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PEEFACE TO VOLUME 11. 

This Glossary of the Tribes and Castes found in the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Protected Territories 
on the North-West Frontier of India, is based upon the works of 
the late Sir Denzil Charles Jelf Ibbetson, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, and of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Edward Douglas Maclagan, C.S.I., now Secretarj 
to the Government of India in the Eevenue Department. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s Report on the Punjab Census of 1881 was 
reprinted as Punjab Ethnography. Volume III of the present com- 
pilation V 9 "ill include the rest of this Glossary , and Volume I will 
comprise the valuable chapters of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Report 
which deal with the Physical Description of the Punjab, its Reli- 
gions and other subjects; supplemented by the matter contained 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan’s Report on the Punjab Census of 
1891, and from other sources. 

This Glossary embodies some of the materials collected in 
the Ethnographic Survey of India which was begun in 1900, 
under the scheme initiated by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., 
O.S.I., but it has no pretensions to fiiiality. The compiler’s aim 
has been to collect facts and record them in the fullest possible 
detail without formulating theories as to the racial elements which 
have made the population of the modern Punjab, the growth of 
its tribes or the evolution of caste. For information regard- 
ing the various theories which have been suggested on those 
topics the reader may be referred to the works of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham,* Bellewf and Nesfield.+ 

The Census Report for India, 1903, and The Races of India 
may also be referred to as standard works on these subjects. 

It is in contemplation to add to Volume III, or to pubhsh as 
Volume IV, a subject-index to the whole of the present work^ 

* Archseological Stirvey Reports : more especially Yols. 11, V aud XI Y for the Putiiab, 
Also hi*? dncieat Geography of India, The Baidhist Periol, 1871, 

+ Races of Afghanistan and Yustifmi. ^ a ^ 

J Brief view of the Caste System of the If orth- Western Provinces and Oudh ; AU^hS^bad^ 1885, 
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together with appendices containing exhaustive lists of the 
numerous sections, septs and clans into which the tribes and 
castes of these Provinces are divided. 

A few words are necessary to explain certain points in the 
Glossary, To ensure brevity the compiler has avoided constant 
repetition of the word “ District ” e. g., by “ Lahore ” the District' 
of that name must be understood thus “ in Lahore ” is equivalent 
to the “ in the District of Lahore,” but by “ at Lahore ” is 
meant “ in the city of Lahore.” 

The printing of the name of a caste or tribe in capitals in 
the text indicates that a reference to the article on that caste 
or tribe is invited for fuller information. References to District 
State Gazstteors should be taken to indicate the latest editio n 
of the Gazetteei' unless the contrary is stated. References to a 
Settlement Report indicate the standard Report on the Regular 
Settlement of the District in the absence of any express re- 
ference to an earlier or later report. 

Certain recognised abbreviations have also been used, e.n. 

J.E.A.S.; for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J.A.S.B., for the Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

P.N.Q., for Punjab Notes and Queries, 1883-85. 
for Indian Notes and Queries, 1886. 

N.I.N.Q., for North Indian Notes and Queries, 1891-96. 

E.BE.I.j for Blhot’s History of India. 

T.lir., for Raverty’s Translation of the Tabagat-i-Naairi. 

In certain districts of the Punjab lists of agricultural tribes 
have been compded by District Officers for administrative pur- 
poses in connection with the working of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act (Punjab Act XIII of 1900), and these lists have been 
incorporated in the present Glossary for facihty of reference. 

1 . blowing extracts from an Address deUTered by the 

late Sir DenaU Ibbetson on the Study of Anthropology in Inia to 
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the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1890 are re-printed 
here as of permanent interest and value : — 

Another scheme which suggested itself to me some years ago^ and 
met with the approval of Sir Charles Elliot, would, I think, greatly simplify 
and lighten the labour of recording customs, but which I unfortunately 
never found leisure to carry out. It was to publish typical custom-sheets 
printed with a wide margin.* The printed portion would give a typical 
set of, say, marriage ceremonies, divided into short paragraphs, one for 
each stage. The inquirer would note opposite each paragraph the depar- 
tures from the typical ceremonial which he found to obtain among the 
people and in the locality under inquiry. The main lines of these and 
similar ceremonies are common to many tribes over a considerable area, 
and the system, which is of course capable of indefinite expansion, would 
save a deal of writing, would suggest inquiry, would be a safeguard against 
omissions, and above all, would bring differences of custom into prominence. 

■^ * * * * * 

And now I have come to the fourth and last head of my discourse, 
and you will, I am sure, be relieved to know that I shall be brief. What 
is the use of it all ? I must premise that no true student ever asks himself 
such a question. To some of you, I fear, I shall appear profane, but I take 
it. that the spirit which animates the true scholar is the same in essence as 
that which possesses the coin-collector or the postage stamp maniac. He 
yearns for more knowledge, not because he proposes to put it to any 
definite use when he has possessed himself of it, but because he has not 
got it, and hates to be without it. Nevertheless, it is a question which, if 
we do not ask ourselves, others will ask for us, and it behoves ns to have 
our answer ready. In the first place, it is impossible to assert of any 
addition, however apparently insignificant, to the sum of human knowledge, 
that it will not turn out to he of primary importance. The whole fabric 
of the universe is so closely interwoven, mesh by mesh, that at whatever 
out-of-the-way corner we may begin unravelling, we may presently assist 
in the loosening of some knot which has barred the progress of science. 
What Philistine would look with other than contempt upon the study of 
the shapes of fancy pigeons, of the markings of caterpillars and butterflies, 
and of the respective colourings of cock and hen birds. Yet from these 
three sources have been drawn the most vivid illustrations and the strong- 
est proofs of a theory the epoch-making nature of which we are hardly 
able to appreciate, because it has already become an integral part of the 
intellectual equipment of every thinking man. But we need not trust to 
the vagueness of the future for evidence of the value of our studies in 
India. They have already cast a flood of light upon the origin and nature 
of European tenures, and they have even modified the course of British 
legislation. I do not think it is too much to say that, had we known 
nothing of land tenures in India, the recognition of tenant right in Ulster 
would have been indefinitely postponed.” 

The scientific spirit -which inspired the above remarks laid 
the foundations of all anthropological research in the Punjab and 

* This method was adopted in ^carr^ing out the Ethnographic Survey in these Provinces. 
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Nortli-'West Frontier Province.- The practical .importance of an 
intensive study of the minutest data in the popular religion, 
folk-lore, traditions, survivals and superstitions cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and the present writer is convinced that nothing but 
a closer study of them will, for example, reconcile the apparently 
hopeless inconsistencies of the Punjab customary law. 
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OF 

Punjab Tribes and Castes. 


A 

Abazaf^ a section of the Yusnfzai Fa^btos, found in Buner. 

Abba Kseb, one of the six septs of the Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusuf zai 
PathSns, found in Peshdwar. 

Abbassi, the name of the ruling family of the DdiidpotrAs who are 
Nawdibs of Bahdwalpnr and claim descent from the Abbasside dynasty' 
of Egypt : see DMdpotra and Kalhord.. 

AbdaLj a small caste of Muhammadans found in Kdngra and the 
Jaswdn Dfin of Hoshi&rpur. The Abddls are divided into 12 folia 
or septs. The Abddls of Kdngra do not associate with those of 
SukhSr and Nurpur. The Abddls are beggars and wandering 
singers, performing especially at Bdjput funerals, at which they 
precede the body singing and playing dirges, hm or tirldp. In 
the time of the B4jds when any Rdjput was killed in battle and 
the news reached his home, they got his clothes and used to 
wear them while singing his dirge. Thus they sang dirges for 
Rdm Singh, wazir of Nurpur, and ShSm Singh, Atd,riwdhL, who had 
fought against the British, and for Rdjd, Rai Singh of Chamba. 
The Abddls now sing various songs and attend Rd.jput weddings. 
They are endogamous. Ahddl means ‘ lieutenant ’ (see Platts* 

Sind. Dicty,, s. o.) and is the name of a class of wandering 
Muhammadan saints.* Whether there is any connection between 
the name and the Chihil Abddl of Islamic mythology does not 
appear. For the Abdals in Bengal see Risley, People of India, 
pp. 76 and 119. 

Abdal, an Arain clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

AsDALf, (1) a term once applied generally to all Afghans (g-. ».), but 
now apparently obsolete : (2) the name of a famous family of the 
Saddozai PathSns which gave Afgh6nist4n its first Afghan dynasty ; 
Now known as Durrani, this family belonged to the Sarbani branch 
of the Afghans, and is believed by them to derive its name from Abd^l 
or Avddl bin Tarfn hin Sharkhabiin h. Sarban 6. Qais, who received 
fiTiia TiffTYiA from Kwhdja Abfi Ahmad, an ahddlf or saint of the Chishti^L 

* It is the plur. of hadal, ‘ substitute,* and the Abdil, 40 in number, take the fifth place 
in the S6fi hierarchical order of saints issuing from the great Qutb. Also called ‘Eukaba,’ 

‘ guardians,* they reside in Syria, bring rain and victory and avert calamity ; Encyclopcsdia 
of Islim, s. V. p. 69. 

f Bee AbdArl sayra, 
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Ahddli — Adam EKeL 


order. Driven from their lands near Qandahar by the Glialzai, the 
Abd^li had long been settled near Herdt, but were restored by Nddir 
Shah to their old home, and when Ahmad Shah became king at 
Qandahdr his tribe served as a nucleus for the new empire. Influenced 
by a faqir named Sdbar Shdh he took the title of Durr-i-durrdn, 
^ pearl of pearls/ The two principal Abdali clans are the Popalzai, 
(to which belonged the royal section, the Sadozai) and the Barakzai : 
M. Longworth Dames in Encych of Islam, p. 67, 

Abbalke, a Elharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

ABDsdx (avadhuta) a degree or class of the celibate Gosains who live by 
begging. They are wanderers, as opposed to the matddri or asanddri 
class. See Gosaxn. 

Abhiba, the modern Ahir (g. 

Abhapanthi, one of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (g. v.). 

Abkal, a sept of Edjputs, descended from Wahgal, a son of Sangar Ohand, 
16th Edja of Kahlur. 

Ablana, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan : (2) a branch of the 
Kharrals, found in Montgomery and the Minchindbdd nizdmat of 
Bahdwalpur. 

Ab^a, an ancient tribe of Jdt status found in Sindh and the Bahdwalpur 
State. It is credited with having introduced the arts of agriculture 
into the south-west Punjab and Sindh in the proverb : — 


Earn haJchshe Jeiror* 

Abra bahlishe hal di or^ 

Let Rdjdi Earn give away crore of rupees, the Abra will give what 
be earns by the plough.* “ ' 

The tribe is also said to be an offshoot of the Samraas and is 
numerous m Bahdwalpur. 

Abui, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multan, 

ABWANi,.a Pathdn clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

iniportant clan of the Marwat Pa^Mns, found in 

Achi-la^ {Tibetan), a group of actors, singers and dancers, found 
in Kanawar. they wear masks of akin with conch shells for 
eyes and a dress to which wooUen cords are so attached that in, 
^ncmg they spread out. The women play a large tambourine and 
the men a small drum shaped Uke an hour-glafs. Partierof Sve 
—two men, two women and a boy— perform their dance. " 

AohbXn, an agricultural clan, found in ShShpur. 

AchIej (a) , see under Brahman : syn. Mahabrahman. 

septs ^Hassan Khel, Jawdki, GalH and Ashu Khel. ^ 

nundedaess. To this sectbelonfied Tnlsi bounds of narrow- 

Antiquary, 1893, p. 23 ^)^ ^ ^ x/as, Dy Ur. G. A. Grierson, Indian 
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Adan Shahi—Ahangar^ 

Adan SHAHf, a Sikh sect or, more correctly, order, founded by Adan 
SMb, a disciple of Kanbyd. LdLl, the founder of the Sewapantbis 
{q.v.). 

Adh-nath, one of tbe 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (g. v.). 

Admad, a sept of tbe Gakkbars (g. v,). 

Adpanthi, possibly a title of those Sikhs who adhere to the original 
{ddi) faith (or to the ddi-granth) : cf. Census Report, 1891, § 88, 
but see Adh-n^th. 

Advait, a Hindu sect which maintains the unity of the soul with God 
after death. 

Afohan, pi. Affighina: syn. Rohilla or Rohela and Pathd.n (g. v.). The 
earliest historical mention of the Afghans occurs under the year 
1024 A. D, (414-15 Hijri) when Mahmud of Ghazni made a raid 
into the mountains inhabited by the Afghani^n — after his return 
from India to Ghazni “plundered them and carried off much booty.* 
Afghan tradition makes Kashighar or Shaw4l their earliest seat, 
and the term Afghanistan or land of the Afghans is said to be, 
strictly speaking, applicable to the mountainous country between 
Qandabd,r and the Deraj^t, and between Jalaldbad and the 
Khaibar valley on the north and Siwi and Dadar on the south, 
but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of Afghanis- 
tan. The Afghans used to be termed Abdalis or Awdalis from 
Malik Abddl under whom they first emerged from the Sulaim^n 
Range and drove the Kafirs or infidels oat of the E^bul valley. 
(See also s* v, Pathfo, Bangash, Dildzdk). By religion the 
Afghans are wholly Muhammadan and claim as their peculiar 
saint the ^Afghan Qutb,* Khw^jah Qutb-ud-din, Bakhti^r, Kaki 
of TJsh (near Baghdad) who probably gave his name to the Qutb 
Min4r at Delhi. 

AgabI, Agri or Agarid ^^a worker in salt/^ from dgara, salt-pan. The Agar is 
are the salt-makers of Rdjputdna and of the east and south-east Punjab, 
and would appear to be a true caste.t In Gurgaon they are said to 
claim descent from the Rdjputs of Chittaur. All are Hindus, and 
found especially in the Sultdnpur tract on the common borders of Delhi, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, where they make salt by evaporating the brackish ,, 
water of the wells. Socially they rank below the Jdts, but above Lohdrs. 
A proverb says : The ak^ the jawdsa, the Agari and the cartman — when 
the lightning flashes these give up the ghost/^ apparently because the rain 
which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. Cf, Nungar. 

Aggaewal, a sub-caste of the Bdnids (g. v.). 

AafE, a doubtful synonym of Agari (g. v.). 

Agwana, a Jdt clan (agricultural], found in Multdu. 

Ahangae, a blacksmith. 

* For fuller details see the admirable articles by Mr. Longworth Dames on Afghanistan 
and Afridi in the Encyclopaedia of Isl^m (London : Luzac & Co.) now in course of pub- 
lication. 

t But the Agaris are also said to be a mere sub-caste of the Kumhars, In Kumaon dgari 
means an “ iroh-smelter : N. I, N. Q. L, §§ 214 j, 217. It is doubtful whether Agra derives 
its name from the Agaris, as there is an Agra in the Peshawar valley. For an account of the 
salt-industry in Gurgaon, see Gurgaon Qasetteer^ 1884, page 67. 
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Ahdri^AlviT, 


Ask&i, a doobtful synonym of Aheri (g. v.). a • x. 

AHBEf (a), Her£, Ah&ci (?), an out-caste and often vagrant tribe, found m the 
south-east Punjab, and originally immigrant from Edjputana, especi- 
ally Jodhpur and Bikdner. The name is said to be derived from 
her, a herd of cattle, but the Aheri, who appears to be usuaUy 
called Her! in the Punjab, is by heredity a hunter and fowler. Me 
is however ordinarily a labourer, especially a reaper, and even culti- 
vates land in Hi3s^,r, while in Karnal he makes saltpetre.^^ In ap- 
pearance and physique Aheris resemble Baurias, but they have no 
dialect of their own, and are not, as a body, addicted to crime. 

Of their numerous gota the following are found in the Bdwal 
vdzdmat of N^Lbha 


Obdiliurwdil. 

Charan. 

Chanddilia. 

Dekhta. 

Dakinwal. 

Dahxniwdl. 

Dharoria, 

Dhardheria. 


Gahctand. 

Ghaman. 

Gogal. 

GotdM^ 

H^jiptiria. 

Jbindia. 

Junbal. 

Mahta. 

Mewal. 


Panwdl. 

Ratlior. 

Sdgaria. 

Sailingia. 

Samelwdl. 

Sandlas. 

S^rsut. 

Sendhi, 


The Aheris are almost all Hindus, but in the PhulkiAn States a few 
are Sikhs. Besides the other village deities they worship the goddess 
Masd>ni and specially affect Bdibdji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and 
K.hetrpdl. In marriage four gots are avoided, and widow re-marriage 
is permitted. All their rites resemble those of the Dh^naks,t and 
Ohamarwd Brahmans officiate at their weddings and like occasions. 
The N^iks, who form a superior class among the Heris, resemble 
them in all respects, having the same gots and following the same 
pursuits, but the two groups do not intermarry or even take water 
from each other^s hands. On the other hand the Aheri is said to 
be dubbed Thori as a term of contempt, aod possibly the two tribes 
are really the same. 

For accounts of the Aheris in the United Provinces, see Elliotts 
Glossary, 


Ahib. The name Ahir is doubtless derived from the Sanskrit ahhira, a 
milkman, but various other folk etymologies are current.! 

The Ahirs’ own tradition as to their origin is, that a Brahman once 
took a Vaisya girl tp wife and her offspring were pronounced amat^ 
sangya or outcast ; that again a daughter of the amat-sangyds married 
a Brahman, and that her offspring were called ahhirs (i.e., Gop^s or 
herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. 


They are chiefly found in the south of Dehli,Gurgdon, and Eohtak 
and the PhulkMn States bordering upon these districts, and in this 


* Aheris also work in reeds and grass, especially at making winnowing-baskets and 
stools of reed. 

tThe Ahen's claim that they will not take water from a Dhinak, as the Ohuhras do. 
Yet they rank no higher than the latter, since they eat dead animals, although they will 
not remove filth. ^ j 

tOneof^ese is aJiudr, “ snake-Hller,'" due to the fact that Sri Krishna had once killed 
a snake. But according to the Mad^Bhagwat^ Askand 10, Addhiyae 17, Sri Krishna did'aoif 
kill the snake, but brought it out of the Jumna, ^ » . * t 
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limited tract they form a considerable proportion of the whole nonnla- 
tion. ^ ^ 

The first historical ^ mention of the Abhiras occurs in the confused 
statements of the Vishnu Purdna concerning them and the Sakas 
Yavanas, BdUikfis and other outlandish dynasties which succeeded 
the Andhras in the 3rd century A. D. 

In the 4th century the Abhiras, Arjnn^yanas and Mdlavas are de- 
scribed as republican tribes settled in eastern E4jpnt4na and Mfilwa.* 

They are divided into three hhdnps or sub-castes : — 

(1) the JUTandbansi, who call themselves the offspriner of Nand4 tbo 
foster-father of Sri Krishna.t 

(2) the Jddubansi, who claim to be descendants of the Y4dfi a 

nomadic race. ' 

(3) the Oualhansi, who say that they are descended from the Gn414 

or ‘herdsman’ dynasty and the Gopis, who danced with the 
god Krishna in the woods of Bindraban and Gokal. 

The Jadfibansi Ahirs are mostly found in the Ahirwatif and Haridna, 
while the Nandbansis and Gudlbansis are found in Mathura and 
Bindraban. 


All three sub-castes are endogamousand avoid four gots in marriage. 
The gots of the Jddubansis are ; — 


1 . 

Abhirydi. 

21. 

Jharudhy^. 

39. 

Lanba. 

2. 

Baclifiwaly^, 

22. 

Kakrdlyi,. 

40. 

Lodiy^. 

3. 

Balwdn. 

23. 

Kakudhya. 

41. 

Mahla. 

4 . 

Bhankary^. 

24. 

Kalalyd. 

42. 

Mandh^r. 

5 . 

Bhogwaryd*. 

25. 

Kalgdn. 

43. 

Mitha. 

6. 

BhimkaMn. 

26. 

Kdnkas. 

44. 

Mohal. 

7. 

Bhfearyd.. 

27. 

Karera. 

45. 

Nagary a. 

8, 

Bhusldi. 

28, 

Klidlod, 

46. 

Narbdin. 

9 . 

Ohatasya. 

29. 

Kharotya. 

47. 

Notiwdl. 

10 . 

Ohura. 

SO. 

Kbarpara, 

48. 

Packarya. 

11 . 

Dabar. 

31. 

Khdtodliy& from 

49. 

Sanp. 

12 . 

Dahiyd. . 


Khatode inPatidla. 

50. 

Sonfiry^. 

13. 

Datarli. 

32. 

Kbiswa, 

51. 

Sultdinya. 

14. 

DholiwdL 

33. 

KhoM. 

52. 

Thokar^n, 

15. 

Dhundald.. 

34. 

Khorrydi. 

53. 

Tohdiiii^. 

16. 

Dumdoly^. 

35. 

Khosa. 

54. 

I’undak. 

17. 

Harbaldi, 

36. 

Khurmya. 

55. 

Solangia, original- 

18. 

19. 

20. 

♦ V 

Jadam, 

Jd.njaryd. 

Jarwal. 

37. 

38. 

Kinwdl, 

Kosalyd* from Kosli 
in Robtak* 

P Xnn ^nn irvr\ 0/1 av.#? Q'Crk 


ly Solan ki Bdjptits. 


’ v * io.. mstwry uj aHQ. 

t Sri Krishna, through fear of Kans, was changed for Hand’s daughter and so 

brought up by him. Hand was an Ahir ; Krishna, a Kshatrya. Jidu was the son ot Jaeat 
from whom Krishna was descended, and the Jaddbansl also claim descent from him ^ ' 
t Another account says that the Ahirwati is held by the Jadubansf and Haiidbansf 
who smohe together, whereas the Gndlbansi will not smohe with them (in spite of the 
latters’ inferiority). ^ 

It is not easy to define the boundaries of Ahirwati. It includes Rewari and the countrv 
to the west of it ; Rdth or Bighauta lying to the south-west of that town and apoarentlv 
overlapping it since Nfirnaul appears to lie in the Bdth as well as in the Ahirwati * ^ 
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56. Bhanotra, originally Nathdwafc Rajputs, from Amla Bhanera 
in Jaipur: their ancestor committed murder and fled, finding' a refuge 
•with the Ahirs : and 

57. DSyar, originally Tunwar Rajputs till 995 Sambat : the legend 
is that Anangpdl had given his daughter in marriage to Kfild Rd.jS of 
Dhfirdnagar, but her husband gave her vessels for her separate use, and 
she complained to her father. Anangp^il would have attacked his 
son-in-law but his nobles dissuaded him, and so he treacherously invited 

to his second daughter’s wedding. came with his four 

brothers, Parmar, Nil, Bhawan and Jagp^Ll, but they learnt of the plot 
and fled to the Ahirs, from whom Eldlu took a bride and thus founded 
the Dfiyar got. 

Some of the Nandbansf gots are 

1. Bachhw^. 4. KhatbSn. 

2. Harbanw&l. 5. Pacharyfi. 

3. Kaholi. I 6. B^bar. 

7. Sapwaryfi. 

The AMrs again give their name to the Ahirwati dialect, which is 
spoken in the tract round Ndrnaul, Kanaudh and Rewdri. It differs 
little, if at all, from the ordinary Hindi of the south-east Punjab ; * for 
a full account of it and its local varieties the reader must be referred to 
the Linguistic Sv/rvey of India, VoL IX, pp. 49 — 51 and 233 — 241. 


The Ahirs are all Hindus, but in spite of their traditional connec- 
tion with Sri Krishna,t they affect Shivaji, Devi and Thdkarji. They 
also worship Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur in the Bdwal nizamat 
*^of N4bha and who is said to be a black snake : hence no Ahir will kill 
a black snake. In Sahdranpur their marriage deities are Brahu and 
Bar deotas, but no traces of these cults are noted in the Punjab. ^ 

Ahir women dress differently to those of the J&t tribes, wearing 
red and yellow striped gowns, with a shawl of red musKn. Bat in 
Jind they are said to wear a gown (lenghd) of blue cloth. 


The Ahirs were probably by origin a pastoral caste, bnt in the 

.Punjab th^ are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in 

quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh 

and somewhat superior to the J6t. They are of the same social 

stan^g as the J4t and Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them : 

but they have not been, at any rate within recent times, the dominant 

race m any considerable tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to 

T Bdmpur near Rewfiri, whose last 

1857 and lost his state. His family 

^ members are addressed as B5o, a title which 

IS indeed grateful to every Alur, ^ uxa wxiioii. 


They are industrious, patient, and orderly; and though they 
in the proverbs of the country side, yet thatls prob- 
ably only because the Jdt is jealous of them as being even better 
cultivators than himself. Thus they say i n Rohtak : - Kosli (?he head 

* C. R. 1891, p. 263. — 

they adopt Brahman 

JM. i. r<, IV § 4 :dD, 
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village o£ tlae AHrs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand 
swaggerers/^ So in Delhi : Rather be kicked by a Rajput or stumble 

uphill, than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir” ; 
and again : All castes are God’s -creatures, but three castes are 

ruthless, wheu they get a chance they have no shame : the whore, 
the Bdiuya, and the Ahir/^ The phrase Ahir he^pir refers to their sup- 
posed faithlessness. But these stigmas are, now-a-days at least, wholly 
undeserved. 

Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies are like those of the 
Mdilis, Gujars and J^ts. Karewais permissible, but in Jind, it is said, 
a widow may not marry her husband^s elder brother and this is also 
the case in Gurgdon, where some of the higher Ahir families disallow 
widow re-marriage in toto!^ and hold aloof from other Ahirs* Like 
the Rajputs the Ahirs recognise concubinage, and a father has a right 
to the guardianship of a oonoubine^s son {suretwdl) , but he does not 
inherit. The Ahirs who disallow widow re-marriage also follow the. 
rule of ehundavand^f 

They eat hachchi and paJchi with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, but the 
latter do not eat hachchi from them. They will eat hachchi with RSj- 
puts, Jats, Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhans, while the latter 
eat also with the former. They do not eat flesh.J 

In and around Delhi city the Ahir is also known as Ghosi and 
claims descent from Nandji, adopted father of Krishna (Kanhyaji). 
Anciently called Gw^Ms the Ahirs were called Ghosi after their conver- 
sion to Isl^m§, hut any cowman or milkseller is also called ghosi. 
The principal Ahir or Ghosi gots are : — 

Mukhiall which ranks highest of all the gots. 

Charia (graziers) • 

Ghur-charh^ (cavalry men) and Kfeab. 

The Hindu Ghosi customs resemble those of the Hindu Rajputs. A 
Gaur Brahman officiates at the phera rite in marriage. The Ghosi 
have a system of panches and hereditary chaudhris. If one of the 
latter’s line fail, his widow may adopt a son to succeed him, or, failing 
such adoption, the panch elects a fit person. 

A very full description of the Ahirs will be found in Elliott’s Baces of the J^orth^West 
Provinces, and also in Sherring, I, 332 ff. 

Ahlawat, a tribe, said to be descended from a Ohauhdia RAjput who 
came from Sambhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. Rrom him 
sprang the Abldiwat, OliSu, Birma, M^re, and Jfln J^ts who do not 
intermarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, Delhi, and Karn^l. Its 
members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb. 

P. o. L. II., p, 132. 

+ p. 137. 

t Hid. p. 138. 

§ The meaning appears to be that any Muhammadan who became a cowman by trade was 
called Ghosi, and that this name then became applied to any Ahir or Gwala, so that we now 
find the Hindu Ahir as well as his Muhammadan competitor commonly called Ghosi. 

II Mukhia, * spokesman,’ is also a title given to a leading member oi the caste; btit it does 
not appear to be equivalent to chaudhri^ 



d Ahl-iSadU^AhmadzaL 

Ahl-i-Had£s, or ""People of the Tradition/' formerly styled Wahabis 
from the name of their founder. The Ahl-i-Hadis are Musalman 
purists. "" They accept the six books of traditions as collected by the 
Sunnis, but reject the^subsequent glosses of the fathers and the voice 
of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private 
interpretation. They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which 
doctrine they say has been endangered by the reverence paid by the 
ordinary Musalman to Muhammad, to the ImS.ms and to saints j and 
forbid the ofEering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, even as a 
mediator with the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours 
paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, 
their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
their remains. They call the rest of the Muhammadans "" Mushrik/' 
or those who associate another with God, and strenuously proclaim that 
Muhammad was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of 
tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. 
Apparently they insist much upon the approaching appearance of the 
last ImdmMahdi preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically 
their most important aud obnoxious opinion is that they are bound 
to wage war against all infidels. The orthodox deny them the title of 
Musalm^ns." 

A full history of the "" Ahl-i-Hadis " is beyond the scope of this 
article. Its founder, Abdal-Wahhab, was born in Nejd in 1691 A, D., 
and his successors reduced the whole of Nejd and then overran the 
Hijaz. In 1809 their piracies compelled the Government of Bombay 
to capture their stronghold on the coast of Kirman, and in 1811-18 the 
Sultan of Turkey beheaded their chief and reduced them to political 
insignificance. Their doctrines were introduced into India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareli, originally a free-booter who, after a visit 
to Arabia, proceeded to the North-West Frontier, and there, in 1826, 
proclaimed a jihad or religious war against the Sikhs. His extra- 
ordinary ascendency over the tribes of the Peshawar Border and his 
four years' struggle, not wholly unsuccessful, with the Durr^uis on the 
one hand and on the other with the Sikhs, and his ultimate defeat and 
death are described in James' 8ettlentent Report of PesTidwar (pp* 
43-44) and more fully in Bellew's History of (pp, 83— 102). 

Patna is the head-quarters of the sect in India, but it has also colonies 
at Polosi on the Indus and at Sittana and Malka in Yusuf zai beyond 
Buner. 

[For a general history of " The W^ah4bis in India ' see three articles in 
Selections from the Calcutta Review^ by E, J. O'Kinealy] . 

AHL-i-HuiTun, (i) Indians : lit. "people of the Indians ' (Huntid, pL of Hindi, 
Catafago's Arabic Dicty. -r, Hunfid) j (ii) Hindus, as opposed to 
Muhammadans. 

AaitJWAlitA, one of the Sikh mials founded by Jassa Singh of Ahlfi, a 
village in Iiahore> and now represented by the ruling familv^of 
Eapurthald. ^ 

AUM^AUf, one of the unorganised Baloch tribes found in the lowlands of 
Dera Gh4zi Kh4n. 

one of the Wo main divisions of the Darw.esh Khel Wazirs. 

« 
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Ahmadza.1, Amazai, ono of the two principal clans of theUshtarana Pathdins. 

AifUJA (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multan. (2) Also a section of 
the Pahra Aroras. 

AntJLANA, one of the two great d/iarraa or factions of the Jd,ts found in 
Eohtak, etc. See Dahiya. 

Aibak, a small sept found at Wahind Sarmana near Kahror in Multan 
District which, despite its Turkish name, claims to belong to the 
Joiya tribe. 

Ainoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

AiPANTuf, a follower of the Aipanth, one of the Jogi orders. It is found 
in Hissdr and Mast Nath, founder of the Bohar monastery in the Rohtak 
District, originally belonged to it. 

Ai^le, a sept or clan of Kanets found in the Kaljun pargana (Pati^l^ 
State territory), Simla Hills. 

Ajaui, ajjari, arydli, ayd.li, ajdri j/r. ajjar^ herd, a goat-herd — in Bdwalpindi, 
Jhelum, etc. In Jhelum, it is the name of a sept of turbulent Awdns 
found in the village of Bhuchhal Kaldn. 

Ajudhia-panthi, (i) a Hindu Vaishnava sect, so called because Rdm Chandar 
lived in Ajudhia (Oudh) ; {ii) a Vaishnava. The latter is probably the 
only correct meaning. 

Aka Keel, one of the eight principal clans of the Afrfdis. 

Akali. The sect of the AJcdlia differs essentially from all the other Sikh 
orders in being a militant organization, corresponding to the Ndgas 
or Gosains among the Hindus. Their foundation is ascribed to Guru 
Govind* himself, and they steadfastly opposed Bandars attempted 
innovations. The term t is sometimes said to be derived from akdli^ 
purusha ^ worshipper of the Eternal.^ But a Z means ^ deathless,^ i.e., 

^ God,^ and Akdli is simply ^ Qod^s worshipper.^ The Akdlis wear blue 
chequered dresses, J and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, 
and quoits of steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together with 
miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain. § 

In their military capacity the Akalis were called Nihang, || or reckless, 
an d played a considerable part in the Sikh history, forming the Shahids 

* Govind Singli, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 1675 — 1708, 

t Murray’s Hist, of the Panjabf i,, p. 130 ; Cunningham’s Hist, of the Sikhs, p. 117. 

± Malcolm points out that Krishna’s elder brother, Bal R^m, wore blue clothes, whence he 
is called NUambari, or ‘ clad in dark blue,’ and Sitivas, or ‘ the blue clad ’ (Asiatick Re- 
searches si, ^*221), , n i 7 

§ Strict Akal£s do not wear the jatd or top-knot, but some do. Those who do not only 
use ‘ dur and lota ’ water and also smoke, which the jatd wearers may not do. Others, 
again, wear a yellow turban beneath the blue one, so as to show a yellow hand across^ the 
forehead. The story goes that a Khatri of Delhi (Nand Dal, author of the Zindagindmd) 
desired to see the Guru in yellow, and Govind Singh gratified his wish. Many Sikhs wear the 
yellow turban at the Basant Panchim. Acouplet erroneously ascribed to Bhai Gurdas says : 
Sidh, sufed, jo pahne, 

Surkh, zardde, soi Gwrbhdi, 

* They who wear dark blue (the Akalis), white (the Nirmalas), red (the Udaszs), or yenow 

are all brothers in the Guru. \ j u 4 . 

II Ibhetson,§ 522. Cunningham (p. 379) says nihang naked ’ or ‘ pure ana it has that 
meaning liter a Uy (c/. Platts s, t;.), but in Sikh parlance the word undoubtemy means 
* free from care,’ ‘ careless/ and so ^reckless.’ In Hinduism it bears its original meaning. 
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or first of tLe four dehras. At tlie siege of Multan in 1818 a few 
Akdli fanatics* carried the faussebraye by surprise^ and precipitated 
the fall of that fortress. The career of Phul^ Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This great Akdli first cam© into 
notice as the leader of the attack on Metcalfe^s escort at Amritsar in 
1809. He was then employed by Ran jit Singh, who stood in consider- 
able awe of him, as a leader in the Indus valley, where he was guilty 
of atrocious cruelty towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir. Finally, Phuld. Singh and his Akdlis contributed to, or 
rather virtually won for Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh victory over the 
Yusafzais at Teri in 1823. In this battle PhuM Singh met with a 
heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now an object of pilgrimage 
to Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 


Under Phuld; Singh^s earlier leadership, and perhaps before his 
rise, the Akdlis had become a terror to friends and foes alike, and 
they were dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often levied 
contributions* by force.t Ranjit Singh, after 1823, did much to re- 
duce their power, and the order lost its importance. 

The Ak^li headquarters were the Akd.1 Biinga Jat Amritsar, where 
they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies and the duty of 
convoking the Grurumat^; indeed, they laid claim to exercise a 
general leadership of the Khd»lsdr. Since Ranjit Singh^s time Anandpur 
has been their real headquarters, but their influence has to a large ex- 
tent passed away, and some of them have degenerated into mere 
buffoons. ■ 


As an order th©^ Akdlis are celibate. They have, says Trumpp, no 
regular chief or disciple, yet cne hears of their Gurus, whose leavings 
are eaten by their disciples {sewoJc or chelci). They do not eat meat 

spirits, as other Sikhs do, but consume inordinate quantities 
of ohang» ^ 


Liteeaturb.-— The general histories of the Sikhs, see art» * Sikh ’ : J. C Oman MvsUca 
Ascetics and Saints of India, London, 1903, pp.l53, 198—201; A. Barth, of India 

brandies of the Utmanzai Path^Lns, lii ) a 
Black Mountain tribe, a section of the Isfeai clan of the Tusufzai 

m7, S- 164-182.^®”' “ described in the Sazdra Gazetteer. 


Aeeee, an agricultural dan, found in Shdhpur. 

AkezaI, a Fathto clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 
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Akeitni) Esel, the section ot^the Painda Khel sept of tlie Maliaai Yusnfzai 
Path^ns to which the Kh^n of Dir belongs. It occupies the lower part 
of the Kashkar (Dir) valley, in which lies the village of Dir. It owea 
its came to the fact that it was founded by MuUa Ili^s or Akhtind 
B^ba who acquired a saintly I’epntation. [This “Akhdud Bdb^ is 
not to be confused with the Akhdnd of Swat, who was born in 1784 
o£ Griijar parents in Boner or Upper Swat and as Abd-uhGhafur 
began life as a herd boy, hub acquired the titles of Akhund and Buzurg 
(saint) by his sanctity. He married a woman of the Nikbi KheL] 

Akhundzada, OB PiEZADA, a descendant of a saint of merely local or 
tribal reputation (as opposed to a Mid.n) among the Pathd.ns of Sw^t 
and Dir. The descendants of Mull4 Mushki Alam rank as Akhundzadas 
because he held that rank, otherwise they would only be S^hibzddas 

( 2 . V.). 

Akkuke, ^ Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. C/. Akuk. 

Ako Khel, sept of the Razzar clan of the Eazzar Path&ns, found in 
Peshawar. 

Akora, the branch of the Ehattaks descended from Malik Akor, who found- 
ed A kora on the Kabul river in the Peshdwar District in the time of 
Akbar. The Akora or eastern faction of the Khattaks is opposed to 
the western or Teri party. 

Akba, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum [Gr., p. 126]. 

Akozai ytJsAPZAT, the tribe of Yfisafzai Pathans which now holds Upper 
and Lower Sw^t. Their septs hold this territory as follows, working 
upwards along the left bank of the Sw^t river : the RSnizai and Kh^n 
Khel hold Lower Sw4fe : while the Kuz-Sulizai (or lower Sulizai) compris- 
ing the Ala Khel, Khel and Babuzai ; and the Bar-Sulizai, com- 

prising the Matorizai, Azzi and Jink! Khels liold Upper Sw^t : Baizai 
is a generic term for all these septs except the R^nizai. Working down- 
wards on the right bank of the Sw^.t are the Shamizai, Sebujni, Nikbi 
Khel and Shamozai in Upper, and the Adinzai, Abazai and Khadakzai, 
all, except the two last-named, known collectively as Khwd.zozai, in 
Lower Sw^t. The Akozai also hold most of Dir, the Painda Khel 
holding the left bank and the Sultan Khel the right below Chutiatanr, 
while Tower down the Sultan Khel holds both banks ; and below them 
again lie the Nasrudin Khel and the Ausa Khel. 

AxfeE, a great sept of the Joiyas found in Montgomery and Multan, and 
also in Bah^walpur State, in large numbers. 

Alpang, a sept of Kauets found in the village of Labrang in Kan^war 
(in the Bashahr State). ’ 

AciAuf, one of the four clans of the LaghSri tribe of the Baloob. The chief 
of the Laghdiris belongs to it. 

Axi Khanana, a clan of the Sidls : Chenab Colony Gazetteer, p. 54. 

Ati KheTi, an affiliated hamsdya'ov client blan of the Orakzai Pathans, 

Alt Sheb Khel, one of the four main clans of the Shinwari Pathans, when 
eastern sections are the Khuja or Khwaja, Shekhmal, Asha, Pirwal 
and Pisat. Other sections are the Aotar or Watar and the Pakhel. 



Alizai, KtAJSZki, (1) one of the five great clans of the Orakzai Patlifin^ The 
•nn. m p. is HOW pra»cfcic8)lly obsoloto citid. th.6 olaiisinoii Sjr© known by tli© 
names of their septs, e. gr., Sturi, And and TazL The two last-named 
are Shias, (2) a distinguished family in Multan (see G-azetteer 1902, 
p. 163), 

AlIiAzat, one of the principal branches of the Utmd,nzai Path^Lns. Of ^ the 
three TJtm^iizai branches (Akazai, Allazai and Kanazai)th6 Allazai are 
most numerous in Hazdra and comprise three clans, Khuslihdil-khani, 
Said-khd.ni and Taukheli. The leading families are by clan Said- 
khtoi, the mt^st important being that of KbaMbat, of which Mirzam^n 
Kh^n, Sir James Abbott^s bravest ajid most loyal follower, was a 
member. 

Alpah, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery and 
MuMn. 

Allahdadi, a Baloch clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Alpial, a tribe of Muhammadan Rajputs found in Rawalpindi where they 
hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jang tahsiL Their marriage 
ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin, and they seem to 
have wandered through the Khush:lb and Talagang country before 
settling in their present abodes. They ax’e a bold lawless set of men 
of fine physique and much given to violent crime.*^ 

ALtJAjiA, a synonym for KaMl (g. v,), 

Aluwala, Al^wIlia, ALtJWABf (see AhluwAli^). 

Alwer, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery, 

^AiiWi, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. (2) — or Alvi, a 
branch of the Khokhars which claimed descent from the Khalifa Ali 
and is found in Bah^walpuj*, Multan, Muzaffargarh and Ludhiana. 

Amazai, a section of the Utm^nzai Yiisufzai Pathms, lying north of the 
TJtm^nzais. Their territory marches with the trans-Indus territory of 
the Tanawali Khd^n of Amb. 

Amlawat, a tribe of J^ts claiming descent from Amla, a Rd»jput ; found in 
Jind. 

Amritsauia, a Sikh, especially one who worships at the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar, 

AuANuf, a title found among Sannidsis. 

Anuar, a Path^a sept, which occupies most of the district south of Ghazni 
in Afghanistan and is associated with the Mfisd> Khel K^kar who are 
descended from an Andar woman. Probably Ghilzais. 

Andae, a J^t clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

Anuwal, a sept of the Dhund tribe, found in Hazdra. 

Anoae, Angra, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

AnsahI (pi. of m'sar, a telper)* lit. auxiliaries, was tlie title given to the 
believers of Madina who welcomed Muhammad after his flight from 


» Ansirf appears to be realljr an adjectival form from answr, pi, of n&Hr. 
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Mecca,* and those who claim descent from these men style themselves 
Ansd,ri- One of the most interesting Ans^ri families in the Panjabis 
that of the Ansdiri Shaikhs of Jullandur. It claims descent from 
Khalid ^ Ans^r^ (Abu Aydb), who received Muhammad in his house at 
Madina, through Shaikhs Yusuf and Sirdj-ud-din (Shaikh Darwesh). 
From the latter was descended the Pir Roshan, founder of the Koshanias. 
These Ansar is are said by Raverty to be of Tdjik extraction. They in- 
termarry with the Barkis or Barikkis of Jullundur who are Pathans. 

Ansari, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

AndjA, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

Anwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

Aou-mar, a tribe of Afghans : see TJrmur. 

ApA-PANTHf, possibly a follower of Padmakar Bhdt of Banda, a courtier of 
the Mahratta chief, the A^pa Sdhib, and a worshipper of the Ganges. 
The sect is mainly found in Eohtak and Hissdr. 

^Abab, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. [It is very doubtful if the 
Arabs of the Census returns are true Arabs, though there may be a few 
Arab merchants, etc., found occasionally at such centres as Peshdwar 
and Multan. It is possible that a certain number of Qureshis, Shaikhs 
and others return themselves as Arabs.] 

Aeain, Rain (the latter form prevails in the Jumna valley), is a term which 
has at least two distinct meanings : in the Sutlej valley and throughout 
the eastern plains the Arains form a true caste, but in all the rest of 
the two Provinces the term is applied to any market-gardener and is 
synonymous with Baghb£n, M^li, Maliar, and even Jdt in the South- 
West Punjab. We are now concerned with the Arains as a caste. 

Almost to a man Muhammadans and strongly inclined to orfchodoxy,t 
the Arains claim to be immigrants from TJoh and have some affinities with 
the Kambohs. On the other hand some of the Arain and Hindu Saini 
clan names are identical, and those not always merely names of other 
and dominant tribes. From TJch they migrated to Sirsa and thence into 
the Punjab, 

In Sirsa the Sutlej Arains meet those of the Ghaggar. The two do 
not intermarry, but the Arains of the Ghaggar valley say they were 
Rajputs living on the Panjnad near Multd,n who were ejected* some 
four centuries ago by Saiyad JaMl-ul-din of Uch. They claim some 
sort of connection with Jaiaalmer, Till the great famines of 1759 
and 1783 A. D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys of the 
Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Jihattis harassed the 
Sumr^s, the country became disturbed, and many of the Arains emi- 
grated across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rdmpur. They 
marry only with the Ghaggar and Bareli Arains. The Sutlej Arains 


* See Muir’s Xt/e of Muhammad, p. 188-89 (abridged edition). The muhdjaHn-w&rei'he 
refugees who accompanied Muhammad, but the two names are sometimes confused. For 
further details see Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, III. The Saints of Mlandhar and 
D. G. Barkley, in P. N. Q., II. 

t So much so that in Amb^Ia the Shaikhs, though really often identical with the Bains, 
arrogate to themselves a much higher place in the social scale. 
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in Sirsa say tliafe they are, like the Arains of Lahore and Montgomery, 
connected by origin with the Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it 
probable that both classes are really Kambohs who have become 
Musalmdns, and that the Ghaggar Arains emigrated in a body from 
Multan, while the others moved gradually up the Sutlej into their 
present place. He describes the Arains of the Ghaggar as the most 
advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, even surpassing the 
Sikh Jdts from Patiala ; and he considers them at least equal in social 
status with the jkts, over whom they themselves claim superiority. 
The Arains of Perozepore, Ludhidna, Ambdla and Hissar also trace 
their origin from Uch* or its neighbourhood, though the Hissdr Arains 
are said to be merely Muhammadan Mdlis. 

On the whole it would appear probable that the Arains originally 
came from the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Punjab ; 
and that at an early stage in their history a section of them moved 
up the Ghaggar, perhaps then a permanent river flowing into the 
Indus, and there gained for themselves a position of some importance. 
As the Ghaggar dried up and the neighbouring country became more 
arid, they moved on into the Jumna districts and cis-Sutlej tract 
generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the hills across the 
line of movement of their brethren who where moving up the valleys 
of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection wich the Mails is probably 
based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be ^kin to the Kambohs, though the 
difference must be more than one of religion only, as many of the 
Kambohs are Musalmto. 


In Amb^la the Rains are divided into two territorial groups, Multd,ni 
and Sirsawd,ldl. The former regard themselves as Shaikhs and will not 
intermarry with the latter. 

The sections of the Rains in Jullundur, in which District they form 
more than 19 per cent, of the population, and in Kapurthala are : — 


Ad4n,. Sh^hpnr, 

Arki, Sialkot. 

Bagga, Gujr^t, 

Baghban, Bahdwalpur, 

Bar^r. 

Bet or Bhat. 

Bhaddu, claiming to be Hindu 
Rajputs from the Deccan, 
Bhohar. 

Bhambhani, Dera GhSzi Kh^n. 
Bhatti, Dera GhAzi Khan and 
Bahawalpur. 

Bhutta, Bahawalpur. 

Bot.t i 


Brahmin. 

Burji. 

Chaohar. 

Ohd,b 0 , Sidlkot. 

Chandor, Sidlkot and Maler Kotla. 
Chanidl, Sialkot. 

Chandpdl, Md.ler Kotla. 

Chhanni. 

Ohaughatta, Shahpur and Bah^- 
walpur. 

'Dabri. 

Dhanjun, Bahdwalpnr. 

Dhenga, Mdler Kotla. 

Dhinga,J Sialkot. 


^Possibly the persistence of the XJcb tradition points rather to religions induence than to 
the place or origin. v. u 

tThe Bot or B^t claim descent from Maluk (tutor of Jaifingir !>, who received a grant 
of land when Nurmahal was founded. . .y, ici^oiveu a gram 

JThe Dhingd claim to be descendants of Fattu, son of Mitha, a Dh4iiw41 J4t of Dhnla 
Kangar. Fatttt was converted to IsUm in Afcbar’s reign. ‘t-nw.i Jat ol h>hoIa 
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Dhot, Bahawalpur. 

Dole. 

Gailana, claiming Hiiidu-Rajput 
origin. 

Garhi^ Gaclhi 
G^udar. 

Ghabar^ Babdiwalpur. 

Gliei% Sic1<lkotJ. 

Gbilu, Si^lkot. 

Gilan, Maler Kotla. 

Gilin, Darbdh. 

Hadwani, in Dera Gkazi KMn. 
Hdsi. 

Indr^i. 

Jandla. 

Ja(n)jua,* Gnjrat. 

Jhanjhiinaj in Shdkpnr. 

Jindran, Bab^walpur. 

Jiya, Bahdwalpur.t 
Jnt^laj Si^lkot. 

Kamboh, BaMwalpur. 

Kbatnra, (KaturiiiiEabd^walpiir). 
Khobara, Gujr^t. 

Khokhar, Gnjrat, SMkpur and 
Bahdwalpur. 

Kir, Si^lkot. 

Mahmania, SHlkot. 

Maqstidpnria. 

Mandu. i 
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Metla, in Dera GMzi Khan. 

Mirok, Bah^walpnr. 

Nadhi, Bahawalpur. 

Nain, M^ler Kotla. 

Kani (Guird.t), 

Padd. 

Parji. 

Patlidn, also a Kamboh section, 
BaMwalpur, 

Quraishi. 

RdMd. 

Bai or Edmi. 

Ranbi. 

Sonkal, in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. 

Sabja, Bahawalpur, 

Saki. 

Salota. 

Sapdl, in Sialkot. 

Sindhi, Bahdwalpur. 

Sindhu. 

Sohad. 

Sohand. 

Tdrar, in Gujrdfc. 

Thinda, Bahdwalpur. 

Tind. 

Thanow, in Sidlkot. 

Thekri, Bahdwalpur. 

W dh and in Guj rdt and Ra walpin di. 


In Gujrdt the Wdhand, Khokhar, Baggd. and ISTaih do not intez’marry 
with the Kamboh and Khohara sections — whom they regard as 
inferior. 


The nucleus of this caste was probably a body of Hindu Sainf or 
Kamboh cultivators who were converted to IsMm at an early period. 
Thus in Jullundur the Arains say they came from Sirsa, Rania and 
Dehli and claim descent from Rai Jaj (grandson o{ Lan, founder of 
Lahore), who ruled Sirsa : that they were converted in the 12th 
century and migrated to the Jullundur Dod,b about 300 years ago. 
But the Bhuttas claim descent from Rdja Bhuta, fifth in descent from 
Edja Karn and say they were forcibly converted even earlier— by 
Mahmud of Ghazni — and driven from Uch : — 

Uchh na dUe Bhutidn chatd Basanti ndr^ 

Ddna^ pdniy chuTcgydj, chaban moti hd7\ 

^ The Bhutas neither surrendered Uch, nor the lady Basanfcf, 

Pood and water failed, and they had to eat pearls.* 


^ Janj-da claims to be descended from a Hindu Kdjput of Pindi Bhattian, Mihr Mardana, 
one of its ancestors, is said to have laid out the ghalimar Garden near Lahore. 

I Said to be really Kambohs, not Arains. 
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Arazf2/^Arord, 


The Arains, apart from their orthodoxy, differ little in their customs 
and dress from the Muhammadans generally. In Mnltd,n they prcfei' the 
blue majhld or waistcloth to the white and those of one v^lla^2r© (Jalla in 
Lodhrdn tahsil) are in consequence known as the mii paltan or ^ blue 
regiment/ 

Ara?; Ae?., a tribe of Muhammadans of Jat status found in Dipdlpur tahsil, 
Montgomery District, where they are settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Khdnw^h canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they came from Arabia, and are fairly good cultivators. Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where he was in service 500 years ago, and 
settled in their present seat. By contracting marriages with Jdts they 
have snnk to J^t status. In the Minchin^biid nizdmat of Bahdwalpur 
they are to be found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, the 
Wattus. Also found in Sh^bpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 


Aebi, a Muhammadan clan, said co be of Arabian origin, which was> in 
Mughal times, given several villages round Multan, but it has now to a 
large extent lost its hold of them. It is classed as (agricultural) 

both in Multan and Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmadpur 
East tahsil of Bahawalpur. 


A EK, a tribe of Muhammadan J^ts, found in Jmd, whose members are 
said to still revere their jathera Sain Dd,a^ shrine, and to give their 
dhidnia Re. 1 at weddings in his name. 

A?.e:e, an Arain clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

Aeo?ia, or Rord as it is often pronounced, is tlie leading caste par 
excellence of the Jatki* speaking, or south-western part of the Puniab 
i.e., of the lower reaches of the five rivers and, below their junction, of 
the Panjnad, extending through Bahdwalpur into Sind. Bigher up 
the courses of the five nvers the Arora shares that position with the 
RlSaittri. The caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
Bhdtia, hut fuUy half the Arords of the Punjab dwell in the Multan 
divasion and the Dera]d,t ; though the caste is found, like the Khattri 
throughout Afgb^nisMn and even Turkestd,n. Like the Khattrf again! 
but unlike the Bdni&, the Arord. is no mere trader, but will turn his 
hand to anything. He is an admirable cultivator, and a laree 
proportion of the Arords on the lower Ohenab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Western Punjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. 

active and enterprising, industrious 
and tlirifty. When an Aror4 girds up his loins (says a Jhang 
proverb), ho makes it only two miles to Lahore.”* ® 

In BaMwalpur the Arords are very numerous and have the whole 
of Its trade in their hands, dealing iu every commodity, and even 
selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers or money- 
lenders, and in the latter capacity they have now acquired a consi^rable 
amount of land by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners. 

* A variant of this proverb current in Gnlrdnwala is Tnir "a T 

their loins, they make it onlythrlelS’ o^a“ 
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Arota gTOUjps. 

tKougli 40 or 50 years ago they did not own an acre of cDltivated land. 
In the service of the State more Aror^s than Muhammadans are 
employed, though the latter are nearly six times as namerous as the 
former. As several land-owning families have been ruined in their 
dealings with Aror4s such sayings* * * § as Kirdr howi ydv, dushman dhdr 
na dhdr, he who has a Kirar for a friend, needs not an enemy,” are 
current in the State, t 

By religion the great majority of the Aroj’as are Hindus, bub a good 
many are Sikhs. 

As a body the Aror4s claim to be Khattrig and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Paras RAm. Polk etymology indeed avers that 
when so persecuted they denied their caste and described it as aur 
or * other,' whence ^ Arora but another tradition, current in Gujr^t, 
Faya they were driven by Paras R4m towards Multan near which they 
founded Arorkot* Cursed by a faqir the town became desolate and 
the Arords fled by its three gates, on the North, South and West, 
whence the three main groups into which they are now divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. The ruins of Arorkot are 
said to be near Eohri in Sindh. J 

The Arora caste is organised in a very similar way to the Khattris. 
Its primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups 

1. XJttarddhl, Northern, 

2. Dakhana or Dakhauadhain, Southern, t Sometimes classed as 

3. ^)ahrd,. Western. . I one group. 

4. Sindh i, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but nob in others. In 
Jhang they do not, but in Pfizilka they .are said to have begun to 
do so. The probability is that the Dakhand still take wives from the 
jpahr4 group, as they used to do.§ 

The TJttaradhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east 
of the Indus, except in Bah4walpur where it takes wives from the 
other three groups : in Hazfira where it occasionally takes them from 

* Kir^r, a term applied by Muhammadans to any Hindu shof -keeper or trader, is by no 
means equivalent to Aroya, see s. v, Kir^r. 

t The justice of the above quotation from the draft Gazetteer of the Bah^walpur State 
is disputed, and it is pointed out that the earlier Daudpotra rulers of Bah^walpur employed 
Aroras in positions of trust, and even appointed them to semi-military office as Bakhshis or 
paymasters. At present the Aroyas are losing ground, especially in the higher grades of the 
State service. 

X A correspondent, referring to the Arorhans Aoli, an Urdu pamphlet published by the 
Khatri Samachar Press, Lahore, adds some interesting details.' The pamphlet appears to be 
based in a History of the Aro^bans inNdgri and the Bhu 8utr (Origin of the World) Purdn. 
In the latter is given a dialogue between Parasu B^ma and Art, a Khatri, in which the latter 
stoutly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and wins Parasu Rama’s respect, being advised by hiiw, 
to settle in Sindh. The pamphlet also ascribes a sectarian origin to the Arora groups, and 
declares that in 195 Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among the Aroras, so their 
purohit Gosain Sidh Bhoj convened a meeting at which the upholders of the old customs sat 
to the north, the reformers to the south and the moderates or neutrals to the west. 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was assigned to the conservatives and the South to 
both the other parties, a fact which explains why the Bakhanis and Dahras are sometimes 
regarded as one and the same. 

§ Punjab Census Report, 1883, § 544. 
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tlie Dahrds or Dakhan^s on payment but not by exchange ; and in 
Ferozepore* where it takes from the Dahras.* 

The UttarMhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the Bdri-Buujtlhi 
divisions. The Bari group consists of 12 sections, thus — 




Sub-grotip [i ) . 


1. 

Gliumai. 


4 . 

Bazdz. 

2. 

Narule. 


5 . 

Shikri. 

3. 

Monge. 






Suh-group (ii). 


6. 

Mancsbande. 

1 

7 . 

Pasricbe. 



Suh- group (Hi). 


'8. 

' Kantor. 


11 . 

Wadbwe. 

•9. 

Mdnak Table. 


12 . 

Sethi. 

10. 

Guruwdre. 





And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only Jake wives from 
numbers S-12, and there is.a further tendency on the part of numbers 
1-5 to discontinue giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7. In the 
south-east of the Punjab the Bdri and Bunjahi groups exist both 
among the Northern and Southern Arord.s.t 

A list of the Arord gots or sections will be found in Appendix I to this 
Yolunie. 


There are a few sections, e.g., Sachdeo, Lund, Bazaz and others, 
which are founddn more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethi 
section may possibly be the same as the Seth or Sethi Section of the 
Khattns, The Rassewat or ropemakers are clearly by origin an occupa- 
tional section like the Baz^z or clothiers. ‘ 


The names ending in jd are beyond all question patronymics. Others 
such as Budhraja or Bodhrd>ji suggest a religious origin. 

The Gosain, Mule-santie claim to be descendants of a Gaur Brahman 
who cai^ to the Jhan^ District and assumed the name of the Guriiw£rd, 
section, but became a devotee or gosain who made converts. 


Other sections bave various traditions as to their origins : Thus tbe 
Ndrangs say they were originally Raghbansis who denied their race 
when Paras Earn destroyed the Khattris, with the words nd rag, ‘ No 
Ragbbansi. N&rag became Narang. The Ohikur, a sub-section of the 
Sachdeos are so called because on a marriage in that section sweet- 
meats were as plentiful as mud (cMkur). NardM is derived froninirdZa, 
unique, because once a snake got into tbe cbum when a woman was 

making butter, so the men of this section never churn, though fts 
women may. 


The Gogias or Gogas have a saying ; 

• khdh, hhar pdni, Tan tani parsing QogidnV 

2 .e., they say to a would-be son-in-law: 

' Dig a well and fiU it with water. Then marry a Gogidni. 


* Trans-Indus Captain O’Brien notes a solitary 
ono being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhani) 
t Sirsa Settlement Report, 1884, p 114 


case of a girl of tbe Jam section (Uttari- 
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As in other castes some sections oE the Aroras are credited with 
inherited carative powers. Thus the Dalewd,nis of Jd^mpur can cure 
hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying it to the bite. 
This power was conferred on their forbears by the blessing of their 
pirj the saint of Daira DinPan^h, The Du^s^ have an inherited power 
of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching the part affected. 
The pain called chu& may also be cured by this section which uses the 
following charm : — sith hdrU phulon hhdri dari, bhanne chil 
(waist) karenddsdriJ The charm is read over a cloth and this is then 
applied thrice to the part, a pilsh being finally given to it to expel 
the pain. The power was conferred on S4th Hari, the ancestor of 
the section, by faqirs* * * § It is also said to be essential that the patient 
should go straight home without looking back. The power is exercised 
gratis. 

A man of the Ohugh got can cure chuk or pain in the loinst by 
pushing the suffei'er from behind. If a Chugh is not on hand, it is 
sufficient to go to his house and rub one’s back against the wall. 
Ohugh may be derived from chuk, because the tribe has this power, 
but perhaps the idea is simply that a Ohugh has power ov^r chick. It 
can also be cui’ed by a family of Dhingrd. Arords of E^janpur who 
apply a part of their clothing to the part affected and push the 
patient thrice, or if none of them are present their house- wall is as 
efficacious as a Chugh. 


Several Arord. sections are named after animals such as 


Babbar (? 1) in Montgomery. 
Ohutdm,^ bat. 

Gabd., calf. 

Ghira, dove, Montgomery and 
Multdn. 

Giddar, jackal. 

Ghord, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Hans, goose, Montgomery. 
Kukar,§ Kukkar, cock, Mont- 
gomery, Multdn and Hissdr. 
Kukreia, cockerell, Dera Ismail 
^ Khan. 


Lumar, fox, Montgomery. 
Machhar, mosquito, Gujrat. 
Makkar, locust, Gujrdt. 

Mendd (?) ram or Mindhd, long- 
haired, Montgomery. 

Nangidl, snake, Dera Ismail 
Khdn. 

Hdg-pdl, Nang-pdl.jl 
Nangru. 

(?) Siprd, a serpent. 


Other sections are named from 
likely to be totemistic. Such are 

Cbdwald, rice. 

Gerd, said to avoid the use of 
ochre, geru, (in Dera Ismail 
Khdn), 

Gheia, fr. gh% clarified butter. 


plants, etc., and are perhaps more 

Jandwdni, named after the jand 
tree in Dera Ismail Khdn. 
Kasturia, said to avoid the use of 
musk, kasturif (Dera Ismail 
Khdn). 


* In Hispar tMs section of the Aroras may not wear blue Unghd (trousers), 

t A child born feet foremost can cure pain in the loins by kicking the part affected; 

i Chutdni, bat : a child was once attacked by bats; which, however, left him uninjursd. 
The section worships bats’ nests i^charuchitH) at marriages. 

§ The Kukar will not eat fowls, but most Hindus have a prejudice against them as food 
and in this very caste the Mehndiratta have for the last 12 or 14? years refused to eat them 
too. 

II Nangp^l does not appear to mean * snake, *.but protector or raiser of snakes. 
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Kathpdilj wood or timber (Mont- 
goraery), 

Katdria,* dagger (Multiin). 

Khaui-jauj barley-eater. 

Lotd-, a vesseLt 

Mdnak-taHia : said, in Hiss^r, to 
reverence the tdhli or shisham 
tree. 

Mehndirattd^ henna : (Mont- 
gomery and Multdn). 

Tareja^ tarH, their ancestor once had to conceal himself 

among gourds, and they do not eat gourds. 

Yeh-khani^ Vid-kh^ni poison-eater: fr. veh or viu, ' poison % in the 
Sindhi dialect as spoken in Bahdwalpnr. Possibly arsenic is meant. 

■With regard to the sections mentioned as existing in Dera Ismail 
Khan, it is distinctly said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it sacred. The animal is 
fed, and the plant not out or injured. The Chdwalds, however, do not 
abstain from using rice, or show id any respect. 

The women of the Uttarddhi group wear red ivory bracelets (and 
affect red petticoats with a red border, in Ferozepore), whence this 
group is styled Ldlohuriwdldi 

TheDakhatid womem wear white ivory bracelets (and also affect 
red petticoats, the lower part ^laced ^ with blach^). 

By gotra the Aroras, in Grujrat at least, are said to be Kusbal, but 
their real gotra appears to be Kdsih, ? Kishab or Keshav. 


Mungi, a kind of tree (Hissar). 
Pabreja, akind of plant (Multd.n) 
Rihdini,§ basil. 

Siiwi-buti, green-herb. 

Seldm{?)^ pipal tree, Dera Ismail 
Klidn. 

Taneja,|| a kind of grass, tirmi * 
(Multan and Montgomery), 


, At weddings the Uttar^dhis in Perozepore are said to have a distinc- 
tive custom in the do rate phere^ i,e., tVie boy’s party must reach the 
bride s house on the afternoon of tie 5th if the date fixed be the 6th 
or night of the 7th and the milni must be on the 6th-6th. Dakhn^s 
^ other hand arrive before or on the afternoon 

of the 6th and if lagan be fixed for an early hour on the 6th the 
bridegroom and a Bphman go in advance for that ceremony, the 
wedding-party following so as to arrive in the afternoon. 

marriage*^ is in theory reprobated, but in practice tolerated 
among the Aroras, and in the south-west of the Punjab it is often 


vhcTOrfpla^gbeneith^t^bufdi^^^ children 

of employing his own pJrohit caUe<f in Lme^othtr^Bra W ancestor instead 

grass called Hran, whence came the name Taneja. seated him on a kind of 

tions ma^ ^sSbfy^bVobse^rvedln border. These refined distinc- 
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Arora — Arya SamaJ, 

Holemnized by tbe couple g^oing out and circumambulating burning 
reeds. ^ The Brahmans recognise widow marriage and assist at it, in 
fact if it is solemnised without a Brahman, people refrain from eating 
or drinking with the couple for a short time. 

The customary law of the Aroras differs both from Hindu Law and 
the ordinary Punjab Custom. In its main features it resembles thnt 
of the Hindus generally in the south-west Punjab, and one of its 
distinctive features is the sawdi, an extra quarter share which goes to 
the eldest son. Many Arord, sections allow sons by the wife of 
another caste provided she was married as a virgin, not as a widow, 
one-third of their fathers property, two-tKirds going to the sons by 
the other (Arora) wife. The position of daughters and sisters is more 
favourable than it usually is among Hindus under the Punjab Custom.* 

Aewal, a Jat tribe, found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Ghd^zi Khdn Dis- 
trict. liike the Manjothas and Sdnghis it follows the Baloch customs 
in all matters connected with marriage, etc., thus differing from nearly 
all the other Jd,t tribes of that tahsil. Also found in Multdn, where it 
is classed as agricultural. 

Ary^ a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Arya Samaj. — By far the most important modern Hindu sect in the Punjab, 
the Arya Samd,j was founded about 1847 by Pa adit Day au and Saras- 
wati, a Brahman of Kathidwdr. Born in 1824, Dayd-nand had an 
equal aversion to idolatry and marriage, and after profound researches 
in Sanskritic lore ha founded a samaj or union at Lahore soon after 
1847 — and subsequently in the rest ol the Punjab. The latter 
part of his life was spent in travels in the United Provinces and 
Kdjputdna. His attacks on existing Hinduism roused great antagonism. 
He insisted on a special interpretation of the Vedas and left behind him 
several works such as the Vede Bhdshya^ or translation of the Vedas, 
the Saiydrth Prahdsh in which the Arya religion is contrasted with 
others, and the Bhumka, an introduction to the study of the Vedas. 

The Arya or ^ Vedlc^ religion writes Mr. Maclagan,^^ is primarily 
the outcome of the solvent action of natural science on modem 
Hinduism. The members of the Arya Samaj find the fantastical 
representations of the world and of man which are put forward in the 
eighteen Puranas to be inconsistent with natural science, and so reject* 
their authority, looking on -them as the outcome of the ignorance and 
craft of comparatively recent generations of Brahmans. The original 
and only authoritative scriptures iu the eyes of the Arya Samaj are 
the four Vedas, and its professed aim is to restore the paramount 
authority of the Vedas by purging away subsequent accretions. Scrip- 
tures more recent than the Vedas and anterior to tbe Fur^nas (such 
as the Brahmanas, the six philosophic Darshanas, the ten Upanishads, 
etc.), are regarded as explanatory of the Vedas and authoritative only 
where they are not contradictory thereto. The Vedas themselves con- 
stitute the only infallible revelation. — ‘"The Vedas’, wrote Day4nand^ 

^ are revealed by God. I regard them as self-evident truth, admitting 
of no doubt and depending on the authority of no other book, being 


^ P unjab Customary Law, XVIII, pp. vii, ix, xvii, c/, also Introd., p. 8. 
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represented in nature, tlie kingdom of God/ Tlie bases of tlxe Ai*yan 
faith, are the revelation of God in tlie 'Vedas and in Nature, and thohrstj 

practical element in tin's belief is the interpretation of tlio Vedas in 

conformity with the proved results of natural science. 

In the interpretation of the Ve3as the Arya Samaj finds itself at 
issue with the Sanskritists of Europe, Whose ti^anslations roprosent 
the Vedas as the religious literature of a primitive people and, like the 
literature of other primitive peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsist- 
ent wirh, scientific accuracy. The Aryas contend that such a view 
arises from a mistaken literal translation of their scriptures, and that 
the earlier, and consequently more trustworthy, commentators .having 
always refused to construe the Vedas iu their literal sense, it is a 
mistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with 
any meaning other than a metaphorical or derived one. Following 
these principles, the Samdj not only defends the Vedio rishis froin^ all 
imputations of pantheism and polytheism, but finds in their writings 
numerous indications of an accurate acquaintance with the facts of 
science. It holds that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinonce from 
spirituous liquors are inculcated by the Vedas, and inculcated to a 
large extent on purely scientific grounds. It holds that the great 
religious rite of Vedic times, the agnihotra or Kama sacrifice, is instituted 
with a view to rendering air and water wholesome and subservient to 
health, and because ^ it plays a prominent part in putting a stop to 
the prevalence of epidemics and the scarcity of rainfall.^ It is con- 
vinced that the latest discoveries of science, such as those of electricity 
and evolution, were perfectly well known to the seers who were in- 
spired to write the Vedas. 

'While conceding this much to modern natural science, the Aryas 
refuse to see in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retain- 
ing their confidence in the Vedas, they have avoided the radical 
materialism of some of the earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. 
The Arya philosophy is orthodox, and based mainly on the UpanishadSk 
The tenets of Day^nand, though leaning rather to the Shankya doc- 
trine, do not fit in precisely with any one of the six orthodox systems; 
but these systems are all regarded by the 'Aryas as true and as differ- 
ent aspects of the same principles. The three entities of Dayanand^s 
philosophy are God, the Soul and 'prakriti or Matter, Soul he regarded 
as physically distinct from God, but related to^ Him as the contained 
to the container, the contemplated to the contemplator, the son to the 
father. Soul enters into all animals and there are indications of soul 
in the vegetable kingdom also. In most of its details the Aryan system 
retains the terminology of the traditional philosophy of Hinduism. 
It maintains above all things the law of metempsychosis and places 
the aim of virtue in escape from the law ; but this moksh or beatitude 
is for au era (kalp) only, after the termination of which the soul 
resumes its wanderings. The localization of the Hindu paradises, 
Parlok and Sw^rg, is rejected : heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and 
sorrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 

As a consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of rites on 
behalf of the dead, and by this cuts at the root of that great Hindu 
institution^ the srdddh. Like <^ther Hindus the Aryas burn the dead^ 
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Arya Samdj aim^. 

but for alleged sanitary reasons they employ spices for the burning. 

At first they took the phul to the Ganges, but now they cast it into 
the nearest stream : they do not call in the Achd.raj, and they, omit all 
the ceremonies of the hiryakarm. At marriage they go round the 
sacred fire and walk the seven steps like the Hindus, but omit the 
worship of Ganesh. They generally employ Brahmans at weddings, 
but in several known instances these have been dispensed with. The 
’ Sam^j finds an efficacy in prayer {prdrthana) and worship {updsna) ; 
but it greatly limits the number of ceremonies to which it accedes any 
meritorious powers. It discourages entirely the practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the use of beads, and saudal-wooi marks, 
gifts to worthless mendicants, and all the thousand rites of popular 
Hinduism. Only those rites {sanshdras) are to bo observed which 
find authority in the Vedas, and these are 16 in number only. Ido- 
latry and all its attendant ceremonies have, according to the Aryas, no 
" basis in the Vedas and no place in true religion. Ild.m, Krishna and 
other objects of popular adoration are treated euhemeristically as pious 
or powerful princes of the clden time ; and in their salutation to each 
other the Aryas substitute the word ^Namaste^ for the ^ R^m Ram^ 
of the vulgar. 

Social and political aims of the Samdj. — The Aryas are careful to 
defend their religion from a charge of novelty they regard it as a revival 
of an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to the 
Brahmans. The Arya theory of to-day is that the real Brahman is one 
who is a Brahman in the heart ; that the Vedas are not confined to one 
class ; and that all castes are equal before God. It is careful, however, to 
accept the existence of the four castes of ancient Hinduism : it retains the 
sacred thread for the three superior castes, and by implication debars 
the Sudras from some of the privileges of the twice-born. In practice 
no Arya will marry with another caste or eat with men of anoth»=»r caste. 
I'he sect being almost entirely composed of educated men and being 
based on theories unfitted to the understanding of the lower castes, the 
right of Ohuhras and the like to join its ranks has not, I understand, 
been put to the test. But the Samdj is said to have been successful in 
receiving back into Hinduism persons couverted to Christianity or 
Muhammadanism and in reinstating such persons in caste. The Aryas 
'do not regard the cow as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudice 
in considering the slaughter of a cow more heinous than that of other 
animals : and in the anti -cow-killing movement the Samdj was to some 
extent identified with the movement, though less so in the Punjab than 
in the United Provinces. In other respects the social programme of the 
Samdj is liberal and anti-popular in the extreme. It sets its face 
against child- marriage and it encourages the remarriage of widows. It 
busies itself with female education, with orphanages and schools, dis- 
pensaries and public libraries, and philanthropic institutions of all sorts. 

* % sic * Jis * ^ ^ 

The Arya doctrines have been formulated in a series of ten somewhat 
wide propositions, and any person professing belief in the funda- 
mental principles of the Samdj is eligible for membership, and may, 
after probation, be admitted as a full member and obtain a vote in the 
affairs of the society. VTeekly meetings are held— generally on Sun^* 
days, so as to admit of the presence of Government servants and 
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pleaders— • with prayers^ lectures on the Vedas and other subjects, 
hymns sung on the Sd»ma Veda system, and other miscellaneous pro- 
ceedings. At an annual meeting, a report is re^ad and an Executive 
Committee with office-bearers appointed. Each local Sam^j is inde- 
pendent of the others ; but a considerable number of the local Sam^jes 
have voluntarily submitted to the Paropakd»rini Sabha or Provincial 
Committee, which in a general way supervises the local centres and 
arranges for the due provision of Upadeshaks or missionaries. The Arya 
Samd,j, though paying extreme reverence to the zhemory of Swd,mi 
Daydiuand, refuses to look on him or any one else as an infallible 
Guru; and in the absence of any central control exercised by an 
individual, the organization above described has been very instru- 
mental in keeping the society together and preventing so far any 
serious schism in its ranks. A still more marked influence is un- 
doubtedly exercised by the Day^nand Anglo-Vedic College, which 
was founded in Lahore some time ago and has been conducted entirely 
on Aryan lines. The College, while preparing students in the ordinary 
subjects with considerable success for the university examinations, pays 
special attention to instruction in Sanskrit and Hindi, and imparts a 
certain amount of religious training by the institutions of morning and 
evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the i^eading of extracts 
from the Satydrth PraJcdshJ^ 

The above quotations show how inadequately the Arya Sam^j is 
described as a sect. Since they were penned, in 1891 , the Samij has 
been divided on the question of the lawfulness or otherwise of 
animal foods and two parties have been formed, one the vegetarian 
or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or ^ cultured/ The former is 
however, by no means narrow in its views, for it favours female educa^ 
tibn. The latter holds possession of the Dayanand College and is 
thence also called the Anarkalli or College party as opposed to the 
vegetarian or City party. 

syu. matddH, a degree or order of the Gbsains- The term is 
applied to those settled in matSy as opposed to dbdhut. 

Asar, Asra, J^t clans (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Asial, *a clan of the Manj Rajputs. 

Asra, see Asar, 

Asram, a title found among Sannidsis. 

Astawar, a title found among Sanni^sis. 

Athangax, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in the south of Multan tahsil 
where it settled from Jammu in Mughal times. * 

Attar a dispensing druggist. « You get the drugs from the pan^dri, and 
^ke them to the attar to make np. He also makes araTe and sherbets, 
lie no longer makes (otto) which is only made by the gdndi or 
perfumer.” [D. C. J. J.]. j a 

Atjohait, Aghwan, synonyms for Afghan, {q. v.). 

AcjIjA, a tribe of J^ts descended from their eponym a Hajual R£jput and 
found in Si^lkot ; also found in Montgomery where they are Muhamma- 
dans and classed as agricultural. 
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Aurak, a M% tribe^ whose head-quarters would appear to be iu the 
Amritsar district, where ttey own a bar a/t of , originally, 12 villages, but 
they are found in the northern Mdilwa, as well as in the M^njha. 
They are said to be of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulakh lived 
in the M^njha, But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Ltii 
Iid.k, a Lunar R^jpnt. They are related to the Sekhu and Deo tribes 
with whom they will not intermarry. 


In Amritsar they give the following pedigree • 

Bam Chandar 

Kasab 

Dlmul 
Eaghupat 
Ude Bdp 

Pura 

I 

Malang 

Markhanb 

Goe 

Mandal 

Dhamch 

I 

AxilaMi. 

This would make them akin to the Punnun. They are al^o found as 
a (agricultural) tribe west of the Rd»vi as far as Leiah. In M<^t- 
ffomery they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. The Muhammadan 
Aulakh of Leiah have a curious tale. Complaint was ’made to Humd.yun 
that Pir Muhammad Bajan drank hhang, in defiance of the Quranic 
prohibition. So the emperor summoned the saint to Delhi and made 
him walk along a narrow path beset with poisoned swords, while a 
ferocious elephant pursued him- But as he walked the steel turned to 
water and one of his disciples killed the elephant with a single blow ot 
his staflE. Among the courtiers was E4ja Aulakh, a Punwar Rd,jpu^ 
who at once embraced IslAm. The saint returned to Bdjanpur, and 
Aulakh followed him, conquered the country from the Baluu tribe and 
gave it to the Pirs, on whom the emperor also conferred \t ra jag%r, 
thpugh the Aulakh continued to administer it until about 175 years 
ago, when their power declined- 


Aurak, see Aulakh. 

Auee, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Adbakzai, a branch of the Afrfdfs in Tfrdh. See Orakzai. 

Aw AN.— The Awdns are an important tribe, exclusively Mnhamwadan, 
ohiedy found in the Salt Range, where they possess an Awdnk^i, -but 
also widely spread to the east, south and west of that tract., hxtend- 

* There is 'also an AwAnkSri in J-unimdur : Purser s ® 
the AwAns hold a bdra in the Dasuya pargana on the ha^ levd plain near mufifflaan 

P.N.Q.I„§466i 
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ing along the wliole length of the Range from Jhelnm to the Indus, 
they are found in great numbers throughout the whole country be- 
yond it up to the foot of the Sulem^ns and the Safed Koh* i though 
in trans-Indus Bannu they partly, and in Dera Ismail Kh4n wholly, 
merge in the Jdta, a term which in those parts means little more 
than a nondescript peasant. In Peshawar the Awdns are included 
in the hamsdya or faqir class. In Kohd.t towards Khushalgarh they 
resemble the Awans of the Salt Range, but elsewhere in that District 
are hardly distinguishable from the Bangash and Ni^zais among 
whom they live. 

The independent possessions of the Awdhs in the Salt Range 
were once very considerable, and in its western and central portion 
they are still the dominant race. As a dominant tribe the eastern 
limits of their position conicide approximately with the western 
border of the Ohakw^I and Find Dddan Khd>n tahsils, but they have 
also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far as the 
Sutlej, and southwards down that river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at the foot of the western 
Salt Range, but have been gradually driven up into the hills by 
Path^ns advancing from the Indus, and Tiwdnas from the Jhelum. 

The word Awd,n is not unplausibly derived from Ahwdn, ^helper/t 
but various explanations of its origin are given. According to one 
tradition the Awans, who claim Arab origin, are descendants of Qutb 
Shdh, himself descended from Ali, and were attached to the Mu- 
hammadan armies which invaded India as ^ auxiliaries,^t whence their 
name. In ElapurthaM a more precise version of their legend makes 
them Alwi Sayyids, who oppressed by the Abbassides, sought refuge 
in Sindh ; and eventually allied themselves with Sabuktagin, who 
bestowed on them the title of Awdin. But in the best available account 
of the tribe§ the Aw^ns are indeed said to be of Arabian o^’igiu and 
descendants of Qutb Shah, but he is said to have ruled Herdt arid 
to have joined Mahmud of Ghazni when he invaded India. Wich 
him came six of his many sons : Gauhar Shdh or Gorrara, who settled 
near Sakesar : Raldn Shdh or Kalgan who settled at Dhankot 
(Kdldhdgh) : Ohauhdn who colonised the hills near the Indus 1| : Khokhar 
or Muhammad Shah who settled on the Ohenab : Tori^ and Jhajh 
whose descendants are said to be still found in Tirdh and elsev/here. 


♦ Rayerty says ^w5,a-kirs’ held the Karwin darra in Knrram, but none apnear to be 
fonnd now in the Knrram Valley : Notes, p. 82. 

t .Another tradition is that when Znhair went forth to fight with Hasan, he^'left his wife 
Zam-nl-abidain in amdn or ‘ trnst,’ whence her son’s descendants are 
Awan. A cnrions van^t of this appears in Talagang where it is said that Qutb 
Shah s descendant ha^g lo^ sons was bidden by a saint to place his next born son 

in a potter s kiln ten trust’. He did so, and after the kiln had been burnt the child was 

OUb SIJL1V6. 

$ For as equivalent to Ansiliary we may compare euergetai : McCriadle’s Ancient 

iTldtn^ p. oo 

§ By 3^ . W. S. Talbot in the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1905, pp. 102 — 104 He disposes of 
Cunnm^am sth^rythat Janjufis and AwSns were withia hStorical times one ra<»^- (^cb 
survey Reports n 17 fi.) : ^d of Bra^eti^s theory that the Awins^gh i^.* 

^ants mto ihe Pmjah. are descended from Bactrian Greeks. Mr. T^bot &.so m^ioSae 

«= psssroiv 

II One of his de^ndants was Khattar, founder of the Khattars of Attook. 

Possibly Tun is meant, and.tbe Knrram VaUey is referred to as their* locality. 
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Awdn grcnipB. 

The originally Hind a character of these names is patent^ and not 
explained away by the tradition that Chanhitn and Khokhar took their 
mother^s name. 

In Grujr^t tradition gives Qntb Shah three wives, from whom sprang 
the Khokhars and the four muhins or clans of the Awans. By Barth, 
his first wife, he had a son named Khokhar : by Sahd, he had Khurara 
or Gurara : and by Fateh Khatun, three sons — ^Kalgdn, Chauhdiu and 
Kundan. 

These four clans are again divided into numerous septs, often bear- 
ing eponymous names, but sometimes the names of Gujar, J^t and 
other tribal septs appear. Thus in SMlkot^ the Awdns are said to 
be divided into 24 muhins. But in Gujrdt the Khurara clan comprises 
21 sub-divisions, including such names as J^lap and Bhakri : the 
Kalgdn comprise 43 sub-divisions, including Dudial, Andar, Papin 
and others ; the Chauhdins have three septs, Ludain, Bhusin and 
Ghuttar : and the Kunddn Ohechi, Mahr, Malka^ May^n, Puchal and 
Saroia, Few of these look like Muhammadan patronymics. 

Note, — The Aw^ns in Kapnrthala are said to have the following gots : — Kalgan (really a 
muhin^j Rai Bdl, Ghalli, Jand, Bagew^li, Jasp41, Khokhar^ Gobu or Gnlistto, Harpil 
and Khor Joti. 

The A wan septs give their names to several places-names, such as 
Golera in Rawalpindi, Khiora (Khewra) in Jhelum, Baj dra in Sialkot, 
Jand, etc. 

As claiming descent from Qutb Sh^h the Aw^ns are often called 
Qutb-shdhi, and sometimes style themselves Ulami. In 6ujrd.t they 
only marry mfer se, refusing to give daughters even to the Ohibbs, 
and not inter-marrying v^ith the Khokhars. In Jhelum too ‘^Aw^ns 
give their daughters in marriage to Aw^ns only as a rule, though 
there seems to be some instances of marriages with leading men of the 
Chakwdl tribes : it is said, however, that the Kalab^gh Mallik refused 
to betroth his daughter to Sard^r Muhammd Ali, chief of the Edwal- 
pindi Ghebas. In some families at least, prominent Aw^ns not in- 
frequently take to wife women of low tribes (usually having an Aw^n 
wife” also), an3~tKis practice does not seem to meet with as much 
disapproval as in most other tribes of equal social standing : but 
ordinarily AwAn wives alone are taken.t .Certain families marry with 
certain other families only : and in all cases marriage is generally bnt 
not necessarily within the muhV^ 


* The Cnstomary Law of this District (Volume XIV) p. 3, gives the following list of Awah 
sub-clans : — 

9 Harpal 17 

10 Jalkhvh 18 

11 Jand 19 

12 Jhdn 20 

13 Khambre 21 

14 Khardna 22 

15 Malka 23 

16 Mandtx 44 

Those in italics are retnrned as Khurara in Gujrat. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9, 11, 14, 22 and 2i 
are classed as Kal^n. 

t In Rawalpindi the children of a low-caste woman by an Awan are not considered tm# 
Awizifio 


Bagw41 

B4jra 

Bidder 

Ohandhar 

Ghhiila 

Dhingle 

Ghnlle 

Gorare 


Mangat 

Mirza 

Pappan 

Ropar 

SalhC 

Sangwil 

Saroya 

Wa^l 



^ jLwav^^Jizad, 

entirely consistent with the popular classification 
of the Awans as zdmmddr or yeomen, in contradistinction to the sdhu 
or gentry (Jan] uas and Ghakkars), but on a level with the lifairs and 
other leading tribes of Chakw^I. 

family among the Aw^ns is that of the Malik of 
labagh, and throughout the Jhelum Salt Range they have numerous 
mahks, uot^hW JAl Khin. of Nurpiir in Find Uadan Ehdn, head 
of the Shia. (descendants of Shih^n, a great maUk in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century) • 

4.1, Janjuas and Khokhars, but unlike the Ghakkars, 

he Awdns have the institution of sirddri, whereby the eldest son 

other respects their customs of 
i^entance are closely alike those of the other Muhammadan tribes 
Tiff, wliom they live In Sh^hpur and Jhelum, however, the 
Awdns recognize a daughter’s right to succeed. 

vertical tahsil all the graves have a 

distinguished by a smaner^febtuthTcT^^^^^ 

home with a flw f the boy’s 

is observed. ^ sweets : or no ceremony at all 

Atlsr, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltfin 

‘-fc'lTSf'iS =-.J4l,-Ss.'Sl 

‘ Raj,* and his yomiger brothers and eonn « ■ 
Ni^iof ialuls?*^' history of the Awins hr Urdu, published" by Dr. Ghul£m 
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API^ENDIX. 


M. Amin Oliand^s History of Sidlkot gives a curious pedigree of the 
Awdns which is tabulated below 

MUHAMMAD 


ZaMr Q4sim* 

Ausl — I5tli in descent 


Qntb siiali 


"I 

Wirj 

Eai Ealdi 


r I 

Khokhar Jakdn 


Golera Knlugan 
1 (15 families.) 
Bind-a 

i 

L 


Mirza 


MaliTr 


— "I 
Saruba. 
(FSaroia.) 


f "1 r~ 

Ptisn Hamir Tiir 

Progenitors of the Jdh^ns of 

Sialkott 


Banjiir 


r — 

Dengla 


Mandtt 


I 


Smgi 


Bharah-win Samduh 

Kahamb^ra. 


* Another account makes Ausl Sh^h descended from Muhammad Ediaifa, the Prophet’s 
son, by a woman of Janlr* 
t See article Mn, 

In Sidlkot the Awi^ns are known imder these 4 branches Gohera fthere is a tract in 
l^e Rawalpindi District still called Guhera, (or Gohera) after this tribe], Kahamb^ra, 
Dengla and Mandu. 
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Bab —A Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multan. 

Baba Lal Daryai, a sect, followers of a sddhu whose shrine is on the Chendb 
in the Wazirab^d tahsil of Gujr^nwd,!^ and who miraculously turned 
water into food. 

Baba Lali, a follower of one of several B&hd Lais. BAba LSI TahliwdM was 
a Bairdgi of Find D^dan Khdn who could turn dry sticks into shisham 
(tahli) trees. Another Ldl had a famous controversy with Ddr4 

Shikoh.* Another Bdhi, Ldl had his headquarters at Bhera, and yet 
another has a shrine in Gurddispur. 


BXbab. — A small tribe alHed to the Sherdnia — indeed said to be descended 
from a son of Dom, a grandson of Sherd nai. They are divided into 
two main branches, Mahsand and Ghora Khel. The former are sub- 
divided into four and the latter into eight sub-divisions. 

The Babars are a civilised tribe and most of them can read and 
write. t They are devoted to commerce and are the wealthiest, quietest 
and most honest tribe of the sub-Sulaimdn plains. Edwardes called 
them the most superior race in the whole of the trans-Indus districts, 
and the proverb says : ^ A Bdbar fool is a Gandapur sage.* Intensely 

democratic, they have never had a recognised chief, and the tribe is 
indeed a scattered one, many residingr in Kandahar and other parts of 
KhordsdiD as traders. A few are still engaged in the powinda traffic. 
The Bdibars appear to have occuoied their present seats early in the 
14th century, driving out the J^ts and Baloch(?) population from the 
plains and then being pushed northward, by tbe ITshtarani proper. 
Their centre is Chaudwau and their outlying villages are held by 
and Baloch tenants, as they cultivate little themselves. 


Babbab, a J4t tribe in Dera Ghazi Kh4n— probably immigrants from the east 
or aboriginal— and in Buh^walpur, where they give tbe following 
genealogy 

BAJA KABAN. 

Kamdo. 

I 

Fargo. 

Janjiihaii. 

Khahh. 

I 


r — 

Babhevr, 


Qahhar^ 


I 

Bdbiar, 


Jhaggar. 


Babia.. a spotion of tlie Bh&tias, to whioli belong the chaudhris of Shujabai. 
Multan Gr., 1902, p. 166. 

Bachhal, a tribe of J4ts, found in pargana Bhirug, lTar4ingarh tahsil, 
Amb41a : descended from a Taoni Rajput by his J&% wife. 


Badah.— A Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 


* This sect is noticed in Wilson’s sects of the Hindus. * rr 

+ A B4bar. the Amln-ul-MuIk Nur Muhammad Kh&n, was Diw4n-i«Kul-Mamlakit to 
Taimur ShAh and gave a dan^ter to Shdh Zam4n AbdiU, Four Babar families are alto 
settled ip. Multan } i^axetteer^ ^901-02, p. lOl-* - " 
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Babanah^ a J£t (agricaltoral) found iu Multdn. 

BadbuNj $@e Babb. 

Babbcbh^ a tribe of claiuiing to be Saroa B4jpdta by descent tbrougb 
its eponym and his descendant Ktira Pal whose sons settled in SUllkot 
under Shah Jah4n : also found in Amritsar. 

BabbBj a 3&% clan (agricultural) fonnd in Multan. 

Bapgbjae, Bail-, a class (or possibly rank) found among the Brahmans, 
B^jputs, Meos and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with 
Gfijars. Thus the Bafgnjar Rdijputs about Bhundsi in Gurg^Lon border 
on villages held by Gdjars, and in one village there Gnjars hold most of 
the village and Bargujar B^jputs the rest. Similarly in Bdadalla near 
Pfinabd-na in Gurgdon Meos hold most of the village and Gdjars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.O.S.I., in P. N. Q. I., § 130). But according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargdjar are one of the 36 royal Bd,jput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from Ld,wa, son 
of Bdm Chandra. Their connection with the Mandahdr is noticed 
under I^ndahdr. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was Rdijor, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the south of Alwar, 
and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till 
dipossesaed by the Kachwd>ha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Anfipshahr on the Ganges, but- there is still a colony of them in 
GurgSon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgdou 
say that they came from JuUundur about the middle of the 
15th century j and it is certain that they are not very old holders of 
their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of oomparativelv 
recent date. 

Babhan OB Pakhai, a tribe of Jd-ts, claiming Saroa Bd,jput origin and 
descended from an eponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu. 
Found m Sidlkot. 


Babhab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) fonnd in Amritsar. 

Babhade, an agricultural clan found in Shd,hpur. 

They also own pargana Ghdir 


Babhi, a sept of Kanets found in Bashahr, 
in Knthdrr. 


BAnra, the c^penter who makes ploughs and other rude wood- work among 
the Gaddis ; (f r. ladhna, to out with an axe or saw). See Barhd.i. ^ 

Bini, a gipsy tribe which does not prostitute its women. The word is said 
to he a corruption of Bdzi-(gar) g. i,. Of. Wddia. 

Babohai^ a tribe of Jdts who ofEer food to their sati, at her shrine in Jasrdn 

Found ° each month. 


^^°°Stete^ Patlifin family, found in Multan the Deraj^t and Bahawalpur 


Badeo, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan* 


Babb, Babdttn, a gipsy tribe of Muhammadans, found in the Central Puniab 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds. Like the Keh^a 
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ttey are follo-wers of Imdm Slidff* and by his teaching justify their 
habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. They are considered 
outcast by other Muhammadans. They work in straw, make pipe- 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they are also said to lead 
about bears and occasionally travel as pedlars. Apparently divided 
into three clans, Wahid, Dhard and Balara. They claim Arab origin. 
First cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehal. 


BAnwAt, a Rdijput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bapyb, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bagdab, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BIghbIn, BIghwan, the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Mdli, 
meaning a ‘ gardener,’ and commonly used as equivalent to Ardin 
in the Western Punjab, and even as far east as Lahore and Jnllun- 
dur. The Bdghbd,ns do not form a caste and the term is merely 
equivalent to Md,li, Malidr, etc. 

Baghela, lit. ‘'tiger’s whelp,” one of the main division of the KdthidiS, whose 
retainers or dependents they probably were originally. Confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kamdlia in Montgomery, and classed as Rd,jput 


agricultural. 

Baghub, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

BagiyIna, a Muhammadan Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Bagbah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

BageIna, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BiGRi.t (1) a term applied to any Hindu Bdjput or Jdt from Bdgay 

or nrairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Hissdr, in 
contradistinction to Deswdla. The Bfigris are most numerous 
in the south of that District, but are also found m some numbers under 
the heading of Jdt in Sidlkot and Patidla. In Gurdaspur the Bagn 
are Salahria who describe themselves as Bdgar or Blmgar by clan, 

and probably have no connection with the of. Hiss^r and its 

neighbourhood. (2) a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Bahadabke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: also a 


Joiya sept. 

BAHAti, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BahI]^, a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

a tribe of Pathdns which holds a hdra of 12 villages near Hoshidr- 
pnr, (should be verified ?). 

B^HJfAN, an Av&i rx clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

4.1, e time of the Prophet there were four brothers, Imam Azam, 

* It said that m th ^ Imam Naik, and Shaikh Dhamar, ancestor of 

Itnfi.m Hamil, _ -n Im&m Shafi. Once Shaikh Dhamar killed a tortoise, an 

the Badus* was a ® , three of the brothers, but Im 4 m Shafi, approving bis con- 

act which was reproDate ^ whereupon the three Imams called him had and hence his 
duct, the Shaikh ate the a Such is the Badu legend, but the four Imams were ‘woi 


not merely to Baiputs and J . Muhammadan from Jaisalmer or Bikaner whp 

walpur it is applied to any xiiuuu v 
speaks B&gii. 
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BahniwIc*, a Jdt tribe, found oTiiefly in Hissar and PatMla. They are also 
found on the lower Sutlej in Montgomery, where in 1S81 they probably 
" returned themselves as Bhatti Rd^jputs, which they claim to be by de- 
scent. In Hissar they appear to be a Bdgri tribe, though they claim to 
be Deswali, and to have been Cbauhans of Sambhar in Rajputana whence 
they spread into Bikdner and Sirsa. Mr, Purser says of them:— In 
numbers they are weak; but in love of robbery they yield to none of 
the tribes.*' They gave much trouble in 1857. In the 15bh century 
the Bahniwal held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner was then 
divided. 

Bahokhs, a Kharrahclan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bahowana, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

BAHBtJPiA.— J5a?irupia is in its origin a purely occupational term derived 
from the Sanskrit hahu ^ many ' and riopa ^ iocm/ and denotes an 
actor, a mimic, one who assumes many forms or characters, or engages 
in many occupations. One of the favourite devices of the Bahrupias 
is to ask for money, and when it is refused, to ask that it may be 
given on condition of the Bahrupia succeeding in deceiving the 
person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahrupia will again visit 
the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or what not, sell 
his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and claim the 
stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtak there are Ohuhra Bahrupias. But in some districts a family 
or colony of BahrlSpias has obtained land and settled down on it, and 
so become a caste as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia 
family in P^nipat which holds a village revenue- free, though it now 
professes to be Shaikh. In Sialkot and Grujr^t M ah tarns are commonly 
known as Bahrupias. In the latter District the Bahrupias claim con- 
nection with the Raj^s of Ohittaur and say they accompanied Akbar in 
an expedition against the Pathdns. After that they settled down to 
cultivation* on the banks of the Chendb. They have four clans — 
Rathaur, Chauhdn, Punwar and Sapawat — which are said not to in- 
termarry. All are Sikhs in this District. Elsewhere they are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, actors, mountebanks and sometimes cheats. The 
Bahrupias ^ of Gurddspur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 
The Bahrupia is distinct from the Bhand, and the Bahrupia villages 
on the Sutlej in Phillaur tahsil have no connection with the Mahtoyis 
of Hosbiarpur.t Bahrupias are often found in wandering gangs. 

Bahti, a term used in the eastern, as Chang is used in the western, portion 
of the lower ranges of the Kdngra Hills and Hoshidrpur as eouivaleot 
to Ohirth* All of them intermarry. 

Bahti, hill men of fairly good caste, who cultivate and own land largely; 
and also work as labourers. They are said to be degraded Sdiputs. 

(except Dasuya) and Jullundur they are called Bdhti; 
m Dasfiya andNurpur Chang ; inK^ngra Ghirth;all intermarry freely. 
In the census of 1881 all three were classed as B^hti. The Chang are 
also said* to be a low caste of labourers in the hills who also ply as 
muleteers. ^ 


^ As cultivators they are thrifty and ambitious^ 
rope-nets — iranggars, and chiTckas in Glllr^t* 
t P. N. Q, I., § 1034. 


They also make baskets, ropes and 
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Baid — Bairdgi. 

BaiDj a got of the Oswal Bhahrds, Brahmans and other castes : also 

a physician^ a term applied generaly to all who practise Vedio me- 
dicine. 

Baidwan^* * * § ^ an important Hinda-Sikh Jat tribe in Atnbdla. 

Bains, a Jat tribe, whose head- quarters appear to be in Hoshij^rpart and 
Jullundur, though they have spread westwards even as far as Rawal- 
pindi, and eastwards into Ambdla and the adjoining Native States. 
They say that they are by origin Janjda Rdjpats, and that their ances- 
tor Bains came eastwards in the time of Firoz Shdih. Bains is one of 
the 36 royal families of Rajputs, but T*)d believes that it is merely a 
sab-division of the Saryabansi section. They give their name to Bais- 
wara, or the easternmost portion of tho Ganges- Jamna dodb. The 
Sarddrs of Aldwalpur in Jullundur are Bains, whose ancestor came 
from Hoshidrpur to Jalla near Sirhind in Nabha some twelve genera- 
tions ago. 


The Baibagi. 

Bairagi. — The Bairdgi (Vairagi, more correctly, from Sanskr* vairdgya, 
^ devoid of passion/) is a devotee of Vi-^ ’ nu. The Bair^gis probably 
represent a very old element in Indian religion, for those of the sect 
who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as personating Nar Singh, 
the leopard incarnation of Yishnu, just as the Bhagauti fagir imitates 
the dress, J dance, etc., of Krishna. The priest who personates the 
god wh<5m he worships is found in * almost every rude religion ; while 
in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use of animal 
masks,^§ a practice still to be found in Tibet, There is, moreover, an 
undoubted pun on the word bhrdg, ^ leopard % and Baird^gi, and this 
possibly accounts for the wearing of the leopard skin. The feminine 
form of Bairdigi, bairagan, is theTerm applied to the ^aw-shaped crutch 
on which a devotee leans, either sitting or standing, to the small 
eixblematic crutch about a foot long, and to the crutch hilt of a sword 
or dagger. In Jind the Bair^gi is said to be also called Sh^mi. 

The orders devoted to the cults of Rdm and Krishu are known 
generically as Bair^gis, and their history commences with R^mtouja, 
who taught in Southern India in the ll-12th centuries, and from his 
name the designation R4m^nuji may be derived. [j But it is nob until 
the time of Rdm^nand, i.e., until the end of the 14th century, that the 
sect rose to power or importance in Northern India. 

The Bairdgfs are divided into four main orders {sampardas)^ 
R^rn^nandi, Yishnusw^mi, Nimdnandi and Mddhavachd,ri. 


* Fauoifully derived from haid, a physician — who rescued a bride of the olau from 
robbers and was rewarded by their adopting his name. 

t The Bains hold a hdrah or group of 12 (actually 15 or 16) villages near Mahilpur in 
this District. 

JTrumpp’s Adi-Granth, p. 98, 

§ Robertson Smith ; Religion of the Semites, p. ASy. 

II See Ibbetson, § 521 ; where the Ramanujis are said to worship Mahadeo and thus ap- 
pear to he Shaivas. Further the Bairagis are there said to have been founded by Sr£ 
Anand, the 12th disciple of Ram^nand, The termination nandi appears to be. connected 
with his name. 

It is only to the followers of EAm^nand or Ms coo temporaries that the term Bairagf is 
:properly applied. 
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The Bairdgi caste. 


Of tliese tlie first-named contains six of the 52 dwaras^ (schools) of 
these !Baird»gi orders^ the Anhhimandi, Dundaratn^ 

Kubhdp, and Eamsaluji. 

In the Punjab only two of the four sampardds are usually found. 
These are (i) the R^m^nandis, who like the Vishnusw^mis are devotees 
of Rd/tnchandr, and accordingly celebrate his birthday, the E^mnaumi,!" 
study the E^rndyand. and make pilgrimages to Ajudbid : their insignia 
being the taT pundri or trident, marked on the forehead in white, with 
the central prong in red or white. 

The only other group found in the Punjab is (ii) theNimdnandi, who, 
like the Mddhavachdris, are devotees of Krishna, They too celebrate 
the 8th of Bhddou as the date of Krishna^s incarnation, but they study 
the Sri Madh Bhagwat and the Gita, and regard Bindraban, Mathra 
and Dwarkdndth as sacred places. On their foreheads they wear a two- 
pronged fork,j: all in white. 

In the Punjab proper, however, even the distinction between Edma 
and Nimd-nandi is of no importance, and probably hardly known. In 
parts of the country the Bairdgis form a veritable caste being allowed 
to marry, and {e.g,) in Sirsa they are hardly to be distinguished from 
ordinary peasants, while in Karndl many (excluding the sddhus or 
monks of the monasteries, asthal, whose property descends to their 
spiritual children§) marry and their bindu or natural children succeed 
them. II This latter class is mainly recruited from the Jdts, but the 
caste is also recruited from the three twice-born castes, the disciple 
being received into his guru^s sampardd and dwdra.^ In some tracts, 
e, g , in Jind, the Bairdgis are mostly secular. They avoid in marriage 
their own samparda and their mother’s dwara. In theory any Bairdgi 
may take food from any other Bairdgi, but in practice a Brahman 
Bairdgi will only eat from the hands of another Brahman, and it is 
only at the ghosti or place of religious assembly that recruits pf all 
castes can eat together. The restrictions regarding food and drink are 
however lax throughout the order. Though the Bairdgis, as a rule, 
abstain from flesh and spirits, the secular members of the caste certainly 
do not. In the southern Punjab the Bairdgi is often addicted to bhang 


To return to the Bairdgis as an order, it would appear that as a 
body they keep the jata or long hair, wear coarse loin-cloths and 
usually affect the suffix Dds. As opposed to the Sanidsis, or Ldl-pddris, 
they style themselves Sitd-pddris, as worshippers of Sitd Rdm. 


the VaUbhacharis 3igaiiaiidis, and Nfmi-Kharak-swdmfs are 
ttnee of these dwjards : or the latter term may be equivalent to Nimanandi. Possibly the 

^ modern dwdra. The E^dha-balabhi, who affect Krishna’s wife 
B4dha, can hardly be anything but a dwdra. s wiie 

tThe9th ofBhadon. 

wlSfto'aS.M ““ ‘SWPOIII. N,r Singh Cnun-Iion) inoramaon 

property inherited from the naturk family XvS on tte nltnr^h1l^;»,, 

herited from the gur-d descends to the chela. In KSttal tah^ nf "“T 

Bairigis who own the village of Dig are pwdy se^r Kanialthe agncnltural 

orSila‘S anZT'S”™" “* » » »1«, I. to 
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Bairdgi developments. 

As regards his tenets a Bair^gi is sometimes said to be subject to 
five rules : — (i) he must journey to Dwarka and there be branded with* 
iron on the right arm {ii) he must mark his forehead^ as already- 
described, with the gopi chandan clay : {iii) he must invoke one of the 
incarnations of Krishna: (iv) he must wear a rosary of ; and (v) 
he should know and repeat some mantra relating to one of Vishnu^s 
incarnations. Probably these tenets vary in details, though not in 
principle, for each samparda, and possibly for each dwdra also. 

The monastic communities of the Bair^gis are powerful and ex- 
ceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, and exercise much 
hospitality. They are numerous in Hoshiarpur. Some of their mahants 
are well educated and even learned men, and a few possess a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. ® 


Baibagi developments. 

The intense vitality of the Baird.gi teachings may be gauged from the 
number of sub-sects to which they have given birth. Among these may 
be noted the Hari-Ddsis (in Eohtak), the Kesho-panthlst (in Multan) 
the Tulsi-Dasis, Gujr^nwala, the Murdr-panthisJ, the Bab4-Iid,lis. 

The connection of the earliest form of Sikhism with the Bairdgi 
doctrines is obscure, but it is clear that it was a close one. Kalladh^ri 
the ancestor of the Bedi family of Una, was also the predecessor of 
the Brahman Kalladhdri mahants of Dharmsal in the Una tahsil, who 
are Baird.gis, as well as followers of N^nak, whence they are called 
Vaishav-Nanak-panthi. This community was founded by one Nakodar 
D^s who in his youth was absorbed in the deity while lying in the 
shade of a banyan tree instead of tending his cattle, and at last 
after a prolonged period of adoration, disappeared into the unknown! 
Another Bairdgi, Bto Thamman, was a cousin of Nanak and is some! 
times claimed as his follower. His tank near Lahore is the scene of a 
fair, held at the Bais^klu, and formerly notorious for disturbances 
and, it is said, immoralities. It is still a great meeting point for 
Bairdgi ascetics. Further it will not be forgotten that B^da, the 
successor of the Sikh gurus, was, original^, a Bairdgi, while two 
Bairdgi sub-sects (the Sarnddsi and Simranddsi§) are sometimes classed 
as Uddsis. 

A modern offshoot of the Bairdgis are the Oharanddsis, founded by 
one Oharan Das who was born at Dehra in Alwar State in 1703.|1 His 
father was a Dhusar who died when his son, then named Ranjit Singh, 
was only 5. Brought up by relations at Delhi the boy became" a 

♦ These brands include the conch shell (sftawX:), discTi? or chaJcJcar, club or gada, and lotus. 
Besides the iron brands (tapt mudra, lit. fire-marks) water-marks isital mudra, lit. cold- 
marks) are also used. Further the imtiatory rite, though often performed at Dwdrkk, may 
be performed anywhere especially in the guru's house. Rome BairAgfs even brand their 
women’s aims before they will eat or drink anything touched by them. 

t Probably worshippers of a local saint or of Krishna himself. 

t Possibly followers of a Baba Murar whose shrine is in Lahore District, or worshippers 
of ICrishn Murdri, i.e., the enemy of Mur, a demon. 

§ Sometimes said to be one and the same. Simran Dds was a Brahman, who lived two 
centuries ago, and his followers are Gos^lns who wear the tulsi necklace and worship their 
guru's bed. 

II Another account says he blfcame Sukhdeo’s disciple at the age of lOinSbt. 1708 
1651 A. D. For a full account of the sect see Wilson’s quoted in Maclagan’s, Pumgab Censvi 
JZejport, 1891, p. 121, 
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Bdir&gi^Ba^wa^ 


disciple of Snkhdeo himself a spiritual descendant of Bifisji, in 
" MuzaiBfarnagar, and assumed the name of Charan D^.s. He taught 
the unity of God, preached abolition of caste and inculcated purity of 
life. His three principal disciples, Swd<mi R4m-rup, Jagtan Gosdin 
and a woman named Shahgoleai each founded a monastexy in Delhi, 
in which city there is also a temple dedicated to Oharan DdiS where the 
impression of his foot {charan) is worshipped.* His initiates are celibate 
and worship Krishna and his favourite queen R^dha above all gods and 
goddesses. They wear on the forehead the joti sarup or ^^body of 
flame/^ which consists of a single perpendicular line of white and 
dress in saffron clothes with a tulsi necklace. The chief scripture 
of the sect is the Bhagat-sdgar, and the 1 1th day of each fortnight is 
kept as a fast. Oharan Dd^s is believed to have displayed miracles 
before Nddir Shdh, on his conquest of Delhi, and however that may be, 
his disciples obtained grants of land from the Mughal emperors which 
they still hold. ^ 

Baiewal, a tribe of Jats who claim to be descendants of Birkhman, a 
Ohauhdn Rd^jput, whose son married a Jdit girl as his second wife and 
so lost status. The name is eponymous, and they are found in the 
Bd.wal Nizd.mat of ITd,bha. 

Baistola, a Jain sect : see Jain, 


Baizai, die of the two clans of the Akozai Yusafzai. It originally held 
the Lundkhwar valley, in the centre of the northernmost part of 
Peshd.war, and all the eastern hill country between that and the Swd.t 
river. It still holds the hills, but the Khattak now hold all the west of 
the valley and the Utmdn Khel its north-east corner, so that the Baizai 
^ only hold a small tract to the south of these last. Their six 
septs are the Abba and Aziz Khels, the Bd)bozai, Matorezai, Mtisa 
5? south, of the Tlam range which 

divides Swdt from Buner. Only the three first-named hold land in 
±>nti3h territory. 

Baja®, a G-ujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baja^h JJ3 cf 15 Aw5n fan^ilies desoendedfoom Kulugan, son of Qutb 
SMb; see History of Sidlkot, p. 87 . ^ 

^ R^ip^t tribe found in Sidlkot and allied to the Bajw^ 


a ^ Sidlkot, Amritsar and Multan, and 

as a Hmdu clan in Montgomery. The Bd,iwa Jdts are of the 
km as the Bajja Rajpfits.t In Si^lkot they have the customs of r« “a 
or lagan and bhoja twist betrothal and marriage. 

The yaiftem of the Bajwd is Bdbd Mduga, and he is revered at 


They aay that they are Solar Bajpnta and that tleir an oratoj 

$ It might be suggested that wd is a dimintitive form. 
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JSajw&^BaTchtiar^ 

Stalip was driven out of Multan in the time of Sikandar Lodi. His 
two sons Kals and Lis escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lis went 
to Jammu and there married a Kdtil Rajput bride, while Kals married 
a Jat girl in Pasrur. The descendants of both live in the Bajw^t, but 
are said to be distinguished as Bajju Rajputs and B^jwa 
Another story has it that their ancestor Jas or Kai Jaisan was driven 
from Delhi by Rai Pitora and settled at KarbaM in Sidikot. Yet 
another tale is that Naru, R^j4 of Jammu, gave him 84 villages in, 
ilaqa Grhol for killing Mir Jagwa, a mighty Path4n. The Bajju 
Rajputs admit their relationship with the B^jwa J4ts. Kals had a 
son, Ddwa, whose son Dewa had three sons, Muda, Wasr, and N^na 
surnamed Ohachrah. N4na^s children having all died, he was told by 
an astrologer that only those born under a chachri tree would live. 
His advice was taken and Nanais next son founded the Ohachrah sept, 
chiefly found near Narowd/1. The Bajju Rajputs have the custom 
of chundavand and are said to marry their daughters to Chibh 
Bhau and Manhd,s Rajputs, and their sons to Rajp6ts. The Bajju 
Rdjputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Mussalman girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes^ of 
marriage, by temporarily burying her in an underground chamber and 
ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of this tribe 
dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from Multdn, and 
they have several other singular 6ustoms resembling those of the Sdhi 
J£ts. They are almost confined to Sidlkot, though they have spread 
in small numbers eastwards as far as Patidla. 

Bakaeki, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bakhae, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bakkhae, an agricultural clan found in Shabpur. 

Bakhei, a clan found in the Shahr Farid ilaqa of Bahawalpur. They claim 
to be Sumras by origin, and have Chdran bards, which points to a 
Rajput origin. They migrated from Bhakhkhar to Multdn, where 
they were converted to Islam by Gaus Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, and 
fearing to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down in Multan 
as weavers. Thence they migrated to Nurpur, Pakpattan and other 
places, and Farid Khdn I settled some of them in Shahr Farid from 
Nurpur. They make lungis. (The correct form is probably Bhakhri). 

Bakhshial, a family of Wahora Khatris, settled at Bhdun in Jhelum, which 
has a tradition of military service. 

Baehtiae, a small Pathdn tribe of Persian origin who are associated with the 
Mian Khel Pathans of Dera Ismail Khan, and now form one of their 
principal sections. 

Raver ty however disputes this, and ascribes to the Bakhti^rs a 
Sayyid origin. Shiran, the eponym of the Shirami Pathans, gave a 
daughter to a Sayyid Ishdq whose son by her was named Habib the 
Abti-SaTd, or ^ Fortunate^ (Bakhtyar).' This” son was adopted by his 
step-father Midnai, son of Dom, a son of Shiraz. The Bakhtiirs have 
produced several saints, among them the Makhdum-i— Alam, Khwdja 
Tahy£-i-Kabir, son of.Khw^ja lliSs, son of .Sayyid Muhammad, and a 
contemporary, of Sultan Mahammad"^‘TWghltt§ '‘‘SHah. ^ ^ "died in 
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BakMidr— ‘Balkan 


1333 A. D., and his descendants are called Shaikhzais. Raverty says 
the Persian Bakhtiaris* are quite distinct from the Bakhtidirs. 

Bakhtmal sddhs, a Sikh sect founded by one Bakhtmal. When Guru Govind 
Singh destroyed the masands or tax-gatherers one of them, by name 
Bakhtmal, took refuge with Md,td, a Gujar woman who disguised him 
in woman^s clothes, putting bangles on his wrists and a nath or nose- 
ring in his nose. This attire he adopted permanently and the mahant 
of his gaddi still wears bangles. His followers are said to be also 
called Bakhshish sddhs, but this is open to doubt. The head-quarters 
of the sect appears to be unknown. 

Bal, a J^t tribe of the Bids and Upper Sutlej, said to be a clan of the 
Sekhu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also 
said to have been named Baya Bal, a Rdjpub who came from 
Mdlwa. The name Bal, which means strength, is a famous one in 
ancienti Indian History, and recurs in all sorbs of forms and places. 
In Amritsar they say they came from Ballamgarh, and do not inter- 
marry with the Dhillon. 


Bax, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baiaqan, a tribe of Jats, claiming to be Jammu Rajputs by descent from 
their eponym. Found in Sidlkot. 

BaiIhab, in Gnrgaon the baldhar (in Sirsa he is called daura) is a village 
menial who shows travellers the way, carries messages and letters, and 
summons people when want^ by the headmen. In Karn^ he ia called 
leihhciTf j but is not a recognised menial and any one can perform his 
duties on occasion. In Sirsa, Gnrgaon and Karndl he is almost always 
a Ohtihra, cf. Batwal. 


Baxahi, BaZiAi, cf. baZahar.— In Delhi and HissSr a cKauhidaT or watchman : 
in Sirsa a Ohamd,r employed to manure fields, or who takes to syce’s* 
and general work, is so termed. 

Balbie, a sept of Kanets which migrated from Ohittor in Efiiput^ina 
mth the fou^ers of Keonthal and settled in the latter State. The 

were also accompanied by a Ohfiik, a SalSthiand 

a blacksmith and a turi 
and the descendants of all these are still settled in the State or in its 
employ* 

Baleabosh, a synonym for Bhdt (E^iwalpindi). 

Baxham, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Bixi, an agricnltnral clan found in ShShpnr. 

®^lhe^th.Westl>aS“’“ •«> BWapotras o£ 

Balk A, an agricultural clan found in Shdlinur- halTfn i-n a 

guBj.h is .sed ^ to ■A.faTgaa S a 

. o< •to i. 

t Or re7i6ar, probably from rcJTifcor, ‘guide.’ In KatejS! r. i-t. 

term bemg applied to a sweeper TTho does this pattioulartod of 

a sweeper (or in default a Dhfinaak) will perfonn “ coivee— which no one hut 
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Balmiki, Valmiki.-— The sect of the Ohfihras, synonymous with Bdl&shdhi 
aodLalbegi, so called from Balmik, Balrikh or Bald. Shah, possibly the 
same as the author of the BdmdyanaJ^ Bdlmik, the poefc, was a man 
of low extraction, and legend represents him as a low-caste hunter 
of the Ndrdak in Karnal, or a Bhil highway-man converted by a 
saint whom he was about to rob. One legend makes him a sweeper 
in the heavenly courts, another as living in austerity at Ghazni. 
See under Ldibegi. 

Balo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

BALOCH. MEANmo of Baloch. 

The term Baloch is used in several diffe»ent ways. By travellers 
and historians it is employed to denote {i) the race known to them-=!elves 
and their neighbours as the Baloch, and {ii) in an extended sense as 
including all the races inhabiting the great geographical area shown on 
our maps as Baloohistan. In the latter sense it comprises the Brahuis, 
a tribe which is certainly not of Baloch origin. In the former sense it 
includes all the Baloch tribes, whether found in Persia on the west or 
the Punjab on the east, which can claim a descent, 'more or less pure, 
from Baloch ancestors. Two special uses of the term also require 
notice. In the great jungles below Thdnesar in the Karnal district is 
settled a criminal tribe, almost certainly of Baloch extraction* which 
will be noticed below page 55.t Secondly, throughout the Punjab, 
except in the extreme west and the extreme east, the term Baloch 
denotes any Muhammadan camel-man. Throughout the upper grazing 
grounds of the Western Plains the Baloch settlers have taken to the graz- 
ing and breeding of camels rather than to husbandry ; and thus the 
word Baloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that in the greater part of the Punjab, the word Baloch is used for any 
Musalmdn earn el-man whatever be his caste, every Baloch being supposed 
to be a camel-man and every Muhammadan camel-man to be a Baloch. 

Origins of the Baloch 

Pottinger and Khanikoff claimed for the Baloch race a Turkotnan 
origin, and Sir T. Holdich and others an Arab descent. Belle w 
assigned them Rajput descent on very inadequate philological grounds, 
while Burton, Lassen and others have maintained that they are, at 
least in the mass, of Iranian race. This last theory is supported by 
Mr. Long worth Dames who shows that the Baloch came into their 
present locations in Mekran and on the Indian border from parts of 
the Iranian plateau fuidsher to the west and north, bringing with them 
a language of the Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Zend or Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian. 


History of the Baloch. 

Dames assigns the first mention of the Baloch in history 
to the Arabic chronicles of the 10th century A. D., but Firdausi 
(o. 400 A.H.) refers to a still earlier period, and in his 8hah-ndmaX the 
Baloches are described as forming part of the armies of Kai Kaus 


’•* Temple (in Legends of the Punjab, I, p. 529) accepts this tradition and says BalmikC 
is the same as Bala Shah or Nuri Bdla, but assigns to him *the place , next to 

LAI Beg/ 

t This group is also found in Ambala, and the Giloi Baloch of Lyallpur are also said to be 
an offshoot of it. 

JSo Dames, but the text of the Shdh-ndma is very corrupt, and the reading Khoch crest” 
cannot be relied upon implicity. 
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and Kai Khusrao, The poem says that the army of Ashkash was 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on war, with 
e;salted cockscomb crests, whose back none in the world ever saw. 
Under Naushirwan, the Ohosroes who fought against Justinian, the 
Baloch are again mentioned »s mountaineers who raided his kingdom 
and had to be exterminated, though later on we find them serving m 
Nausbirw^n^s own army. In these passages their association with the 
men of Gil and Dailam (the peoples of GriUn and Adharbaijan) would 
appear to locate the Baloch in a province north of Karman towards the 
Caspian Sea. 


However this may be, the commencement of the 4th century of the 
Hijra and of the lOfch A.D. finds the Balus or Baloch established in 
Karmdn, with, if Masodi can be trusted, the Qufs (Koch) and the 
Zutt (Jatts). The Baloch are then described as holding the desert 
plains south of the mountains and towards Makrdn and the sea, bat 
they appear in reality to have infested the desert now known as the 
Lut, which lies north and east of Karmen and separates it from 
Khorasan and bivstan. Thence they croj^sed the desert into the two 
last-named provinces, and two dist^^icts of Sistan were in Istakhri^s time 
known as Baloch country.*^ Bdoch raiders plundered Mahmud of 
Ghazni^s ambassador bt-tween Tabbas and Khabis, and in revenge his 
son Masud defeated them at the latter place, which lies at the foot of 
the Karmen Mountains on the edge of the desert. 


About this time Firdausi wrote and soon after it the Baloch must 
have migrated bodily from Karmen into Mekran and the Sindh 
frontier, after a partial and temporary halt in Sist^n. With great 
probability Dames conjectures that at this period two movements of the 
Baloch took place : the fir^t, corresponding with the SaHuq invasion 
and the overthrow of the Dailami and Ghaznawi power in Persia 
being their abandonment of Karmen and settlement in Si'stan and 
Western Makrdn; while the second, towards Eastern Makran and the 
bmdh border, was contemporaneous with Changiz Khdn^s invasion and 
the wanderings of JaMl-ud-Din in Makr4n. 

To this second movement the Baloch owed their opportunity of 
invading the Indus valley ; and thence, in their third and ’last 
migration, a great portion of the race was precipitated into the Punjab 


It is now possible to connect the traditional history of the Baloch 
themselves as told in their ancient heroic- ballads, wiJ^h the above 
account. Like other Muhammadan races, the Baloch claim Arabian 

Persia, 1892, i, p. 203). popmation as far north as Turbat-i-Haidari (Ourzon’s 
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to Sistto where they were hospitably received by Shams-ud-Din,* 
rider of that country. His successor, Badr-ud-Din, demanded, according 
to eastern usage, a bride from each of the 44 holaks or clans of the 
Baloch. But the Baloch race had never yet paid tribute in this form 
to any ruler, and they sent therefore 44 boys dressed in girls' clothes 
and fled before the deception could be discovered. Badr-ud-Din sent 
the boys back but pursued the Baloch, who had fled south-eastwards, 
into Keoh-Makr4n where he was defeated at their hands. 

At this period Mir Jal41 Kh£n, son of Jiand, was ruler of all the 
Baloch. He left four sons, Rind, L^shdr, Hot and Kordi from whom 
are descended the Rind, Lash4ri, Hot and Korai tribes ; and a son-in- 
law, Murad, from whom are descended the Jatoif or children of Jato, 
JaMl Elhdin's daughter. Unfortunately, however, certain tribes 
cannot be brought into any of these five, and in order to provide 
them with ancestors two more sons. All and Bulo, ancestor of the 
BuleeiW, have had to be found for Jalal Kh4n. From All's two sons, 
Ghazan and Umar, are descended the Ghazani Marris and the 
scattered Umr^nis. 

Tradition avers that Jnlal Kli4n had -appointed Rind to the phdgh 
or turban of chiefsbip, but that Hot refused to join hirn in creritiiig 
the dsrohh or mernorial canopy to their father. ‘ Thereupon each per- 
formed that ceremony separately and thus there were five asrohhs 
in Kech.' But it is far more probable that five prificipal gatherings 
of clans were formed under well-known leaders, each of which became 
known by some nickname or epithet, such as rind cheat,'’ hot^ 

warrior," Lash4ri, men of Li4shar " and, later, Bule^M, men of 
Boleda." To these other clans became in the course of time afiSliated. 

A typical example of an affiliated clan is afforded by the Doddi, a 
clan of Jdt race whose origin is thus described : — 

Dodd} Sumra, expelled from Tha^ha by his brethren, escaped by 
swimming his mare across the Indus, and, half frozen, reached the 
hut of Sdlhe, a Rind. To revive him Sdlhe placed him under the 
blankets with his daughter MuaAo, whom he eventually married. 
“ For the woman’s sake," says the proverb, the man became a Baloch 
who had been a Jatt, a Jaghdal, a nobody; he dwelt at Harrand 
under the hills, and fate made him chief of all.'* Thus Dodd founded 
the great Dodai tribe of the Baloch, and Gorish, his son, founded 
the Gorshdni or Gurchdni, now the principal tribe of Dodai origin. 
The great Mirrdni tribe, which for 200 years gave chiefs to I>era 
Ghdzi Khdp, was also of Doddi origin. 

According to Dames there ivas a Shams-ttd-Din, independent malik of Sist^n, who 
claimed descent from the Saffaris of Persia and who died in 1164 A.D. (559 H.) or nearly 
500 years after the Baloch migration from Aleppo. Badr-nd-Din appears to be unknown 
to history. 

t It is suggested tViat Jatoi or * husband of a Jat woman,* just as bahnoi means * husband 
of a sister,* although in Jatoi the t is soft. 

} Doda, a common name among the Sumr4s whose dynasty ruled Sindh until it wai 
overthrown by the Sammas. About 1250 A.D. or before that year we find Baloch adventurers 
first allied with the Sodh^s and Jharejas, and then supporting Doda IV, Sumra. Under 
Umar, his successor, the Baloches are found combining with the Sammas, Sodh4s and 
Jatts, (Jharejas), but were eventually forced back to the hills without effecting any perma^ 
nent lodgment in the plains. 
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After the overtTirow of the Sumr^s of Smdh nothing is heard of 
the Baloch for 150 years and then in the reififn of Jam Tuehlaq, the 
Samm4 (1423 — 50), they are recorded as raiding* near Bhakhar in 
Sindh, Doubtless, as Dames holds, Taimur^s invasion of 1399 led 
indirectly to this new movement. The Delhi empire was at its weakest 
and Tsirnar^s doscendant-s claimed a v^ague suznreignty over it. Prob- 
,ably all the Western Punjab was effectively held by Mughal in- 
to o dan ts until the Lodi dynasty was established in 1451. Meanwhile 
the Langah Rd.jputs had established themselves on the throne of Multan 
and Shah Husain Langah {1469 — 1502) called in Baloch mercenaries, 
granting a jngir^ which extended from Kot Karor to Dhankot, to 
Malik Sohrab Doddii who came to Multan with his sons, Ghazi Khan, 
Fath Khan and Ism4il Kh4n.* 


But the Dod4i were not the only mercenaries of the Langdhs. 
Sh4h Hussain had conferred the jdgirs of Uch and Shor(kot) on two 
Samai4 brothers, J4m Bayazid and Jam Ibrahim, between whom and 
the Doddis a feud arose on 8h4h Mahmud’s accession. The J^ms 
promptly allied themselves with Mir Chdkur, a Rind Baloch of Sibi 
who had also sought service and lands from the Latig^h ruler and 
thereby roused the Dod^is^ jealousy. Mir Ohdkur is the greatest figure 
in the heroic poetry of the Baloch, and his history is a remarkable 
one. The Rmda were at picturesque but deadly feud with the Lash^ris. 
Gohar, the fair owner of vast herds of camels favoured Ohakur, but 
Gwahar^m Lash4ri also claimed her hand. The rivals agreed to decide 
their quarrel by a horse. race, but the Rinds loosened the girths of 
Gwahar4m^s saddle ^hd Ch^kur won. In revenge the Lash^ris killed 
some of GohaPs caxriels, and this led to a desperate 30 years* war 
which ended in 0h4kur*s expulsion from Sibf in spit© of aid invoked 
and received from the Arghun conquerors of Sindh. Mir Ohakur was 
accf^mpanied by .many Rinds and by his t^^vo sons, Shahzadt and 
Shaihak, and received in jdgir lands near TJoh from J4m Bayazid, 
Samm4.^ Later, however, he is said in the let? ends to have accompanied 
Humaydn cn his re-conquest of India. However this may have been, 
he undoubtedly founded a military colony of Rinds at Satgayha, in 
Montgomery, at which place his tomb still exists. Thence he was 
^polled by Sher Sh4h, a fact which would explain his ioininer 
Hum^yun. ^ ^ ® 


At this period the Baloch were in great force in the South-West 
Pnn 3 ab, probably as mercenaries of the Langah dypasty of MuMn, 
but al^ as independent freebooters. The Rinds advanced up the 
Chenab, R4vi and Sutlej valleys ; the Dod^i and Hots up the Jhelum 
and In<ms. In 1519 Bdbar found Dodais at Bhera and Khushdb and 
h© confirm^ Sohrdb Khan’s three sons in their possession of the 
country of Sindh. He also gave Ismdil Khdn, one of Sohrdb’s sons, 
the ancient pargana of Ninduna in the Ghakhar country in exchange 
for the lands of Shaikh Bd.yazid Sarwdni which he was obliged to 
surrender. But in 1524 the Arghtins overthrew Shah Mahmdd Langah 
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witli bis mofcley host of Baloob, Jdt, Bind^ Dod4i and other tribes, and 
the greatest confusion reigned, 

The Arghuns however submitted to the Mughal emperors, and this 
appears to have thrown the bulk of the Baloch into opposition to the 
empire. They rarely entered the imperial service — a fact which is 
possibly explained by their dislike to serve at a distance from their 
homes — and under Akbar we read of occasional expeditions against 
the Baloch. But the Lashdris apparentl 7 took service with the 
Arghuns and aided them against Jdm Piroz — indeed legend represents 
the Lashari as invading Gruzerdt and on return to Kachhi as obtaining 
a grant of Gundava from the king,* The Jistkdnis, a Lashari clan, 
also established a principality at Mankera in the Sindh-Sagar Doab at 
this time, but most of the Lashdris remained in Makrdn or Kachhi. 
Among the earliest to leave the barren hills of Balochistan were the 
Chdndias who settled in the Chdndko or Chandtikd tract alorjg the InduSjt 
in Upper Sind on the Punjab border. The Hots pressed northwards 
and with the Doddis settled at Dera Ismdil Khdn which they held for 
200 years. Close to it the Kuldchis founded the town which still bears 
their name. Both Dera Ismdil Khdn and Knldchi were eventually 
conquered by Pathaos, but the Kuldchis still inhabit the country round 
the latter town. South of the Jistkanis of Mankera lay the Doddis 
of the once great Mirrdni clan which gave Nawdbs to Dera Ghazi 
Khdn till Nadir Shdh^s time. Further still afield the Mazaris settled 
in Jhang and are still found at Chatta Bakhsha in that District. The 
Binds with some Jatois and Kordis are numerous in Multan, Jhang, 
Montgomery, Shdhpur and MuzafEargarh, and in the last-named 
district the Gopdngs and Gurmanis are encountered. All these are 
descendants of the tribes which followed Mir Ohdkur and have become 
assimilated to the Ja^t tribes with whom in many cases they intermarry. 
West of the Indus only has the Baloch retained his own language and 
tribal organization. 

In the Deraj dt and Sulaimdns the Baloch are grouped into tumans 
which cannot be regarded as mere tribes. The tuman is in fact a 
political confederacy, ruled by a tumandar, and comprising men of 
one tribe, with affiliated elements from other tribes not necessarily 
Baloch. The tumans which now exist as organisations are the Marri, 
Bughti, Mazdri, Drishak, Tibbi Lund, Sori Lund, Leghdri, Khosa, 
Nutkdni, Bozddr, Kasrdni, Gurchdni and Shambdni, Others, such, as 
the Buledfei, Hasani, Jakrdni, Kabiri, are found in the Kachhi territory 
of Kalat and in Upper Sind, with representatives in Bahdwalpur 
territory. 

The Bozdar tuman is probably in part of Rind descent, but the 
name means simply goatherd. They live in independent territory in 
the Sulaimdns, almost entirely north-west of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

The Bughti or Zarkdni tuman is composed of several elements. 
Mainly ol* Bind origin it claims descent from Gydnddr, a cousin of 
Mir Chdkur. The Baheja, a clan with an apparently Indian name, 
is said to have been founded by Baheja, a son of Gydnddr. Tbe~ No^Adtii 

* The Maghassis, a branch of the Lash^rfs, are still found in>^,achk Ghiiidiv^. 

fChindiaB are alaonumeron&inrMtlzaf^garhand DeraIsxnaiLL:£h6ii. 
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clan holds the guardianship o£ Pir Sohri^s shrine though they have 
admitted Gurchani to a share in that office, and before an expedition 
each man passes under a yoke of guns or swords held by men of the 
clan. They can also charm guns so that the bullets shall be harmless,* 
and claim for these services a share of all crops grown in the Bughti 
coun try. 

The Shamb^nis, who form a sub-tuma7z, but are sometimes classed 
as an independent tuman, trace their descent to Rihan, a cansiu of Mir 
Ohfikur, and occupy the hill country adjacent to the Bughti and 
Maz^ri tumans. The Bughti occupy the angle of the Sulaiman 
Mountains between the Indus and Kachhi and have their head-quarters 
at Syahaf (also called Dera Bibrak or Bughti Dera). 

The BuledAi or Burdi tuman derives its name from Boleda in 
Makran and was long the ruling race till ousted by the Gichki. It is 
also found in the Burdikd tract on the Indus, in Upper Sindh and in 
Kachhi. 


The Drishak tuman is said to be descended from one of Mir Ohakur^s 
companions who was nicknamed Drishak or * strong,^ because he 'held 
up a roof that threatened to crush some Lash^ri women captives, but 
it is possibly connected with Dizak in Makran. Its head-quarters are 
at Asni in Dera Ghd,zi Khdn. % 

The Gurohdni tuman is mainly Dodai by origin, but the Sydihphd.dfe 
Durk^ni are Binds; as are probably the PitaB,* Jog^ni, ar\d Chang 
clans — at least in part. The Jistkanis and Lashdifis (except the Gaboll" 
and Bhand sections) are Lafthd«ris, while the Suhri4ni and Holawdni 
are Bule^/iis. The Gurchd;ni head-quarters are at L^lgarh near Harrand 
in Dera Ghdzi Khan. 


KasrdniJ (so pronounced, but sometimes written Qaisar^ni as 
descended from Qaisar) is a tuman of Bind descent and is the most 
northerly of all the organised tumans^ occupying part of the Sulaimans 
and the adjacent plains in Deras Ghdzi Kh^n (and formerly, but not 
now), Ismail Kh^n. 

The Khosas form two great tumanSj^ one near Jacob^bdd in Upper 
Sindh, the other with its head- quarters at Bd,til near Dera Ghdzi Khdn. 
They are said to be mainly of Hot descent, but in Dera Gh4zi Khd.n the 
Isani clan is Khetran by origin, and the small Jajela clan are probably 
abongmes of tlie Jaj valley which they mhabit. 

The Leghdri tuman derives its origin from Kohphroah, a Hind, 
nicknamed. Deghdr or ^ dirty/ But the tuman also includes a Chdudia 
clan and the Haddi^ni and Kaloi, the sub-iMwan of the mountains, 
s^d to ^ of Bozddr origin. Its head-quarters are at Ohoti in 
Dera Ghdzt Elh&n, hut it is also found in Sindh. 


septa can stop bleeding by cbarms and touching the wounds, and 
bewitching the arms of their ehemies •— -Ehe Bai^seotof 

CMtoTdF^qirf t^e khosas! the 

t “Portanoe, found mainly in Muzaffargarh. 

cu|tom)a|SLCSiS^Afeof\“ (an old Mughal 

Tiibi of the Binds of Shoran and a clan of the Lund, of 
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The Lunds form two tumans, one of Sori, with Its head-quarters at 
Kot Kandiwdla, the other at Tibbi, both in Dera Q-hazi Khan. Both 
claim descent from Ali, son of Rihd^n, Mir Ghakur’s cousin. The Sori 
Lunds include a Gurchdni clan and form a large tuman, livinar in the 
plains, but the Tibbi Lunds are a small tuman to which are affiliated a 
clan of Khosas and one of Binds — ^tbe latter of impure descent. 

The Marri tuman, notorious for its marauding habits which neces- 
sitated an expedition against it only in 1880, is of composite origin. 
The Ghazani section claims descent from Ghazan, son of AH, son of 
Jald*l Khdn and the Bijar^nis from Bijar Phuzh^ who revolted against 
Mir Oh^kur. The latter probably includes some Path^n elements. 
The Mazardnis are said to be Khetrdns, and the Lohar^nis of mixed 
blood, while Jatt, Kalmati, BuledAi and Hasani elements have 
doubtless been also absorbed. 

The Mazaris are an organised clan of importance, with head-quarters 
at Hojh^n in Dera 6hd.zi Khan. Its ruling sept, the BdrMch^ni, is said 
to be Hot by descent, but the rest of the tribe are Rinds, The name 
is derived afparently from mazar, a tiger, like the Pathto 'Mzarai.^ 
The Kirda or Kurds, a powerful Brahui tribe, also furnish a clan to 
the Mazd.ris. The Mazd.ris as a body (excluding the Baldchdinis) are 
designated Sydh-ldf, or ^Black-bellies.^ 

Other noteworthy tribes, qot organized as tumans, are-— 

The Ahmd^nist of Mdnd. in Dera Gh^zi They claim descent 

from Gydnddr and were formerly of importance. 

The Gish kauris, found scattered in Dera Ismd,il Khan, MuzafFargarh 
and Mekrdn, and claiming descent from one of Mir Ohdkur^s Rind 
companions, nick-named Gishkhaur. But the Gishkhaur is really a 
torrent in the Boleda Valley, Mekrdn, and possibly the clan is of 
common descent with the Bulec2W,J 

Tdlpur or Talbur, a clan of the Legharis, is, by some, derived from 
its eponym, a son of Bulo, and thus of Bnledhi origin. Its principal 
representatives are the Mirs of Khairpur in Sind, but a few Talpurs are 
still found in Dera Ghazi Kh^n. Talbur literally means ^ wood-cutter^ 
(fr. tdl, branch, and huragh, to cot). 

The Pitdifis, a clan found in considerable numbers in Dera Xsrodil 
Khdn and MuzafPargarh.§ PiMfi would appear to mean ^ Southern.^ 

The Nutkdni or NodAak^ni, a compact tribe, organized till quite 
recently as a tuman, and found in Saugarh, Dera Ghd^zi Khdn District. 

The Mashori, an impure clan, now found mainly in Muzaffargarh.IJ 

The Mastoi, probably a servile tribe, found principally in Dera Gh4zi 
Khto where it has no social status. 


. -t ^ Rinds, once of great importance— indeed the whole Rind 

wibeis said to have once been called Phuzh. They are now only f ound at Kolanah in 
Mekrin, in Kachhi and near the Bolan Pass. jr xw 

tLarge Atodani clans are also found among the Lnnds of Sori and the Haddiani LegMris. 

$The Lashari sub-^'^^.«^a7^ of the Gurchani also includes a Gishkhauri sept, and the Dombkls 
nave a clan of that name. 

§ Also as a Gurchani clan in Dera GbAzi Khan. 

The Bughtis have a Masori clau. 
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The Dashti, another servile tribe, now found scattered in small 
numbers in Deras Ismdil Kh4n and Gh^zi Khan, in Muzaifargarh and 
Bah&walpur. 

The Gopdng, or more correctly Gophdng (fr. gophank, 'cowherd’), 
also a servile tribe, now scattered over Kaohhi, Dera Ismdil Khan, 
MoltSn and MuzaSargarh, especially the latter. 

The Hot (Hut) once a very powerful tribe (still so in Mekrdn) and 
widely spread wherever Baloches are found, bat most numerous in Dera 
Istndiil Bihdn, MuzafEargarh, Jhang and Multan. 

The Jatoi, not now an organized tribe, but found wherever Baloches 
have spread, i.e., in all the Districts of the South-West Punjab and as 
far as ^ang, Shdhpur and Lahore. 

The Kordi or Kauddi, not now an organized tuman, but found 
wherever Baloches have spread, especially in Dera Ismd,il Kh^o, Multdn 
and MuzafEargarh. 

The history of the Baloch is an instructive illustration of the trans- 
formations to which tribes or tribal confederacies are prone. The 
earliest record of their organisation represents them as divided into 44 
holaka of which 4 were servile. 

But as soon as history begins we find the Baloch nation split up 
into 5 main divisions. Rind, Lash4ri, Hot, Korai (all of undoubted 
Baloch descent) and Jatoi which tradition would appear to represent 
as descended from a Baloch woman (Jato) and her cousin (Mur4d). 
Outside these groups are those formed or afiBliated in Mekr4n, such 
as the Buledhis, Ghazanis and Umarfinis. Then comes the Doddi tribe, 
frankly of non-Baloch descent in the male line. Lastly to all these must 
be added the serfile tribes, Gopdngs, Dashtis, Gholds and others. In 
a fragment of an old ballad is a list of servile tribes, said to have been 
gifted by Mir Ch&ktir to Bdnari, his sister, as her dower and set free 
by her ; 

* Kirds, Gabols, Gadahis, Tdlbnrs and the Harris of Kdhan all 

were Ohdkur’s slaves.’ 


Other vermons add the Pachdlo (now unknown) and ' the rotten-boned 
Bozdto, Otter miscellaneous stocks have been fused with the 
Baloch — such as Pathdns, Khetrdns, Jatts. 

Not one single tribe of all those specified above now forms a tuman 
or even giv^ its name to a tuman. We still find the five main divisions 
existing and numerous, but not one forms an organised tuman. All 
five are more or less scattered or at least broken up among theTkri«ms 

-fi ^^'’gotteh— except by a clan of the 
Rind Baloch near Sibl which is still styled 'the Gh^m (slave) holak 

Th. (£., JathTi 

hazara, or legion, and is a semi-political, semi-military confederfcy? 

Tribal nomenclature among the Baloch offers some points of interest' 
As alrea^ mentioned the old main divisions each Lre I si^ Snt 

f tribes have, also . names which ocoasionaUv 

look like descriptive niok-names or titles. Thus Lund (Pers.) mein 
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knave, debauchee or wanderer, just as Bind does : Kbosa (Sindhi) means 
robber (and also ^ fever : Marri in Sindhi also chances to mean a plague 
or epidemic. Some of the clan-names also have a doubtfully totemistic 
meaning ; e. g., Syah-phadTt, Black-feet : Gul-phdd^, Blower-feet (a 
Drishak clan) : Ganda-gwalagh, small red ant (a Durkaoi clan) 
Kalphur, an aromatic plant, Glinus lotoides (a BugEti clan). 

Baloch Customary Law in Dera Ghazi Khan.* 

Custom, not the Muhammadan Law prevails among the Baloch as 
a body but the Nutkd.nis profess to follow the latter and to a large 
extent do in fact give effect to its provisions. Baloch often postpone 
a girl’s betrothal till she is 16 years of age, and have a distinctive 
observance called the which consists in casting a red cloth over 

the girl’s head, either at her own house or at. some place ag»eeci upon 
by tha kinsmen. Well-to-do people slaughter a sheep or goat for a 
feast ; the poorer Baloch simply distribute sweets to their guests. 
Betrothal is considered almost as binding as marriage, especially in 
Rajanpur tahsil, and only impotence, leprosy or apostasy will justify 
its breach. Baloch women are not given to any one outside the race, 
save to Sayyids, but a man may marry any Muhammadan woman, 
Baloch, Jat or even Pathdn, but not of course Sayyid. The usual 
practice is to marry within ihe sept, women being sold out of it if they 
go astray. Only some sections of the Nutkd.nis admit an adult 
woman’s right- to arrange her own marriage ; but such a marriage, if 
effected without her guardian’s consent, is considered ^ black’ by all 
other Baloch. Public feeling demands strong grounds tor divorce, 
ar.d in the Jd.mpur tah^fl it is not customary, while unchastity is 
the only recognised ground in Rdjanpiir. Marriage is nearly always 
according to the orthodox Muhammadan ritual, but a form called 
giving of the person’) is also recognised. It consists 
in the woman’s mere declaration that she has given herself to her 
husband, and is virtually only used in the case of widows- The rule 
of succession is equal division among the sons, except in the families 
of the Mazd,ri and Drishak chiefs in which the eldest son gets a some- 
what larger share than his brothers. Usually a grandson got no 
share in the presence of a father’s brother, but the custom now univer- 
sally recognised is that grandsons get their deceased fathers’ share,J 
but even now in Sangarh the right of representation is not fully 
recognised, for among the Baloch of that tahsil gratidsons take per 
capita, if there are no sons. As a rule a widow gets a life“ interest in her 
husband’s estate, but the Gurchdnis in J^mpur refuse to allow a woman 
to inherit under any circumstances. Daughters rarely succeed in the 
presence of male descendants of the deceased’s grandfather equally 
remote, the Baloch of Rdjanpur and J^mpur excluding the daughter 
by her father’s cousin and nearer agnates ; but in Sangarh tahsil 
daughters get a share according to Muhammadan Law, provided they 


* From Mr. A, H. Diack’s Customary Law of the Dera Qhdzi Khan District, Vol. xvi of th6 
Punjab Customary Law SeriOs. 

t The nishi is falling into disuse in the northernmost tahsil of Dera Ghazi Kh£n and 
among the Gopang along the Indus in Jampur. 

X A few Nutkini sections in Sangarh still say that they only do so if it is formally 
qu^athed to them by will. 
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Baloch customs. 


do not make an unlawful marriage.* Where the daughter inherits 
her righi< is not extingtiishe^i by her ma,rr>aiie, but the Baloch in 
Rdjanpur t^hsil msiso triat if marrieci she shall have ma-rried within 
her father’s phalli^ or if unmarried shall marry within it, as a condi- 
tion of h'-r siic*ot~*ssion. I'he reshient son-in *law acquires no spec*]al 
riisThts, but the daughter's son in J^mpur and K^janpur suc‘Coeds where 
his mother would succeed. No other JBaloch appear to rec'^gnise his 
right. When brother succeeds brother ttie whole blood exclu»les the 
half in Sangarh and Dera Gbdzi KMn tahsils, but io Jdmpur and 
Rdjanpur all the brothers succeed equally. Similarly, in Sangarh, the 
associated brothers take half and the others the remaining half. 
Sisters never aacceed (except in those few sections of the Nutkdnxs of 
Sangarh which follow Muhammadan law). A step-son has no rights 
of succession, but may keep what his step-father gives him during his 
life-time, and, in Sangarh and Rd^janpur, may get one-third of a natural 
son’s share by will. Adoption is not recognis<-d, except possibly 
among the Baloch of Sangarh, and those of K^janpur expressly forbid 
it. Bat adoption in the strict Hindu sen-^e is quite unknown, since a 
boy can be adopted even if the adopter has a son of his own, and 
any one can adopt or be adopted. In Sangarh, again, a widow may 
adopt, but only with the consent of her husband’s kinsmen. The 
adopted son retains all his rights in his natural father^s propei’ty, but 
in Sangarh he does not succeed his adoptive father if the latter have 
a son born to him after the ad >ption (a rule curiously inconsistent with 
that which allows a man to adopt a second son). Except in Jdmpur 
tahsil, a marj may make a gift of the whole of his land to an htir to 
the exclusion of the rest, and as a rule he may also gift to his daugh- 
ter, her husband or son and to his sister and her children, but the 
Lunds and Legharis would limit the gift to a small part of the land. 
Gifts to a non-relative are as a rule invalid, unless it be for religion, and 
even then in Jd.mpur it should only be of pr^rt of the estate. Death-bed 
gifts are invali<i ia Sangarh and J&mpur and only valid in the other 
two tahsils of Dera Ghd,zi Khdn to the extent allowed by Muhammadan 
Law. Sons cannot enforce a partition, but in Sangarh their consent 
is necessary to it; yet in that and the Dera Ghd,zi Khd,n tahsils it is 
averred that a father can make an unequal par tit ion. (and even exclude 
a son from his share) to endure beyond his life-^tirpn. But in ^d;mpur 
and Rdjanpur the sons are entitled to equal shares, the MazSri and 
Drishak chiefs excepted. The subsequent birth of a son necessitates 
a fresh partition. Thus among the Baloch tribes we find no .system 
of tribal law, but a mass of varying local nsuage. Primitive custom 
is ordinarily enforced, and though the semi-sacred Nutk^uis in Sangarh 
tahsil consider it incumbent upon them to follow Muhammadan Law, 
even they to do not give practical effect to all its niceties. 


Birth customs. The usual Muhammadan observances at birth are 
in vogue. The hang is sounded into the ohild^s ear by the mullah six 
days aft^r its birth and on the 6th night a sheep or cattle are slaugh- 
tered and the brotherhood invited to a feast .and dance. The child 


* But tbe Xhosas and Kasrinis in tMs talisil do not allow daughters to succeed at gil, 
umess their father bequeath them a share, and that share must not exceed the share admis* 
ftible under Muhammadan Law. 
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Baloch Mnship^ 


is also named on this occasion. If a boy it is given its grandfather’s 
name, if he be dead ; or its father’s name if he is dead: so too an uncle’s 
name is driven if both f-ther and ^randf ath er be alive. Comm »n names 
are Dd,dfi, Bangui, Kambir, Thagia (fp. thagagh, to be long-lived), 
Drihan. 


Circumcision {shd^ley tahor) is performed at the age of 1 or 2, by a 
tahorokk or circumcisor who is a Domb, not a mullah or a Pirhain, ex- 
cept in the plains where a Pirhain is employed* * * § In the hills a Baloch 
can act if no Domb be available. Ten or twelve men bring a ram 
and slaughter it for a feast, to which the boy’s father (who is called 
the tcchoT wcLzhco^) contributes bread, in the evening : next morning 
he entertains the visitors and they depart. In the plains cattle are 
slaughtered and the brotherhood invited; being also given — a 

usage not in vogue in the hills. 

Jhand, the first tonsure, is performed, pr or to the circumcision, at 
the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar, the weight of the child’s hair in silver being 
given to its mujdwars. 

Divorce (called sdwan as well as tildh) is effected in the hills by 
casting stones 7 times or thrice and dismissing the wife. 

Concubinage is not unusual, and concubines are called surety but 
winzas are not known, it is said. The children by such women are 
called suretwdl and receive no share in their father’s land, but only 
maintenance during his life-time. These surets appear, however, to 
hold a better position than the molid or slave women. 

Terms of kinship. The kin generally are called shad or hrdthari 
(brotherhood), Sra^mdagh. 


Pith-phiru, fore-fathers. 

Father’s sister,— Father, pith (X Mother, wde/i)— Father’s brother, 
phuphi. I ndkho 

( ; ) X 

Son, bachh or phusagh Daughter, jinkh tri% 

X X I 

nas}idr'\ or dakhduX Son-in-law, zamdth Cousin, i e,, 

(Daughter-in-law) paternal uncle’s child, 

I ndkhozdhht. 

Grand-child chhuJc-zdJcht 


Brother," ■ *> proD J Sister, gwdr or gohdr x sirzdkht, i.e , sister’s husband. 

hrdth, \ | 

X I 

Brother’s wife, nashdr. Sister’s child, goharmzdhht 

The mother’s brother is mama as in Punjabi, but her sister is tri and 
her son tri-zdkhb. 

In addressing relatives other words are used, such as « 66a, father; 
addd (fem.-i), brother (familiarly). A wife is usually zdl, also dmrish.^ 

A step-son is patrdk, pazddagh or phizddagh (fr. phadha, behind, 
thus corresponding to the Punjabi piohhlag). A step-daugbter is 
nafuskh 

* Wdzha=Kh'iuaja or master. The father is "lord of the tahor or purification.’ 

t It will be observed that nashdr==son’s or brother’s wife, 

X DakhUn or dahdn also appe :rs to mean brother’s wife, 

§ ‘tri thus equals mother’s sister or father’s brother’s wife, 

(I Bardthar is a poetical form. 

Dapaes’ Monograph, p. 26 , 
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A namesake is amndm and a contemporary amsaTi. Equally simple 
are tlie Balook marriage ousfcoms. The youth gives shawls to his 
hetrothed^s mother and her sisters, and supplies the girl herself 
with clothes till the wedding* Before that occurs minstrels {doms) 
are sent out to summon the guests, and when assembled they 
make gifts of money or clothes to the bridegroom. Characteristically 
the latter^s hospitality takes the form of prizes — a camel for the best 
horse, money to the best shot and a turban to the beat runner. The 
actual wedding takes place iu the evening. Nendr^ or wedding gifts, 
the neota or tambol oi the Punjab, are only made in the plains, but 
among the hill Baloch a poor man goes the round of his section and 
begs gifts, chiefly made in cash. Similarly the tribal chiefs and 
headmen used to levy benevolences, a cow from every herd, a sheep 
from every flock, or a rupee from a man who owned no cattle, when 
celebrating a wedding. It is also customary to knock the heads of the 
pair together twice and a relation of them ties together the corners of 
their chddars (shawls). 


A corpse is buried at once, with no formalities, save that a 
mullah, if present, reads the jandza. Dry brushwood is heaped over 
the grave. 

Three or four days later the asrohhi or seha takes place. This 
appears to be a contribution also called pafhar or mhanna, each 
neighbour and olansmaii of the deceased's secdon visiting bis relations 
to condole with them and making them a present of four annas each, 
in the evening the relations provide them with food and they depart. 

On a obief s death the whole clan assembles to present gifts which 

^ ** P ® re-assembie at the grave, the brushwood is removed 
and the grave marked out with white stones. 

Of the pre-Islamio faith of the Baloch hardly a trace remains. 

clpud-binder), surnamed the Gold- 

moup j ® request and never to touch 

m ney with his hands, an echo of some old mythology survives 

W fL if ? IT"? ^ the father of Gwahar^m, Olfdkur^s rival 
^ ^l^eu defeated by t)fe 

ito mtre7hTr- FK'r”° a-d counted on 

forei?a^t?h£ nafnr^“^i® fanaticism is 

S the ^ Among the hill Baloch mullahs are rarely found 

Orfhodof owZ^^^^ known. 

■ RveTZvlot niore usual and the Qur^n is held in 

great respect. Igqi.s also are seldom met with and Sajyids are 

^ ^Iso called whanna, lit. * contributions ’ 

mony of da.Mndt or tyinYa f trfJ* prayers are repeated. The cere- 
by his leading relative in ptea^ce of ^ deceased s heir is then performed 

tumans. In W Ghazi KhlniU™«rafi among the different 
there is appearenfly no feed day, but as a pJdtd ^ Salocbist^B 
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JBaloch legends^ 

unknown.* The Baloch of the plains are however much more religious, 
outwardly, and among them Sayyida possess considerable influence 
over their murids^ 

The Bugtis especially affect Pir Sohri the red saint a Pirozani of 
the NodMnit section. This pir was a goatherd who gave his only 
goat to the Four Friends of Grod and in return they miraculously filled 
his fold with goats and gave him a staff wherewith if smitten the earth 
would bring forth water. Most of the goats thus given were red 
(i.e., brown), but some were white with red ears. Sohri was slain by 
some Buled/iis who drove off his goats, but he came to life again 
and pursued them. Even though they cut off his head he demanded his 
goats which they restored to him. Sohri returned home headless and 
before he died bade his sons tie his body on a camel and make his tomb 
wherever it rested. At four different places where there were kahir 
trees it halted, and these trees are st*ll there. Then it rested at the 
spot where SohrPa tomb now is, and close by they buried his daughter 
who had died that very day, but it moved itself in another direction. 
Most Baloches offer a red goat at Suhri^s tomb and it is slaughtered by 
the attendants of the shrine, the flesh being distributed to all who are 
present there. 

AnotJtier curious legend is that of the prophet Dris (fr. Arab. Idrra) 
who by a faqir^s sarcastic blessing obtained 40 sons at a birth. Of 
these he exposed 39 in the wilderness and the legend describes how 
they survived him, and so terrified the people that public opinion 
compelled Dris to bring them back to his home. But the Angel of 
Death bore them all away at one time. Dris, with his wife, then 
migrates to a strange land but is falsely accused of slaying the king^s 
son. Mutilated and cast forth to die he is tended by a potter whose 
slave he becomes. The king’s daughter sees him, blind and without 
feet or hands, yet she falls in love with him and insists on marrying 
him. Dris is then healed by Health, Fortune and Wisdom and 
returning home finds his 40 sons still alive ! At last like Enoch he 
attains to the presence of God without dying.J 

It must not however be imagined that tHe Baloch is superstitious. 
His nervous, imaginative temperament makes him singularly credulous 
as to the presence of sprites and hobgoblins in desert place, but he 
is on the whole singularly free from irrational beliefs. His Muhamma- 
danism is not at all bigoted and is stn^ngly tinged with Shiaism, its 
mysticism appealing vividly to his imagination. “All the poets give 
vivid descriptions of the Day of Judgment, the terrors of Hell and 
the joys of Paradise, mentioning the classes of men who will receive 
rewards or punishments. The greatest virtue is generosity, the crime 
demanding moat severe punishment is avarice,^^ a law in entire accord 
with the Baloch code. One of the most characteristic of Baloch 
legends is the Prophet’s Mardj or Ascension, a quaintly beautiful 
narrative in anthropomorphic form § Some of the legends current 

♦There are a considerable number of Sayyida among the Bozdars. 

+ More correctly Nod/iakaui, descendants of Nod/iak, a diminutive of wodh, ‘cloud,* a com- 
mon proper name among the Baloch. The word is corrupted to Nutkini by outsiders. 

Z For the full version see The Baloch Race, pp. 169 — i75 where the legend of the bhihll 
Tan zidrat is also given. That shrine is held in special reverence by the Brahuis, 

§ It is given in Djimea* Topttlar Poetry of the Baloches^ pp. 157 — ^161, 
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The Magassi Baloch. 


concerning Ali would appear to be Buddhist in origin, e.gr., that of The 
Pigeon and the Hawh.^ 

Music is popular among the Baloch, but singing to the damhiro^ a 
four-stringed guitar, and the sarindd, a five-stripged instrument like 
a banjo, is confined to the Dombs. The Balooh himself uses the nar, 
a wooden pipe about 30 inches in length, bound round with strips of 
raw gut. Upon this is played the hung, a kind of droning accompani- 
ment to the singing, the singer himself playing it with one corner of 
his mouth. The effect is quaint but hardly pleasing, though Dames says 
that the nar accompaniments are graceful and melodious. 

The Maoassi Baloch. 


The Magassi Balooh who are found in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
Gh4z£, Mid,nw^li and Jhang,t appear to b© a peculiar people ” rather 
than a tribe.J: As both Sunnis and Shfas are found among them 
they do not form a sect. Most of them in the above Districts are 
murids or disciples of Mian Nur Ahmad, Abbd,ssi, of Riijanpur in Dera 
Gh4zi Kbd»n, whose grandfather Muhammad Ariffs shrine is in 
Mi4nw41i. The Magassis in Balochistd,n are, however, all disciples of 
Hazrat Ghaus Bahd-ud-Din of Multdn. Like all the murids of the 
Mi4n, his Magassi disciples abstain from smoking and from shaving 
the^beard. Magassis will espouse any Muhammadan gir), but never 
give daughters in marriage outside the group, and strictly abstain 
from any connection with a sweeper woman, even though she be a 
convert to IsMm. At a wedding all the Magassi who are murids of the 
Midn assemble at the bride's home a day before the procession and are 
feasted by her parents. The guests offer prayers § to God and the Midn 
for the welfare of the married pair. This feast is called $hddmdna\\ and 


p. 161. 

t The Baloch of Jhang merit some notice. They are divided into the following sents ■ 

1 Rfnd-Madari-Gadi. i 11 Gurmanf. I at MirrAnl. 

2 Rfnd-Laeh^ri. 12 Hfndranf- 9.*> 


Mfriiana. 
N-ntkanf. 
Parihd,r. 
Patafi, 

Sabqf. 
Shalobi, 

Gal kale. 
K-urAi. 
Mangesf, &o. 


2 Rfnd-Lagh^ri. 12 Hfndranf. 23 

3 Rfnd<^ChandiA. 13 Hot. 23 

4 Rind-Kemf. 14 Jamili. 24 

5 Rfnd-GAdbi. 16 Jiskani 25 

6 Bhand. 16 Jatof. 26 

7 AlmAnt 17 LaghAri. 27 

8 Gishkanri 18 Lishari. 28 

9 GopAng, 19 tori. 29 

10 GorAh. 20 Marath. so 

The Maddrf-Gidi Rfnds wiU not give brides to the LaghSrf, Ch^lndia, Kemi and Gidh£ 
Rxndsepts.fcomwhom they receive them, but aii these Baioch wiil take wives from otSr 
M^ammada^ except the Sayyids. The Manges! only smoke with men of S ow^Tept 
+ ^ Balo^istan the Magassi are said to form a tuman under Nawab Oaisar Kh^n 
M agassi, of Jhal MagassL They say that in the time of Ghazi Kh4n man7of t^m 
intothe present San^rhtj^ of Dera Ghizi Kh4n, but were defend 
^mandar of the Qasr^s and driven across the Indus, where they settled in Naw4nkot now 
m Leiah tahsil Their settlement is now a ruin, as they were in 

Sikhs, but a headman of Hawankot is stiU regarde^aV^Sers^dr ® 

eatenf prayers are eaUed <£a< and are said to be offered when the feast is half 


II to Leiah a « Jo*n.ama m smd to be observed on occasions of great joy or sorrow All the 
members and followers of the " Sarai ” or Abbissi family assemble and^first e^^at wotod 
mth salt only ^dbr^d containmg sugar, the leavings being distributed l^ona ^rnoor 
^ prayers have been recited. Every care is tak^ to pf event a crow^r a® dol froZ 
touching this food, ^d toose who prepare it often keep the mouth covered up A shddm&na 
IS performed at tfce shrmes of anceaiors. It is a solemn rite and praTOrs are said in 
TOmmon. A boy m not accepted as a disciple by the Pir until he is oircSsed tnd inS 
he IS so accepted he cannot take part in a shddmdna. oireumcisea, and unm 



The Baloch criminal tribe* 
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precedes all the other rites and ceremonies. Contrary to Muhammadan 
usage a Magassi bridegroom may consummate his marriage on the 
very first night of the wedding procession and in the house of the 
bride^s father. At a funeral, whether of a male or female, the rela- 
tives repeat the four takbirs, if they are Sunnis, but disciples of the 
Mf^n recite the janaza of the Shias. Magassis, when they meet one 
another, or any other murid of the Mi4n Sd.hib, shake and kiss each 
other’s hands in token of their hearty love and union. 

The Magassi in Leiah are Shias and like all Shias avoid eating the 
hare. But the following customs appear to be peculiar to the Magassi 
of this tahsil : When a child is born the water in a cup is stirred 
with a knife, which is also touched with a bow smeared with horse-dung 
and given to the child to drink. The sixth night after a male birth is 
kept as a vigil by both men and women, the latter keeping apart and 
singing sihrd songs, while among the men a mirdsi heats his drum. 
This is called the chhati. On the 14th day the whole brotherhood is 
invited to assemble, women and all, and the boy is presented to thena. 
The doyen of the kinsmen is then asked to swing the child in his 
cradle, and for this he is given a rupee or a turban. From 14 paos to 
as many sers of gur and salt are then distributed among the kinsmen, 
and the boy is taken to the nearest well, the man who works it being 
given a dole of sugar and bread or flour. This is the rite usually 
ceMed ghari gharoliy and it ought to be observed on the l^ith. day, 
but poor people keep it on the day after the chhati* The tradition is 
that the chhatti and ghari gharoli observances are kept because 
Amir Bamza was borne by the fairies from Arabia to the Caucasus 
when he was six days old, and so every Baloch boy is carefuly guarded 
on the sixth night after his birth. Amir Hamza was, indeed, brought 
back on the 14th day, and so on that day the observances are kept 
after a boy’s birth. For this reason too, it is said, the bow is strung ! 
All wedding rites take place at night, and on the wedding night a 
couch and bedding supplied by the bridegroom are taken to the 
bride’s house by mirdsisy who sing songs on the way, and get a rupee 
as their fee. The members of the bridegroom’s family accompany 
them,. This is called the sejband* 

At a funeral five tahbirs are recited if the mullah happens to be 
a Shia, but if he is a Sunni only four are read. The nimdz in us© 
are those of the Shias. 

The Baloch as a ceiminal tribe. 

The Baloch of Karnal and Amb41a form a criminal community^ 
They say they were driven from their native land in the time of 
Nadir Sh4b who adopted severe measures to check their criming 
tendencies, but they also say that they were once settled in the Qasur 
tract near Lahore and were thence expelled owing to their marauding 
habits. They give a long genealogy of their descent from Abraham 
and derive it more immediately from Rind, whose descendants, they 
say, are followers of the Im4m Sh4fi and eat nnclean things like the 
Aw^ns, Qalaridars> MaMviB and the vagrant Baloch whp are known as 
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BaVuch^BorngaU. 

Hnbiiras. G-nllu they insert in their genealogy as the ancestor ^ the 
Giloi Balooh. Speaking an argot of their own called Balochi Fdrsx, 
they are skilful burglars and wander great distances, disguised as 
'fcboiTS and butchers. W^lien about to start on a plundering expedition 
sarddrs or chiefs are appointed as lenders, and on its termination they 
divide the spoil, receiving a double portion for themsnlves. Widows 
also receive their due share of the booty. The Giloi Baloch of Lyallpur, 
however, claim descent from Sayyid Giloi,^" a nickname said to mean 
""freebooter/' This tribe was formerly settled in the Montgomery 
District, but has been transplanted to two villages in Dyallpur and 
is settling down to cultivation, thougli it still associates with criminals 
in Berozepur, Montgomery and Bah^walpur. It now makes little use 
of its peculiar patois. 

BA-LticH, BLtJOH, a Pathdin sept, see Blucb. 

Balu-panthi — A small Baird^gi sub-sect. B/iM Thappa* or Sdhib was 
a Bair4gi sddhu of J^t birth wbo lived in the Daska tahsil of Sidlkot. 

Balwateah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult^n- 

Bamba, an important tribe in Kashmir, and represented by two families in 
Hazara: District Gazetteer, 1907, p. 34, 

Bam-margi, Vamachaei, the ‘left-handed' worshippers of K^li and the 
most notorious division of the Shdktiks. Said to have been founded by 
the Jogi Kanipa, chiefly recruited from Sanidsis and Jogis, and to be 
found chiefly iu K^ngra and Kashmir, As a rule their rites are 
kept secret and they are perhaps in consequence reputed to bo chiefly 
indulgence in meat, spirits and promiscuity. The Oholi-marg and 
Birajp^ni are more disreputable groups or sub-sects of the Bam^ 
mdrgi. 

BImozaj, an Afghan family, settled in Multdn, which came from Kbor^sSn 
in the time of Ahmad Sh4h Abd4li : Midtdn Gazetteer ^ 1901-02, 

pp. 161 — 2 , 

Banaich, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Ba-nawa, ? a synonym for be-naw^, g.v. 

Bai^ib, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Ba^ip, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bandal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Ba^dechh, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Banpejaf, aJdtclan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bandial, an agricult nrab clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Bangakb:, see Bangash. 

Bangali, (1) a native of Bengal : (2) a vagrant tribe, probably akin to the 
Sdnsis (with whom they certainly intermarry) and found chiefly in 
Kdngra, whither they were probably driven from Hoshid,rpur by the 
passing of the Criminal Tribes Act. 


^ This title suggests a Gurkha origin, as Thappa is a common title among the Gurkhas. 
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The Bangash, 

The Barigalis are a small group, but are in constant communication 
with the Sapehras and other criminal tribes of the plains. They live 
by begging, exhibiting snakes, hunting and pilfering, but are probably 
■not addicted to serio-us crime. Their camps are said to contain never 
less than 7 or more than 15 male adults. They make reed huts and 
can strike camp on the shortest notice, travelling with donkeys as 
pack-animals. Dogs are kept for hunting*, and the Bangui i will eat 
any wild animal, even a hyaeua, hut he eschews beef or pjork according 
to the prejudices of the people among whom he finds himself. There is 
said to be a special Bangali argots known only to the tribe. Their women 
are prostitutes, as well as dancers and singers. Besides propitiating 
local deities the Bangdilxs are said to specially affect Sakhi Sarwar as 
^ Lakhd^td. ^ and occasionally visit his shrine at Dharmkot near Nasirdbdd, 
(3) The term Bangali is applied to Kanjar in some districts and in 
others to any Sap^da or snake-charmer in the plains.* There is no 
evidence that (2) or (3) have any connection with Bengal. In Panjabi 
Bangali means a braggart, as in bhukhJchd Bangali^ a boastful person. 

Bangash, BANGAKH.t This is the name given to a nutuber of Pathd.a 
tribes, formerly estimated to amount to some 100,000 families, as well 
as to the tract of mountainous country which they held. This tract 
was once divided into B^la (Upper) and Pdin (Lower) Bangasli and 
was thence called the Bangashat (in the plural) or ^the two Bangash.^ 
The first historical mention of the Bangashdt occurs in Babar^s TuzuTcy 
but the two tracts had long been under the control of the Turk and 
Mughal rulersr of the Ghazni wi empire as the most practicable routes from 
Ghsizni and K^bal into India lay through them. At a period when 
the Khataks and Orakzais are barely referred to, we find constant 
mention of the Afghans of Bangasb. Roughly speaking. Upper 
Bangasli included Kurram and Lower Bangash the country round 
EZohdt, but it is difiBcult to define accurately ‘the shifting boundaries of 
the tumdn as it was called by the Mughals. According to the Ain-i- 
Akbari this tumdn formed part of the sarTcdt and subah (province) of 
Kdbnl. 

The Afghan tribes of Bangash were of Kurd,ni (Karld.rni) origin and 
the following table gives their traditional descent ; — 

KARL^RNAI. 

Kalsai (second son>. 



Sulaiman. 


Sharaf-ud-Din, (called Shitak by 


1 


the Afghans). 

r. 

1 

1 

1 

Wazir. 

Bai. 

Malik Kakhai Mir. 

The Bannuchis. 


The Baizai, descendants of BaVand the Malik-Miris or Miranzais, 
sprung from Malik Mir, were the parent tribes of the Afghans of Bangash^ 
and to these were affiliated the Rdghzi, descended from K^kbai or 
ElAghai, daughter of Malik Mir, by a husband -of an unknown tribe. The 
Maiik-Miris, as Malik Mir^s descendants in the male line, held the 
chieftainship, but it subsequently passed to the Baizais. The latter 

* Because of the belief that charming is most successfully practised at Dacca in Bengal. 
There is or was a wild tribe in the rocks above Solon called B ingulfs. Sapehra and Sapida 
are doubtful forms of Sapela, snake-charmer. 

f The Eastern (or rather Northern) Afghan form. 
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jBngash history. 


has sev6Tal branclios, th© ]\£ard.o, IjotH and Slialiu Ichols, Ths 

IMiranzai khels ar© the Hassanzai, with the Badah, Kliakha and XJmar 
JcheU. A third branch, the Shamilzai* apparently identical with the 
Kaghzi, produced the Laodi, Hassan Khel, Musa Khcl and Isa Khel* 

Like the other Karlariii tribes the Afghans o£ Bangash were 
disciples of the Pir-i-Roshd.ri, ar.d their attachmer)t to that heresy 
brought about their ruin, the Mngh^l government or^yanizing 
constant expeditions against them. After the Khataks had moved 
towards the north-east from the Shuwd,l range (in Waziristd.n),t the 
Baizai, Malik-Miris and Kd.ghzis then settled in the Upper Bangash, 
invaded the Lower (Koh^t) .and, in alliance with the Khataks, drove 
the Orakzai who then held the Lower Bangash westwards into Tirdh. 
This movement continned till the reign of Akbar.J 

The history of the Bangash tribes and the jDart they took 
in the Mughal operations against the Koshdnias are obscure. Probably 
they were divided among themselv"es.§ bnt those of them who had 
remained in Kurram appear to have adhered to the Roshdnia doctrines. 

After x^nrangzeb^s accession in 1659, we find Sher Muhammad Khdn, 
of Kohdt, chief of the Malik-Miris, in revolt against the Mughals. He 
was captured, but subsequently released and became an adherent of the 
Mughals. Khushhdl Khan the Khatak gives a spirited account of his 
little wars with Sher Muhammad Khan which ended in his own defeat 
and the final estabhshment of the Bangash in their present seats. 

Among the Bangash Pathdns of Kohat, betrothal {kwazda^ ^ asking^) 
is privately negotiated, the boy^s father taking the initiative. Then a day 
is fixed upon for the father and his friends to visit the girPs^father. At 
th© latter’s house prayers are read and sweets distributed, "^the nikdh 
being sometimes also read on this occasion. But as a rule the girl simply 
puts on a gold or silver coin as the sign that she is betrothed. If the 
wedding is to be celebrated at no distant date, the rarmana or bride- 
price is paid at the betrothal — otherwise it is not paid till th© wedding. 
But a price is invariably expected, its amount varying from Ks. 100 to 
1,000, and Ihe boy’s father also has to supply the funds for entertaining 
the wedding party on the*" wedding day. Th© day following the 
betrothal pitchers of milk are exchanged by the two parties and the 
milk is drunk by their kinsfolk. The boj^^s father also sends the girl 
a suit of clothes and some cooked food on each Id and the Shabrat. 


On the day fixed for the commencement of the festivities sweets ar© 
distributed by the boy’s father among his friends and kinsmen and music 
is played. Three days before the wedding ci^mes the when the 

boy’s kinswomen visit the bride and observe this rite, which consists in 
stripping the bride of all her ornaments and shutting her up in a room 
by herself. The next night the women visit her again for the hamsi 
khldswal or unplaiting of her kair. For this the barber’s wife receives 
a fee. On the third day the bridegroom giv^s a feast to all his friends 


T AJso interesting as having given birth to the Bangash Naw^bs of Farmkh^b^d. 
f The Mlranzai tbeir name to the Miranzai ta%^pa, Upper and Lower, which forms 
the Han gh tahsil of Kohab. ^ * 

$ The^^m still inoln^des the Orakzai in the Bangash tmndi^, but its vaguely defined 
boundaries may have been at that time deemed to include Tirah ^ ^ 

I Some hundreds of them were deported into Hindustan 
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and fellow-villagers, and in the afternoon he and his friends don 
garlands. The neundra is also presented on this day. Then the boy 
and his wedding party go to the bride's house, returning that same 
night if it is not too far away, or else remaining there for the night. 
On the fourth day in the morning churi is given to the wedding party 
and coloured water sprinkled on them, some money being placed on the 
dish used for the chu7'{ as the perquisite of the bride^s barber. After a 
meal the girls of the party, accompanied by the briHegroom's best man 
{saubhalnd) y go to a spring or well to fetch water in which the bride 
bathes. This is called ghari gharol, as it often is in the Punjab. 
Then the pair are dressed in new clothes and the niJcdh is solemnized. 
Some parents give their daughter a dowry of cl 'thes and ornaments, 
called plarganai mdl or * paternal wealth.' On tlie next day but one 
after the wedding churi^ is brought from the brid-'s house to the bride- 
groom's — an observance called tirah. On the seventh day, uwarnma wraj^ 
the bride is fetched to her house by her kinswomf n, but three or four 
days later she returns to her husband, sometimes with more presents of 
clgthes and ornaments from her parents. 

The Bangash of Kohd,t are tall and good looking, they shave the 
head and clip the beard like the people of Peshdiwar. Though neat in 
dress which is generally white, they have not much courage. The 
Shiah Bangasht are much braver. In Upper Miranzai the Bangash 
still affect the dark blue turban and shirt, with a grey sheet for B^lungi, 
which were once common to the whole tribe — as Blphinstone noted. 
They shave the head and eradic^^te most of the hair on the chin and 
cheeks, leaving little but the ends of the moustache and a KTewgate 
fringe. Young men often wear love locks and stick a rose in the 
turban — when they feel themselves irresistible. The mullds have not 
yet succeeded in preaching down the custom of clipping the beard. 
The Miranzai women wear the ordinary blue shift with a loose trousers 
of susi and a shirt, but the shift is often studded with silver coins 
and ugly silk work. Few other ornaments are worn. 

Banhob, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BakI, Bal, a female servant, a ddi, 

BaniL — ^The word hdnid is derived from the Sanskrit hdnijya or trader ; 
and the Bdni^ by caste, as his name implies, lives for and by com- 
merce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east of the Pro- 
vince ; but it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprise and intelligence of the 
cl«ss is great, and the. dealings of some of the great Bania houses of 
Dehli, Bikdner, and Marwar are of the most extensive nature. But 
the B^nia of the village, who represents the great mass of the caste, 
is a poor creature, notwithstanding the title of Mahiijan or great 
folk," which is confined by usage to the caste to which he belongs. 


* Wheat flour cooked with ghi and dry sugar. 

t Those of Samilzai dress in white with a coloured lungi and turban of a peculiar 
pattern woven looaUy. In Upper Miranzai a peculiar tunic is worn — it is not ver^ 
long and about 13 inches below the collar is gathered into numerous pleats — which dis- 
ting^uish^s them Prom pardchas or Muhammudap shop-keepers, 
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The Bania organisatiooi. 

He spends his life in his shop, and the results are apparent in his in- 
ferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is looked down upon 
by the peasantry as a cowardly money-grubber; but at the same 
time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher 
than theirs, for he is what they are not, a strict Hindu; he is generally 
admitted to be of pure Vaisya descend he wears the janeo or sacred 
thread, his periods of purification are longer than theirs, he does not 
practise widow-marriage, and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; 
and religious ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of the Bani^ 
in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously mixed nature. The Bd.nia 
is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the countryside : He 

who has a Bd»nid. for a friend is not in want of an enemy and, 

First beat a B^nid., then a thief.^^ And indeed the Bdnid has too 
strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have 
been branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They 
perform functions of the most cardinal importance in the village 
economy, and it is surprising how much reasonableness and honesty 
there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can keep 
their business transactions out of a court of justice. 

Orga7iisation , — The organisation of the Bdnids is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a true sub- 
caste, called B^ra-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct 
from the others. They are descendeii from Ohamd,rs and at marriage 
the boy wears a mitJcat or tiara of ditk leaves, shaped like a basket, into 
which a-piece of leather is fixed. 

The territorial groups ai-e at least three in number. Of these the 
chief is the Aggarwdls, and there is a curious legend about their origin. 
Bd.sbak Nd.g had 17 dangliters, who were married to the 17 sons of 
TJgar Sain, but these snake* daughters of Bashak used to leave their 
homes by night to visit their parents, and in their absence their hus- 
bands lived with their handmaidens, and descendants of the-^e are the 
Dasa or Olihoti-sarn gofs of the B^nid.s, each got taking its name from 
that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children of 
Bashak daughters formed the 17 gotsf of the Aggarwal. Once 

a bc»y and girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their 


♦From lard, 12, and sew an army (Crooke’s Tribes and Castes of the Norths- Western 
Trov%nces and Oudh I, p. 177,) 

t Of. Pnnjab Census Reporb, 1883, § 533. The Aggarw&l gots iaolude 

1. Jfndal. 8. Maugal. 

2. Miudal. | ft. Xahil. 

10. Kansal. 

11. Bonsai. 

12. M ah war, 

13. Goyal or Goil. 

Of these Kansal and Bfinsal are named from Jans, a grkss, and bdmi, bamboo, and 
they do not cut or injure these plants. The Mahwar are said to be descended from a sou 
of Agar Sam who mamed a low-oasce wife, soother Bfinias will not smoke -with them. 
Another account adds Sengal, 


3. Gar. 

4. Eran. 

5. Dheran, 

6. Mital. 

7. Man sal. 
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Sub- caste 1. Ag^^arw^l 


descendants form the half-groi called Grond,* so tl^at there are 17i gats 
in all. And again one of the sons of Ugar Sain married a low-caste 
woman and his descendants are the Mahwar got which cannot smoke 
with other Banias. The Aggarwal Mahdjans only avoid their own 
section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is the Saralia, who are an off-shqot of the 
Aggarwd;! and appear to have the same gots. 

The third group^ the Oswdl, appears to iorm a true sub-caste.t They 
strenuously claim a Puowar ftajput origin, but other Rajputs of 
various tribes joined them. They followed one of their Brahmans in 
becoming Jains, in fSambat 422. 

Hence there are three territorial groups or sub-castes, and a fourth 
of lower status based on descent : — 

I' Sub-groups 

1 Data or Chhoti- C Agroha.t|lii West- 

Sub-caste IT. Saralia, from Sarala. j 

Sub-caste III. Oawal, — from Osianagri — in Eastern Rajputana. 
Sub-caste IV. B^ra-Saini. 

Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions 
of the caste based on religious dh^erences. These seem to be Saraogi 
or Jain, Maheshri or Shaiva, Aggarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. 
But the Maheshri, who undoubt^ly derive their name from Mahesh 
or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, for one of their number was in 
consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and so founded the 
Tahtar got of the Oswal, among whom the Kam4wat got is also 
Maheshri. It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub- 
castes, for the Maheshri certainly do not intermarry with tbe^Aggarw^il 
or Oswdl§ though Yaishnava and Jain Aggarwdls intermarry freely in 
G-urgaon. 

* Or Gand, c/. the Gand or impure # section of the Bh^tias. Hissar Gazetter, 1892, 
p, 137. In Jhelum the Goud and Billa sections do not intermarry, being said to be 
descendants of a common ancestor. 

t The original Oswal gots are said to be : — 


1. T baker, 

2. Baphna (Rdjput, by origin), 

3. Sankbli, 

4. Kamawafc Punwar {Maheshri), 

5. M or Bakh Pokarna, Sankla Punwar, 

6. Kuladbar, Bribatj Punw^trs, 

7. Sri Srixn, Sankl^ ,, 

8. Srisbtgota, Punwar, 

9. Suohanti, Punwar, 


10. Bahadur, Punwfir, 

11. Kanbat ,, 

12. Baid, 

18. Taga Srisbtri, Sankid, 

14. Burugotra, Bbatti, 

15. Dadn 

16. Chorbheria, Baghnbansi, 

17. Kanaujia, Rabtor, 

18. Chuiobat. 

19." Kotari, or keepers of the treasore-bouse, ^ 

bnt the last does not seem to be a true got, so that there were only 18 goU, as there still 
are among the Aggarwdl. 

The Baid are said to have been originally a branch of the Srisbfcgota and to have been 
BO called beoanse Devi effected a miraculous cur© of the eyes of a girl belonging to that 
section by causing a special kind of ah i»o grow, the juice of which healed them. 

$ To which place the Aggarwdls make annual |ulgrimages, as it is the ancient city of 
A^r or Ugar Sain, They also have a hoy’s hair cut there for the first time. 

§ Anr account from Jmd divides the Bdnias (like the Bhdbras) into the Srimal and 
Oswal groups, each wifch. different gots : — 


Chanalia. 

Bordr. 

Kanodia, 


Srimal gots, 

Bdngaria. 
jrfiniwdl. 
Tdnk. 


Oswdl gots, 

Banke. j Bambel^ 

Bugar. I Bambh. 

Gadia. ' Ndhar. 
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The Batdas in Bdw'al-^Ba/njdra. 

But from the extreme south-east of the Punjab comes the following account which 
differs widely from those given above. The Bawal nizdmat borders on Rdjputana, and 
forms part of Nibha, in which State he Banias are represented by four groups 
(1) AggarwaU (2) Rustagi, (3) Khandelwal, (4) Mahiir, who rank in this order, each 
group being able to take water from the one above it, but not vice vers A, 

(i). The Ag^Sirwdla of Bdwal nizdmat in N£hha. perform all the ceremonies observed 
fay the Brahmans of that tract, but they have a special cnstom of boring the ears and 
noses of children, both male and female. This is called parojan. For this ceremony 
they keep some of the rice used at the lagan preceding a wedding in another family ; and 
carry the deotas^ which are osually kept in the parohit*s charge to their own house. 
The deotas are worshipped for^ seven days. The pandit fixes a mahUrat or auspicious 
time for the boring and the rite is then performed, a feast being given to Brahmans and 
relatives. In the case of a boy, he is made to sit on a he-goat which is borrowed for the 
occasion and alms are given, a present being al«»o made to the boy. In Nabha town 
some Aggarw'al families perform this ceremony, but others do not. 

(«). The Rustagi* group is found only in the Bawal nizdmat, in Gurgaon, Delhi, 
Alwar, Budaon, Bulandshahr and Gwalior. They are most strongly represented in 
Bawal, at Bhora in Rewari tahsil and at Barand in Alwar State, but probably do not 
exceed 1,000 families in the whole of India. Though in marriage they only avoid one 
got, yet owing to the paucity of the numbers the poorer members cannot get wives and 
so die unmarried. They say that Rohtasgarh was their original home and that their 
name Hustagi is derived from Roht4s. They have 18 gots named after the villages which 
they originally inhabited. They avoid widow re-marriage, but do not invariably wear 
the janeo, as the Aggarwals do. They perform the first hair-cutting of a boy at Nagar- 
kot or Dahni in Alwar at the asthd^i. of Devi. They observe the milni, i.e, when the 
parents of a betrothed couple meet the girl's father must give the boy’s father from one 
to twenty-one rupees, and the girl’s father must nob visit the village where his daughter 
has been betrothed until af cer the marriage under the penalty of paying the milni, 
but once paid is not payable a second time. At the Dew41i Rustagls pay special 
reverence to their sati. They are all Vaishnavaa and also worship Gopf Nath. The 
har&t must arrive the day before the wedding, but they have no other special marriage 
customs. 

{Hi), The Khandelw4ls are few in number. They have 72 gots, the principal one in 
NAhha State being the Bajolia. They claim to have come from Khatu Khandela in 
Jaipur. The hardt in this group also arrives the day before the wedding but the boy’s 
father has to feed the hard .himself on that day. Like the Ahirs the Khandelw^ls on 
the toidai day have a special custom. The women of the bride’s family clothe the boy’s 
father in yellow clothes and put a pitcher of water on his head, with a necklace of 
camel’s dung round his neck and compel him to go and -worship the well just as the 
women do. He only escapes after much teasing by paying them from 11 to 61 rupees. 
They do not wear the janeo, and as they are devotees of Bhagwan Dds, MahatmA, of Tikha 
in the Bdwal Thdtna they do not smoke or sell tobacco. 

{iv). The Mahur are few in number in Bdwal. They have two gots Mawal and Kargas. 
They are Vaishnavas and specially reverence Hanumdn. 

Banjaea. — ^This and the Labana caste are generally said to be idenMcal,t 
being called Banjd^ra in the eastern districts and Labd.na in the Punjab 
proper. But Banjd,ra, derived from ^a trader % or perhaps from 

hdnji pedlar's pack/ is used in the west of the Punjab as a generic 
term for ^ pedlar/ WanjAra {q, v,) is doubtless only another form of 
the name. 

The BanjAran of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of 
whom a complete description will be found in Elliott's Races of the 
N,-W. R.y I, pp. 52—56. They were the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and RAjputAna ; and under the 


* Accordiug to an acoonut from Fataudi State the groups are AggarwAl, Rasangi, 
Mahesri, Sarangi and Kalal, and in Gurgaon it is said that the Saraogi and Vis’hnav (sic) 
BAniAs do not intermarry thongh they can eat Tcachchi and paTcki with each other. 

f In Southern India the Brinjara is also called Lawanah or Lumbana (fr. lAn, Sanskr 
lavan^ ‘salt’). See also under 
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Afghan and Mughal empires were the commissariat of the imperial 
forces. A simile applied to a dying person is : 

JBanjdra han men 'phire liye lakrid hath; 

Tdn4cb wdhd lad gaya, hoi sangi nahin sdth, 

^^The Banjara goes into the jungle with his stick in his hand. 

He is ready for the journey, and there is nobody with him.” 

From Sir H, Elliott^s description they seem to be a very composite 
class, including sections of various origin. But the original Banjara caste 
is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpur to 
Hard war. The Banj^ras of the United Provinces come annually into 
tbe Jumna districts and Eastern States in the cold weather with letters 
of credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle 
which they take back again for sale as the summer approaches; and 
these men and the Banjara carriers from *Bd.jpuMna are principally 
Hindus. The Musalman Banjaras are probably almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjara parties are called ndik (Sanskrit 
nayaha, chief and Banjaras in general 'are not uncommonly known 
by that name. The Railways are fast destroying the carrying 
trade of these people except in the mountain tracts. The word bang dr a 
is apparently soinetimea used for an oculist, and any Hindu pedlar is 
so styled. Synonyms are budti or manidr in the central, and lanati 
in the eastern districts, and, amongst Muhammadans, hhoja and pardcha. 
In Amritsar their gots are said to include Manh^s, Khokhar and' 
Bhat^i septs, and they have a tradition that Akbar dismissed Ohaudhri 
Sh^h Quli from his service whereupon he turned trader or ha^ijdra. 

Bannuchi. — The hybrid branch of the Pathd.ns which holds the central 
portion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Kurram and Tochi rivers. 
This tract they occupied towards the close of the 3 -ith century, after 
being driven out of Shawdl by the Wazirs and in turn driving the 
Mangal and Hanni tribes back iutoHohat andHurram. The Banndohis 
have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other doctors of Isldm in 
great' numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with 
the scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract 
who remained with them as hamsdya^ and with the families of the 
various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst them i 
insomuch that Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all Muham- 
madans, and by a stretch, even Hindus^ long domiciled within the limits 
of the irrigated tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descend- 
ants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of their separate 
origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They are of 
inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, 
inoffensive, and capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of 
them : ^ The Bannuchis are bad specimens of Afghtos; can worse be 
said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathfes rankly luxuriant, 
their virtues stunted.^ Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. ^ Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an 
aes for a bride.^ 

Shitak, a Kakai Karl^nri, by his wife Bannti had two sons. Kiwi and 
Suiani. The former had also two sons, Miri and Sami* To Miri^s 
sons fell the south, to Samirs the centre, and to Sfirfini^s*the*n«th and 
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west of Band, the modem Bannu, which was named after Shftak’s 
When Banna became a part of the kingdom of Kdbnl the Bannuchis 
split into two factions, ‘ black ’ and ‘ white,’ which left them a prey to 
the Wazirs. 

Banot, a sept of Hindu Rajputs, which holds a hdrah or group of 12 villages 
near Garhshankar in Hoshidirpur. The Ban ot say they iire of the same 
origin as the Narus, and the name is said to mean ^ shadow of the 
^hctn^ or forests of the Siwdiiks in which they once dwelt. 

Bansi, a class of musicians, players on the pipe (bans) at temples and 
village shrines, but virtually employed in the same way as H alis or 
Sipis, in Chamba. 

Banwea, a Muhammadan Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Banya- 1 , a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Banyi, see Banya. 

Baobi, a tribe of Muhammadans, of J^t status, found in Montgomery. 

Bapab, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bafhla, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bappi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan : see Bosan. 

Bae, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bar Mohmanb, see MoHiiLAisrD. 

Bahai, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baraiya, (Sanskrit, varajwi)^ an astrologer according to the Dharma Purdn, 
begotten by a Brahman on a Sudrd., But under the same name the 
Tantrd describes a caste sprung from a gopd (cowherd) and a 
Tantravdya (weaver) and employed in cultivating betel (Golebrooke, 
Essay Sy 272-3). 

Baeakzai, a famous clan of the Abddili or Durrdini Afghans which sup- 
planted the Sadozai family of that branch early in the 19th century. 
Its most famous members were Fath Khd.n and Dost Muhammad his 
brother. The latter took the title of amir after Sh^h Shuja^s failure 
to recover Qandahar in 1834 and founded the present ruling house of 
Afghdnistd.n : (for its history see M. Longworth Dames in The Ency- 
clojpsedia of Isldm^ 1908). 

Babab, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, and in Montgomery 
in wldch District it is both Hindu and Muhammadan : (2) a Hindu 

and Muhammadan Kanxboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Babar, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Baba?., fern. Bar^% a low caste given to begging and roguery. In Jullundur 
the Baraks make winnowing fans (chhaj), baskets, and sieves {chkanra) 
of reed.^ They also hunt with dogs. Their observances resemble those of 
the Ohuhras. At a wedding one of the caste is selected to oflSciate, and 
he kindles the fire and makes the couple go round it. The bride’s 
parents keep the wedding party on© or three days, feeding its members 
on ric©^ sugar and bread. On its departure the girl's father gives her 
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jBardg^Barid. 

a (marriage portion) dower. The women singf songs, and tlie 
men cHanfc a ballad called gnga^ The Bar%s believe in L^l Beg and 
every Kabi they offer him a rot of 2 ^ sars with a fowl, boil*-d and 
. smothered in ghi. This is either given to faqirs or eaten by them- 
selves. iSome of the caste are vagrants and form a liuk between the 
S^&nsis and Chnhrds. 

Baba 9 , (1) The name of a caste of J^{s around Bhatl^dS; Barar a 

person belonging to, or descended from, the Barir caste. See under 
Sidhd Bardr ; ( 2 ) a 3d% clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BAi^ki^k, also called Barar and Bardri, a basket-maker and bam boo- worker 
in the higher hills who has also spread into the sub-montane tracts. 
He is not a scavenger by profession though he is said to worship 
L^l Beg, the Ohuhras^ deity. See Koli and Nirgdlu. 

Baeghat, a Grdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amiitsar. 

BA 9 .HIAL, a sept de-scended from Andeo Ohand, son of tJdai Ohand 
fourteenth Rdja 01 Kahldr. Another account makes them descendants 
of Rdjd A jit Chand*s younger son. 

Bai^lhai. — A wood-cutter or carpenter in the hills (root badhnd, to out, cf. 
Bddhi). In Kulld the Barhdfs and Bddhis are the same, but not in 
Kdngra Proper. Tn Kulld they do noc scruple to eat the flesh of dead 
animals. The Barhdia are not a separate caste, but Kolis or Digia 
that use the axe, and one of the Koli groups is returned as Barhdf. 
There is also a Barhdi tribe or clan among the Jtt^lthis of K^ugra. 

Ba^G^hi. — T he synonym for Tarkhdn in the Jumna Districts. The B^rhi 
considers Umself superior to his- western brother the Khdti, and vvill 
not marry v^ith him : his married women wear the nose-ring. ( 7 f, 
Bddhi and Barhdi. 

BabI, a caste in Bdwalwho make patals arnJ dunas* of leaves, while some 
are cooks to Hindu Hdjpufcs- They «re immigiants from Rdjputdna, ar»d 
claim Rdjput oriyin to which their got names point, Tjieso are Ghauhdn 
' (who 'are Asdwariast by persuasioit)> aod others. 

lu marriage they avoid four gots^ and also fellow-wurshippers of the 
devi* Thus an A-^dwaria may not marry an AsdwHiiafOlxHuhdn. At 
a wedding the p/ieras are not performed until the bride has put on 
ivory bangles — like a Rdjput bride. They affect Bhairon, eat flesh 
and <lrmk liquor, but Hindu Rdjputs will eat food cooked by them and 
though now regarded as ISudras they are admitted to temples. 

BABti, Vabta, a Rdjput tribe, said in Jullundur to be Solar Bd.jpnta 
descended frotn Rdjd Karan of the Mahabhdrat, Their ancestor 
Mai (I) came from Jal Kdhra in Pat«d]a about 500 years 
ago. Those of Sidlkot, where they are found in small numbers 
and rank as J4ts, not Rdjputs, sny they are of Lunar Rdjput 
descent. The tribe is praoticallj confined to Paridla and Ndbha, attd 
the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they 
were not Hdjputs at all. Anorh^r form of the name appears to be 

* Wardh.* The Wardh are descendants of Wardh, who^e grandson 

★ PaAoZ. a plate made of leaves (also a screen, made of reeds), duw, a cup made cf Iwea, 
• are; generally made from the leaves of the dhdk tree. 

t Devotees of Asawaria Devi, whose temple ia at samhbar In Jalj^ur« 
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B(irian^Bairwdl&» 


Edii PdL is said to have founded Bhati^da* after 

Bhatner and marrying the ^ughter of its Rfijfi. Banni e son 
TTdasi was defeated by a king of Delhi but received Bjagtr. son 

Sundar had seven sons, of whom the eldest founded Badhar m JMabha. 
{Cj. Barifinb 

BaeiIn, a tribe of Jd^s, claiming to be Lunar Edjputs of the Jaler, and 
Lakbi families — through its eponym whose descendant Tok settled in 


SMlkot. {cf. Barid). 

Babik (? Barakki), a clan of Pathfins, claiming Arab descent. With the 
Ansdri Shaikhs they came from the Logar valley between Eabtu 
and Ghazni and settled at Jullundur. It includes the Guz,* Ali^ and 
Bd,bSkhel families and one branch of it is called Sdddkhel. Elphin- 
stonet describes the Barakkis as a class of Td-jiks, mixed with the 
Ghiljis (Ghilzais or possibly Khilohis). The Barakkis are also 
described as a Tiijik people, speaking a language of their own, and 
Baverty notes that some Barakki Tdjiks also dwell among the 
TJrmurs at Kdniguram in the Wazir country. For the connection . 
of the Bdrik Pathans with Shaikh Darwesh see the article on the 


Eoahaulas. 


Bakikka. (s. m.). A low caste of Muhammadans. 

Baekatjidaj. (s. m.). Corrupted from the Arabic word Barqandi*. A police- 
man ; a constable } a village watchman. 


Babkezai, a Path^n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baeias, BarMsyf, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Babukzai (? Barak zai), a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BaewalI, Batwal. These two names, though probably of different origin, 
are used almost as synonyms, the former being more common in the 
Idwer bills and the latter in the mountain ranges of K4ngra. But in 
Ohamba the Barwdld is clearly distinct from the Batwdl, being a maker 
of mats and winnowing fans, and the name is probably derived from 
bar a or haria, the kind of grHss used for them. Balndl or batwdr on the 
• other hand means a tax collector, and batwal is an ordinary peon of any 
caste, even a Brahman, though of course he may be by caste* a Batw(fil.t 
At the capital, Chamba, Barwfilds used to be employed as watchmen 
and thns went up in the social scale as Batwdls. In E^ngra however 
the Batw&l form a true caste, while Barwfild is little more than 
the name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely 
with the Lahbar or Bal&har of the plains, and denote the village 
■watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this oflBce is almost 


• Sex the Ghuzz Turks in Kniram see Eaverty’a translation of the Tabaq&t-i-N&tiri. 

+ Ccbuhtil, p* 315* 

A1»0 Bee the Saints of Jalandhar in Temple a Legends of the Punjab , 

± Dr. J. Hutchison notes regarding the Batwals of Ch^ba that they descent frem. 

liddh Kaneri, a deified asdetic of whom they know nothing. Formerly employed as watch- 
..-V. a few are still enlisted in the State Police. Barwilas and Batwils are all TTin/liia 


a lew are sbiii oujuslovi ±xj. uj.v) J.V.IXAUO. ^ SHU i^aiwais are ail iiindus 

have their own goiras, but Brahmans do not ofidciate at their weddings, which are solemnised 
bv two literate men of the ^ste. Their observances follow the usage of the locality in whidi 
they aie settled. Thus in Chamba me biyah or full wedding rite is observed as among the 
hiflh castes, thou^ expense is curtailed and the ceremonies abridged* A Brahman fixes the 
day of the wedding. The dead are burnt. 
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confined to tbe BatwdMs^ while in the lower hills it is performed by 
man of various low castes who are all included under tbe generic term 
of Barw^la. These men are also the coolies^ of the hills, and in fact 
occupy much the same position there as is held by the Ohamdrs in the 
plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In K^ngra they 
are also known as Kiriiwak or Kirauk^ a word which properly means a 
man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for hegdr or forced 
labour, and they are also called Satwdg or bearers of burdens.” Like 
most hill menials they often cultivate land, and are employed as 
ploughmen and field labourers by the Edjputs and allied races of the 
hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. They are 
true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom’s palanquin at weddings and the like, 
and receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to he 
common servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest, standing 
as a caste, apparently hardly, if at ah, above the Dumna or sweeper of 
the hills ; hut the Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher stand.ing than 
tho Barw^ld. Indeed the name of Barwal4 is said to be a corruption of 
haAartodZa or outsider,” because, like all outcasts, they live in the 
outskirts of tbe village. 

At Batwd.1 weddings in Si^lkotthe learned among the Meghs officiate. 
The Batwd)1s have Brahman priests, but they do not conduct their 
marriage rites ; they also avoid contact with them. The Batwdla 
marry their girls at an early age, but allow widow-remarriage, and that 
too without regard to the husband’s brother’s claims. Two gots only are 
avoided. Batw^s* are menial s- 

Birth observances . — Four or twelve months after che birth of a boy 
ritan are observed as follows : — ^Loaves of bread fried in oil are arranged 
in piles, seven in each heap, and the head of each family takes a pile and 
distributes it among its members. Only those who belong to tbe got iu 
which the birth has taken place can take part in this feast. Among the 
Jhanjotra the head of a boy or girl is not shaved till the child begins 
to talk. Sometimes a hodi is retained, as among Hindus. 

Their wedding ceremonies are thus described i— 

Four posts are fixed in the ground and four more placed over these. 
On these four latter two turbans, supplied by the fathers or guardians of 
the bride or bridegroom, are spread. Then the bride’s father places 
her hands in those of the bridegroom, saying : ^In God’s name 1 give 
you this girl (my daughter or relation).’ Then the pair, the bride’s 
hands clasped in the bridegroom’s, walk round an earthen pitcher 
placed inside the four upright posts. This duly done, the marriage is 
completed.t On his way home tho bridegroom Las to wind some raw 
cotton seven times round a shrub. 

The Batwdls either burn or bury their dead. In either case on the 
way to the ground they halt and place two balls of leavened barley 
bread at the shoulders, and two at the feet, of the corpse. Thirteen 

* The Batw^ls’ folk-etymology derives their name from hettodl, ‘ son of a daughter A 

dan^ter became enceinte by an illicit amour and was expelled her father’s kingdom. 
A OhnhT^ took her to wife, but her child founded the Batw^»l caste. 

♦ At weddings food is tturown to the crows — ^whioh birds the Batw41s are said to chiefiy 
wordfiiH-and until th^ taka the food the Batwdls themselves will not eat. 



tifi Sarffdr^SaBh^a. 

days after the death they t«ke to a Brat^mnn a rupee and 4 9ers of 
wheat flour, and these he carries to a tank, where he recites prayers. 
As amongst H»i»das bhajjan^ is perforra<^d after a death. Two yards 
of cotton cloth, knotted at the four corners, are huug over the left 
shoulder, in token of mourning, by the kin. 

The remaios of a body are taken either to the Ganges or to Parmandal. 

The Batw^ls are not allowed to sell ghi^ and after a cow has calved 
they do not eat ghi until some has been offered to a Brahman. 


In Si&lkot the Barwdl& gots are :• 


I)liagg4 

Jhaujotra 

Kaith 


Lakhutra 

Lahoria 

Moiido. or MoMn 


Naudan 

Saogotra 

Sargotra 

Sindba 


EhcH of the Batwal yiOts in Si^lkot has its own temple, e. g.f the 
Jhanjotra at Ghulhe in Zafar^dl tah>ll : the Kaith at Amranwali in 
Sid;lkot : and theMoMn fitGihanw^M in Zafarw^l. Tlie temple is simply a 
mound of earth before which thf»y prostrate themselves, each head of a 
family sacrificing at it a goat in honour of his eldest son. 

In Kaptirthala the Barwala gots ares-— ^ 


Badial 

Cbakmak 


Chand^irain 

Cbauhan 


Bhidi 

Jhajriba 

Pambilia 


Phankr^in 

Batrf 

Sorter 


With the Obandgirain got the other Batwifi,is have no connection, and 
do not even smoke with them. Like the Batw^ls the B^^rw&lds in Sid<lkot 
employ Meghs, who rank higher than the ordinary Meghs, as priests in 
religious and cei emonial observances. 


The Bar w aids make baskets in Sidlkot. In Kapiirtbald they are 
viliagt^ watchmen and messengers. 

Babyab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baryb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Basan, an Ardi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : Basan in Mont- 
gomery. 

Basati, Basdtia, a pedlar ; a petty merchant. 

Basha, a synonym for Bhdnd, q, The term is applied to a jester or tumbler 
kept by wealthy men, also to an acror (and so equivalent to Bahrupia, 
especially in the Central Punjab). In Sialkot the Bashd is said to be 
a class of Pernas. The Bashds are usually Muhammadans, and though 
probably mostly Mirasis by oiigin will not intermarry with them. 
The term is also applied generally to any immoral person. Bashds 
. are also cuppers and toy-sellers. 

Ba*&hasa, * regular 2 a term applied to the four great regular orders among 
the Sunni Muhammadans, vtz., the Ohishti, Qddiri, Saharwardi and 
Nakshbandi^ who all uphold Sufidsm. Opposed to Be*sharaV 

Basaeba, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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BashgXlIi a tribe of tlie Sidb-poab Eldfirs : see under 

Bashear^ a j^roup of non-PatMn tribes which used to occupy the Panjkora 
Kohistdn or Kohistan-i-Malizai in Dir, the Tapper part of this Kohist^n 
being known as Bashkdlr and the lower as Sheringal, but the Bashkir 
are now chiefly confined to the tract of that name. The Bashkari 
language is said to be the same as the Garh.wf* 

According to Biddulph the Bashkdrik, as he terms them, have three 
clans ; MtSlanor, Ktitchkor and Joghior. The Bashkdrik name the 
months thus : — 


Hassan Husain 
Safar 

Param Isbpo (first sister) 
Oowim Ishpo (second sister) 

See under Torwd.1. 


Tlfii Ishpo (tMrd sister) 
Chot Ishpo (fourth sister) 
Sdepi (great month) 
Shokadr 


Boz 

Lok3mI (small festival) 
Miina (intervening) 
G^nytil (great festival) 


Bast. A tribe of J^ts, whose forebear Tulla^ has a mat at Grop41par in 
Lodhiana. At the birth of a son, and also at the Di^Sli, earth is dug 
there in his name. 


BasbI, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Sh^,hpur : Basr^e, a Jat clan (agri- 
cultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bat, O' (agricultural) found in Multan. Also a sept of Kashmiri 

Pandit, converted to Isl^m and found in the north-west submontane 
Districts of the Punjab. 


Batahra, (cf PaMbar), a stone-mason, a carver or di*esser of stone, in the 
Kangra hills. In KulM he is said to bo a Koli who has taken to 
§late quarrying. In Chamba, however, they appear to form a true caste, 
working generally as stone-masons, but sometimes as carpenters or even 
cultivators. In Gurddspur and KSogra the word is synonymous with 

EAJ. 

Bataezai, a PathAn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Batab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

BIt, BXfH, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Crowther gives the 
following list of the B&t septs : Bat, Dhol, Jhandol, Popharb, Khadre, 
Jhandher, Desi,Tatla, Anjla, Ghuman, Ghum^n, Khak,Dhawal, Janua,* 
Bandher, Madri, Sadri, Hoti, Seti, and Kirbat, which may all inter- 
marry, so that a Bfit sometimes may marry a Bdt. All these septs are 
said to be descendants of San-or Sainp^,!, who came from the Mdlwa 800 
years ago. They first settled at Odhyara in Lahore. Khair(a)^a 
descendants have two jatheras^ BajpSl and his grandson Sfa^hzd.da, 
who fell in a fight with the Kang J^ts at Khadur Sdhib in Amritsar. 
The B&tl^ are also found as a Hindu and Muhammadan Jd>t clan in 
Montgomery* 

BIthkeb, a sept of the Wattd Rfijputs^ found in Montgomery and BabSwalpur. 

BathmXn6, a Brahman a?, of Bath m Ana village in Dbamf and^ one of the 
chief tribes in that State.- With the Jamogi Kaoets it gives the 
T&i*tilah to the Ran$, and like them belongs to the Garg gotra. The 
wazir of the State usually belongs to one of these two septs. 

There is said to be a settlement of Januas (?Janj-uas) ‘beyond PesMwar’ who have 
become Muhammadans. 
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BlTf^ a 36% clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
a Jdit sept. 

BATfi, a Hindu Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bauria, Bawaria. The following is Sir Denzil Ibbetson's account of the 
B^uria groups : — They are said to be divided into three sections : the 
Bid^wati of Bikaner who trace their origin to Biddwat in Jaipur, do 
not eat carrion, disdain petty theft but delight in crimes of violence, 
will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a superiority over the rest ; 
the Jangali or Kdlkamlia, also called Xd.ldhaballia — fr. dhabla, a skirt, 
the blanket, Tcamal, foiming a petticoat, — generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Ferozepore, and Sirsa, and whose women 
wear black blankets ; and the Kdparia who are most numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The 
three sections neither eat together nor intermarry. The KId.lkamlia 
is the only section which are still hunters by profession, the other 
sections looking down upon' that calling. The £[d>paria are for the 
most part vagrant ; while the Biddiwaii live generiilly in ffxed abodes.” 

This account is amplified in an interesting account of the tribe by 
Mr. H. L, Williams of the Punjab Police. He gives the following 
table of their tribal system which is clearly based on the usual 
principle of territorial and other groups which cross-divid© the natural 
sections*:— 


♦ As regards the Batxrias in Lyallpiir Mr. J. M. Punnett writes : — 

** There is a further and ocscupational division among the Biurias. Non- cultivators are 
Kapria, Gumria, and Gadera, while Kaldhablia, BeswaKa, Bewawate and Lab^na are culti- 
vators. The division, I think, really means that some live by hunting pure and simple, the 
others combining agriculture with it. At any rate the difference in izzat is so great that 
intermarriage between two, divisions is ^known. Why Gadera, which must mean a shep- 
herd, is classed as non-agriculturist, while Lab^nas, who hunt pigs are classed as cultivators 
I do not know,” 
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* This term is also applied to a sept of the Sapela (snake-charmer) Jogfs, 
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Bduria beliefs^ 


Besides the derivation from hdwar, a snare^ which is the one usually 
given, Mr. Williams records other traditions as to the oi’igia ot the 
name ^ Banria/ According to one the emperor Akbar demanded a 
dold from Sandal, of CJhitor, and on the latte i*'s refusing, a battle 
was fought, in which some of the warriors were engaged near a hdoli, 
or well. Those on the B,d.jput side were called B^olias or Bilwaliag. 
A third explanation is that, after the capture of Chi tor, a young man of 
one of the tribes which had taken to the jungles saw and loved a 
E4]put maid of good lineage. They were married, but the young man 
returned to jungle life and was called Baola (imbecile) by the bride's 
relations for doing so, or on account of his uncouth manner. Mr, 
Williams' account continues : — 

Tradition says that the BdiWarias are descendants of Chanda and 
Jora, and when Patta and Jaimal, Kdjputs of the Surajbans or Solar 
race, were joint R^j^s of Chitor, Shahdb-ud-din of Q-hor assailed thei 
fortress. It was defended by the Rajputs and - their feudal military 
classes, of whom the Bhils were the professional bowmen ; the Aheris, 
the skilled swordsmen ; and the B^warias, the haovdukcMs^ or musket- 
eers. In this connection the B^warias, although claiming Rajput 
origin, do not profess to have been the equals of the H^jput ruling 
class, but ratlxer their vassals or feudatories. Some few Bsiwarias 
still wear the Rdjput badge of metal kara^ or ring, on the right ankle. 

^^Of the now outoaste tribes, whom the Bawarias recognize as having 
shared with them the defence of Chitor, the G^di Lohte, or wandering 
cutlers, are not only distinguished by the R^'jpat clan designations and 
silver and metal haras^ but openly proclaim that they are doomed to a 
wandering existence till the Rdijput power is again established in Chitor. 

The Bid^wati Bd.warias and others, whose place of origin is said to be 
Ohhauni BaMdur^n in Bikaner, claim to be descendants of Rd,j^ Ras^Iu. 


Religion . — ^The religion of the Bdwarias is ancestor worship com- 
bined with allegiance to certain deities who are common to them and 
other outcaste or foul-feeding tribes." Mr. Williams then remarks that 
several B^waria clans affect Guga, many of their members wearing 
silver amfilets with his image in relief. It would appear that the cult 
of Giiga is specially affected by the clans of Ohauh^n descent, as Guga 
was a Rajput of that tribe and is peculiarly the patron of all clans which 
claim Ohauh^n origin. The Bhdtis and other groups also affect Guga, and 
such groups as worship him do not affect Devi. Mr. "Williams adds 

Rd.m Deo, supposed to have been an incarnation of Krishmi, was 
the son of Ajmal, a H^jput of Ranchhal. He is specially reverenced 
by the Panwd.r sept and several of the wandering tribes. Sitrdlarly 
K61i, Laltd Mas£ni and other deities have devotees among the 
Bdwarias. But the criminal members of the tribe make a spemal cult 
of Narsingh and pay their devotions to him in the following manner 
When planning a criminal expedition, a chirdgJi filled with ghl is 
ignited and a live coal placed beside it, ght and haliod are added till 
both are in flame ; on the smoke and fumes, called 7iom, arising, the 
persons present fold their hands and make supplication, saying ; ^ He, 


* Similarly the 
Annies, and they 


Machhis or Jhiwars claim to have been artillerists in the^ Native Indian 
sdso mamifactnred gunpowder, shot being made by the Lohars, 
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The Bdurias in Gurgaon* * * § ** * * §§ 


Nar Singh, through thy blessing we shall succeed. Remember to protect 
us.* The remains of the halwd are given to black dogs and crows. 

Worship of the Sun also obtains in some septs. The cenotaph of 
an ancestor named Jujhar at Jhanda, in Patiala, is visited for religious 
purposes.*^ 


In Gurgaon and the tracts round that District the Baurias are divided 
into numerous groups. Of these the most important, locally, is the 
JardMw^ld. or Lattiri^,* so called because its members wear long hair^ 
like Sikhs. t This group is endogamous and includes 14 gotsi-^ 


1 Badgujae. 

2 Ohauhan.J 

3 PanwAb. 

4: Eathaxtb. 

5 Agot%a,% 

6 Baghotia.il 

7 Berara.^ 

8 Ch^ond 

9 D^hria-tt 


10 GangwdlJJ 

11 Jagliotia.§§ 

12 Katoria.|||| 

13 Kotia. 

14 Mewdtia. 

15 Bhatti ) 

16 Parwar > in Lahore. 

17 Sangra j 

18 Jagonsa 7 ^ 

19 Konja j 


These 14 gots are strictly exogamous. Widow re-marriage (karao) is 
permissible ; but not marriage outside ihe Jaruld.wdla group. Even 
marriage with a Rajput woman, of a hhanp from which the Baurias 
are sprang, is looked down upon, and the offspring are called suret- 
wdl, as among the Rd»]pnts, or taknoL Such children find it difl&cult 
to obtain mates and, if boys, can only do so by paying heavily for 
their brides. Such men too are only allowed to smoke with pure Bdurias 
after the nari has been removed from the huqqa. 


The addition to (or possibly overlapping) this grouping are a number 
of occupational groups, as follows : — 

1. Sehddarid,^T[ skilled in entering (sic) the burrows of the seh 
(porcupine) and found in Bhawdni, Hissar District. 


* But see l|ll below. 

i* The Baurias do not appear to become true Sikhs but, probably because many of them 
wear long hair, they are often said to be so. Eegarding tbe Bdurias of Ly allpur Mr. J 
M. Buunett writes ; — 

They are, I find, all Hindus, out-oastea of course, but still wearing the choti and 
burning their dead. In one Police station ia anticipation of registration (as members of 
a Criminal Tribe) they had become Sikhs, but in no case had the ^ahul been taken before 
orders for registration had been issued. One man thus naively explained that he had all 
the Icakhas except the Tcachh, and I had really come before he could got that made. In 
their zeal they had even gone the length of wearing a sixth Ucalcka, called Jcanpan, a small 
spade, with which they said the patdsha used in the pahul ie stirred,” 
i Sub-divided into 8 septs in Lahore, in which District they rank highest, 

§ Of Panwar origin. 

11 ? Bighotia, from Bighoto, but they are said to be named from Baghot a village in N4bha 
and to be descended from Jatu Bajputs. 

^ Berara, so called from lerar, a mixture of several kinds of grain ; the got is descended 
from a Panwar who married a woman of his own got by Icarewa, 

** From Chaond, a village. 

tt From dab, a grass found in the Jumna riverain lands whence they came ; the got 
claims Panwir or even Ohauban origin. 

Xt From beyond the Ganges ; of Gangwalia a group mentioned below, 

§§ Of Badgujar origin. 

; BHE/ !ll| The Katorias claim Eathaur extraction.^ But it is also said that the Baurias who live 
in Punjab are called Jariilawala or Katoria and wear long hair, like Sikhs. The Baurias 
of the U ted Provinces are styled Bidkias, 

IT IT Or Sehodharia, 
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2. Telbeolidj dealers in the oil of the peliean and other birds, 
and found east of the Ganges. These have an off-shoot in the 

3. Bailia, a group which modestly claims Jhiwar-Kah^r origin, and 
is distinguished by churls (or an iron bangle) worn on the wrist. 

4. Ugarwa, an off-shoot of theBd.gris who live by burgla»ry. 

5. Bhaurjalia (sic) who csethe baur (bdwar) or snare. 

6. Badhak or Badhakia, hunters, found in Bharatpur State, 
Mathra, etc. 

7. Chirim4rs, bird-snarers, found in the same tracts. 

Other groups are territorial, such as the— 

1. Dilwdlis, found in Delhi and its neighbourhood. An off-shoot 
of this group is the Nariwdl which sells ropes. 

2. Nd^gauria, from N^gaur in Jodhpur State. 

3. B^gfi, from the Bagar of Bikaner. 

4. Marus, from Mdrwdr. 

Other groups of less obvious origin are also found. Such are ihe— • 

1. Kd.ldhablia or Kaldhablia, who wear the black woollen cloak 
(kamli) and are found in the Patidla State and to the west of 
Bhiwd.n£. 

2. Gangw^lia,* found in Jaipur State. 

3. H^btird;, vagrants from the east of the Jumna. 

4. Gandhila, found on any riverain in the Punjab (? proper) and 
also east of the Jumna. 

5. Ahiria, found in and about Ho dal and Palwal. According to a 
Brahman parohit of the Ahirias at Hodal the B^urias and Ahirias 
are descended from Goha, a Bhil, one of whose descendants married 
a Thakur.t Her children by him became Ahirias ( B eria or Heri, 
lit. a hunter), while the B4urias are of pure Bhil blood. ^Closely 
allied to the Ahiria are the Badhaks. The Ahiria and B*4uria do 
not intermarry. 

The panchj who are chosen from the four hhdnps and the Mew4tia 
group, are regarded as leaders of the tribe. They form a panchdyat 
(or ? a panchdyat for each hhdnp) for the whole group. Offences 
are tried before the panchdyat which administers to the offender 
an oath on the Ganges or the Jumna : or he is made to advance 
five paces towards the sun and invoke its curs© if he is guilty : but 
the most binding oath is that taken while plucking the leaf of 
a pipal tree. Fines go towards the expenses of the panchdyat^ and 
any surplus to the panch. Panchdyats also solemnize the marriages of 
widows and the fee then realised is paid to the widow^s Jather-iu-law. 

The BdiUria sehrhs. 

Tradition avers that when a rani of Nimr4na married she was 
accompanied by five families of Kdthaur Baurias from whom are 
descended the present Rathaur (? Bdurias or) Edjputs. Hence the 

* Not, apparently, the same as the Gangil got mentioned above, 
t Apparently named Karanl, and founder of the State of Karauli. 
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The Bauria cults. 


Rditliaurs* regard Nimrana as their Sehrh and worship Devi at her 
temple there. The Panw^rs have their sehrh at Kalidna near 
Narnaul : the Badgujars theirs at Kanaiind : and the Chauhdns at 
Ramiiotb near Mandliau (?) in Alwar. 

The Dabrias specially affect Masani Devi;it but the Bd.arias as a 
whole have no distinctive cults and few special observances, SoTne 
of them wear the hair long in honour of Masani Devi, to whom a 
childless man vows that if a child be vouchsafed to him its hair 
shall remain uncut. Some B^urias also wear the patri^ an ornament 
shaped like a jugni and made of gold; in case of sickness prayer is 
offered through {sic) the patri to the pitars, * ancestors/ and on 
recovery the sufferer has a patri made and wears it round his neck. 
At meal times it is touched and a loaf given in alms in the pitars^ 
names. J Another charm is the devi Ted dandy a few grains of corn, 
which are carried on the person and which, like the patriy avert all 
evil. 


The Devi at Nagarkot, Z^hir Pir (Guga) and Thakurji ( ? Krishna) 
are other favourite deities of the B^urias, but the Sun god is also 
propitiated ^ in times of calamity or sickness. Fasts (bart) are kept 
on Sunday in honour of the Sun, and water thrown towards it. The 
janeo is never worn. For some reason not explained an oath, on a 
donkey is peculiarly binding. Mr. Williams notes tbat B^iurias are said 
not to ride tne donkey and to regard it witk peculiar aversion. Oaths 
are aiso taken on the cow and the pipal tree. 

The Baurias are strict Hindds, refusing to eat anything, even 
gh%, which has been touched by a M;ubammadan, though they will drink 
water from a bhishti’s skin, but not that kept in his house. Bdurias 
will only eat meat procured by themselves or killed hy jhatka. Pork 
they eschew but not the flesh of the wild pig.§ The rdlgai is regarded 
as a TOW and never eaten, nor is the flesh of a be-buffalo save by 
the Baurias of bhaikhdwati in Jaipur. As they are no longer per- 
mitted to possess swords they slaughter goats with the chhuri. ^ 

Bdurias are said to be non-criminal, they have 
a dialeot_ of their own called Ladf. Elsewhere their nafois is called 
Lodi and is said to be understood by Bhfls, Sdnsis, Kanjars and such 
Pasht? -Bdwariah dialect is called Ghirhar, ahd sometimes 


* .Katorias, as being of Eathaur descent. i 

sprinkled on r/ a& hS 

accepted tlie sacrifice." And Mr. Dmmett writes •— onien is piopitious and Devi has 

•“sin-S f fN«*sS)“ 

kled. Over the hole a hearli is ®Prixi- 

Uver, kidneys and fat are burned. The remainderlis fore-leg, 

eaten hy the worshippers. The ceremonial is of hearth, and 

of the brotherhood of the tribe.” isofcomse based on the idea that the god is 

spfrit^^^VS, to%S\\Mch S^V crSal^“^ ^ -J^P^rted 

natural death. * “ ammals which have died a 
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Birth observances . — Tbe cbild’s name is chosen by a Brahman. On 
the fifth day after birth the mother takes a lota inll of water on her head 
to the nearest well, a Brahmani and Nain, with other women^ accompany- 
ing her and sinjaing songs. She takes with her hhanjor (moistened grain) 
of gram or hajra and after worshipping the well throws some of the 
hhanjor y with a little water out of her lota and a mah'ka brooght by 
the ®Brahmani or Nain into the well. The rest of the hhanjor is 
distributed among children. The mother is deemed purified on the 
tenth day. Rathanr children are taken to the sehrh at Nimrana^ to 
have their heads shaved, but the Panw^rs, Chaub^ns and Badgujars 
all take theirs to Masani Devi at Gurgaon. 

Wedding Betrothal is not specially initiated by either side, 

but as soon as the negotiations have reached a certain stage the 
girFs father, his Brahman or nai goes with the tika and even the 
poorest man confirms the agreement by presenting* a rupee to the boy. 
Well-to-do people give him a camel or gold earrings, 

Bkuria men are, in their youth, sometimes branded. Most of their 
women are tattooed in one or more places on the face, viz.^ near the 
outer corners of the eyes, at the inner corner of the left eye, on the left 
cheek and on the chin : hence Bauria women are easily recognizable. 


Bdiurias do not marry within their own goty and it is said that the 
bridegroom must not be younger than the bride, and that a blind, or 
one-eye’d man must espouse a blind or one-eye^d woman ! In some 
tribes, adds Mr. Williams, fair women are only married to fair men, 
and the blackskinned, which form the majority, mate with one another. 


The girPs father intimates the date fixed for her wedding by 
sending a sdha chitbhi written in Sanskrit, and on the day fixed the 
wedding party goes to the girPs house. The bridegroom wears the 
sehra his forehead is smeared with haldi. The ceremonies are 

all in essence the same as those observed by the Rajputs, ^ except that 
no hhera is named, for the simple reason that the Baurias have no 
fixed abodes. Weddings are, however, not solemnised by sending the 
patka or katdr in lieu of the bridegroom. Bauria brides wear a necklace 
made of horse hair on which are threaded gold and silver beads. This 
is called sohdg sutra and it is worn till the husband^s death, when it 
is burnt with his corpse. 

On a man’s death his elder and then his younger brother have the 
first claim to his widow’s hand. Failing such near kinsmen a stranger 
may espouse her on payment of pichha^ a sum assessed by the 
panc/ies and paid by the new husband to the nearest agnate of the 
deceased’s father. 

Co-habitation with a woman of another caste is punished by not 
allowing the ofEenderto smoke with the brotherhood, and the woman is 
regarded as a suret and her children as swetonZ even though she 
be a pure Rd.jput by caste. Infidelity on a wife’s part is purged away 
hy pressing a red hot iron into hei’ tongue."^ 


* Mr. ■VVilUams’ account of the Bdwaria marriage customs is however different and runs 

tribal sub-division is endogamous, and each ^ 

Marriage is permitted in the mother’s got excluding near relations. Marriage witlnn th 
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Bduria sport. 

Tte observances at death differ in no way from those current 
among orthodox Hindus. The bones of the dead are taken to Garh 
Muketsar and there thrown into the_ Ganges. Mr. Williams however 
writes : — ^^The dead over seven years of age are burnt among most of 
the tribes^ though some, as the Bidd^wati, practise burial. The corpse 
of a young person is draped with fine white cloth, of an old man with 
coarse cloth^ and of a woman with turkey red. On the thiisd day after 
a funeral, boiled rice is distributed among young girls. When a 
B^waria wife is cremated her widower lights the pile. A father per- 
forms the same office for a son, a son for a father, on failing such 
relationship, any near relative. On the third day following, the ashes 
are collected and rice is laid on seven pipal leaves and placed at the foot 
of the tree, certain persons being told to watch from a distance. If a 
crow eats the rice, it is a good omen ; but bad if a dog devours it. The 
period of mounrnig lasts twelve days. The ceremony of shrddh is per- 
formed in Assu, when rice is given to crows, the idea being to supply 
the necessities of the deceased in another world.’^ 

Sporting Propensities . — A distinguishing feature of this people is 
their shikarring proclivities. In all parts of the Province they have 
dogs, large meshed nets for catching jackals and other vermin, and 
thong nooses for antelope. Where jungle is thick and game plentiful, 
sport sometimes takes the form of slaughter. Game is gradually 
driven into an enclosure formed by two lines of stakes, sevei’al feet 
apart, each tipped with a coloured rag and forming an angle at the 
apex of which are planted in several parallel rows the little bamboo 
stakes with slip knot thongs, looking in the distance like a patch of dry 
grass. The third side of the triangle is formed by the B4warias with 
dog and tom toms. When the beat begins, the line of beaters advances 


prohibited degrees of consanguinity is pnnislied with excommunication up to a period of 12 
years, as among the Kuchband and other cognate tribes, Tbe bigber gots in tbe social scale 
are tbe Solkbi, or Sulankbi, Panw^r, ChoMn, Bb^ti, and Sankbla, and bence intermarriage 
witb them is sought after for tbe sake of tbeir blue blood. 

Marriage and betrothal occur when both sexes have arrived at adult age. Sons may 
remain unmarried without^ incurring odium ; but, in tbe case of daughters, tbe panchdyat 
interferes and penalties are inflicted if too much time is allowed to pass, 

Tbe ceremonies at betrothal — sdh or mangani — are simple. An emissary of tbe suitor 
meets, by appointment, tbe girl’s relatives and bands a sum ranging from Rs. 5 to 9 to the 
senior male relative present, who pays tbe amount to tbe girl’s father. The suitor is then 
invited, if acceptable, to tbe evening meal, when tbe contract is made. An interval then 
passes before tbe date of mariage is fixed, previous to which tbe girl’s « paternal uncle visits 
tbe suitor and gives him a rupee. Seven days before the wedding, tbe same relative 
presents himself and ties black cotton tags round tbe youth's ankles. 

Marriage is always by phera, as among tribes of tbe same category . On tbe day ap- 
pointed, four wooden pegs, a span long, are driven into tbe ground forming a square, a fire 
lit in the centre and cotton seed steeped in oil placed over it. A square copper coin ('inansuri 
paUa) is put on tbe top of each peg. Tbe couple circle seven times round tbe fire witb a 
knot tied in then* garments, and tbe ceremony ends. A Brahman is usually present and 
receives a donation of Rs. 2 to 5, Rs. 24 to 100, according to tbe status of tbe parties, is 
paid to tbe bride’s parents, who prepare an outfit of cooking utensils and clothing and 
return some of tbe rupees in a thdli, or brass vessel. Tbe home-coming, or mi^ldwa 
ceremony comes last and consists in tbe bride’s being sent to her husband’s bouse witb a 
gift of a chador from her parents. 

Marriage by Icarewa is permitted and is tbe only form permissible to widows. It is 
availed of when a woman is destitute, or has no parents. A surviving brother is required 
to marry tbe widow, and, in default, she may claim compensation through a pnnchdyat 
When a widow marries, bracelets of lacquer are put on her and a fine of Rs. 5 imposed. A 
woman convicted of adultery is disgraced and her chadar torn* tbe Tnale accomulice beiu^ 
fined from Rs. 2 to 4 by tbe panchdyat:^ ^ ^ 
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with great noise and howling, oaasing tbe game to gallop away until the 
line of stakes is reached, when scared by the coloured rags the animals 
glance aside and speed towards the apex, where a clear space appears 
with no visible obstacle but some tufts of familiar grass. In attempting 
to clear these, some antelope are caught in the thongs and thrown 
violently to the ground, when their throats are cut. 

Bawa, fern. Bawi (1), a title given to the male descendants of the first three 
Gurus of the Sikhs; (2) a/aHr or sddhu ; the head of an order of 
monks. 

Bawah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bawbe, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Shd^hpur. 

Bazaz, (1) a cloth-dealer ; (2) a section of the Aroras. 

Bazid Khel, a section of the Jawaki Afridis found in Baizai, Elohdt. 

Baziqab, ft\ Pers. bdzi, ^ play.’ The BdiZigar is usually a Muhammadan, 
the Nat a Hindu. Among the Bd.zigar both sexes perform, but 
among Nats only the males. Some say the B^zigar is a tumbler and 
the Nat a rope-dancer, others that the former is a juggler and also an 
acrobat, the latter an acrobat only. In the Eastern Punjab the 
BdiZigar is termed Bddi. See Nat. 

In Ferozepur the B^zigars have a shrine at Sadhaiwala, built in 
honour of an old woman who died not many years ago. Liquor is 
poured into a cup-shaped hole in this tomb and drunk. Weddings 
in families which affect this shrine are generally solemnised there. 
They have a B^ja, and his wife is Hdni. Both settle disputes without 
appeal and are almost worshipped, the latter being attended by a 
number of women who carry her long train. B^zigar camps consist 
of reed huts pitched in regular lines. The ^ caste’ is said to be 
recruited from various castes, even Brahmans and Jats, but each 
sub-division is endogamous. The Bd^zigars are in fact only an occupation- 
al group. 

Bed,* a section of the Muhid»ls. 

BEDA,t (1) a musician caste in Ladakh : see Ind. Art, 1901, p. 330 ; (2) the 
caste which supplies the potential victim who rides on the rope at 
the Bihunda sacrifices in the Upper Sutlej valley : see North Indian 
Notes and Queries^ IV, § 144. 

Bedi, fern. Bedan (i.g., vedi)j a section of the Khatrf caste to which Guru 
N4nak, the founder of Sikhism, belonged. It is divided into two sub- 
sections, which intermarry. 

Begekb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Begkb^ a sept 
of the Joiyas in Bahdwalpur. 

Beldab,/^. mattock. One who works in mortar, etc., with a hoe ora 
spade, a labourer whose' work is to dig or delve. In the Western 
Punjab the term is applied to the Od, q. v. 

* The Sanskrit ambashtha or vaidyd ^vulg. baidya, bed), a professor of medicine : begotten 
by a Brabman on a Vaisya woman. (Oolebrooke’s Essays, p. z72), 

t In Traill’s Statistical Account of Kumaon (reprinted from Asiatick Researches, Fo3. XVI 
in Official Reports on the Province of Kumaon, 1878) at p. 51 an account is ^iven of the 
propitiatory festivals held in villages dedicated to MabAdeva. At these badis or rope- 
dancers are engaged to perform on the tight-rope or slide down an inclined rope stretched 
from the summit of a cliff to the valley beneath. The badis do not appear to be a caete. 
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Benach^Bhabra, 


Benach, a JE>ogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Be-nawA {? ba-nawa) ( 1 ) a doubtful syn. for he-shara: (2)— or 

according to Mr. Maclagan one of the most prominent of tbe 
Bt?-sha.ra or unorthodox orders of IsMm, and said to be followers of one 
Hasan Basri. The term is sometimes apparently applied in 
a loose manner to Qdidiri and Cbishti faqiTS^^iXit it is properly applicable 
only to a very inferior set of beggars — men who wear patched garments 
and live apart. They will beg for anything except food, and in 
begging they will use the strongest language ; and the stronger the 
language, the more pleased are the persons from whom they beg. Many 
of the offensive names borne by villages in the Gujr^nw^la District 
are attributed to mendicants of this order, who have been denied 
an alms. The proper course is to meet a Be-naw^ beggar with gibes 
and put him on his mettle ; for he prides himself on his power of 
repartee, and every Be-naw^ wears a thong of leather which he has to 
unloose when beaten in reply, and it is a source of gi^eat shame for him 
to unloose this thong [tasma hhol dand). The Be-naw^s appear to be rare 
in the west of the Punjab, and those in our returns are mainly from 
Karnal, Jullnudur, Ludhid»na and Hoshid»rpur. 

Bseag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multto. 

Bb-shaea, a term applied to the irregular or unorthodox orders of IsMm 
whose followers, while calling themselves Musalm^ns, do not accom- 
modate their lives to the principles of any religious creed : c/. dzdd. 
The Be-sbara orders include the Be-naw^, Gurzmar, Maddri and Rasfil- 
shahis. 

Besku, s.m. (K.), the watchman of harvested grain. 

Beta (incorrectly BATiA),a small outcasts group found in Spiti, correspond- 
ing to the Hesis of Kullti. They live by begging, making whips for 
the men and bracelets of shell for the women, and attending weddings 
as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with 
them or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of an- 
other man^s vessel conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts 
of the Spiti valley the hookah is also common to all : while in the lower 
parts Hesis are merely required to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 

Betu, the synonym for Ddgi {q.v.) used in the Sar^j tahsil of KuM. 

Bethi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

BhIbha, a Jat clan {agricultural) found in Multan : a sept of the Samwas in 
Bah^walpur. 

Bhabra, fern. Bhdbri, a caste of the Jainis, chiefly ensraged in trade. The term 
Bhkbra appears to be of great antiquity, being found in an inscription of 
Asoka. The name is now fancifully derived from Bhaobhala, ^ one of 
good intenVt but in Jullundur the Bhdbris attribute their name to 
their refusal to wear the janeo at the instance of one Bir Swdmi, who 
thereupon declared that their faith {hhu) was great. The term Bh^brd 
however appears to be used by outsiders of any Btoid.s, especially of 
the Oswals and ochers whose home is in Rajputdna, whether they 

* Be-nawa can be tbe only correct form, meaning witbout tbe necessaries of life a 
a mendicant. * 

f BhaOf motive, Kbala, good 



the Bhdhra groups, 8l 

are Jains by religion or not. This would appear to be the casein 
Kawalpii^i, and in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants from Patiala certainly 
call the Oswal Bd,mas Bhabras. 

The Bhd;brd(S of Hoshidirpur are an *inte resting community. A g 
a^ caste they have two groups^ each comprising various gots or als, 
v%z, : — 


Bhabhfi. 
Nahar. ' 
Gadhia. 
Mahmia. 
Duggar. 


Group I. — Oswals. 

Gots. 

Ranke. 
KarnlLtak, 
Baid. 
Bband^ri. 
Ohatar. 

Group II. — Khandrrwals, 


liiga. 

Lohra. 

Seoni. 

Tattar. 

Barar. 


Gots. 


Bhaursa. 1 Seoni. 

Sethi. 1 Bhangeri. 

The Oswdl came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the Khanderwd,! from 
Khandela in Jodhpur. A^to the origin of the got names, Mahmia or 
Maimia is derived from Mahm, the town in Robtak, and was originally 
called Dh^riwal. Seoni (which occurs in both the groups) is a Klhatri 
clan. The Liga (who perform the first tonsure, or mundan, at home) 
came from Sultd.npur, in Kapurthala ; the Tandwdi, of Tanda (? in 
Ho 3 hid<rpur) are an al of the Bh^bhus, formed only a 100 years ago and 
not yet a got. The Nahar or ^ lions ^ once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadhia are called Ohurria in R^jputdna. 
Most Bhabras cut their boys^ hair for the first time at Dddi Kothi (now 
called Kangar Kothi), their temple near Jaijon. Most of the HoshMrpur 
BhdbrdiS are Oswals, of the Bhabhti and Nahar, those of Balaohaur being 
Gadhia and Nahar by got. Some Bhabras respect Brahmans and employ 
them on aociaZ occasions, at weddings and funerals, and for the shrddhs^ 
though the Jain tenets forbid the shrddh observances. The Khanderwals 
alone appear to wear the janeo. In Jind the Jains are said to be 
recruited from the Aggarwal,* Oswal, Srimdl, and Khandelwal Bdnias, 
but the last three are also styled Bh^br^s — whether Jains or not. 
Jain Aggarwdls are said to intermarry with the Vaishnava Aggarwdls 
in that State but not in Karn^l. Another account from Jind states 
that the Oswd.! are hisa, i. e., of pure descent, while the Srimal are only 
dasa^ i. e.,t of impure descent, and that these two groups do not in- 
termarry. The Oawdl are also stated to avoid only the paternal got 


* An account of rather doubtful authority makes the Oswals and Khandelwals only ‘ 
* Bhdos/ the BAgrl form of Widi^ ‘ brother ’ — -and derives Bhabya from Wido — because 
Parasndth was an Oswal of the ruling family of Osnagar. Ic makes the Aggarwalas 
SarAogfs^ i, e,y sthh» or disciples. Each group is said to be endogamous, i, e., BhAbr^s do 
not intermarry with Sar^ogis. 

t Another account says that both Oswal and Stimal contain hisa and dasa classes, th^ 
dasa being in a minority in both groups* 
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in marriage, while the Srimal observe the ioViX^got rule. On the other 
hand the Bhd,bras of Nabha are said to have two sub-castes ; Oswdil, who 
observe the ioav-got rule, and Kuadewal (? Khandelwd*!), who avoid only 
the paternal got in marriage.* And again in Mdler Kotla the ^ Bhdibr^s 
or Oswdils^ are said to avoid two gots. The Jain Bhd.brd.s are strictly 
monogamous, a second wife not being permitted during the life-time of 
the first under any circumstances.t For further information regarding 
the Aggarwdjl, Oswdil, etc., see BXnia, and 'for the Jain sectarian 
divisions see Jain. 

Bhachae, a Khobhar clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Bbadah, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multd-n, 

Bhabdae, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Bttadiae, a tribe of Jdts, in Sidilkot, which claims Solar Rajput origin and 
is descended from its eponym. Atu, 7th in descent from him, 
came from Ajudhia and took service under the Raj^s of Jammu. 

Bfadro, an Aeaiiv clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Bhaga:?,, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bhagat Bhagwan. See under Udasi. 

Bhagat, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bkagat-panthi. — A sect of the Ndnak-pantbis which appears to be quite 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of B&h6, Suraj of Oh^ha Bhagt^i 
in the Kahuta tahsil of Rd,walpindi. It is found in the Bannu District, 
in Pah^rpur, and in tahsil Dera Ismail Khan. Though they reverence 
the Granth, the Nanak-panthis observe the usual Hindu ceremonies at 
marriage or death, but the Bhagat-panthis do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at weddings. 
Marriage and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsdla^ 
or the marriage may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house 
and there reciting portions of it. No funeral rites are performed and 
the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages from the Granth are read 
for a few days after the death. And on occasions of marriage or death 
hardh parshdd is distributed. There is no rule of chhut or ^touch,^ 
forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shrddh for the dead. Daily worship 
is an essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six 
stated hours of the day, m 2 ., before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, 
before sunset, in the evening aud at night. At worship they sit down 
eight times, rising eight times and making eight prostrations. This 
sect thus strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahminical 
supremacy. 

Bhaggu, a sub-division of Jdts. 

Bhagti, a Gosain sub-sect or order, said to have been founded by Kdnshi 
Ram, a brother of S^ind^s. The latter was a Brahman Bairdigi whose 
son Ram^uand has a shrine, well-known in and about the Gujr^nwd,!^ 
District, at Baddoke. His sect has mauy followers among the more 
respectable Khatris aud Brahmans of Lahore and its neighbourhood. 

* Till recently the Osw^l of the Punjab avoided two grots in marriage, and the Bhundias 
among them still do so, but in 1908 a„great assemblage of the Pajeras resolved that only 
the paternal gob need be avoided. 

f This is however said to b© merely a counsel of perfection. 
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BHAGiil, a musician who accompanies dancing boys. 
Bhaiits, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
BHAi?isTi, a Gfijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Bhajoka, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpur. 
BhIkhei ; see Bakhei. 


Bhakeai-, one of the group of tribes which hold considerable areas in 
the south-east of the E,^,walpindi District. The Bhakr^l are also found 
in some numbers in Jhelum and Gujrat. Like the Budhdl tbev 
probably came from the Jammu territory across the Jhelum They do 
not approve oP widow marriage. A large number of the tribe also 
return themselves as Punwar in E^walpindi, and the tribe may be 
olassed as Kdjput. ^ 

Bhakei; a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Monfcgomerv. 

Bhala:^, a claa (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

Bhalbrah, a Jat ciJin (^agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bhalka, a sept of tlie Baloch in Sindli^ Balidwalpur^ and Dera Gli^zf KMn 
said to be addicted to robbery. 


BhallowanAj an agricultural clan found in Sh^bpur. 

Bhaman, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhamrai, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BhamYb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

BnABTDy Bhand." '“Tlie Bli^nd or !biac^(^dil is tb© story-teller^ ioker and 
bufEoon^ and is often also called B^sha. The name comes from the 
Hindi bhdnda buffooning.^^ He is separate from, and of a lower 
professional status than^ the Babrupia. Beth are commonly kept by 
and other wealthy men like the jester of the early Englisb 
noble^ but both also wander about the country and perforin to street 
audiences. The Bhdnd is not a true caste any more than the 
Bahrfipia^ and is probably often a Mirdsi by caste. Elliott seems to 
imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhd.nd an occupation ; but the 
former statement is certainly not true in the Punjab. 

BHANpAEy a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bhandela, a minor caste found in Sirmur, and corresponding to the 
Sikligar of. the plains. I'liey appear to have come from Mdrwdr in the 
Mughal times and retain their peculiar speech and intonation. Sikhs 
by religion, they are dealers in arms, etc , by occupation, and are said 
to be much given to crime. 

Bhaistder, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanggi, fern. Bha^jggan (also a woman who drinks hhang), A man of the 
sweeper caste : also a man belonging to the Bhanggi misL 

Bhanggia, fern. Bhanggeran, a dealer in bhang. 

Bhango, a tribe of Jd,ts found in Sialkot which claims Solar Rd,jput 
ancestry and is descended from its eponym, who came from Nepal. 
Also found in Amritsar (agricultural) ; and in Montgomery as a Hindu 
J^t clan (agricultural)! 


go frepa 


* Kadeh Bhand, known as KAdir Bakhsh. was a famous Bh^nd, wko used to 
one court to anothor. The Maharaja of Patiala ^ave hifn a Yillage^ 
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Bhangu^-^JBTiardL 


' BHAHat}, Blianggii^* a J^t tribe wHcli does not claim ESjput origin. The 
Bhangli and Nol were among the earliest inhabitants o£ the Jhang 
District and held the country about Shorkot, the Nol holding that 
round Jhang itself before the advent of the Si^ls^ by whom both tribes 
were overthrown. Probably the same as the Bhango, supra. 


Bhaniwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanjka^ a synonym for IDumna in the lower hills of Hoshidrpur and 
Gurddspur. He makes sieves^ winnowing fans and other articles 
of grass and bamboo. Like the Sansois, Sarials and Daolis, the 
Bhanjrds may be regarded as an occupational group of the Dumnd»s, with 
whom they intermarry. 

Bham:ot, a Rajput clan which occupies a hdrah or 12 villages immediately 
north of Garhshankar round Padrawa, Sdlenipur and Posi. The 
name is fancifully derived from hariy because they once dwelt in the 
hanot or shadow of the han or forests of the Siwd/liks, and they are 
said to have come from Bhatpur, a village close to that range not 
now held by them. They appear to have been an al of the N^rus. 

BHAipruANATEij a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhan]bl&.b, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanwala, a small J^t clan in Jind, whose is a Gosain. 


Bhao, a sept of Raghbansi Rd^jputs, found in Gujrat, immigrants from 
Ajudhia into Jammu and thence into the Gujrdt sub-raontane. 
The name, which perhaps suggests a Rdjputma origin, is said to be 
derived from the fear {hhao) which the tribe inspired: but others 
say the Bhao were free-booters and hence earned the title. 

The Bhao rank high, and they, the Manhas and Jural, greet one 
another ‘ Jai deo. ’ They also intermarry with the Ohibhs of Kadhdle 
and Ambariala; but not with the rest of that tribe, owing to an 
ancient feud. The first tonsure is performed at Kilit, a place in 
Samr^la, in Jammu territory. 

Bhae, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Bhaeah, Bhae ah, two Jat clans (agricultural) found in Multdn : (possibly 
one and the same). ^ ^ 

BhabaIs — Tie Bhar^ls who are scattered throaghont these Provinces are 
also known as Pirhainjl" a name which is explained thus:— 

(i) One Bnkan Jdt was a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar who one day said 
to him iujhe^T%d%, ‘the saint’s month has fallen on thee/ whence 

T, hft riQ.rviCk MiT»ha i ^ 


{^%) Another account says that after leaving Dhannkal, Sakhi Sayyid 
Ahmad went to MulUn and rested for awhile at Parahin, a p^lLe 
south of Sh^hkot which was the home of his mother's ancestors 
Eihan kj caste. At Multdn an Afghan chief had a dausrhter to 
whose hand many of the Sh^hkot youths aspired, but none were^deemed 


mean drummer and is possibly connected with Bbaral- 


to 
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worthy. One day, however, the Afghd.n invited Sayyid Ahmad to a 
feast and begged him to accept his daughter in marriage. This offer 
the saint accepted, and the sihra below, which was composed on this 
occasion, is still sung with great reverence. The mirdsi;, however, 
neglected to attend the wedding punctually, and when he did appear, 
rejected the saint^s present of a piece of blue cloth, yards in 
length, at the instigation of the Jd.ts and Paljhans, saying it was of no 
use to him. Hearing this the Sayyid gave it to Shaikh Buddha, a 
Jdit who had been brought up with him, saying ; ‘^This is a hindi 
(badge), tie it round your head, and beat a drum. We need no 
mirdsiy and when yon are in any difficulty remember me in these 
words : — jOaimji Rabdia sawdria, bohar Kali Ka'khi’-wdlia — Help me 
in time of trouble, thou owner of Edli Kakki ! You and your 
descendants have come under our protection, ^pandhy and you shall be 
called panahiJ^ This term became corrupted into Parahin in time. 
Thus the account contradicts itself, as the name is said to be derived 
from Parahin, a place. 

The term Bhardi itself is usually derived from chauhi hharndy lit. 
^to keep a vigil,' in which are sung praises of the Sakhi. But another 
and less simple account says that owing to his marriage Sayyid 
Ahmad incurred the enmity of the J^ts and Path^ns of Sh^hkot and 
left that place for Afgharaist^n, accompanied by Bibi Bai, Mian, 

and his younger brother. Twenty-five miles from Dera Ghdzi Khdin 
they halted. No water was to be found, so the Sayyid mounted 
his mare Kdli Kakki and at every step she took water came up. His 
pursuers, however, were close at hand, and when they overtook him 
the Sakhi was slain, and buried where he fell. The spot is known as 
Nigaha and still abounds in springs. 

Years after Isa, a merchant of Bokhara, and a devotee of Sakhi 
Sarwar, was voyaging in the Indian Ocean when a storm arose. Is^ 
invoked the saint’s aid and saved the ship. On landing he journeyed 
to MultdiU where he learnt nhat the saint had been killed. On reaching 
Nigdha he found no traces of his tomb, but no fire could be kindled 
on the spot, and in the morning as they loaded the camels their legs 
broke. Sakhi Sarwar descended from the hill on his mare, holding 
a spear in his hand, and warned the merchant that he had desecrated 
his tomb and must rebuild it at a cost of IJ lahhs. He was then to 
bring a blind man, a leper, and an eunuch* from Bokhara and 
entrust its supervision to them. One day when the blind man stumbled 
near the tomb he saved himself by clutching at some kahi grass where- 
upon his sight was restored and his descendants are still known as the 
Kahi. The eunuch was also cured and his descendants are called 
Shaikh. The leper too recovered, and his descendants, the Kalang, are 
still found in Nig^hd,. To commemorate their cures all three beat a 
drum, and Sakhi Sarwar appeared to them, saying : He who is my 

follower will ever beat the drum and remain harahiyf ‘ sound,’ nor 
will he ever lack anything,’^ Hence the pilgrims to Nigdhd became 
known as Bhardis. 


* For euimchs as attendants at shrines see Burton’s Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
Vol. I, p, 371. 

t Gf, Bhara in the phrase raho hara hkara, ‘ remain green and prosperous or fruitful.* 
by., p. 430. 
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Bhardi — Bharhhunja, 


Strictly speaking the Bliarais do not form a caste, but an occu- 
pational group or spiritual brotherhood which comprises men of many 
castes, Dogar, Habri, Rawat, Dum, Rajput, Mochi, G-njar, Tarkhdn 
and last, but not least, J^t. They belong to the Muhammadan religion, 
but in marriage they follow the Hindu customs. Thus a Jd.t Bhard.i 
may only marry a Jat woman, and in K4ngra, it is said, she too 
must be a Bhardi. In Ambala, however, a Bharai may marry 
any and in KaptSrthala it is said that, being Muhammadans, 

marriage within the got is permitted, and that Rdjput Bhar^iis 
may take wives from Bhard.is. There appears indeed to be no 
absolute or even general rule, but the tendency apparently is for the 
Bhardifs recruited from any one caste to form a separate caste of 
Bharais, marrying only in that caste, in Ludhiana the Jdt Bhardi 
only marries a Bhar^i Jditni, and the gots avoided are the same as 
among the J^ts. The Jd.t Bhar^is are numerous. They claim descent 
from one Gd.rba Jat, a Hindu attendant at Sakhi Sarwar’s shrine, who 
was in a dream hidden by the saint to embrace Isldm. On conversion 
he was called Shaikh G^rba. The Jdt Bhar^is have several gots : — 
Dhillon, Deo, Rewal Garew^l, Md.n, Randh^wa, Jham, Harhi and 
Badecha, 

Marriage Dower . — The amount of mehr, given according to Muham- 
madan Law to the wife by the husband, never exceeds Rs. 32-6; while 
the minimum dowry given to the bride by her father consists of Rs. 21 
in cash and 5 copper vessels. 

Insignia . — The Bhard^i’s insignia are a drum {dhol), beaten with a 
curiously-shaped stick, like a short crook ; a wallet (khallar) hung 
round the neck by a string. The stick and Jchallar are peculiar to the 
Bhar^is. The standard of the Pirhais is a fringe (Jagddhri) of tassels 
on a long pole. These fringes are presented by women as thank- 
ofBerings for the birth of eons and at wedHiogs. They are supposed 
to be tied round the forehead of the s%int as they would be tied on a 
bridegroom^s forehead. 

Food , — It is said that in many places Bhardis eat only goaPs flesh 
and that leprosy would afflict him who ate any other kind of flesh! 
But this restriction is certainly not universal. Beef is avoided, because* 
it is said, the Bhar^is have many Hindu votaries. ^ 


Bha^lal, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

I 

Bharanoh, a small Jdt clan in Jind who have the same Sidh as the Kale 
iq. V.). 


Bhabat, a tribe, which gives daughters to the Jdlaps, found in Jhelum. 


Bhar Bhonchi, a class of Jogfs who charm away scorpion stings. 


BiTARBHtJNJAs Bhdrbhunja, lit. one who roasts grain in an oven form an 

occupational caste comprising only 4 gots, viz, : 


1. Jaduhansi 

2. Bhatn4gar > 

3. Saksaini j 

4. B4sdeo* 


(an Ahir got), 

(two Kayath gots), 
(a Brahman got). 


* Basdeo, father of Krishna, appears to have been worshipped by the Ahfrs also. 



Bhajrhhunja groups^ g *7 

As the gots are so few only one got is avoided in marriage, but tie 
caste IS said to be sfer.obly endogamous in Pabi^la, and onbsiders’are 
never admitted into the caste. 

By reli^on Bhaibl.dnjas are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Like 
other Hindus the former invoke SadS Shiva when commencing vrork 
as the shop m regarded as h^ Jhara (platform). Subh^n, another 
deota, IS also worshipped at weddings, sherbet and some copper piL 
being offered him, and cooked food distributed in his name. ^ 

nolri^g ”*=' * 

Bharbhd^as only make haris at weddings; and onlv eat food 

husband^^ 1 permit harewa, the 

usband s brother s claims being* recognised. They preserve an old 

systena of local -panchayats, yf'nh. hereditary chaudhris, in which all 
settled. At weddings, etc., the chaudhri gives the 
Zagr and receives H shares m the hhdji. Bhafbhfinjas mostlf pursue 

a^e da“raur,ilt^&el they 

Have two occupational groups 
rice-huskers ” (from dhdn, rice, and kutTui) and 
he MalMhs or boatmen. These two groups do not intermarry, or drink 
together, but they smoke from the same huqah with a different mouth- 
piece. The MalUhs use a large spoon, the Dh^nkut^s a sharp crooked 
mstrument, in parching gram. Both groups are found in the 
Niz^at of this State. In the Phfil and Amloh Nizdimats the H^vasths 
a sub-group ^ the former, claim origin from tl-at caste, and it is said 
ParhgiyajoKayastha,wama bhatti jhokan Wig: ^He who acau ires 
knowlei^e is a K^yastha, otherwise he is only fit to parch grain.^ iHenoe 

Bharbhunja caste. In Bdwal the 
Bhaybhunia gots are named from the place of origin, e.g., Mandauria 
from Mandaur in Alwar, and Chhatagia from Ohh^tag. Elsewhere their 
gots are Jddu-bansi, Cbandar-bansi, (claiming Rdiput oris-in) Bhatn^o-ar 
and Ohandan Katar, and of these the Bhatnagar again snga^ts 
K4yasth_ affinities. The caste is endogamous, and four pozF^ are 
avoided in mamage, but widow marriage is said to be only^ allowed 
in Bawal. Jats, Gnjars and Ahirs take water from a Bharbhfini4’a 
hands, but Bdnias, Khatris and Brahmans will only take fresh water 

vessels. The gurus of the 
Bhaybhunjas are always Brahmans and perform the phera Their 
women wear no nose-ring, its use having been prohibited by a saZi 
in each -group The Bharbhunjas of Bawal affect the cult of ]4airon 
to whom the Mallahs of Agra used to marry their daughters. Tradition 
says that the god once saved a boat from sinking and thenceforward 
the family married one of their girls to the god and left her at his 
shrine where she , survived for less than a year. But now only a doll 
of dough IS formally married to the god. Other Bharbhfim'as also 
reverence Bhairon, and tbeir guru is Snbh^n S4hib, whose shrine is 
m a town to the east. He is worshipped on the bhdi duj day in Katik. 

The Bharhhtinjas of Phfil and Amloh have a peculiar form of be- 
trothal contract. The bride’s father goes to the bridegroom’s and 
gives him 4 Mansun pice, and the latter gives him twiol as much in 
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roturii* This is callsd po/isci habd/tidi or exchaugs of presonts, and th© 
contract# is then said to be irrevocable. If any on© violates it without 
reasonable cause he is excomromiioated by the chaudhris, bat may be 
re-admitted on payment of a fine which is spent for the benefit of the 
brotherhood. All the Bharbhtinjas, except those of Bdwal, wear the 
janeo. If a traveller ov a ’wedding party of Bharbhtinjas halts in any 
village the Bhaybhtinjas there are bound to entertain the whole party, 
otherwise they are excommunicated.* 

The Bharbhtinja in Delhi claim to be Jaiswd,! Ild.jputs, and have three 
gotSf Jaisw^l (the highest), Kherwd. and Td.jupuria, which all intermarry 
and smoke and eat together. Bach village has a chaudhri and of 
two chaudhris one is called chauTcrdt. The chaudhri can only act with 
the advice of the panchdyaL Each chauhrdt has what is called the 
* half and each chaudhri the ^ full pagri/ The chaudhri has 

jurisdiction over petty disputes within the caste. Pines ranging from 
Re. 1 to Es. 100 are levied and the smaller sums spent on feast, 
while larger fines are expended on such public objects as guest-houses. 
Bach chaudhri and chauhrdt gets double hhdji at weddings. 

Bharbch, (Barech more correctly), one of the branches of the Pa^hans. 
Prom it was descended the family of the Naw^bs of Jhajjar which was 
called Bahddurwati after the name of Bahdjdur Khd.n, on© of its members. 
The State of Bahdidargarh (D^dri) also belonged to this family. 

BHABEiaA, a term said to mean silver-smith, in the Simla Hills. The 
Bhareras intermarry with the Loh^rs. 

Bhabgava DnfisAja, DntJi^TSAE, a sub-division of the Gaup Brahmans, now 
mainly employed in trad© or as clerks. They give themselves the 
following pedigree ■ 

BBAHMA. 


Bhrigu X Paloma Raja Sarjaiti, a Kshatriya. 
Chiman rishi x fJukanya, 

Pramata rishi x Ghartachi. Anrab R^j^ Gadh, a Kshatriya. 


Ruru X Parmadabra. Racbik x ?atwati Raja Parsainjat. 

8oiiak. Jamdagnya X Ranuka. 


Parasnr^ma. 

All the descendants of Bhrigu and Ohiman were called Chimanbansi 
Bhargavas, and as Ohiman the rishi used to perform his devotions at 
the hill of Arahak, near Rew^ri in Gurgaon, which is now called Dhosi, 
those of his descendants who settled in that locality became known as 
Dhtisars. Chiman has an ancient temple on this hill and a new 
on© was built in recent years. Adjoining these temples is a tank, the 
Chandrakup. The Dhusars have the following seven groups or gotras 

* Popular legend distorts this descent in a curious way. It says that once Chaman a 
Brahman of Narnaul, took as his mistress a woman of menial caste, who bore him 7 sons and 
as many daughters. When asked to marry them he bade them appear on an amdwas with 
a cow and made each touch its different parts : so one touched its tail {p^Hchal) and founded 
the Puohalar gotra ; another its horns Qsing) and founded the Singlas aotra, and soon. Each 
gotra has five partvaras, except the K^shib which has three or occasionally seven. The Kashibs 
are thus known as triparwaras or saptparwaras and the other gotras as panchparwaras. 
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I Number, ii 

Name of the 
Rishi after 
whom the 
gotra was 
named. 

Real gotra. 

Current gotra. 

Parwars. 

Other parwars. 

1 

Batus ... 1 

B^tasus, Bats 

Bachehalas.. 

Bhargava, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

... 

2 

Batsi 

Bitsus’ ... 

B4chehalas 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apanwan 
Aurab Bansi. 

Bachhal, Argan, Ba- 
tasth. 

3 

Bidas 

Bidsus ... 

Bandlas ... 

i 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Baind. 

... 

4 

Kaunsi ... 

Kilsus, Gir- 
itismad. 

Gaglash ... 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Kans, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 

& 

Kangain Pa- 
garhismad, 
Gargal. 

Gangayans, 

Garmagus 

Kuts. 

Kuchlas ... 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Gargfl., Dhist, Mand, 
Chiwan, Vaisham, 
Mapusat. 

6 

Goshtain en- 
titled Gala. 

Goshtains 

entitled 

Galas. 

Golus en- 
titled Gains, 
Golash. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Ja- 
mad, (S^anpat. 

7 

Kashab ... 

Kashipoh... 

Kashib ... 

Bhargo, Sait, Habia Sad- 
tasya. 

Kaghab, Rats, Bhar* 
go, Chiwan Apan- 
wan, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 


The Dhusars affect the, Yaj^r Veda, the Madyandani sahha and the Katyani sutraj and 
invariably wear the sacred thread. Only the Brahma form of marriage is tolerated among 
them and in the choice of a bride the gotra and worshippers of the same kullevi (family 
goddess) are avoided. Widows never remarry. 

The Bhargava Dhusars claim to have given a long list of parohits and ministers to Hindu 
kings, from Chanda Bhargava who officiated at the sarp^yag or serpent sacrifice originated by 
Bfija JamaijayatoHemu Shah, the Baqqalof Rew4ri, who revolted against Akbar, as the 
following table shows : — 

BHARGAVA PAROHITS AND MINISTERS TO HINDU KINGS. 


Name of parohit and 
minister. 

King. 

Yudhisterian 

era. 

Samvat Bik- 
ram. 

Christian 

era. 

Sanapat Bhargava 

Sayanak 

1429 



Mahipat Bhargava 

to 

to 



Siravidat Bhargava and' 

Suraj Sain 

1800 



their descendants. 





Jag ^^arain Bhargava and 

Birshah to 

1800 to 



his descendants 

Padhmal 

2251 



Samdat Bhargava and 

Murar Singh to 

2319 to 


i 

his descendants 

Jit Mai 

2S03 



Jai Narain Bhargava and 

Pal Singh to 

2532 to 



his descendants 

Bhagwant Kohi 

... 3097 



Sundarpal Bhargava .. 

R4ja Bir Bikramajit ... 

... 3110 



Indarp^l Bhargava and 

Samandarp41 Jogi to ... 


135 to 


his descendants 

Bikrampil 


355 

298 A. n. 

Jaideva Bhargava and 

TilokChandto 


367 to 

310 to 

his descendants 

Kuar Sain 


574 

617 

Indroman Bhargava and 

Hari Sain to 


579 to 

522 to 

his descendants 

Jaipal 


983 

926 

Sheo Narain Bhargava and 

Kaurpalto 


1000 to 

943 to 

his descendants 

Pirthwi Rhj 





(Rai Pithora) 


1199 

1141 
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SJiiOTh/ir^Shid^icii. 


JBhabhIj a tribe which claims descent from Gaur Brdhmans, and observes 
the same ceremonies as they do, but at a wedding performs seven 
pheras instead of four. Work as sculptors, etc. (Found in Gurg^on). 

Shaboi, fern, Bhaboia, s. m. one who attends travellers at a ihctTo^ 

Bhabth, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhabth, a E&jput sept found in Gujrdt, descended from their eponym, 

BhabwaIi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BhaewIna, (1) a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery ; (2) a clan of the Sid<ls, descended from Bhairo. 

Bhai^tIb, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Beat, see under Bhaft. 

Bha-fb, an Ardln and E4jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhati, see Bdhti. 

and B^jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
also a and Ea 3 put clan found in Multan. 

Bhati, a tr^e of andu E^jputs, chi^edy interesting as being the ancestors 
shows ® the following table 

bh£ti, brother op sunrija. 


Jaiial. 

Hindu BliitCs. 


Batera. 


Acial 

Barsi. 


Junior or tT^unra, 


R^jpal, 

Watt'd Rdjputa. 


Sidlrn Bardr 

Jats« ^ 

r-CT TT- ^ Bhatti 'BAjputs. 

(Tagan — Hissar Gazetteer, pp. J24 127—1291 

of Yddubansi race, one branch of which becamfl^^i**Y°^ to b© K^jpnts 
while the other took to commercial Vrsuits Jaisalmir 

to show that they were Bhdtis fBhatti in Vh« ^ 
as it may, their kjput origin ieem1^o"be unqu^Jfo^^ 
numerous in Sind and Guzerat wherpi fhcxrr They are 

mercantile element, and to hold the place whfch leading 
higher up the Indus. They have sb^es/ ° Arords occupy 

lower vaUeys of the Indus^and SutleT and un°fV, along the 

Ghendb as high as its debouchure into +ho '»^ole length ot the 

numerous in Sialkot and Guirfit In f-hila being indeed most 

occupy an inferior position, blh in a 

They stand distinctly below the Elhatri and ^ mercantile sense, 

and are for the most part envied If ^ro^a. 



spread and enterprising mercantile comfniStf “^Thef “ ‘ 
supposed to be Khatris, are very strict s ^ 

other trading classes of the Western Punish i. 

liq,.or. They® do not p„„tte meet and 
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The Bh^tia caste has 84* sections^ called mukhsy divided into two 
groups thus — 

Gjroup I. — Bari — 


Sections. Status 

1. Babla ) \ 

2. Dhagga > Dhaighar. I 

8. Anda } } Cha/rghar. 

4. Baldha \ 

5. J^wa 

6. Soui 


Sections. 

7. Gandhi. 

8. Chaohra. 

9. Ohabak. 

10. Kandal. 

11. Ghanghal. 

12. Kore. 


Both Baldha and J4wa claim to be chdrghar. All the above sections 
are of B^r£.ghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
^hdighar may not give daughters to any but 4^dighar, though they may 
take from chdrghar and so on. A breach of this rule involves degrad- 
ation and hence the same section may be both 4hdighar and chdrghar. 

Group II. — Bunjahi, which comprises the remaining sectionsl* such 
as Baila^ Chot^k, Dholia and Naida. 

There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the 
old men is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhatid.s 
of Shdihpur, Jhelum and Dera Isma^ll Kh^n as they are of superior 
status to those in Gujr^t, while the Eastern Bb^tids of Sid.lkot and 
* Gujr4nw41a are considered inferior and wives are taken from them. 


It should, however, be noted 


Sijwila. 

Gandhi. 

Chaohra 

Wadoja. 

Bhagga. 


Babla. 

Wanjak. 

Ra-rakha. 

Challhar. 

Billa. 

■Wattu. 


pur, they live in large rectangular 
houses. ' ' 


1 . 

2 . 


Rat Gajaria, from . _ . , 

Bao Haria, from Rai Hart Singh, a 


hhagat. . - 

S. Bao Sapat, from S4pt4, a village of 
M&r war, the home of B£m^, a Bh^ti. The 
Bh^tis of were great devotees of 

Devi and as such held in great respect. 

4 Rao Paral-sauria, ‘ the sept of the five 
’heroes,* Jasaii, Rawalji, Nawal Singh, 
Jodhraj and Bfr Singh who fell bravely 
fighting in Jaisalmir. Bahadar Singh 
' belonged to this naJch. —All the above 
nakhs afEect Devi. 

5. Bai Ramayi, Agai-rfij, brother of 
R4m Chandar was a great hhagat who 
was ever repeating B4m’s name. 

6. Rai Padamsi, from Padamsi Bhiti who 
fell bravely fighting in battle. He had 
a son Udhe Rai. 


that in Bah^walpur these groups 
appear to be unknown, but of the 
sections given in the margin the 
Sijwala is the .highest and the Eilla 
the lowest. The Bh^ti^s have a 
proverb * dhan di wadi ai ^ or 
• wealth is greatness.^ In Bahawal- 

hawelis^ each comprising 30 or 40 

7. Rai Paleja, from Paleja a village, the 
home of Parma Bhati, in M4rwAr. 

8. Rai Ved (Waid), from Man Sin^, son 
of Megh Raj Bhati who was skilled in 
waidak (physic) : all the Bhatis who 
joined him became Bai by sept. 

9. Rai Surya, from Siira BhitX who fell 
in battle. 

10. Rai Ditya, from Dfita a village, the 
home of Arjan Bh4ti, a hhagat of Devi. 

11. Rai Gokal Gandi, from Gokal Gindf 
of Multin under whom served Nawal, son 
of Rawal Bhati. R4wal fell in battle. 

12. Rai G4d4, from G4d4 Bh4tx, a hhagat 
of Hannman. 

13. Bai Nae Gindf, from Megh Raj, son 
of Jodh R4j. Hegh Raj opened a shop 
at Bahawalpnr, and was known as Niya 
Gdndi. 


* An 85th is also named below. , * ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

t There is also a lower group called Gand, the o^priUg of Bhitiis marnad to Aroya 
women or of widow remamages. 1‘h© Bushkama Brahman is their parohit^ 



Hai Midia, from Medi a village, the 
home of Kumbha Bhiti, who fell in 
battle* He had a son Oga, who was a 
servant of Bahddar Ali, Nawab. 

3 5. Rai Chhachia, from chhe (six). Six 
families joined Besa Bhati. 

16. Rai Babila, from BabU4, son of J odha 
Bhiti, of Nigd village. 

17. RaiPanchal, from Panchilpuri, the 
home of Rai Bh£m. 

18. Rai Gulgula, from Gulgula Bh4-tf who 
was killed in battle. He had a son Mdn | 
Singh. 

19. Rai Subra, from Subra, the name of a 
haithak* of Bhdtfs. 

20. Rai Hagra, from Nagri, a village in 
Marwir. 

21. Rai Sariki, from Nawal SaraM, the 
name of those who sided with Nawal 
Singht in a dispute about some custom 
which the Qazi decided in his favour. 

22. Rai Soni, from Son a village, whose 
spokesman was Ratan Rai Bhati. 

23. Rai Sopla, from Bhopat Singh Bhati. 
24 4 Rai Jia, from Jia Bhati wh© display- 
ed great courage in the army. 

25. Rai Mogia, from Mogia Bhdti who fell 
fighting. 

26. Rai Dhadha, from Dhadhalu, a village 
of the That! country. 

27. Rai Rika, from Rika Bh4ti, who fell 
fitting. He had a son Gassa. 

28. Rai Jidhan, from Jidhan Bhati, who 
was a great cultivator. 

29. Rai Kothia, from Kothiar, a village. 

, 30, Rai Kotha, from Kothapur, a village. 

31. Rai Dhawan, from Dhawan Rai, who 
was famed for his generosity. He had a 
son Megha. 

32. Rai Devla, from a famous Deval Bhati, 
who lived in the village of Ganth. 

33. Rai Jia, from J ia Ch^ dak, a cultivator, 
who lived in the Marwar Thati. 

34. Rai Baui-a, from Baura, a village in 
the Thati. 

35. Rai Dhage, from Dhaga Bhati, who 
fell bravely in battle. 

36. Eai Kandhya, from Shuja Bhdti, who 
though his forehead was split in the Jai- 
salmir war, yet his trunk fought on for 
a long while. 

37. Bai Bathia, from Rdthia Bhati, of 
Ratn4r, a village in the That! of Marwar. 
He was famous for his hospitality. 

38. Rai Kajrii, from Kajaryi, a village 
towards Mult4n where Man Singh mukhia 
lived. He had seven sons, aU called 
mukhias. 

39. Rai Sijw^la, who were proficient in 
arche^. 

40. Rai Jabal4, from Jab41£, a village in 
Sindh. 

41. Rai Malan, from Malan, a family of 
Gogla village, whose members knew an- 
tidotes to poisons. 


Rai Bhaba. from Bhaba mukhia of 
Rori village, who raised camels there. 

43. Rai Dhiran, from Bhiran Bhati, who 
fell in battle. He had a son Udhe Bai. 

44 Rai Bhagta, from Bhagt4nand Bhati, 
who showed great valour in the J aisalmir 
war. 

45. Rai Bira, from Bira BhSti, who showed 
great valour in battle. He was a hhagat 
of Bevi. 

46. Rai Thula., from Thul4, a village of the 
Thati. 

47. Rai Sodhayi, from Sodh4, a castOi 
Singh Mai Bhati having married the 
daughter of a Sodhi Rajput. 

48. Rai B-dr4, from Bdra Bhdti of Bakhar* 
village. 

49. Rai Muchha, from Arjan Bhati, who 
was nicknamed Arjan Muchha, as he had 
long moustaches. He was a hhagat of 
Jasra Bevi, and wore the 5 kes. 

50. Rai Tamboli, from Nanda and Niga, 
tamboUs (hetelnut-sellers). They were 
hhagats of Shiva. 

61. Rai Th4kar. 

62. Rai Bisnaw, from Bisanwant Bhati, 
who was a man of great good f urtune. 
He had 4 sons. All the members of this 
family specially worshipped Bam Ohandr 
and in one year 107 sons used to be bom 
to it. 

53. Rai Bhudria, from Bhudar, a Bbati. 

54. Rai Indhar, from Indhar, a branct of 
the Bhdtis, 

55. RaiBhadhal, from Bhadh41a village, 
the home of Rama Bhati 

66. Rai Beg Ohandr, from Begd and Chan- 
d4, Bhatis, who were customs collectors. 

57. Rai Bipal, from Bipal, the residence of 
Kunbha and K4n4, Bhatis, 

68. Rai Potha, from the brothers Potha, 
Parm4 and Nag4, Bhitis. 

69. Rai Premia, from Prema and Parma, 
Bhdti Rajputs of R4sa village. 

60. Rai Pfirdhag4, from Puradh, a yag, 
performed by Kana and Kumbha, Bhdtis, 
who were followers of Guru N4nak. 

61. Rai Madhri, from Madhr4 Bhkti, a 
servant of a Khin at MulUn, who gave 
much in alms. 

62. Rai Pharis G4ndi, from Phar£s, the 
name of Jit4 Mai, Bhati, who had transac- 
tions with Maujud Khan in Mult4n. He 
had perfumes, oil and attar. 

63. Eai Puri Gandf, from Pare, a Bh4tf, 
performer of Raipul. 

64 Rai Jujar G4nd{ from Jujar village, 
the residence of A jit Singh and R4nph4, 
Bh4tis, who sold perfumes. 

65. Rai Panwar, from Panw4r, a branch of 
the Bhatf. 

66. Bai Prema Suj, from Prema and Stij4, 
the sons of Gondha, Bhatf, 

67. Rai Raj 4, from Baja, a village in 
M4rwar. 


* A room or building where male visitors are received 

t^ot aj^rently {lie Nawal of No, 11. This Nawal Singh was in the employ of 
e Qutb Knap. ^ ^ 
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68. RaiParjia, fromParja, a caste. Rasan, 
son of Bilim Singh, Bhsltl, in a fight with 
robbers killed 100 of them, while on 
his side only two of his 5 sons and 6 
BhJttis fell, 

69. Kai Knpwdr, from Kapura, a Bh^ti, 
who attained a great age. 

70. Bai Dhadar, from Dhadar, a village 
in the Punjab. 

71. Rai Kartarya, from Kartarya, the 
family name of one Kand Bhati. 

72. Bai Gogla. 

73. Bai Kukar, from Kukar, a village in 
the Punjab. 

74. Bai Multini, from MulUn where Jodu 
Bai, a Bhiti clothier and his family lived. 

75. Bai Ohamu ja, from Ohamujd, a village. 

76. Bai Dhiya, from Dhiya, a village. 

77. Rai Karan Got4, from Kama, Bhatf, 
who was called Kaima after his gotar. 

Two of them, Mul Raj and Megh Baj, 
served with distinction under the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur. 

Bha^iani, a donkey owner in Dera Grliaai Ktan, who also bakes bread 
while his womenfolk act as mid wives* Said to be connected with the 
Kabdrs and Kumhdrs. 

Bhati-bab, one on whom land is bestowed as bhdti^ i.e., a rent-free grant of 
land given to a Brahman or jagir by a ruler. 

Bha^i a tribe of Jdits found in Sidlkot which claims Solar Bdijput 

descent and originated in Ajudhia whence its eponym migrated to 
Amritsar, where it is also found as a J^t (agricultural) clan, 

Bha'P^.a.— L ike the Manidr, Banjdra and others the Bhd.tp^ is a pedlar. 
He claims Brahman origin, and his traditions say that one 
Mai, a Brahman rishi, a singer and a poet, once loved and wedded 
K^m Kundala, a dancing girl. From this pair are descended the 
Mddhw^s or Bhdtras,* The latter word appears to be a diminutive 
of the Sanskrit hhatta, a bard. However this may be, a curious 
legend accounts for the Bhdtrds^ location in the Punjab and their 
conversion to Sikhism. Mddho was born and died in Oeylon,t but 
in the reign of B4bar, G-uru Ndnak visited that island, and 
made a disciple of Ohanga Bhatra, a descendant of M^dho. The 
Adi Granth records that 20 maunds of salt a day were required tor 
Ohanga^s numerous followers, many of whom were converted to 
Sikhism and followed Guru Ndnak back to India. 

The Mddhwds, however, did not at first settle in the Punjab. 
Originally they were to be found chiefly in the Dadra Des, along 
the banks of the Ganges in the Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, where many of them are banjdras or pedlars by 
some hawking cheap ornaments for women, others so-called vedic 
medicines, t Thence they migrated into Hoshi^rpur and bi4,lkot, but 


78. Rai Nisat, from sat (juice) because 
Samun and Ramun extracted juice from 
wheat and made halwd of it. 

79. Rai Udesl, from Udhe Rai, the elder 
son of Parma, Bhatf. He had a bitter 
feud with his younger brother. 

80. Rai Budhfya, Bhoj Baj, Bhatf, did 
Badh PaVs work, had camels and hired 
them. 

81. Rai Bal4i, from Balaya*kar, a village 
in the Punj.*ib which was the home of 
Bhan, son of Bhoj Rij. 

82. Rai Pawar, from Pawri village, the 
home of Premin and Parmin. 

83. Bai Klni, from Kfna (enmity). The 
family of M-dsi destroyed their enemy.^ 

84. Rai K5,zii, from K4zi. Ir i^al, Bhatf, 

who worked as a clerk under a hda-C of 
Bahawalpur. ^ ^ 

85. Bai Mota, from Moti, daughter of Naru 
Mai Sohan4, a resident of Multan, 


* This tradition is said to be preserved in the MahabhArata 
parioo^aofMahdrdja Ranjft Singh of 7th Asauj, 1866 Sambat, and now in the possession 
of a Bhitra of Dhariwdl, the Madhwas were exempted from the grazing tax fhe 

t A Sikh, temple, known as Dera Baba, was built in Ceylon to the Guru s memory 

^^^i^ble made to sign bonds for Ra. 30 or so, as the Bhatya s fee* 

if the 7 recover. 
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they are now to be found in the great towns and places of pilgrim- 
age all over India, In Hoshidrpur theBh^trd.s are virtually all Sikhs 
(though children under 12 have their heads shaved) and here they 
pose as magicians, foretelling the future by gazing into a qup of oil. 
Thence they mainly frequent the Kd,ngra District. In Sialkot a moiety 
are time Sikhs, observing all the Sikh customs, and often posing as 
gurus, Akd/lis or Nihangs when on their wanderings.* They prey on the 
credulity of the people by astrology. The other moiety Bre jaiadhdris, 
but smoke, and generally assume the characteristic garb of the 
Uddsis, pretending to be emissaries of certain temples and col- 
lecting subscriptions for them. After the Diwdli the Bhd,tr4s set 
out on their tours, returning at the commencement of the rainy 
season. They travel in gangs generally of half-a-dozen or so, and 
the Sikhs are occasionally accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, for whose marriages they collect subscriptions. Various 
forms of swindling are practised by them and they earn large 
sums which they promptly squander on drink and gambling. 
Besides hawking small hardware for sale they pierce children's noses 
and ears for rings,t like the Ramdiya of the eastern districts. 


The Bhdtrd/S^ claim to Brahminical origin is borne out by the fact 
that they wear the janeo and tilah, and even at eclipses receive 
certain offerings, while standing in water, from each and every caste. 
They also practise palmistry {rekha). Other castes call them harar- 
popo or Thags, and the higher Brahman groups disown them. 
Probably they are a branch of the Dakauts. 


The Bhditras have 22 gots^ of which 13 are found in Sialkot, viz. 


Bhains. 

Gainf. 

Kasba. 

Bhattf. 

Gojra, 

Lande. 

Bhotiwal. 

Digw^. 

Kag, 

Lar. 


LoM. 

R^thor. 

Rod. 


BnAqpf, fern. Bhatten, Bhattnl, Bh^tni, Bhatani : dim. Bhatetdi : fern. 
Bhateti, the son or daughter of a Bhatt : also, contemptuously, any 
one of that caste. The Panjdbi form is Bhatt, but it is very commonly 
pronounced Bfa^t, especially in the Hills. 


The organisation of the Hindu Bh^ts almost bafiSes description, so 
fluid are its intricacies. 


In Hissdr are found two sub-castes, Brahm and a few Ed,j. The 
former are clients of the MahdjansJ, performing certain functions for 
them at weddings, &c.§ ; they Wear the^uw-eo, avoid widow .marriage, 
and only eat food cooked by a Gaur Brahman ||, while the Rd.j are land- 
holders and cultivators, receiving dues at Jdt weddings. 

The Brahm, Brahma or Brahmi Bhdts are very widely spread, and 
always appear to stand higher than the other sub-castes or groups, 
which vary from place to place. Thus in Rohtak the other groups are 


♦ Recently, howler, some of them have taken to disguising themselves as Bairani 
W Others, of Daska, make an indelible mark on their necks and call themselves 
Hosam Brahmans, coUectmg alms from Muhammadans, 
t See p, 268 of Punjab Manufactures for the implements used, 
t And also of the Brahmans in Rohtak. ‘ 

§ They smg Arafttta in public when the bridegroom jSrstsets out for his father-in-law’s 
house, receiving a rupee as their fee on this occasion and also at the kdj of an old man 
11 Or Aggaxw^l Mahfi-jans in Rohtak. 
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three in number, visi., Jagg^ or Tappawdr,* * * § Ch^rant, and a fourth 
class, to which belonged TJd^ Bh^t4 The Jagg^s comprise the Bharia, 
Roria, Shakkarw^M, Solanki and other gots. 

In Gurg^on on the other hand the Bhd.t or Rai, as he is called, is de- 
scribed as a Mir^si, and is divided into four classes§ : — 


-P ( 1. Brahm Rai, BhSts of the Brahmans, 

\ 2. Bero ^Baro) Rai, of the Rajputs. 
c 3. E^j Rai, who eat fiesh and drink liquor. 

|4. Jag4, or genealogists : of whom I is superior to II. (| 

The Brahm group then extends right across the south of the Punjab 
into Multan, Dera Ghdzi Khdn, Dera Isma^il, Mi^nwdli and even Bannu ; 
the group below them being called. K^timdr.^ 

On the other hand in Multan the Brahm Bh^ts are said to be divided 
into four classes • 


Ohand£ D4s. I Mahal. 

Jangdi Bhamb^. j Sutrak. 

This group is also called V'ateshar and regards itself as Bahrf or 
superior, while the Bunjdhis, who are not recognised as Brahm Bh4ts, 
comprise the following gots 


Agan-hotr£.** 
Ghandan. 
Dharor. 
Ghan^ar.** 
Guru jDat, 


Lakhnauri. 

Manjhor. 

Palsihar. 

Pali Palsihar. 


Dehi Palsihar, 
Shenor. 

Sipal. 

Sugerlu. 


The real grouping in Multan however appears to be into four func- 
tional groups, viz. 

1. Brahm, eulogists and genealogists. 

2. Vartishar, who live upon dues payable at weddings and funerals 
for their services. At weddings they summon the brotherhood, and so 
on. At deaths they notify its members, and also procure certain 


* Jag^, so called ’because they rise early and seated on their patron*s roof recite his 
genealogy. Tappawar is not explained. 

f CJhiran, a wanderer, pilgrim : singer, dancer : Platts, sub voce, 

X But another account says the Bhats include the following classes : — Brahm (the only one 
found m Eohtak), Jagg^, Raj and Charan, (already mentioned), together with the Mon^ 
and Garara. , , ^ 

§ Apparently sub-castes : if not, I and II each form a sub-caste. But it is also said that 
the mirds'Cs of the Rijputs are called Rana or ’CJcham Bhats, the Ranas being stoiy-tellers 
and eulogists, as well as genealogists. And yet another account divides the Jihats into four 
classes : — (1 ) Rai Bhat, or ‘ meistersingers/ (2^ Ranas “ heralds who used to act as envoys, 
as well as encourage the fighting men by their singing of legends, (3) Kathaks or musicians, 
and (4) Jagas or genealogists and story tellers. 

The following Jcohtt from Gurg^on describes the superiority of the Rai Bhits ; — 

Mamin That, Bamin Bhatt, Hamin Bhaunra, JSamin Bhdgi, 

Bamin hir Betdl, Mamin jangal ke jogi, 

Koprd pharen mdng Tcarar hdndh mandar aren, 

Betdl Jcahen Bikram suno dev dan M^'ot Tcaren, 

11 The Bh4t gots are: — Bimblan, Bhardwaj, Chand Bardai, Chandiin, Kalia, Sair, 

Tind and Sodhidn. 

^ But according to an account from Multan the groups are four, viz, : — Brahm, Vartesh- 
war, Chandisar and Kutichar, each with functions of its own. 

These two gots are by some classed as Brahm, in other words some of their memhers 
are of Brahm status, others only of Bunjdhf rank. 
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articles for the corpse. At funerals their females take part in the 
sidpd (mourning), being paid annas 2 per day. At a girFs wedding they 
get Re. 1-8, but at a boy^s only Re. 1,* the sum which they also get 
at a funeral. Their perquisite on other occasions is called vel hadhdi. 

3. The Ohandisar live in the villages and live by begging. The 
KdtimSirs who used to be numerous in Multan, are an off-shoot of 
this branch. 


4. The Kutichar are vagrant beggars. 

Accounts from M£4nw4li, in which District the Bb4ts are very few 
in number, give a threefold division of the caste, as follows 

-r C i. Brahmi. I r ii. K4timd.r or Sheni Khel. 

^tii. KhosM. 1 -^^tiii. Baddfi. 

I performs ceremonies : II does not, though at weddings the Kd,tim4r 
sing songs of congratulation. The Baddu is virtually an out-cnste.* 

A second account points to the fact that the Bh^ts derive their origin 
from the Pushkarnd. Brahmans as well as from the S4rsut, and says the 
Pushkarn4 Bh4t are equal in status to the Sdrsut,t though the status 
of the sections varies, and a family whose widows marry outside the 
brotherhood is looked down upon. 

Lastly a third account gives the old functional groups : the But who 
sing songs and recite chronicles ' in the afternoon ; the M^gadh, who 
keep pedigrees of kings, and recount their deeds : the Windij4n, who 
teach princes ; and the Bh4t or Jagak§ who saug songs in the early 
morning hours to awaken the kingr. Yet this same account divides the 
Bh4ts into Brahms and K4tim4rs. 

In Mnlt^n, tahsil Shujdb^d, only the Brahm and EI4tim4r groups are 
known. The former comprises 7 gotsi Ohandi D^s, Mabel, Sutrak, 
Ohangar, Paisa, Chandaria, and Ohannan, all of which are said to be 
S4rsut and intermarry. The K4tim4ra, also said to be S4rsuts, 
form a distinct sub-caste. They have, as a rule, no clients, and live 
by blackmail, but in Shuj4b4d itself they receive fixed dues (from one 
to four aonas a head at weddings). They still compose habits which 
the Brahm Bh4ts do not. 


In the accounts from Karn41, Patidld and KaptirthaMU allusion is 


* The Baddd takes alms from Muhammadans, which other Bhats will not do. No other 
eat with him, yet he wears the jaTieo. His corpse is not burnt like a Hindd’s, but is cast 
into a stream. It is to be regretted that no further particulars of this interesting group are 
^ven* 

t It is said that the gots are : — 

fChandi Das. 


Si.ESX7T 


/ Panian, 

PushkaenX 


C Ghangar. 


, Gandhor. 

J Harar Rai. 

I Hatiara 
I Kdtimdr* ? 
l^Thor, etc. 

i Just as the Jaggd have a stated time for their recitations : see above 
I Not to be confused with the Jijik, who in Dera Ghizi Kh4n is a sewer of shrouds : see 

'jnjT'o. 

the duty of reciting yerses from the Purins : and 
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made to an older and apparently extinct organisation of the Bhdt caste 
into three main groups, viz . • 

1. Sfit, reciters of myths. 

2. Mdgadhs, chroniclers. 

3. Vandfs, or Vandijan, who acted as advisers to Bdjds and as 
poets laureate. 

The Vandfs alone are found in Patidld where they are known as 
Brahmd Bhdts or Brahmd Rais. They wear ih,e janeo and retain their 
Brahminical gotras such as Konsal (in Kapurthald), Bhardwdj, etc. 

In their internal grouping the Brahm Bhdts imitate the Khatri 
organisation, having two groups as follows 


1. Gun deo. 

2. Kataria. 
8. Pangan. 


I. BaEI, OE the 12 QOTS. 


4. Lakhan Sain. 

5. Dhur. 

6. Bisbel or -wel. 


7. Bhdrdmal. - 

8. Tdlid. 

9. Kalian. 


10. Phdg. 

1 1 . Chandf dds« 

12. Dhiran. 


and of these numbers 1 — 6 form a JDhdighar group, which avoids only 
one got in marriage, (as indeed does the whole Bdri group, apparently) 
whereas the Bunjdhis avoid four. This latter group includes the 
following gots : — , 

Bhulddia. j Manohia. j ' Suridn. f Tuhdnia, etc. 

Malaunia. | Saroha. I Tetia. I 


On the other hand in Shdhpur the Bhdt are divided into Bunjdhfs 
and Khokhars, the latter suggesting the Khokharain group of the 
Khatrfs, thus : — 


I. — Bunjahis. 


II.— Khokhaes. 


Section, 
f Ayupotri. 
j Dhenn. 

^ Jandidds. 

I Mdhal. 
l^Rai Pdl. 
^Sigarre. 

J Nadhipotre. 
I Apat. 

^Jain. 


Gotra. 

Bhdrdwdj. 

39 

Koshal. 

39 
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Kushab. 

Bhdrdwdj. 

Bdlash. 

Vashist. 


Of these the Jain section will intermarry with any other, but 
from the above notes it is abundantly clear that the Bhdts are 
simply an offshoot of the Brahmans, being differentiated from them 
by function. And to explain their origin various legends have been 
invented. One is that when Janmeja celebrated a sacrifice he sum- 
moned the Gaur Brahmans and tricked one of them into accepting an 
offering of a diamond by concealing it in some pan. This Brahman 
became a Bhdt. Another, to whom Janmeja offered a gift, refused it 
and became a Taggd, Another is that Shiva was celebrating the 
marriage of his son, and giving alms to Jogis, Jangams, Sanidsis and 
Suthrds, who received them with a good grace. Thereupon the .god 
asked if any would constrain him to give alms, and a drop of sweat 
falliiig from his brows to the ground the first sprang from 
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it, 'witL. a Jcatdr in Bis hands^ and uttered a Jeahit wBioh runs : — O 
goddess Kdilik^, give tBe Bbdt a Tcatdr whose sight will cause a close- 
fisted man (shum) to flee. Let the Bb^t cleave him from head to foot 
with his feaidr.” Shiva replied : — Betal Rai, Bbdt, I would have 
given you the kingdom of the whole world had you not appeared thus. 
Now I grant you great influence and all will be terrified at your voice, 
but you will get what you may.'' This habit, obtained from a Bhd,^, 
would make all the Bb^ts professional extortioners. A third tradition 
is that Brahmd, offered gifts to Brahmans, but they all refused it, until 
one of their sisters' sons accepted it and thus became a Bhd.t. 

Two legends from the Simla hills also describe the origin of the 
Bhd,ts. The first explains how they acquired the power of reading 
men's thoughts. Under Rd,jdi Bhoj,* it says, lived Kdl£ Uds, a famous 
Bhdt who held that a man could say anything he wished in poetry, 
and so K^li, the goddess, pleased with his devotion, conferred on 
him the power of thought-reading. The other legend goes further 
back, and describes how Jaswantt had a wise counsellor in a 

woman Khankdjli. Once when he was holding his court at Srinagar 
in Garhwd.1 the Rd,jd. of Md.rwdr, Jagdeo, came to see him and found 
him and Khankd.li in council. The lady veiled her face, explaining 
that as a man had come to that cowardly court she could not show her 
face before him. This reply naturally annoyed Jaswant who declared 
he would give her 10 times as much as Jagdeo would bestow. Khank^li 
then went to Jagdeo's tent ; but as he was at his devotions his R^nx 
gave her a dish full of gold coins and gems which Khank^li refused to 
accept, as she could take no alms from a woman. When the Rd^jd, 
came she presented him with a rupee, as a na«r, and said she was the 
wife of a Bhdt and had come to demand dan (charity), which one of 
Rajput blood could not refuse. He bade her ask a favour, and she de- 
manded his head, which the Rd.j^ at once cut off, and she carried it in a 
dish to Rdjd- Jaswant. Tauntingly Jaswant asked what she had got 
from Jagdeo, who had fled from his own kingdom and sought a refuge 
with himself. In reply Khankd.li showed him the head and demanded 
those of himself and his 9 sons in fulfilment of his vow, threatening him 
with the ruin of his kingdom if he refused. The king's sons, his queen, 
and he himself, however, all declined to sacrifice their lives in fulfilment 
of the Rdjdi's rash promise. 

Khankd.l£ then returned to Jagdeo's tent. She had forbidden his 
queen to burn his body till she returned, and when she found the R^n£ 
lamenting over his corpse she restored it to life and promised him the 
empire of all India. This he soon achieved. In the first encounter 
Jaswant was overthrown and Jagdeo seized his kingdom. Gradually 
he subdued all the petty chiefs in India, cooipelling them to pay 
6 annas in the rupee as tribute. From Khankdli and Kdli Dds the 
Bhd.t chain descends. 

In Sirmtir the Bh^ts are by origin Brahmans, j: but having adopted 
havBwct they lost status and are now by occupation genealogists. 
Many, too, are cultivators and trans-Giri mairy with Kanets. ^The 

* Cf. Legends II, p. 183. — “ 

t See Legends of the Punjab III, pp. 242, 252. 

J There is a Wateshar or Bateshar group among the Brahmans also. 


The Muhammadan Bhdt, 




Bhd-ts of Ndhan retaia Braliinan customs, but those of the interior have 
adopted those o£ the Kanets. With the Kanets the Bhd.ts famish the 
DewdiS or priests to the temples. Trans-Giri there is a sub-division of 
tbe Bh6ts called Deti, but the rest of the Bhdts do not intermarry i?vith 
them and they are inferior to the other groups. 


The Muhammadan Bhats. 

The Muhammadan Bhd.ts are even fewer in numbers than the Hindu, 
and far less elaborately organised. In Hiss^r they date their con- 
version to j^lamgir^s reign, and still continue to minister to Mahd,jans 
and other Hindus as well as to Mughals and Pirzd.das, but Shaikhs 
only fee them at a daughter’s wedding ; as do also oilmen and weavers 
who give them 8 annas. But they get fees on the birth of a son. In 
Rohtak they have only three sections, Bijh^n, S£1 Sahd, and Gnr Deva, 
of whom the latter recite genealogies and compose songs. 

Their patrons are Muhammadan Bdijputs and Hindu Mah^jans, and 
they receive — 


Ceremony, 

Function. 

Fee, 

Grirl’s betrothal 

The Bhat women sing songs and chant 
Jcahits, 

8 Mansuri takas. 

Boy’s „ 

The Bhdt women sing songs and also the 
brotherhood. 

Re. 1 or as. 8 with takas. 

Girl’s „ 

W omen sing handhdwa 

8 takas for each. 

Birth of a son 

Sing congratulatory songs 

Re. 1. 


At weddings when the dower arrives the Bhats read out the list of articles and recite the 
following ^ahit ; — 

Zar Icisi sone gota TcindH murassa moti Iccmchan chhaJvbhari Tiai, 

Kimhhdb atlas hdwald jTmrm Idt mehndi moti sut %>ds dhari hai, 

ShdJcan rdtvJb hird pamid jardo jarai gird men chhuhdre sah ndr Tcahin hhari hat, 
Sundar sohdg hhdg hhari jaisi khtlli phul jhari hai. 

In Sh^hpur the Muhammadan Bh6ts are divided thus 


Section^ 


Gotra, 


I. 


'"ChurAI. 

Pan]. 

Samit. 

^Gudrdl. 


Koshal. 


II. Kaprdl, which is said to be purely endogamous and not to 
marry with any other Bhfit under pain of excommunication. The 
other four sections marry inter se. 


The Beat’s functions. 

The functions of the Bhdt differ in different parts of these ProTmces. 
In the south-eastern districts he is not entrusted with any religions 
functions at all. Thus in Rohtak the Brahm BMl,a merely get 
annas 4 to 8 on the bridegroom’s departure at a wedding j and the 
guests at a rich man’s funeral are invited through a who receives 

Re. I in cash, and a turban when the pagH is tied round the heir s 

head. A Bh4l^ also summons the kmsmen to witness an excommanix 
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The Bhdfs functions. 


cation or a re-admission into oaste.”^ As we go westward. However, the 
Bhdit’s fuaotions become more definite, assuming at times almost a 
priestly colour, wHile His perquisites are correspondingly larger and more 
certain. THus in KapiirthaM the BraHm BH^t sings congratulatory 
songs at a betrothal, at the said chitthiy at a chhotd tikd, or marking 
of the bridegroom^s forehead, the 7nilni,f or meeting of the bride and 
bridegroom, at the lawdn or turins, the mittha bhdt and the chirJcaniy 
receiving a fee of annas 2 or so, together with other rails. 


After a death the Bh^t remains for 13 days in the deceased’s house 
and helps to procure what is required ; at a shdnt he gets a rupee ; 
and at a such be gets a similar fee with certain clothes 


Ceremony. 


Function. 


Fee. 


^(1) Marriage procession ... 
(S) Pilra 

(3) Dowry 

(4) Warisui ... ... ... 

f (1) Procession to the funeral 
pyre. 

(2) Sidpdfov 1st four days... 

(3) Dahdya ... 

C4) On the 13th day 

(6) Vharm shdnt ... ... 


Sing Manglachdr Tcabits ... 

Ditto 

Proclaim pubhcly the presents given 
as the dowry. 

Carry baskets (chhdhds) of dried 
fruits, etc., to the bridegroom’s 
father’s house, and chant congra- 
tulations to the pair. 

(i) Sew the fca/a-n-J ... 

I (ii) Buy what is necessary for the 
' deceased’s relatives. 

(ui) Sing in the procession. 

A B hatni leads the mourning of the 
women of the brotherhood. 

On the tenth day the Bhitni as- 
sembles the women in the house of 
the deceased’s heirs. 

A Bhat assembles the male members 
of the brotherhood, and the deceas- 
ed’s heir is proclaimed. 

On the 17th day the shrddh is per- j 
formed. 


1 or 2 annas. 
1 aima. 

4 annas. 


Si annas. 

8 annas or a rupee. 

2 annas and 2 sers of 
wheat flour. 

1 anna. 

1 A meal of cooked food. 


In the western districts the Bhd,tni fulfils the duties of a professional 
mourner. Thus in Shd,hpur she leads the mourning by the women 
of the deceased’s brotherhood for a fee of Re. 1, and in Dera Grh^zi 
Khdin she does this for a wage of 2i annas a day, besides what the 
relatives may give her. 

In Kd.ngra§ ^ the only relic of the Bhd,t’s former functions is the 
making of habits^ and a proverb runs ; — Bhdt hi bhet habit, i.e., a Bh^t 
will always make a present of a habit. Like the parohit and the barber 

* This account comes from the Stopla tahsil of Rohtak. Elsewhere the Bhdts merely 
sing congratulatory songs, on auspicious occasions for a fee of four double-pice, raised at 
weddings to Be. 1-4-0. 

t They sprinkle the red coloured water on the white garments of the wedding guests. 

X But in Dera Ghazi Khan this is done by the Jajik. 

§ This is the account from Hamirpur, li. K-drpur tahsil Bhats merely visit the house of a 
newly married couple and receive a small fee, earning their living by cultivation. In 
E^ngra tahsh they sometimes at a wedding get a fee called dv/Thhia^ which varies from 
3 pies to 2 annas : they also get one at an investiture with the janeo, and at weddings the 
girl’s father gives his ghat annas 2 and some cloth, while the boy’s Bhit gets Re. 1-4-0, but 
they perform no rites. 





Bhattahdr — WiattL lOi 

they are looked upon as lagis, but are virtually only employed as 
messenafers at weddings, beins: pud a trifle by the reoipient for the 
message {neondar), la the Hill States^ however^ ten or twenty Bh^ts 
sometimes collect and recite habits, receiving a sum of money, called 
rinj, which is divided proportionately among them, the Bh^t of 
rd.j^ who gives it getting the lion^s share. In former times, it is said, 
they were compelled to work, but this is not now the case. Elsewhere 
the Bh^t is now, speaking generally, a cultivator or a servant to a 
Mah^jan. 

The Rh^ts act as parohits to the Khatrfs, while their own parohits 
and pddhas are S^rsut Brahmans. 

Bhattahar,-hara, fem.-h^ri, Bhattiar,-dir^, a person who takes food to 
labourers in the field. 

Bhati?i. The name Bhatti would appear to be unquestionably connected 
with Bhd.t, Bhatt, Bh£ti and Bhati^, Bhatt bearing the same relation 
to Bh^t as Jatt to Jat, hamm in Punjdibi to icm, etc. As a tribe the 
Bhattis are of some antiquity, numerous and wide-spread. They give 
their name to the Bhatti^na* and to the Bhattiorat tracts, as well 
as to various places, such as Bhatinda, Bhatner, Pindi Bhattid.a and 
possibly the Bhattidt in Ohamba. Historically the Bhattis first appear 
to be mentioned in the Tdrihh-i^Firoz^shahi of Shams-i-Siraj Afif, and 
the following notes are culled from the translation of that work in 
Elliot b^s Sist. of India 

In the reign of AM-ud-Din, Tughlik of Khurasan obtained the 
district of Dipdilpur, of which Abohar was a dependency. To Abohar 
were attached all the jangles belonging to the Mini (Mina ?) and 
Bhatti tribes. Tughlik, anxious to ally his .family with the native 
chiefs, heard that the daughters of Rana Mall Bhatti were beautiful 
and accomplished, so he sent the amalddr of Abohar to negotiate the 
alliance of one of them with his brother, Sipahs^l^r Rajab. In his 
pride the R4.na rejected these overtures^ and so Tughlik proceeded to 
levy the outstanding revenue from the talwandis of the Bhattis with 
great severity. The Rena’s daughter, Bibi Naila, hearing of this, urged 
her own surrender. ^ Consider,^ she said, ^ that the Mughals have carried 
off one of your daughters.^ She was accordingly married to Rajab, 
assumed the name of Bibi KadbSnu, and became the mother of Firoz 
Shah III in 1309 A. D.f 

In 1394 Sprang Khan was sent to Dip4lpur to suppress the 
rebellion of Shaikha Kbokhar. There he raised troops and, taking 
with him Rai Khul Chain Bhatti and Rai D^ud Kamd,l Main (? Mina), 
he crossed the Sutlej near Tirhdrah (Tih^ra, in Ludhiana). § 

In 1889 we read of Rai Kam41-ud-dm Main (? Mina) and Rai Khul 
Ohand Bhatti whose fiefs lay near Sd-m^na, being sent with Prince 
Hum^yun to raise troops at that fortress. |1 


* See the art. Bhatti^a in the Imperial Gazetteer^ - 
t In the Ohiniot uplands north of the Ohenab, 

± U. H. I. ni, pp. 271-2. 
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Sha^i ctanis. 


Timtir found Bhatner under tkerule of Rao Dul Chain,* a Rajput, 
and probably a Bha^ti, Curiously enough he is represented as having 
a brother named Kamdjl-ud-din, and in one history Khul Chain is said 
to have been the Rai of Bbatner.t 

Again in 1527 we read of Mirza K^mran^s coming from Lahore, with 
many horses and much wealth taken from the Bhattis and Khokhars-t 

The legends of the Bhattis are, however, silent on these events and 
ascribe the origin of the tribe to Achal through Barsi, who extended 
his dominions from the south to Bhatner, which they held until expelled 
from it by the Rdjd of Bikdner early in the 19th century. Then they 
spread over Bhattifina, which comprised the modern tahsil of Sirsa 
and the noj’thern part of Fatehdibad. The tribe is now found princi- 
pally along the Ghaggar valley as far as Bhatner. 

Various other traditions are, however, current in different localities 
and of these the most probable is that which connects the Bhattis 
with Jaisalmir. The story current in Hiasd-r is that they were in very 
early times driven across the Indus, but returned and some 700 years 
ago dispossessed the Lang^h, Joiya and other tribes of the country 
to the south of the lower Sutlej, and founded Jaisalmir, which State 
they still hold. Bhatti, the leader under whom they recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons Dasal and Jaisal. The former settled in Bha^ti^na 
and from him are descended the Sidhti-Bardr J^ts, the Wattu being 
also descendants of his grandson, R^^jput. With this tradition may 
be compared the following detailed account of the Bhattis of Bah^wal- 
pur, in which State they have 15 principal clans 

i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhattis, who are generally landowners 
or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmiths. 

ii. Pahor, found throughout the Lamma, 

iii. Ohtis. 

iv. Jogi and 

V. Jandfini. 

These five septs are closely connected, do not give daughters out- 
side the group, and usually intermarry. 

vi. Shaikhra. 

vii. Ohakar-HuUe : a small sept, of recent origin called Ohakar- 

ullah or servants of God. 

viii. Lallti. 


ix. Bhdibhe : a small sept. 

X. Katesar : also a small sept, which rears sheep. 

xi. Kulyar or Kawalyur which has an interesting history ^ 

Knlyar was a son of RdnS Raj Wadhan, who had four other sons, 
(1) Titter^, (2) Nfin, (3) K^njun, (4) Hat4r. The tradition is that the 


* The jS^am^ma has Oh^, probably for Ohand : or Chain may be due to some confusion 
between Sam and Ohand. Timur explains that Rdo means ‘ brave.’ (B. H. I IV nn 422-5 
488-90.) • • ^ 

t E. H. I, IV, p, 34. 
t V,p. 37. 
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Bhatti clans. 

ancestors of Wadlian lived in ancient times near Ghajni, whence 
they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they left for Bha^ner. 
In the 7th century of the Hijra Rd^j Wadhan together with his tribe 
left Rhatner and settled near Chhanb Kulyd.r (now in the Lodhrd,n 
tahsil of Multd.n), which in those days lay on the * southern bank of 
the Sutlej and formed part of the dominions of Rai Bhuttdr^ the ruler 
of a city, the greater part of which was destroyed by the Sutlej flowing 
over it ; but parts of its ruins are still to be seen on the right hank 
of the Ghd.ra (in tahsil Lodhrdn). Ed.ndi Rd»j Wadhan had a beautiful 
daughter whom Rai Bhuttdi desired to marry. The request was refused 
by Kulyd.r, the eldest son of Rd,j Wadhan ; and the result was that a 
sanguinary battle took place in which Rai Bhuttd, was slain. The 
tract of the country thus conquered by the Kulyd,rs became known as 
Ohhanb Kulyd.r, which name it still retains. At this time Sher Shdh 
Sayyid JakLl was living in Uch, where Rd.nd. Rd.j Wadhan and his sons 
went to see him and embraced Tsld.m. Ed,j Wadhan remained Jat ITch, 

" Utterd. occupied the ^Vid.h^ (Bid/S)*, Ntin began to live on the Ed.vi, 
(and that tribe is now dominant in Shujd-bdd tahsil), Kanjtin at the 
I)ond;ri Mari (?), and Kulyd>r made Chhanb Kulydr his residence. 
Hatdir was deprived of his share of the inheritance.t 

xii. Daragh. 

xiii. Sangrd : with a famous sept called Wdgi. In the 8th 

century Hijra the Sangrds migrated from Rd.jputd.na and 
settled in Kathd.la, then a large town on the Guraug or 
• Hariari, the ruins of which are still to be seen near Tibba 

Td.nwin-wd.la. Kathd.la was at that time held by the Joiyas. 

xiv. Mahtam ; the Muhammadan Mahbams claim to he Bhattis 

and say a mirasi once ironically called their ancestor 
' Mahtam, ^ or chief. They appear to be distinct from the 
Hindu Mahtams. 

XV. Bhet : who claim to have been Bhattis who accompanied 
Shaikh Hakim from Delhi, but are said by others to be 
Dhedhs or Menghwals, whom that saint converted. 

xvi. Markand, Bokha, Jhakhkhar, Dhandla, Phanbi, Birdr, 
Dadu, Kapdbi (cotton-workers and reed-cutters), and 
Kd,hin, are nine clans descended from the same ancestor 
and they intermarry. Some are landowners, others tenants, 
but some are boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they 
are regarded as of low status. 

On the south-east border of the Punjab the subject population of 
BikdiUer is largely composed of Bhattis, and tradition J almost always 

* The tradition is that in those days the Bias flowed separately to the north of Kahror 
towards Shnjab^d. ^ , 

t The Mittru Bhatti of Mnltan say they came from Bikaner. 

±The Hissar tradition is very different and says that the hhattis are of the Jatu family, 
and that like the T-unwar Rajputs they trace their origin to remote antiquity. At some 
distant period, two persons named Bhatti and Bumija are said to have come to this country 
from Mathra, The latter had no male issue, and his descendants (called Joiya E^tjputs) 
liveinSirsa. After some generations cne of the family of the former, named Busalu, 
became Bajd— he had two sons, Dusul and Jaisul. 'J he latter became Bdja of JaisaJmir, 
where Ms descendants still reign. 0 he former remained in Bhattiana— he had only one son, 
named Janra, who had several wive? (all of other castes) by whom he had 21 sons, whose 
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Bhatti traditions. 

carries us back to the ancient city of Bhatner, wMch lies on the banks 
of tie long since dry Ghaggar, in tbe territory of that State bordering 
on Sirsa. But in that tract, which corresponds to the old Bhatti^na, 
the Bhatti is no longer a dominant tribe and the term is loosely applied 
to any Muhammadan 3i>t or R^.jput from the direction of the Sutlej, 
as a generic term almost synonymous with R^th or PaohhMa. 

In the central Punjab, however, and towards the north of it, the 
Bhattis, though scattered, hold strong positions. In Amritsar tradition 
avers that they have a Mong pedigree^ beginning with Adam, 10th in 
descent from whom was Krishna, son of Jad, the son of Jadam. And 
the present State of Kapurthald was held by a Rajd, who sought the 
aid of Lakhanp^l and Harpal, sons of theRdna, Purab Ohand, of Bhatner 
against his foes. Accompanied by Panp^l, a third son of tbe RSn^ 
by a J^t wife, they overran the neighbouring country; but the Raj^ 
refused to give them the share he had agreed to bestow upon them, 
so they put him to death and partitioned his kingdom, Lakhanp^l 
taking the B^ri Dodib, Harpal that of the Bist Jd.landhar and Panpkl 
the modern Ferozepur District. Uai Viru, Lakhaupdil’s great-grandson, 
founded Vairowal in Amritsar some 540 years ago and his grand- 
daughter, a sister of Rai Mitha, was married to Rai Ibrahim of 
Kapurthal4, himself a Bhatti and descended from Harpal, But after a 
futile attempt to subdue Rai Mitha, Ibrahim forbade intermarriage 
between the two branches. 

KaptSrthal4 tradition is, however, quite silent as to Lakhanpal or 
Harpal, and, according to legends current in that State, Bai Nduak 
Chand is said to have left Bhatner and settled in Bhul^na, in that 
State. Three brothers Bhatti, Manj and Chauh4u founded the R4jput 
tribes so named, which settled in the Punjab only 14 generations ago* 

Nevertheless reciprocal marriage is confined to the Bhatti, Manj 
N4ru and Khokhar* tribes, which avoid marriage with the bhauh^n, 
Awfin, Nip4l, Bajoha, Janjua, Punw4r, Vary4. 

The Khokhars and N4rus are regarded as foreign by race to the other 
R4jputs, who all trace back their descent to R4j4 Salivahan who has 
a shrine at Si4lkot. He is said to have been defeated by Im4m N^sir. 

In Gnjr^t the Bhattis trace their first settlements back to Dulla 
Bhatti, R4j4 of Pindi Bhatti4n who was put to death by Akbar. All 
his family was in Akbar^s camp on tbe Jhelum, where they were kept 
in durance until released at tbe intercession of a faqir whose shrine 
is still pointed out at Ohhapar on the bank of that river. Dulla^s son, 
Kam41 Kh4n was allowed to settle on the waste lands near Gbam4n, 
still a Bhatti village, while the rest returned to Pindi Bbatti4n.t 


descendants established dif erent tribes, such as the Lakhiwdl, Sidhd and Barar Jats. Janra 
founded the town of Abohur, namiag it after his wife Abho— by this wife he had three 
sons- Bdjpdl, Chun and Dhum the Wattu Rajputs are descendants of the first- the Mai 
B^jputs of the second — and the Naw^b of Hama and his family, of the third. Inasmuch as 
the Bhattis were more numerous than the rest, the country was called Bhattidna. The 
habits, manners and customs of Bhatti Rdrjputs are similar to those of the Tunwar B^inuts 
Hissar Settlement Beport, p. 8, §§ 2^, 26. 

* The Khokhars (alone) give daughters to Sayyids. 

t The tribal.m<rdsi gives the following pedigree of the tribe, which claims MaMr^lja JR an jit 
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The Bhatti of the Gujrdnwdla Bdr, where they are the natural 
enemies of the Virk/’ are descended from one Dhir, who eighteen 
generations, ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Nhr Mahsl jungles as 
freebooter. His grandson went farther on to the banks 
of the RAvi, and his son again moved up into the uplands of Gujrdu- 
walQj, TJa© tnodern descendantis of thos© jsioii ar© .doacribed as a 
muscular and nobl©-looking rac© of men, agriculturists mor© by 
constraint ^an by natural inclination, who keep numerous herds of 
cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the Bdr, only plough 
just sufficient to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous 
as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves/' The Bhatti of Qujrdnw^la 
©Kjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that District. In Si^lkot the Bhatti claim 
descent from Bhoni seventh in descent from their eponymous ancestor 
Bhatti, who came to Gujr^nw^la from Bikaner, and thence to Sidlkot. 

these Bhatti of the Bdr will give their daughters to the 
Singh as one of Its scions : — 


PADAM EATH. 


r i ->1 

Wiohar. ^ Sahnsi. Bhanni* 

Maharaja Ran jit SingE was 
descended from this branch. 


r; 


Kaji. 


S^di. 


Gujranw^la. 


r~ 

D£na. 

Lakhira. 

I 

Chnhar. 


^ampal. Jait. (Jaandhar. B^np41. Sahnpfil. 


Gujr^nw4la, 


r- 

Ato. 


Tahsil Phdliin. 


Pindi Bhatti^n. 


Ambar, 


Blmirvi, 


Ohs. 

I 


I 

Karbo. 


Sao, 


Ghawnaj. 

Gnjr4nw&la. 


Dehli and Bikaner, 


Hai Pnthora. 
Gnjrinw^la, 


Bhang. 

I 

Katho . 

1 

Nathn. 

I 


Bahlol. 


Byii, 

! 

Farid. 

I 

Masti. Bairn. Bnlla. 
Find! Bhattiin. | 


i‘ 


r 


Mohammad Kh&tu Kamil Khin. 

Pindi Bhattiin« Gnirit« 

tanother genealogy ofJjhe^Bhattia see under SimiLJ 
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neighbouring tribes^ though thej will take wives from among them 
without scruple.* In the Salt-range the Bhattl seem to hold a very 
subordinate position as Bhat^i, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Rdjput tribes of that tract may consider themselves 
Bhatti, as well as whatever their local name may be. The Bhat^i of 
Jhang hold ^the considerable Bhattiora tract north of the Ohendb, 
They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jhelum near 
the Sh^hpur border, and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as 
a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, hardly at all in debt, 
good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little 
cattle-lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s 
wives.” 

The persistence of the traditions which connect the Bhattfs with 
Bikdner, Jaisalmer and the old fortress of Bhatner cannot be disre* 
garded. Bat for a fuller discussion of their origins see Rajput, 

Bhatti is also (1) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
as well as (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural), and (3) a 
Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) in that District, 

BErAi^Ti Ohanb, Bhatti Naul, Bratti Tahab, three Rajput clans (agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Cf^ Bh£ti Wdd. 

Bhawana, an agricultural clan found in Sh^bpur, 

Bheda, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Bhekk-dhabS, bheehi, a faqir^ a sadhu: from bhekh, dress, disguise, and so 
^ a sect of Hindu faqirs\ 

Bhidal, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BeiKHABi, fern, -a^t, a beggar, 

Bhibkhak, bhichohak q.v, 

Bhih, an agricultural clan found in.Shdhpur. 

Bhindal, a tribe of Jd»ts claiming Solar HSjput origin, through its eponym, 
whose descendant Badar embraced Islam. It holds five villages in 
Si^lkot. 

Bhindab, a tribe of Jdts of the Lunar branch of the Lunar Rdjputs, through 
its eponym, who settled in the Punjab under Rai Tanar. Found in 
Sidlkot. ^ 

Bhisti, fem. - a?i, {Jhliiata, facetiously), lit., a dweller in Paradise, fr, Pers. 
hihisht ; a Muhammadan water-carrier. 

Bhittanhi occupies a tract of hiU country some 40 tniles long by 12 to 16 wide, 
stretching along our border from the Marwat tahsil of Bannu to the 
Gfimal valley. Along the no3rthern part of this line, it owns little or 

*As among the Muhammadan Ohibh, Manilas and other tribes, a JAt£ who esponaea a 
Bhatti becomes a Bhattinl by tribe according to the proverb Chhutti Bd/a^ te hoi Bdni 
* Toncbed by a (a woman) becomes a HAui.* 

In Lndhidnathe Shaikhs, a Bbatti clan, derive their name from Shaikh OhAohu, a descend- 
ant of Raja Kanshan who accepted Islam and was granted the State of Hathur by the 
Mahammadan emperors. Tor some other Bhatti clan names see the Appendix. 
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no land in the plains ; to the south it holds a strip of very fertile 
country extending from the Takw^ra along the hills as far as Dabbra, 
It has a few scattered hamlets in the Nasrto country north of the 
Takwdra, and is also found in considerable numbers in the north-east of 
the Gfimal valley. To the west the hill country of the Bhittannis is 
hemmed in by that of the Wazirs. The two tribes are generally more 
or less at feud, though the Bhittannis, till recently, never scrupled to 
assist Wazir robbers in their incursions into British territory* 

The Bhittannis live in small villages, generally hidden away in 
hollows. Their houses are mud and brushwood hovels of the poorest 
description, and sometimes they live in oaves hollowed out of the 
rock. One of their principal places is Jandola, on the road leading up 
the Tdnk zam to the Wazir country. 

The tribe is divided into three sections : Dhanna, Tatfca and Wraspfin. 
In the plains the lands of the Bhittannis were originally divided into 
numerous small divisions, known as ndlds^ Each ndld, as a rule, 
forms a single plot, owned by a number of families generally closely 
connected by birth. The waste land in each ndla is the property of 
the ndld proprietors. ^ Before land became valuable, the proprietors 
of the difiEerent ^iZ^i^ used readily to admit men of their own sub- 
section to a share in the ndld land«, and in this way, men, who had 
before lived exclusively in the hills, were continually settling in the 
plains. There has never been, therefore, any actual division of the 
country on shares, and the present proprietors hold purely on a 
squatting tenure. The lands of the Wraspuns lie to the notth, the 
Tattas to the south, and the Dhannas in the middle. The Eh annas 
own much less land than the other two sections, and fewer of them 
reside in the plains. The plain Bhittannis live in scattered hirris or 
villages. The larger ndlds have separate hirris and headmen of their 
own, but more generally the people of several ndlas live together in 
one kirrif under a common headman. 

Bhojiya, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhojxi, a term applied to the pujdris or officiants at the great shrines of 
Devi, such as that of Jaw^lamukhi, that at Bhaun in the Kang^a 
District, Naina Devi in Hoshi^rpur, etc. The Bhojkis were said by 
Barnes to be not Brdihmans, though they are the hereditary priests of 
these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread; they 
intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drmk wine, and are a 
debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in the Courts 
involved iu litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality.'^ Colonel Jenkins writes of them: — ^^The Bhqjkia are 
perhaps a unique feature of the Kdngra District. They claim to be 
Sd^rsut Brdfhmans ; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, 
as no ordinary Brdhmans would eat hcochi rcosoi with them. They 
appear to occupy much the same position as the Gangaputras of 
Benares, and the probability is that they are mere Jogis who have 
obt^oed a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they 
have entered. The name is evidently conneeted with the Sanskrit root 
bhoj to feed,*^ and is taken from the nature of theii^ duties. They 

terin is probably „ doiived from bhoJ in the sense of * grant' and the BhojkCi at f 
probably mwely bkiedc^ BrAhmn devotees of Devi. 
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interma3?ry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called Bodha 
Pandits, Another account states that the Bhojkis of Bhaun do not 
give daughters to those of Jawdlamukbi or Naina Devi, though up 
to Sambat 1936 they used to accept brides from the latter, whom 
they regard as inferiors. The Bhojkis of Bhaun now only intermarry 
among themselves, excluding their own got and the mother^s relatives 
up to the 7th degree. But they also intermarry with the Pandit 
Bodhas and the Bararas. The former are said to be Brd^hmans, 
but both they and the Bararas take a deceased^s shroud, etc., like the 
Achdraj. The Bhojkis of Ghintpurni are Brahmans and marry with 
Brahmans, and will not even smoke with those of Bhaun, etc.^' 

Bhojuana, a clan of the Sidls. 

Bhola, a Muhammadan Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bholar, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (same as Bhullar). 

Bhonah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mulfdiu. 

Bhoi^tbyc, a Gfijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhotah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bhotab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan (same as Bhu^tar). 

Bhoto, an ignorant hillman, a simpleton. 

Bhuohangi, a title given to Akd,lis : fr. hhuchangy a black snake. 

Bhitkx, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Ferozepur, and in 
Bahawalpur, in which State they call themselves Jd.ts. 


Bh^ktal, mentioned in the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari as a tribe subject to the 
Gakhars,* but in the Waki^dt-i-Jahdngirx they are said to be of the 
same stock and connected with the Gakhars, occupying the country 
between Eoht^s and Hatyd-, to which they give their name of BdgidLt 


Bhulae.— T he Bhfilar, Her, and Md.n tribes call themselves asl or 
origiaal^^ J^ts, and are said to have sprang from the Jat or matted 
hair^' of Mahddeo, whose title is Bhola simple Mahd,deo. They 
say that the Md^lwa was their original home, and are commonly 
reckoned as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. 
Bub the bards of the Man, among which tribe several families have 
risen to political importance, say that the whole of the M^n and Bhular 
and half the Her tribe of Rd,jputs were the earliest Kshatriya immi- 
g|ant8 from Bajputdna to the Punjab. The head-quarters of the 

Lahore and Ferozepur, and the confines of the 
Man]]ha and M[alwa ^ but they are returned in small numbers from 
every d^ion in the Punjab except Delhi and Edwalpindi, from almost 
every l^stnot, and from every Native State of the Eastern Plains 
e^ept Dujdna, Loh5ru, and Patandi. The tribe is probably not a 
whoUy bomogeneons one. In Jfhd its Sidh is Kalanjar, whose Lmddh 
18 at ^n, and to it nulk is offered on the I4th hadi of each month: 
also cloth at a wedding or the birth of a son. In SiAlkot its Sidh is 
Bhora, wh^e hhangah is revered at weddings. In Montgomery the 
Bhular are Hindu and Muhammadan Jdts and classed as agricultural. 

Bh-oh, a Jat clan (agrionltural) found in Shdhpar. 


• B.H. I. V., p. S78. 


•f Ibid VI, p, 309* 
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Bhun4A“Bihizai* 

Bnu^rpi^ an aboriginal tribe, a man of that tribe, (P. D, 145). 

Bhut, a tribe found in the S^diqd,bd-d kdrddri of Bah4walpur where 
they are landowners and tenants. They are formed from two distinct 
groups, one a Baloch, the other a Jdt sept, the former being few, and 
the latter numerous. The Bhut Jdts are possibly a branch of the 
Abrabs, with whom they intermarry, but they are also said to be a 
branch of the Bhattis. 

Bhutab, M., a landowner. 

Bhutha, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Sh4hpur. 

Bhutei, a Jat sept. 

Bhuts, a sept. 

Bhutta. — ^The Bhutta are said by the late Mr. E. O^Brien to have traditions 
connecting them with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from 
Solar Rajputs. But since the rise to opulence and importance of 
Pirzdda Murdd Bakhsh Bhutta, of Mult4a, many of them have taken to 
calling themselves Pirz4»das. One account is that they are immigrants 
from Bhutan — a story too obviously suggested by the name. They 
also often practise other crafts; such as making pottery or weaving, 
instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held Dch 
(in Bahdwalpur) before the Sayyids came there. They are chiefly found on 
the lower Indus, Ohendband Jhelum, in Shahpur, Jhang, Multdn, Muzaf- 
fargarh, and Dera Grhdzi Khan. In Jhang most are returned as Rajputs. 
The Bhuttd shown scattered over the Eastern Plains are perhaps mem- 
bers of the small Bhutna or Bhutra clan of Mdlwa See also Butar 

and Bdta. Maclagan describes them as a J4tor Rajput clan found in 
Multan tahsil and allied to the Langahs, etc., Bhutta, Langd,h, Dahar, 
Shajr^ and Naich, being said to be sons of Mahli in the couplet : — 

Saghiy jihdndi dddi, Sodi jihdndi md, 

Mahli jdi panj putr — Dahr, Bhuitd^ Langdh, Naich, Shajrd, 

A branch of this clan at Khairpur near Multdn is in the transition 
stage towards becoming Sayyid. 

According to the BahSwalpur tradition the Bhutt^* same 

stock as the Bh^tia.* When Dowa Rdwal, sister’s son of Rllj^ Jajja 
Bhutt^, building the fort now called Dera war Jajjain a fi.t of 

jealousy stopped its construction ; whereupon his sister who was married 
to a Bh^tia B^jput thus addressed him : — 

Rdi Jajja Bhutta sen wain hi hhain puchhde, 

Kay a Bhutta hay a Bhdtia Kot usaran de. 

His sister besought Rai J a j ja, the Bhutta : 

Whether thou art a Bhutta or a Bhdtia, let the fort be built/^ 

Bsdtja, an Araiii clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bib, a small and humble (agricultural) tribe, holding one or two villages in 
Abbottdbad tahsil, Hazdra district, and possibly connected with the 
Awdns. 

Bibizai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* The Bahdwalpur traditions make the Bhatia (Jaiealmer family), the Bhuttas, Bhatti® 
and Wattes all one and the same family. 



Ho hikai^fmi^Bi^hnou 

Biha^ggaNj one who has not a fixed abode, a faqir who subsists on alms, 

BiLAi,a low Purbid caste of syces and grass-cutter. But see also under 
Oham^r. 

Bilaiti, fern, -a^t, a foreigner, a European or an Afghan. 

BilhXba, described as a donkey-keeper, the Bilhdira is really a branch of the 
Malldl or Mohaua (boatmen) group, like theNihayaand Manabhari. 
In Bahdiwalpur they are cultivators as well as boatmen and own 
several villages on theOhen^b and Indus. They are also 'found as land- 

. owners in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghdzi. 

Bimbab, an clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bibajfabi, a disreputable sub-seot of the B^m-margi, q,v. 

Bishnoi,* Pahlad Bansi, (fr. Vishnu^ one of the Hindu Trinity), a sect 
whose founder Jh^mbaji lived towards the end of the 15th century. 
Tradition says that at Piup^sar, a village south of Bikdner, in 
the Jodhpur territory, lived Laut, a Rajput Punw^r, who had attained the 
age of 60 and had no son. One day a neighbour going out to sow his 
field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a childless man, 
turned back froui bis purpose. This cut Laut to the quick, and he 
went ont to the jungle and bewailed his childlessness until evening, 
when a faqir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous power by drawing 
milk from a calf, vanished from his sight. At the time named a child 
miraculously appeared in Laut^s house, and was miraculously suckled 
by his wife Hd^ns^L.t This happened in Sanibat 1508 (A.D. 1451). 
For seven years the boy, wbo was an incarnation {autdr) of Vishnu, 
played with his fellows, and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all 
this time he spoke no word. His miraculous powers were shown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for tue delectation 
of his companions, and he became known as A chamba , (the Wonder), 
whence his name of Jhdmba, by which he is generally known. After 
34 years, a Brahman was sent for to get him to speak and pn bis 
confessing his failure Jh^mbaji again showed his power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, and uttered his first word. He 
then adopted the life of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, 
some thirty miles south of Bikaner, where after 51 years he died and 
was buried, instead of being burnt, like an ordinary Hi^du. 

Another account of Jh4mbaji says that— 

“ When a lad of five he. used to take his father’s herds to water at 
the well, and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle ; the cows 
and bulJooks would come one^ by one to the well, drink and go away. 
One day a man named Udaji happened to witness this scene, and, 
struck with astonishment, attempted to follow the boy when he left the 
weU* He was on horseback and the boy on foot, but gallop as fast 
as he vrould he could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy* 
At last, in amazement, he dismounted and threw himself at his feet. 
The boy at once welcomed him by name, though he then saw hiTn for 
the first ^time* The beWildered^ Udaji exclaimed Jhdmhaji (omni* 


^ Pronounced Tielinoi in BabiwAlpur and Bikdner. 

Aooording to the Hissir Settlement Report his parents Were-^Lehut^ anddSe.sar« 
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sclent)^ and henceforth the boy was known by this name. On attaining 
manhood, Jhfimbaji left his home, and, becoming a faqir or religious 
mendicant, is said to have remained seated upon a sandhill called 
Samrathal in Bxkd^ner, for a space of 51 years. In 1485 a fearful famine 
desolated the country, and Jh^mbaji gained an enormous number of 
disciples by providing food for all that would declare their belief in him. 
He is said to have died on his sandhill, at the good old age of 84, and 
to have been buried at a spot about a mile distant from 

A further account says that his body remained suspended for six 
months in the pinjra without decomposing. 

The name Bishnoi is of course connected with that of Vishnti, the 
deity to whom the Bishnois give most prominence in their creed, 
though sometimes they themselves derive it from the 29 {bis-nav) 
articles of faith inculcated by their founder. In fact it was very 
diflSoult in our returns to distinguish the Bishnoi from the Vaishnav 
who was often entered as a Baishnav or Bishno. The Bishnois some- 
times call themselves Prahlddbansis or PrahMdpanthis,* on the ground 
that it was to please Prahldd-bhagat that Vishnu became incarnate in 
the person of Jh^mbaji. The legend is that 33 crores of beings were 
born along with Prahldd and five crores of them were killed by the 
wicked Hirn4kash, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh avatar^ saved the 
life of Prahl4d and asked PrahMd to name his dearest wish, the latter 
requested that Vishnu would effei?t the salvation (mukt) of the remain- 
ing 28 croi'es. To do this required a further incarnation, and Jhfimbaji 
was the result. 

Tenets of the Bishnois. — Regarding the doctrines of the sect. Sir 
James Wilson, t from whom I have already quoted, writes : — 

The sayings {sabd) of Jhambaji to the number of 120 were written 
down by his disciples, and have been handed down in a book {pothi) 
written in the N4gri character and jn a dialect similar to B^gri, 
setoingly a M4rw4ri dialect. The 29 precepts given by him for the 
guidance of his followers are as follows : — 

Tis din sutaJc — pdnch roz ratwanti ndri 
Sera karo shndn — sil — santokh — suchh pydri 
Pdni—hdni — idhni — itnd Ujyo ehhdn. 

Bayd — dharm hirde dharo — garu batdi jdn 
Chori — nindya — jhuth — barjya had na kariyo koe 
Amal-- tamdku-- bhang >^111 dur hi tydgo 
Mad — mds 'se dekhke dur hi hhdgo.^ 

Amar rahhdo that — hail tani n& bdho 
Amdshya barai — runkh lilo nd ghdo. 

JELom 'jap samddh pwjd — bdsh baikunthi pdo 
Units dharm ki dkhri garu batdi soe 
Pdhal doe par chavya jisko ndm Bishnoi hoe, 
which is thus interpreted ; — For 80 -days after child-birth atid five 
after a menstriial discharge a woman ‘must not cook food. Bathe in 
the morning. Commit not adultery. Be content. Be abstemious and 
pure. Strain your drinking water. Be careful of your speech. Ex- 

♦ See also tmder NarsiitgMe. 

t Birsa Settlement Report, page 136. ^ 
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ataine your fuel in case any living creature be burnt with^ it. Show 
pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the 
Teacher bade. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell lies. Never 
quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang and blae clothing. Flee from 
spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to 
Musalm^ns, who will kill them for food). Do not plough with bullocks. 
Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. Do not cut green trees. 
Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform worship and 
attain Heaven. And the last of the 29 duties prescribed by the 
Teacher — 'Baptize your children, if you would be called a true 
Bishnoi 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, 
if he is a sfervant of the British Government, is allowed to wear a blue 
uniform ; and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
is done with camels. They also seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in 
words) and given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, 
drugs and spirits, and are noted for their regard for animal life, which 
is such that not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, 
but they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse- 
quently their villages are generally swarming with antelope and other 
animals, and they forbid their Musalm^n neighbours to kill them 
and try to dissuade European sportsmen from interfering with 
them. They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 
one should be allowed to shoot on their land, but at the same time 
they asked that they might be assessed at lower rates than their 
neighbours on the ground that the antelope being thus left undisturbed 
do more damage to their crops; but I told them this would lessen the 
merit (pun) of their good actions in protecting the animals, and they 
must be treated just as the surrounding villages were. They consider 
it a good deed to scatter grain to pigeons and other birds, and often 
have a large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, doing no 
work in the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray three times a 
day, — in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening— saying Bishno, 
Bishno instead of the ordinary Hindu " Rd.m Rdm.” Their clothing 
is the same as of other Bagris, except that their women do not allow 
the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. 
They are more particularabout ceremonial purity than ordinary Hindus 
' are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food is on the first of 
a string of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the 
last camel of the string, the Bishnoi would consider his food defiled 
and throw it away.^’ 

The ceremony of initiation is as follows : — 

"A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before them a 
sadh or Bishnoi priest, after lighting a sacrificial fire (hom) instructs the 
novice in the duties of the faith. He then takes some water in a new 
earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form {Bishno gdyatri)^ 
stirring it the while with his string of beads and after asking 

the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he pours the water three times 
into the, hands of the novice, who drinks it off. The novice^s scalp 
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l^ock IS then cat oil and his head shaved, for the Bishnois shave 

the whole head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindus : but thev 
allow the beard to grow, only shaving the chin on the father’s death 

practised, and 30 days after birth the child* 
whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest (sddh) in much the same 
way as an adult ; only the set form of prayer is different (garhh- 
gdyatr%)f and the priest pours a few drops of water into the child’s 
mouth, and gives the child’s relatives each three handfuls of the con- 
secrated yirater to drink ; at the same time the barber clips off the 
child’s hair. This baptismal ceremony also has the effect of purifying 
the house which has been made impure by the birth {sutah)J^ 

The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a ceremony 
of their own in which it seems the circnmambuiation of the sacred fire, 
which is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans, t but have priests (sddhs) of their own, 
chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their dead, but bury 
them belo w the cattle*stall or in a place f recjuented hy cattle, such as a 
cattle-pen. They observe the HoUin a different way from other Hindus. 
After sunset on that day they fast till the next forenoon, when, after 
hearing read the account of how Brahl^d was tortured by his infidel 
father Harnd/kash for believing in the god Vishnu, until he was deliver- 
ed by the god himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and mourning 
bver PrahMd’s sufferings, they light a sacrificial fire and partake of 
consecrated water, and after distributing ' unpurified sugar igur) in 
commemoration of PrahMd’s delivery from the fire into which he was 
thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go on pilgrimage where 
Jhd.mbaji is buried, south of BikgLner, where there is a tomb (mat) over 
his remains and a temple {mandir) with regular attendants (pujdrt ) . 
A festival takes place here every six months, in Asauj and Phdgan, 
when the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jh^mbaji lived, and 
there light sacrificial fires (horn) of jandi wood in vessels of stone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, til, ghi and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the attendants 
of the temp]©, and distribute moth and other grain for the peacocks 
and pigeons, which live there in numbers. Should any one have 
committed an offence, such as having killed an animal, or sold a cow 
or goat to a Musalm^n, or allowed an animal to be killed when he 
could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled Bishnois for the 
good of the temple and the animals kept there. Another place of 
pilgrimage is a tomb called Chhambola in the Jodhpur country, where 
a festival is held once a year in Ghet. There the pilgrims bathe in 
the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play musical instrumenta 
and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons.” 

The Bishnois look with special attention to the sacred Aom or sacrifice; 
it is only the rich who can perform this daily ; the poor meet together 


* But according to the ECLssar Settlement Report, the ceremony of admission to the sect is 
as follows : — The priests and the people assemble together, repeat the pdhul-mantar over a 
cup of water, and give it to the candidate to drink ; who thereafter goes round the assembly 
and bows to all. His head is then shaved after the manner of ffie founder of the sect* 
According to Ms means he has to pay a certain sum of money (Rs. 5 to 500 is the limit), for 
the purpose of buying gram, wMch is then sent to the Samrathal sandhill in order to feed 
pigeons, 

t But in F^zilka the Bishnois are said to employ Brahmans . for religious as well as 
secuilar purposes. 
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to carry out the rite on the A'^/idvas day only. The gccBuas or sddhs,^ 
who are their priests and are fed and feed by them like Brahmans, 
are a hereditary class and do not intermarry with other Bishnois, 
nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois. The Bishnois 
themselves are a real caste and were shown as such in tie Census 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much more to be relied on than 
those of the sect, for the reason given above, that many Bishnois by 
sect must have been shown as Vaishnavas, and vice versa. It is said 
that a member of any of the higher Hindu castes may become a Bishnoi, 
but as a matter of fact they are almost entirely Jdts or Kh^tis (carpen- 
ters) or, less frequently, Rajputs or Benias, and the B^nia Bishnois are 
apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being Murdddbd,d, 
in the United Provinces. The man who becomes a Bishnoi is still 
bound by his caste restrictions ; he no longer calls himself a but 

he can marry only Jdit Bishnois, or he is no longer a Ehd»tl, and yet 
cannot marry any one who is not a Kh^ti ; and further than this, the 
Bishnoi retains the got of his original tribe and may not marry within 
it.t Karewa is practised among them, but an elder brother cannot 
marry a younger brother's widow, though her brother-in-law or father- 
in-law are entitled, if she do not marry her dewar^ to a payment called 
hhar from her second husband. 

There is not perhaps very much in the teaching of Jh^mb§iji to 
distinguish him from the orthodox pattern of Hindu saints, and in some 
points his doctrine, more especially with regard to the preservatiou of 
life, is only an intensification of the ordinary Vaishktava tenets. But 
in the omission of the phera at marriage, the cutting oS of the choti or 
scalp-lock, the special ceremony of initiation, and the disregard for 
the Brahmanioal priesthood, we find indications of the same spirit as 
that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period. 

Bochah, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) in Multdn. 

Bodla.— The BodHs are a small section of the Wattu RdjputsJ of th© 
lower and middle Sutlej, who have for some generations enjoyed a 
character for peculiar sanctity, § and who now claim Qureshi origin 
from Abti Bakr Sadiq ; and many of them call themselves Qures his. 
They stiil marry Wattu girls, though they give their daughters only to 
Bodies. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, and still hold 
a jdgiT^ the proceeds of which they now supplement by cultivation. 
They came up from Multan through Bah^walpur to Montgomery, where 
they were described by Purser as ‘^lazy, silly, and conoeited.^^ From 
Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied the Bahak 
pargana which they still hold. They are credited with th© power of 
curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydrophobia; 
they are recognised saints, and can curse with great ejBdcaoy. They 
have no relations with the other Qures his of th© neighbourhood, and 

* According to the Hissar Settlement Report the sddhs are priests and the thapun 
are secular clergy , generally elected by the people. Priesthood is not hereditary. In P^zilk^ 
it is said that Bishnois never employ a Brahman if a Bhat is available. The Bh^t too is a 
Bishnoi.. _ * * 

t In Fazilka the Bishnois are said to have 360 divisions : one named Roja, meaning nilgai^ 
hnt no reverence is paid to that animal hy the RiOjas. G'Oraya. 

t No Wattu would claim affinity with the Bodlas^ who are held in great respect in Bfkjiner, 
as Barmeshwar ro salcho ro sahho^ t.e., ‘ h:m of God’s kith and kin.’ The use of Parmeshwar 
for Allah points to a Hindu origin, 

I Bodla in Western Pimjabi means ‘ simpleton % and simplicity or lunacy is regarded as 
asign of sanctity in the East, j 
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their Wattu OTigin IS hereby open to question, though they may 
possibly be of Qureshi extraction, but now so completely afJSliated to 
the Wattus by constantly taking brides from that tribe as to be undis- 
tinguishable from them. Their power of curing snake-bites is con- 
nected with a historical fact. When the Prophet and his companion 
Abu Bakar left Mecca, they concealed themselves in a cavern, and 
there the devoted companion, m order to protect his master, tore liis 
turban into rags and closed the holes with the pieces. One hole he 
stopped with his toe, and it was bitten by a snake. When the Prophet 
learnt what had occurred be cured it by sucking the wound, and the 
Sadiqfs sometimes seek to prove their descent from the first Oaliph 
by claiming the power of curing snake-bite. There is also said to be 
a class of wondering gharishti faqirs called BodM. A Sani^si sub-sect 
also appears to bear this name. Possibly the word is confused with 
Bhola, ^simple’, an epithet of Mah^dev. See also Qubeshi. 

Bohea, — The Bohrd. includes two distinct classes: one Brahman money- 
lenders from Md/rwd-r, who have settled in the districts on the Jumna, 
and acquired a most unenviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. 
There is a rustic proverb : Bore kd Ram Ram aisd Jam ha sandesa] 
A Bohrd^s ^ good morning ! ^ is like a message from the angel of 
death.” These Bohrds appear to accept brides from Benias, but do 
not give them daughters. 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a 
hohrd (from the same root as beohdr ^ trade'*, and the word is used 
in the same general sense in the south of Rdrjput^na and in Bombay, 
taking the place of the ^ B^nia ^ of HindusMn, though in Guzerat it is 
specially applied to a class of SMa traders who were converted to 
IsMm about 1300 A. D. [For the Muhammadan Bora see Wilson^s Sects 
of the Hindus^ p. 170. They are represented in Multan.] In the Punjab 
all the Bohr^s are Hindus. In those Hill States in which Bohras are 
numerous, Bdnid,s are hardly represented in the returns, and mce versa ; 
and both the Bdnia and Bohra are in the hills also known as Mah^jan, 
The Hill Bohrd.s are said to be exceedingly atrjct Hindus, and to be 
admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of Rd,jputs, such as 
Edithis and B4wats. In Gurdd,spur there is said to be a small class 
of traders called Bohras who claim Jd.t origin, and who are notorious for 
making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, and 
then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

Bojax, a Jd>t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bokhia, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also called Bokhe 
and found as cultivators and camel-breeders in Bahl^walpur. 

Bola, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multfe. 

BoMf, a E^jput sept, according to the Panjabi Dicty., p. 166. 

Bonah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bo^, Bo^a, fern. Bonai, a weaver of the Chamar caste. 


* Beames gives wchina as tlie true form of the word. Wohrais a got or section of the 
Muhammadan Khojas. It is fairly clear that the Bohras are connected m some way with the 
Khojas, In Mewar there are Muhammadan Bih)oras as well as Bora Brahmans The 
former are united under elected mullahs and are said to be Hassanis by sect ; c/. Malcolm’e 
Etst, of Persia I, p. 395. Their chief colony is at Ujjain. See Memoir on Central India 
and Malwa^ by Malcolm, II, pp. 91-99. 
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Bopahrae — Brahman. 


Bofahbag, a J fit clan (agriotdfcural) found in Amritsar. 

Bopeeai, a Hindu Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bosan^ a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multfin, to the south of the Yaius. 
Their ancestor is said to have been a disciple of Bahfi.wal Haqq and 
to have received from him some of the land granted to him by the 
ruler of Multfin. They came from Haidarfibad in Sind and are also 
found in Bahfiwalpnr as landowners. The Bappis, with whom they 
intermarry, and Sangis are said to be of the same stock. 

BoTj an Ara.in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Botab^ BuqpTAE, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bozdab, an independent Baloch tribe situated beyond our frontier at the 
back of the Kasrfini territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on 
the north to the Khosa and Khetrfin country on the south, and have 
the Lfini and Musa Khel Pathfins on their western border. Those 
found in Dera Ghfizi Khfin live in scattered villages about Rfijanpur 
and among the Laghfiri tribe, and have no connection with the parent 
tribe. The Bozdfir are hardly of Rind extraction seeing that their 
pedigree only makes them descendants of a goat-herd who married 
Bfi.no, widow of Rind^s great-grandson, Shau Ali. They are divided 
into the Dulfi.ni, Ladwfi.ni Ghulfimfi,ni, a sub-it^muTZr, Chakrfi.ni, Sihfi.ni, 
Shfi>hwfiini, Jalfi.lfi»ai, Jfi,firfi.ni and Rastamfi.ni clans. They are more 
civilized than most of the trans-frontier tribes and are of all the Baloch 
the strictest Musalmfiins. Unlike all other Baloch they fight with the 
matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and 
their name is said to be derived from the Persian buzj a goat. 


Brahman, (Panjfiibi Bfi.mhan, Bfihman; fern. Bfi,mhanf : dim. masc., Bamhanetfi. ; 
fern. Bamhanetl, a Brahman’s son or daughter : cf. Bamhanau, Brahman- 
hood). 


The Brahmans in India are divided into two great geographical 
groups, the Utrahak, who live to the north of the Vindhias, and the 
Dakshnat, who inhabit peninsular India to the south of that range. 
The former are further divided into 5 groups, -riz.— 


1 . Sfiraswat, (modernised Sfirsut) 

2. Kankubj. 

8* Gaur, 

4. UtkaL 

5. Maithal. 


^Also called, collectively, Gaur, 


The southern groups* also number 5 and are : Darawar, Mahfi.rashtri, 
Sorashat, or Rarnfiitik, Tailing and Gorjar.t Of these the only repre- 
sentative in the Punjab are the Pushkarnfi Brahmans, who sprang 
from the Mahfirashtri group.f The mass of the Punjab Brahmans 


XU called, collectively, Darawar, from the saint of that name. Another account says 

the Darawar comprise the Maharashtr, Tailing, Gurjar, Dakhshani and Indrik : (Amritsar^. 

t Lest it be too lustily assumed that Gorjar, Gurjar or Gujar Brahmans have any 
coimection with the Gujars, folk-etymology has suggested that the name is derived from 
their ancestor had once to conceal his faith. 

I J5ut uimke the southern Brahmans the Pushkarnas observe ghunghat (i. e., their women 
custoros^are^^ssirnUar dhdn pregnancy rite) and in other respects their 
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are Sarsuts, but Gaurs are found in the eastern districts of the 
Province, But certain groups of Brahmans are neither recognised as 
Stout nor as Gaur, or have hecotne totally distinct from the Brahman 
community. Such are the Pushkarn^s, Muhials, described below, and 
the Bhojki, DHA.KOOHI, Taqa and Tagu groups. 

Thb PushkaenIs. 


It will be convenient to describe first the Pushkamds, a comparatively 
small and unimportant group found only in the south-west of the 
Panjab. They are divided into two territorial groups, (i) Sindhfi, of 
the Indus valley/^ and (ii) Mdrwari, of Mdrwdr, or Marechd. 

The Pushkarn^s claim to be parohits of all the ^Bh4t Bd»jputs ^ who 
are divided into Bhdts, Bhattis and Bhdti^s,* and are described by 
Ibbetson as more strict in caste matters than the S^rsut* 

The Pushkarnas are divided into two groups : Sindhu and Marechd, 
and are said to have 84 gots as given belowt : — 

L — Sindhu — 

tl. Tangsali. 9, Buirii, 17. Hats. t95. 

t2. ViAs. 10. Maiilo. 18. Chauwatia. t26. 

fs. Matfcur. Gandiiya. 19. Muttur. fSy. Vish^. 

t4. Kapta. 12 Dhaki. 20. Munda. 1^8. Eatta. 

6. Prohat fl^ Mutta. t21. ParhiMr. 29. Billa, 

6. Machhar. 14. Jiwanecha, t22. Kanclia. t30. Wasii. 

t7. Wattu. Lapishia (Lapia). 23. Kerait. fSl. KarAd4. 

8. MatmA. 16, Pania. ■f24. Vi4sra. 32. Chura- 

n. — ^M aeboh^ — 

1. Kakreja. 14. Got4. 27. Kopalia. 40. Ramdev. 

2. Ohullar. 15. Gotma. 28. Wachkair. 41. Up4dliiye. 

3. AoMraj. 16. Tk4kar. 29. Mastodd. 42. Achiiti. 

4. Heda. 17. Badal. 30. Padoya. 43. SheshdbAr. 

5. Gajja. 18. Dodha. 31. TojhA. 44. Vegai. 

6. Kadar, 19, KovastMlia. 82. Vejha. 45. Vidang. 

7. Keerla. 20. Kaulo. 83. Jhund. 46. HethosMA. 

8. ’ Naiila. 2l! Jabbar. 34. Bura. 47. SomnAth. 

9. Kewlia. 22. Dliagra, 35. Nohora. 48. Singh4. 

1 0. Teriwa?i. 23, Pedha, 36. Mnmatia. 49. GodAiaA. 

11. Sandhu, 24. R4nia. 37. K4i. 50. KMkba?. 

12 God4. 25, Wabeti. 38. Karmana. 51. Khanesb. 

13! Godand. 26. Meyatwal. 39. Rangd. 52, KboMrd. 

This list is given in a book. In MfAnwdli only those marked*!* are found. 

Daughters are generally given in marriage in one and the same 
family, and if possible to brothers, aocordin to a very wide-spread 
coetom. 

On the other hand in Bahtoalpur the Mareohd. are described as 
pure Pushkarnst and comprise 15 gots 

1. Achtoj. 6. Khidana. 11. Pardhd. 

2. Bhord. 7, KirArn. 12. Ramde, 

3. Ghhangand. 8. Knllha. 18, Ranga. 

4. Gnjjd. 9. Lndhdhar. 14, Wids. 

5. Kabta, 10. Mnchchan. 15. Wissa^ 


* Incidentally this indicates that the Bhattis and Bhdtias have a common origin — ^both 
come from the country to the south of the I^unjab. There are said to be Bhdt R^jpata in 
Jaisalmir, 

t It is said that the Pushkarns used to be called Sri-Malis, that they rank below the 
Sarsnt, Parikh and Gaii:r snb-castes, and are (only) regarded as Brahmans because of their 
skill in astrology. But they are ty origin possibly S4rstits who made Pushkar or Pokhar, 
the sacred lake near Ajmer their head-quarters. One section of them is said to have been 
originally Beldars or Ods who were raised to Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating 
the tank and it sffi worships the pickaxe, but this tradition is not now current in the 
Pcmjab, 
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Next come the DassS or half-breeds and lastly the Sindhti with 2 
gots : Mattar and Wattti.* 

In Bahdwalpurt mention is made of a sub-caste, called Pdrikh, 
which I cannot trace elsewhere. It has 6 gotsi 

Bora. I Katliotia. I Parohit. 

Joshi. 1 P^Ddia. | Tiw^ri. 

It is distinct from the S^wanis* 

The Bbahhanical Hiebaeoht in the South-West Punjab. 

Before describing the Sd,rsut Brahmans it will be best to describe 
the organisation of the Brahmanical heirarchy in the South-West 
Punjab, where the Sd.rsuts and Pushkarnds overlap, combining to 
form groups of beneficed and unbeneficed priests which are further 
attached to the different castes. 

The Wat eshar, —The Wateshar§ are a group of Brahmans whose 
clientele is scattered, and who receive fixed dues from their patrons, 
irrespective of the services rendered to them. If they preside at a 
religions function they receive fixed fees in addition to their stand- 
ing dues. 

In Midnwd.li the Wateshar class comprises the following sections 
of the Sarsut|| and Pushkarnd Brahmans 

1. Dhannanpotra ... ^ d* 


♦The Wattugot is the lowest of all: Brahmanon men WattH, ghoron men The 

Wattu among Brahmans is what a pony is among horses.*' 
t But towards Bikaner is a group known as Parik. 

J The sub* divisions of these sections are variously given thus 

^ Amhruana,^froni Amar N[ath, Rangild4s£, from “ Eangil 


Bhojipotra is said to include 
i« ii and iii as in text and 


jLu.au.af Aiuar j.’sai.a, itanguoasi, trom " Bangil 
Bis,” Wajal, from Wajalji, Tejal from Tejalji, all four 
with Rto Nand, Machhindraji and Bhara Mai, sons of 
nru* 4 .* 1 * T j , ®ojh, the saint and eponym of the section. 

Tl^ section also includes the Dand-dambh, the nick- name apparently of some family 
eamt by curing an ox, as the name implies, 

"me _ Samapotra also in- ) ttie Kalkadasani, Prayigd^si, ^ and all six sub-divisions are 
1 and u, as above with j Pnthwi Mai and ShAmdasi i patronymic. 

^-r^ ^sscended from Sidh Saman and perform a special worship on the 
^p^Aaim, the 5th of the bright half of Bhidon. They also worship HinJgj devf at 
births, weddings and on the 3rd of the bright half of Baisikh. uovi as 

. r Sidh BhardwSii. 

ine Bnarawaja sub-divisions are i Aror 

j^jar :: 

V. Ratan „ 

The Katpil are f Srm®. 

i Sadha. 
r TakM. 

The Lal^i are 5 

1 Bakht. 

correspondence between these sections and those of the Muhiil Brahmanfl 
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3. Bhojipotra ... 3 ii 
(. ii: 

J. S^mepotra | ^ 

i>. Sethp^l. 

5. Bhardw^ja ^ 

3. Kathpi/l f - . 

7 , KaiKMra C ™ 

3. Lalri ) 

/I. 

2 . 

3. 

4:. 

Sindhti Fushkaru^ 5. 

I ®- 

I 8, 

L9. 

Of the Wateshar 
sections of ArordiS.* 


' intermarry with the Bharogo and MaAw&ni 
Maohifina „ „ Wadhwini. 

Bharojike > T>y 

Maghw^ini } »» »» Rama-Nanda. 

Wadhw^ni „ „ Machi£,na. 


intermarry. 


Nangu. 

Lapiya. 

Parial. 

Tanksali. 

Mattar. 

Gandhria. 

Wasu. 

Wessa. 

Sohana, 


class each section is said to minister to certain 


*** For instance the Kdthpdl Brahmans minister to — 

1. Gorw^ra, 2. Dhingr^, 3. Dang, 4. Madi,n, 5. Chhabra, 6. Popli, etc. 

The Lalri minister to — 

1. Gera, 2. Lulla, etc. 

The Bhardwdj minister to — 

1, H-dja, 2. Makheja, 3.' Anej4,, 4. Taneja, 5, Sarej^, 6. Fareja, 7. Khanddja, 
8. Dhamija, 9. gukhiji, 10. Nak?4, 11. Chugh, 12. Chhokra, 13. BathM, 
14. Ningp41, 15. Maindiratta, 16. Kalr4, 17. Minocha. 

The Bhojpotrd minister to — 

1. Gambhir, 2, Batr4, 3. Chawia, 4. Khetarp41, 5. Gand, 6. N4rag, 7. 8. Bndh- 

r4j4, 9. Rewari, 10. 0hachr4, 11. Bnsri, 12. Virmini, 

The Parhihdr minister to — 

1. Kher4, 2. EChnr4n4, 8. Bhngr4, 4. Machhar. 

The Nangd minister to — 

1. Chikkar, 2. Sachdev, 3. Gulati, 4. Hans, 5. K-dr4bhatia, 6. 

The Sdmepotra minister to — 

1. Bntiiiiriye, 2 Khanijan, 3. Naroole, 4. Babar, 5. Dua, 6. Wasndev, 7. Bhangar, 
8. Hans, 9. Ghoghar, 10, Manglani, 11. Piplani, 12. Rihani, 13. Mandiani, 
14. Jindwani, 15, Pawe, 16. Salootre, 17. Jnneji, 18. Rawal, 19. Kansite Snnare, 
20. Lakhbatre, 21. Bhutiani, 22, Jatwani, 23, Nandwanf, 24, Bajpotre, 
25. Danekhel with eleven others. 

The Lapshid minister to — 

1. Ch4wl4, 2. Kharbanda, 3. Mongi4, 4, Khattar, 5, Kalnoha, 6. Kuryi. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to — 

1. Dudeja, 2. Chotmnrad4, etc,, 

The Singopotrd minister to — 

1. Baj4,j, etc. 

The Sethpdl minister to Sapr4, etc. 

All these are sections of the Aroi:as. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to the Dawra, Bngga, Janji Khel, Danjri, Rohri, Madanpotro, 
Dhamija, Sandnja, Dthra and other gots. 

SiEsur — 


I. — Bhojipotra 
. Shamfpotra* 
Dhannanpotra 
Satpil 
Lalri* 

Singhnpotra 
n. — Bhenda. 

bhardwdj 1 . 
Kandiari, 

Kethupotra. 

K4thpal£. 

Shamjipotra. 


f intermarry (and take wives from n, III, IV and 
) V, just as n intermarry and take wives from 
III, IV). 


* To this section, belonged lAljf Gosain* 
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OS. the SiQdhu-PusKkanid Watesliar the Nangu miiiister to the 
G-urmali&, Kaura, Gulati, Saohdev, Ohikkar, Muugiya and Raon-khela 
and many other sections of the Aroras, and the Sajulia section of the 
Bhatids. The Lapiya minister to the Kharbanda, Gh^wala, Mongid, 
Karre, Khattar and Kalaohe gots, and the Parial to the Khera, Bngra 
and'Khurana, all sections of the Aror^is. The Tanksali* minister 
to the NangpSl, Mntrijd, Dna (Seth Hari) ; the Mattar master to the 
Khnrana, aU Sateja Aror^ie j the Gandhria to Mahesri Banias ; the 
Wasu to BhStiSs j the Wesa to Mahesri Banias and the Sohana to 
B]adtid.s, 

The Astri have fewer patrons than the Wateshar, and the clientele of 
each is confined to one plaoe^ where he resides. If a V^ateshar is 
unable to officiate for a patron an Astri acts for him^ receiving fths of 
the fee, the balance of fths being handed over to the Wateshar. 

The Astri sections in Mi^nwali are — 

1-. Ilamdeh,t 2. Shasoo, 8. Bhaglal, 4. Ishwar, and 5. Dahiw4l. 


The Naraini is an immigrant group, and is thus without patrons, but 
if the Wateshar and Astri are illiterate, a literate Naraini is called 
in to perform any function requiring knowledge. As a rule, however, 
the Naraini only presents himself when alms are given to all and 


sundry. 

’ Patron^ 

1. Bamhowal. 

2. Brahmi. 

3. Chanana ... G^reyl. 

4. Ohandan ... Aneja Aror^rS. 

5. Clittni ... Dhupar Axor4s. 

6. Gaiadhar... Chatkare Aroy^s. 

7. JosM ... Nakya. 

B, Kakrah ... Klmraiia and Taloja 
Aroy^s. 


Patrons, 

9. Lapshah ... Khathar and Dhol. 

10. Oiha. 

11. Pandit. 

12. Pkarande » 

13. Bamdeh ... Dhaneja Aroy^s. 

14. Soharan, 

15. Sutrak. 

16. Tilhan. 

17. Wokra ... Manocha Aroy^s, 


Only a Brahman may be an dstri^ a parohit or a thdni„ He may also 
officiate as an Acharaj, a BhAt, a GosAin or a Ved-p5.tr, (and so may any 
other Hindu), but if he does so he must not accept any dues for the rites 
performed. Only a Brahman can take sanhalpa^ no other Hindu, 


TTT- — druni 

Chamian 

Sdtrak 

K5kre 

Bamde 

Gaindliar 


BkagHrl. 

Gang^kar. 

Engkanpotra (or Agankotrf ?). 
N5ratk, 

SetM, 

MdkM,. 


IV. — Jkangan 
Tikk4 
Mokkb 
Kamrie 
JetH 


1 


iLajpsha), 


Brakmans of Kkatrfs. 


Sant j 

V. — The Makta Brakmans, wkose sections are tke Okhibbar, Dat, Mokan, Ved, Ball and 
Lan, do not act as parohits, but are engaged in agriculture, trade or service. Obviously 
tkese are tke same as tke Muki^ls of tke North-West Punjab. 

* Tke Tanksalis are called Jkani and receive certain dues on marriage and Dkarm Sand in 
tke Hadd Jaskani, i,e,, ia tke tract under tke rule of tke JasiAni Bilockes. 

I Minister to tke Danekkel section of tke Aroyas. 
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A Bralimaii^s own religious observances are performed by bis 
daughter’s father-in-law, or by some relative of the latter, though he 
may, in their absence, get them performed by any other Brahman. A 
sister’s son is also employed. This is purely a matter of convenience, 
the relations of a daughter’s husband being entitled to receive gifts, 
but not those of a son’s wife. 

The SfiCULAE Beahmahs. 

The Muhial Brahmans . — ^This group of secular Brahmans is said to 
derive its name from muhin^ a sum of money given by them at 
weddings to Bhats and Jljaks, varying from Rs. 5 to Es, 7 or Rs. 12. 
The Muhi^ls are also styled Munhd.ls, and are said to be so called from 
muhin^ a sept. But it is also suggested that the name is derived from 
muJchia, ^ spokesman/ or * principal.’ By origin the Muhid^ls are cer- 
tainly S^rsuts and still take wives from that group in Gujr^t, while in 
Rawalpindi the five superior sections (Sudh^n, Sikhan, Bhakld,!, Bhog 
and K^li) of the Bunj^hi Sd.rsuts used to give daughters to the Bhimw^l 
(Bhibh^l) ^ Muhid.1 Sd«rsuts ’ and occasionally to the other Muhial 
sections, though they refused them to the inferior sections of the 
Bunjd/his : Rawalpindi Gr. 1383-84, p. 51. 

Their organisation is on the usual principles and may be thus 
tabulated 

Group I. — BXei. 


{ ii: ]Setpfil(Sahaiip«). 

DhannanpotrA. 

Bhojipotr^. 

•*« ... ••• 

Group II. — Buitjahi, 

Lau S^mepotr^. 

BibhowAl or Bhibh^l. » 

The B4ri group either intermarries or takes daughters from the 
Bunj4hi, but the two sections of the latter (Lau and BibhowSl) 
can only marry inter se.^ 


SecHon, 

1. Chbibbar, 

Datt 

Mohan. 

Ved or Baid 
BAli 


* The Bhats eulogise the Muhials in the following verses : — 

Datt data, Lau mangtd, ‘ The Datts are generous, and the Lau beggars, 

Cnhibhar wich Sarddr. The Chhibbars are SardArs, 

Waiddn hdth Tcatdriydn, The Baids dagger in hand 

Ohalde pahdn de hhdr. Walk full of pride. 

Bibho Tchdte hinib phal. The Bibho (Bibhowal) eat Umh phal (a fruit), 

Mohan Bali chakddr, . Mohan and BAli are chaJcddrs. 

There are further sub-divisions, but among the Waid the Samba, among the Datt the 
Kanjruria, among the Bali the Khara and among the Ohhibbar the Barra, are considered 
. superior clans. 


The Sdrsut Brahmam. 


The following table illustrates the oiugin of the Muhi^l sections and 
Bub-seotions ; — 

muhiXls. 


Ohhibbar. 
Sidh ^Suhan. 
Setpil (Bari), 


Sidh Bhoj, 

, I 

Bhojepotre. 


Sidh Sam. 


Shamepotre, 


M^dho Das. R^ma Kand. 

I I 

MaoTih^ne. Rain^ Kandune, 


e. C 
Knli 
Ohand. 

1^ 

Kundiare 

(Bunjalii). 


Datt. 

Sidh Ch£r. 


Dhiru. 


B^ili. 

I 

(Name of Sidh 
not known). 


I Dhanan. Lalpi 
Dhfrnpotre ( (Bnni^hi), 

(Bunj^hi). ' 


Takht 

L£lri 

(B^ri). 


Amrid* 

w41e« 


Bheru- 

will©. 


Prithwf Mai. 
Prithwi Malane. 


— 1 
Dand- 
Dumbli, 


Wadhu Ram. 

I 

Wadhw^ni. 


I 

Chuniwal 

(Rari), 


i 

Manghu Ram. 


I 

Bhananpotre (Bte). 

— j 

Tulumbiya, (d). 

( Bari). Sit-puria, 

(Bunjihi), 

K^lka Dfls. 

Kalk4 Dasani. 


Prithwi Malane. Wadhw^ni. Mangwaui. Kalk^ Das^.ni. 

'HiedescendantsofthefiveSidha are further sub-divided into ©dnchtoZms 
(who give their daughters not less than 5 toZcts of gold as dowry) and 
tntoliyas (who give not less than 3). The latter rank below the former. 

The origin of the Muhidls is thus described: In Sambat 200 
Vikraim the five Sidhs went to the Naunfithi Hill and there practised 
asceticism. About that time too the Khatris of the Aror fatnilv 
(now the Arords) and the other Khatris fell ont, so the latter separated 
±i-om the Aroras and became jajmdns of the Sidhs. The Muhidls 
who did not attach themselves to the Arords refused to accept alms 
{dan) and are still purely secular. They are found chiefly if not 
exclusively m Edwalpmdi (where many are Sikhs) ; in Jhelum and 
Shahpur as landholders or lo service. All Muhidls may marry girls of 
Brahman families which are not Mnhidl. j' s .o ui. 

A small-' group of secular Brahmans found at Haridna in 
Kanohan Kawal. They are also called Snrai Dual 
(Sumwoi shippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a Mnunal 

.i They can marry 

•in the nanha s got avoiding only the father’s got They do not tSe 

service or ougag, in Irade’^r cnlHTOlion. 

the sarsxjt brahmans. 

is SSy aTn” 

the Hindu castes, possibly even fo ^■hr»Qo ^ minister to all 

outside ase p^e “ifeTeatn^ 



JSrdhmana of the khdiris. 


Jetli. 

Jhingan. 

Mohla. 

Kumaria. 

Trikha. 

'Tbe connection of the Khatri 


principle of their organization, which is that the status of each section 
depends on the status of the caste to which it ministers. In accordance 
with this principle, we may tentatively classify the Sd:rsut thus : — 

Sub-‘g7'oup i . — Brahmans of Brahmans, called Shukla. 

Sub-group ii . — Brahmans of theKhatris — 

1. Panch-zati. 4. Bunjdhis. 5. Khokharan.^ 

2. Chhe-zatL 3. Asth-bans. 6. Sarin* 

Sub-group —Brahmans of Arords. 

Sub-group iv . — Brahmans of J4ts. 

Sub-g7*oup V , — Brahmans of inferior castes, e.g.^ the Ohamarwd. 

Further, each of the sub-groups is divided into grades on the analogy 
of the Khatri caste system thus — 

1 . Panchz^ti* 8- Bunjahi. 

2. B4ri. 4. Inferior zcUis. 

Thus we may take the Shuklat Brahmans to comprise the following 
gots : — 

f Gallia [ Jetli. 

Malia i Jhingan. 

Fanehz^ti Kapuria or < Mohla. 

Bhaturia j Kumaria. 

J ( Trikha. 

7 he Sa7*sui Brahma^is of the Khatris.—-Ttlhe connection of the Khatri 
with the S4rsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its 
origin avers that when Parasu Edma was exterminating the Kshatriyas 
a pregnant woman of the caste took ref age with a S4rsut. When her 
child, a son, was born, the Sarsut invested him with the janeo and 
taught him the Vedas, Hence the S^rsuts are invariably the parohits 
of the Kbatrfs, and from this incident arose the custom which allows 
parohit ojid Jajmmi to eat together* 

The boy married 18 Kshatriya girls and his sons took the names of the 
various rishis and thus founded the gotras of the Khatris, which are the 
same as those of the Brahmans, This legend explains many points in 
the organization of the Sd.rsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is 
doubtless entirely mythical, having been intended to account for the close 
dependence of the Brahmans of the S4rsut branch on the Khatri caste. 

G^oup — Panjz^ti i. At the top of the social tree stand five sections, 

1 Mohla which are the parohits of tbe Phaighar 

2 * j^ii. ’ j Khati'is- This group is known as the 

3. ’ JhiBgan. [-Group Fanjzati or Panjzati or ^ five sections,’ and also as 

4. Tiikha. | Pachhada. Pachhdda or ^ western.’ If the Brah- 

5. umaria. J mans followed the Khatri organization 

in all its complexity we should expect to find these sections constituting 
the phdighar sub-group of a Bdri group, and they are, it would seem, 
called* JDhdlghar-Liahoria, at least in Lahore. 

There are; also said to be two groups, each of 5 zdtis^ which once formed 
themselves into endogamous cliques. I'hese were : (i) Kalia, Malia, Bhaturia, 


Mohla. T 
Jetli. I 

Jhingan. [-Group Panjzati or 

Trikha. | Pachhada. 

Kumaria. J 


* Probably this is correct. The Muhial having ceased to be Brahmans at all, no longer 
minister to the Khokhar^n-Khatrfs and so a special group of Khokharan-Brahmans has had 
to be formed. 

t The Shuklas are beggars, who come from the east, from the direction of the United 
Provinces. They beg only from Brahmans, but are not their ^parohits. They are quite 
distinct from the Shukal of the Simla Hills. 
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Kaparia and Baggas, and [ii) Jliingan^, TrikBat, JetU Ktimliria§, and 
Punbu.ll The last-named got was, however, replaced by the Mohlas^, be- 
cause one of its members was discourteous to his daughter-in-law^s people. 

The Bari group further, in addition to the Panchz^tis, comprises the 
following 7 gots : Paumbo, Gangdhar,*"*' Martha, Sethi Ohuravaui*, 
Pbiranda and Parang. 

Group II. — Bunjihi. This group contains several sub-groups whose 
relations to one another are obscure, and indeed the subject of con- 
troversy. They may be classified, tentatively, as follows r— 


Suh^group i. — Asht-bans, with the following eight sections 

In Amritsar .* or in Kamdl : and in Fattdld^ 


f " ' ■■■ 

mi -M « ^ 

t — 


1. 

Sand. 

1. Sand. 

1. 

Sand. 

2e 

Shori. 

2. ' Patak. 

2. 

Suri. 

3; 

Patak. 

3. Joshi Mahrur. 

3. 

Patak. 

4. 

Mahrur. 

4, Joshi Malmai. 

4. 

Joshi Malmai. 

5. 

Joshi. 

5. Tiwanj, 

5. 

Joshi Mahrur. 

6. 

Tiwari. 

6. Kural. 

6. 

Tiwari. •f'l* 

7. 

Kural. 

7. Regne. 

7. 

Kural. 

8. 

Bhardwaji. 

... 

8. 

Ratn Bhardwaj. 


Suh-group ii. — Bd.ra-ghar or B^ra-z4ti (also called Bari) : — 


1. 

Sarad. I 

7. 

Man an. 

In HazAra — Vajra. 

Sang. 

2. 

Bhanot. 1 

8. 

Bhambi. 

Vasdeo. 

Sudan, 

3. 

Aixi. 

9. 

Lakh an Pal. 

Paonde, 

Majju. 

4. 

Kalie.Jl 

10. 

Patti. 

Bhog. 

Sem. 

5. 

Farbhakka. 

11. 

Jalpat. 

Ishar. 

Dbammi. 

6 . 

Nabh. 

12. 

Sabjpal. 

- Bamdeo. 

Tara. 


• .Thingan^ is said to be derived fsam. jhinga or jhanjhy a bell, because tbe sound of a bell 
was beard at Its eponym s birth. This got is supposed to be only SO generations old. 
it has three sub -sections, Gautana, Athu and Nathu. Further, Nathu’s descendants are sub* 
oiyiQea nito the less known sub-divisions of Chamnapati and Kanwlapati. The Jhingans 
their Bhilgu, Bharjan and Bhardwaj, their shdkhd Madhunjan 

l>ipalpur at the house of an ancestor, Bab^ Ohhajiil, they 
hold a fair in Magh, at which the chvla^ jhand, janeo and other rites are performed. Nathu’s 
descendants all wear a nath m the nose. 

suJ-se^^M ^’aiasliar and it is sub-divided into the Palwarda, Auja and Dwija 

sub-sectioM are Vialepotra, Chandipbtra, and Bdpe- 
? X, 1^^ ymous. The two former are replaced by Hatbila and Harnpotra, according 
haJl^f each InXmona® “"hrotra Khatris make them ofierings on the 12th of the li^t 

is Somasto, audits sub-sections are Dalwali, Shiv-Nandi and Ak£sbi. 

GosaS strIX r“’ five sab-sections. Veda Vyfis, Gangahar (sic), 

o * Gangawashi, so-called because they used to lead bands of 

The Sarinh f'Tarr^^w’ from tolls under former governments. 

Vv4a^e]ea.rt^1^^v^ V fiTu- ^he Gosains had jajmdne and the Veda 

aiat the rains of nIH p^ogahars still perform their jhand or tonsure rite 

fusiitd^-^tb tLfr^^^^^ near Which town they possessed a number of welis, each 

marriage they do not let the bride go to bor father-in law’s house, 
uCTfo^eTat A in red cloth. If however the muUdwd ceremony is 

a W^don Bhabakkar, a got named after a llishi. Its members make 

the alji or choZa the ^ * sddhu in a faqir'a dress with 

W from dbor to doTr^n'S^ (deer- stan) and Icachlcol (a waUet for coUeeting alms) he 
^gs from doortodoorand IS aen bidden to go to the forest, but his sister brings him 
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The Z&t-w&le \ — 

Svib^'d^oup iii.— Pan j-zati ii. ^bont 116 years ago the Prahosaas 
of the five sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to 
the Dhdighar- Lahoria Brahmans : — 

(1^ £lalie« | (3) Kapurie, [ Ha^sr6» 

(2) Malie, J- (4) Bhaturie. | 

^ When their daughters " began to be treated harshly in the bouses of 
tbeir fathers-in-law, these Brahmans (panjzdi or five sections) arranged 
to contract marriages only among themselves ^ and ceased to form re- 
lationships with the Phdighar-Lahoria. 

Suh-'group iv. — Chhez^t-wal^. — Similarly several other sections of 
Brahmans gave up giving daughters to the PhSighar-Lahoria Brah- 
mans, such as— 

(1) Pandit. ‘ j (3) Dlinnde, [ (5) Dhan H!aji« 

^2) Pata]?, I Gadbari, J (^) Clilintari, 

Sui- group v. — ^Panohzdt-w^le iii — 

CO Chuni, j (3) Lamb, [ .{S) Sarballie. 

( 2 ) Rabrz. 1 (4) Neale. * 

Suh-group vi. — Sat-zdti — 

(1) Sajre. (4) Neasi. [ (6> Sardal. 

(2> Punj. (5) Chuni, j (7) Anni. 

(3) Banda. * 

The above four sub-groups are called collectively Z&t-w41ei 
Sub-^group vii. — This comprises the remaining Bnnjdhi sections. 

The Zdit-wdile stand higher than this last sub-group vii^ in that 
they do not accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, Ndis, 
Kaldils, Kumhd.rs or Chhimbas, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, 
the Asht-bans and Chhe-zdti sub-groups claim to be superior in status 
to the Bdris, but some families of these two sub-groups stooped to 
give daughters to the latter sub-group, and were, therefore, excom- 
municated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati 
sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and 
Chhe-zati sub-groups, but takes its wives, it is alleged, from the B^rfs. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the 
Khatri scheme, but, though on many points of detail our informatiou 
is incomplete, it is certain that local conditions modify the organiza- 
tion. For instance in Bahd-walpur the Khatris are few, while the 
Arords are numerous and influential, so that we find the following 
scheme 

Suh-group i. — Five sections, Mohla, Jebli, Jhinoran, Trikha* 
Kumaria. 

Bypergamous suh^^group ii,— Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Bama- 
J)otra, Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalh^ri ; and 

Bypergamous sub-group iii , — Seven sections, Lai h&ri, Bife, Kandaria, 
Kathpdla, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups, the five sections of the 6rst are Brah- 
mans of the Khatrfs generally, not of the IDh^ighar-Bdri Khatris 
exclusively, while sub-groups ii and iii are Brahmans oi the Aroiffis 
in that part 6f the Pufijab* 
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The rules of marriage, — Like tlie Khatris, the BuDjdhi Brahmans 
profess to follow the usual ^ iouv-gol ^ rule in marriage, but, precisely 
like the ph^ighar Khatris, the Zdft-wale Brahmans avoid only their 
own section and the mother^s relations. At least this appears to 
be the usual rule, but it would be rash to say it is an invariable 
one. For example, the Bans-puj are an exception. The Asht-baus 
obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Bans-puj wife, 
the son may not : he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. That 
is to say, the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-marriage with the 
Bans-puj in alternate generations. 

Similarly the ^ four-poi ^ rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the 
Kanohan-Kamal section of Hoshiarpnr are also called. Suraj Doaj, 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a qdnungo 
at Haridna ; hence they are called Qanungos. These Brahrnans can 
marry in the ndnJca got^ avoiding only the father’s got. They do not 
take any ddn (charity) and may either take service or engage in trade 
or cultivation. If jany one of them takes to receiving charity, he is 
considered an outcalst and they do not internkarry with him. 

The ages of marriage, — Among the Bunjdhi Brahmans the age of 
betrothal is from 4-8 and that of marriage from 8-12 years in 
Rawalpindi. It is, however, impossible to lay down any universal 
rule§, as, generally speaking, the ages of betrothal and marriage 
depend upon the status oi each family within the group, as is the 
case among the Khatris. 

The revolt against hypergamy. — It will be seen how the lower sub- 
groups of the Khatris have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the 
higher in matrimonial matters, A similar revolt against the position 
of the JDhdighar occurred amongst the Sarsut Brahmans. About 1 16 
years ago, says the account received from Amritsar, the Lahoria 
JDhdfghar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat ii; but owing to 
the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the Dh^ighar, they resolv- 
ed to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zdt- 
w^le followed suit while the remaining Bunj^Lhis continued to give 
wives to the Z4t-wdle, but no longer received them in i^eturn. The 
result was that the Bunjahis could not obtain wives and many fami- 
lies died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjdihis that they should for 
the future break off all connection with the Zd,t-w41e, unless any of the 
latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior Co 
Sambat 1932 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of 
these conferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agree- 
ments being drawn up, and the families which agreed to the de- 
mands put forward being entered in a register from time to time. 

The territorial groups, — ‘Like the Khatris the Brahmans have terri- 
torial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the 
territorial groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of -the 
Murree Hills are divided into two sub-castes — Pahdria and Dhakoohi, 
who do not intermarry or eat together. The Dugri Brahmans Corre- 
spond to the Dugri Khatris of the Sidilkot sub -moataue, but they are 
said, on the one hand, to give daughters to the Sdrsut, and. On the 
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other hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of Brahmans in 
Kangra. Allusions have been already made to the PachbMa and* to 
the Lahoria, terms whmh seem to be applied exclusively to the five 
highest sections who serve the Db^ighar Khatris. " 

The Saesut Beahmans op the Aeoras, 

The grouping of the Brahmans of the Arorda has already been des- 
cribed in dehling with the Wateshars* system, and they farther are said 
to be thus divided : 

r Bhojapotra. SitpAl. 

... j Sbamapotra. Takht Lalri,^ 

(, Dhannanpotra. 

f'Tlie PanohzAtis, together with the — 

I 6. Puohhrat, 10, Bhftrdw^ji- 

Shingapotra. 11. KathpAla.f 

1 8. Malakpara. 12, Kandhiara. 

1^9. Khetnpotra. 

But the most interesting territorial group of the S^rsut is that of 
the Kdngra Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the 
Khatri scheme, but reflects that of the Hindu Rdjputs of K^ngra, and 
which will, therefore, be described at some length. 

The Beahmans of Kang^a. 

The Sarsut des or jurisdiction extends from the Saraswati river in 
Knrukshetr to Attock on the Indus and is bounded by Pebowa on the 
east, by Ratia and Fatehj^bdd in Hissar, by Multdn on the south-west, 
and by Jammu and Nurpur, in K4ngra, on the north. 

Thus the Brahmans of K^ngra, who are or claim to be Sarsut by 
origin, stand beyond the pale of the Sarsut organisation, but they 
have a very interesting organisation of their own. 

We-find the following groups : — 

i . — N agarkotia. * 

ii. — Batehru. 

iii. — Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Growp I, — The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the 
highest of the Rdijputs, and they were divided by Dharm Gband, the 
Katooh Rajd of Kdngra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named 
ft er the duties it performed in his time. These are— 

i, — Dichhit, the Gurus of the Katocb, who used to teach the G&yatri 
mantra. 

ii.— Sarotari, saidjto be from Sanskrit saro ladh. Their duty was 
to pour ahoti or offerings of ghi^ etc., into the hawan Teund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Vedas. 

iii.— Acb^ria, who performed the jag. 


Fanoh-z^ti 

B^ri ... 


* The Iialri have five sub-sections: — LAI Lahi, Vida Lalrt| Takht Lalri^ Ghanijal 
Lalri and Raj Bakht or Jan. 

t By gotra Shdmundal, the'Kathpdlas have four Bub-seotiouSj Suranga, Bidha, Gfikala 
and Fathak. 
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iv. — XJpaldliyaya, or Upadlii,* or ^ readers' of the Vedas at the jag. 
V, — Awasthi, those who stood by ' the kalas or pitcher at the Muni- 
pursh, and who received the pitcher and other articles (of 
sacrifice) . 

vi, ^Bed birch, who made the hedi^ or square demarcated by four 

sticks in which the halas was placed. 

vii. — Pundrik, whose duty it was to write ih^ prescribed in- 

scriptions on the haw am Jcumd, 

Yiii* — Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on the 
Bajds. They performed five out of the six duties o£ Brah* 
mans, but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 
ix.~Parohits, who were admitted to the seraglio of the Baja and 
were bis most loyal adherents. 

X. — Kashmiri Pandit, literate Brahmans from Kashmir, who are 
found all over the Punjab. 

xi. — ^Misr,t said to mean ^ mixed,' also Kashmiri immigrants, who had 
preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermarried 
with the Kagarkotia. 

xii.— Baina, who helped the rulers by their ‘ incantations in time of 
war. (Said to be from ran, battle-field.) 

xiih — Bip (Bipr), now extinct in K^ngra. These were parohits of 
the Nagarkotia and of some of the Batehru, 

Of these IS sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to be territorial 
rather than functional. One cannot say what their relative rank 
is or was. The first six are also called the six Achdrias and were 
probably temple priests or menials of inferior status. The Bip pro- 
bably ranked high, and the Raina, or magic men, were possibly the 
lowest of all. The Khappari are also said to be found in Kdugra, but, 
no account from that District alludes to them. 

Group II. — Batehru. — ^There ave two sub-groups— 
i, — ^Pakkd Batehru. — ^With 9 sections— 

(1) Dind, (2) Dohru, (3) Sintu, (4) Pallialu, (5) Panbar, 
(6) Bukkhe, (7) Nd,g-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Ohebu and 
(9) Misr-Kathu. 


* But apadhi is in Orissa translated * title/ Vide Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I, p, 161. 
TJpadhyaya is, correctly speaklog^ qnit© distinct from Upadhi. 

t It win be observed that tlie Misr ^section^ oocnrs in both the Bsktehru sub-gronps 
and among the l^agarkotia, so that we liave three sub-seotion-s— 

(1) Kashmiri-Misr, agartotia- 

(2) Kathn-Misr, Pakkd Batehru, 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kaohchit Batehru. 

Of these the last named are parohits of th.e Kashmiri Bandits, the Kaaliiniri-Misrs and 
the Biainas. 

' The Nag (? section) are also thus found, for we have — 

(1) Nag-Pandrik, Nagarkotia. 

(2) N4g-Kharappa, Pakka Batehrd. 

(3) Nag-Gosaln, Kachcha Batehru. 

It is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosalu (? grass-snake) are nicknames im- 
ply ir.g contempt, as these sub-sections are of low status. But a comparison with the 
Brahmans of Orissa suggests a totemistio origin for these sections ; V. Tribes aVfd Castes 
of Bengal^ I, p. 161. 

The Awasthi too are found in all three groups. 
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ii. — Ksbchch^i Batelira. — Witli 13 sections — 

(1) Tagnet, (2) Grhabru, (3) Suglie (Parsrdmie), (4) Chappal, 
(5) Cbathwaix, (6) AwastH-Thirkannn, (7) Awasthi- 
GargajQun, (8; Gbogare, (9) N^g-Gosalu, (10) Mali-Misr, 
(11) Aobariapathiarj, (12) Pandit Bariswal and (13) 

A was tlii-Kuf arial • 

Group III. — Halbaba. — The Halbahas have 29 gets or sections : — 

(J) Pandit-Marohn, (2) Bhutwan, (3) Khnrwal, (4) Gidgidie^ 
(5) Lade^ (6) Pabde-Roptu, (7) Pahde-Saroch, (8) Korle, 
(9) Awasthi-(5bakolu, (ID) Pandit-Bhangalie, (II) Narchaln^ 
(l2>Mahte, (13)’ Dukwal, (14) Sanhala, (15) Pahde-Darooh, 
(16) Pandore^ (17) Thenk, (18) Pahde-Kotlerie^ (19) Bagheru, 
(20) Bhanwal, (21) BasMst^ (22) GhutaniOj (23) Mindhe- 
Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie^ (25) Proliit-Jaswal, (26) Hasolar^ 
(27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Panarach and (29) Pharerie. 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru^ giving, 
and, apparently, receiving wives on equal terms. 

Hyper gamy. — ^The Nagarkotia take brides from both sub-groups 
of the Batehru, and they have, since Samba t 1911, also taken brides 
from the Halbaha. The Batehru take wives from all the sections 
o£ the Halbaha. When a Halbaha girl marries a Nagarkotia, she is 
seated in the highest place at marriage-feasts by the women of herhus- 
baud^s brotherhood. This ceremony is called sara-dena and implies 
that the Halbah-a bride has become of the same social status as the hus- 
band’s kin. Money is never paid for a bride. Indeed Barnes observed : — 

“ So far do the Nagarkotias carry their scruples to exonerate the bridegroom from all 
expense, that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law, and 
will not even drink water in the village where he resides.’* 

Social relations. — The accounts vary and the customs have, it is 
explicitly stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkotia 
may eat with Batehrus and have even begun to eat hachhi from 
the hands of a Halbaha according to one account. According to 
another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who has married a Halbaha 
girl may not eat .at all from the hands of his wife until she has 
borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed. 

The Batehru and Halbaha section names.— show an extraor- 
dinary jumble of Brahminical gotras (e.p., Bashist.), functional and 
other names, so that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. 
It appears certain, however, that some of the sections are named 
from the tribes to whom they minister. Thus, we may assume, the 
Pahda-Kotleria are Pahdas of the Kotleria Rajputs ; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-Jaswa-l to be parohits of the Goleria and Jasw^l 
R4jputs, and so on. This is in accord with the system, which has been 
found to exist among the Sdii’sut of the plains, whereby the Brahman 
takes his status from that of the section to which he ministers. But 
status is also determined by occupation. Like the Gaddis and Ghirths 
of the K4ngra and Ohamba hills the Brahmans of K4ngrahave numerous 
als with vaguely totemistic * names. Thus among the Nagarkotia the 

* In Hissar there is a section of Brahmans, oahed Bheda or sheep- This is interesting, 
because on the Sutlej, at least in Kullu Saraj, there is a small caste called Bbe^/w, who are 
hereditary victims in the sactihcial riding of a rope down the cliffs to the river, Othex>i 
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Pakk^ Bateliru liave tlie section called Klliarapp^" (or cobra) Nd.g and the 
Kacliob^ Bateliru, a section styled Grhosla (a species of fish, or possibly 
grass-snake) N^g. Pundrik also appears to be a snake section. These 
snake sections are said to reverence the snake after which they are 
named and nob to kill or injure it. 

In addition to these^ the Batehrn (Pakk^ and Kachchd.) have the 
following sections : — 

(i) Ohappal, an insect ; no explatiation is forthcoming. 

(ii) Sugga, a parrot 5 no explanation is forthcoming. 

(iii) Bhangwaria, fr. hhdngar, a hind of tree. 

(iv) Khajnre Dogye : Date-palm Dogi’a, a section founded by a man who planted a gar- 
den of date-palms, and which originated in the Dogra countiy on- the borders of Jammd. 

Ghabru, a rascal ; one who earns his living hy fair means or fonl. 


In the Ohamba State the Brahmans form an agricultural class, 
as well as a hierarchy. Those in the capital are employed in the 
service of the State or engaged in trade, while others are very poor 
and eke out a living as priests in the temples, or as parohits and even 
as cooks, bub they abstain from all manual labour. Strict in caste ob- 
servances they preserve the ancient Brahmanical gotraSj but are divided 
into numerous als which form three groups 

Group : Baru,^ Banbaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmiri Pandit, Koine,* Baid, Gautaman, 

Bngalan, Ata.n, Madyan,*|' Kanwan, Bodhran, Baludran, Bilparu, Mangleru, LakhyAnu, 
Suh^ln, Nunyal, Konyal, SungUl, Bhararn, Turnal, Haryant, and Purohit. 

Group II.--AZ8; Ghhnnphanan, Thulyin, Dikhchat, Osti, Pade, Bhat, Bogre, Pantu, 
Kuthla, Ghoretu, Pathania, Myandhialu, Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, D4tw^n, Bundle, 
Hamlogu, Bhardiathu, Gharthalu, Hanthalu, Gw4ru, Ohibar, Barare, and Batt. 

Group III . — AUi AcMraj, Gujriti, Gwalhu and Bujhru. 

The first group only takes wives from the second, and the first two 
groups have no caste relations with the third. The Brahmans of 
Charuba town and Sungal§ disavow all caste connection with the 
halbah or cultivating Brahmans who are hardly to be distinguished 
from the general rural population, though many act as priests at the 
vilfage shrines and as pvrohits. Many Brahmans are in possession of 
sasa7is or grants of land recorded on copper plates. The hill Brahmans, 
both men and wouien, eat meat, in marked contrast to those of the 
plains. In the Pangi wizdrat of the Chamba State Bi'ahmans, Rajputs, 
Ihdkurs and E^this form one caste, without restrictions on food or 
marriage. In the RAvi valley, especially in Church, and to a less degree 
in Brahmaur also, free marriage relations exist among the high castes, 
good families excepted. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
towards greater strictness in the observance of caste rules, [j 


wise traces of totemism are very rare among the Brahmans of the plains, though in the 
snb-montane district of Amh^la two are noted. These are the Pila Bheddi or ‘ yellow 
wolves, so called heoanse one of their ancestors was saved by a she-wolf and so they now 
worship a wolf at weddings * and Sarinhe, who are said to have once taken refuge under a 
sartn tree and now revere it. 

f Prom Kullu, so called becai^e they came with an idol from that country. They are 
priests of the Lakshmi Karain, Bamodar and Radha Krishna temples. 

Brahman family from which Raja S^hila Yarma 
of Chamba purchased the site of the present capital 
t The Haryin are in charge of the Hari Rai temple. 

SumangaK a, village now held entirely by Brahmans tinder a fidsan grant 
t + They are descended from two immigrants, a Brahmachdri and his 

Bratolns ofCh^b^tawn.^* intermarry and also give daughters to the 

11 See the Chamba State Gazetteer by Dr. Jaines Hutchison, pp. 180—133. 
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The Brahmans ot the low castes. 

As we have seen the Brahmans of the higher castes form a series 
of groups whose status depends on that of their clients. On a 
similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside 
the circle of those who minister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are— 

I* — The Ohamarwd. — The Brahmans of the Chanor sub-caste of 
the Oham^rs. 

IL — Dhanakwa. — The Brahmans of the Dh^tnaka or Hindu weavers 
in Rohtak. 

III. — The Brahmans of Ohuhras. 

Each of these three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Ohamarwa are said to have until recently intermarried 
with Ohanidrs. However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry 
with the other S^rsut Brahmans if indeed they have any claim to 
Sd,rsat ancestry. No Ohamarwa Brahrnaa may enter a Hindu^s house. 
According to a tale told in Ambd,la, the origin of the Ohamarwa 
Brahmans was this : — A Brahman, on his way to the Granges to bathe, 
met Ram D£s, the famous OhamAr hhagat. Ram Das gave him two 
cowries and told him to present them to Gangaji (Ganges)^ if she held 
out her hand for them. She did so, and in return gave him two hangans 
(bracelets). The Brahman went back to Ram Das, who asked him 
what the goddess had given him, and he, intending to keep one of the 
two hangans, said she had given one only ; but when he looked for them, 
they were not on his own body, but in the hunda (breeches) of Ram 
Das. RAm Das then gave him the bracelets and warned the Brahman 
in future to accept gifts only from his descend ants, otherwise great 
misfortune would befall him. Accordingly his descendants only serve 
Ohamars to this day. The Ohamarwa are only parohits of the Ohamars, 
not gurus. They must not be confounded with the masands who act as 
their gurus, though either a Ohamarwa Brahman or a (Ohamar) masand 
can preside at a (jhamAr’s wedding. It is said that the Ohamarwa is 
also called a Husaini Brahman. 

The Brahmans iu the Simla Hills. 

North and east of Simla the Brahmans both Gaur and Sd^’sut have 
three groups : Shukal, Krishan and PujAri or Bhojgi, the two latter 
equal but inferior to the first. The Shukal are further divided into 
two occupational groups (i) those who hold granted by chiefs 

and who "receive ample dues and (ii) those who receive little in fees. 
The former are generally literate and do not cultivate: they observe 
the rites prescribed by the ShAstras. The latter are mainly agricul- 
turists and practise informal as well as formal- marriage and even 
polyandry. The former take wives from the latter, but do not give 
them. The Shukal group does not intermarry with the other two*. 

The Krishan Brahmans are also cultivators and accept almost any 
alms. 'They also practise widow remarriage and the rit custom. The 


* The Shuhal are not stated to correspond to the Shukla, or to he Brahmans to iftrahmans 
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Paj^rfs or Bhoigls are temple-priests or cJielas o£ a god. They appear 
to have only recently become a distinct group. Some are merely pttjdrts 
and accept ho alms living hy cultivation. These do not intermarry with 
the Krishan Brahmans. Others accept alms in the name of a deceased 
person and use the ghi with which idols are besmeared in Mdgh. They 
intermarry with the Kriahan group. 

When Paras a Gaur Brahman overthrew theRdjputs the Shrsnts 

protected those of their women who survived and when the Bhjputs 
regained power they replaced the Gaurs by S^rsuts. Pares Bam had 
extended his conquests as far as Nirmand in the Sardj tahsil of Kulld and 
there he established a colony of Gaur Brahmans in 6 villages, still held 
in mudfi by them. These colonists are now spread over Bashahr, Kullu, 
Sar&j and Suket, and they are called PalsrSmi or Parasr^nd to this day. 

Both the Gaur and Sarsuts are also cross-divided into the iSisanf, or 
beneficed, and Dharowar groups.t The former are priests or parohits 
of the ruling families, being supported by the rents of their lands and 
the dues received from their clients. The latter live by cultivation, but 
do not hold revenue-free grants. Neither group accepts alms given to 
avert the evil influence of certain planets or offered during an eclipse. J 

The Impttee Beahmans. 

We now come to deal with the groups of Brahmans who exercise 
degraded or spiritually dangerous functions. In contradistinction to 
the or 'pure’ Brahmans discussed above — Brahmans who serve 
pure castes and fulfil pure functions — we find groups of Brahmans who 
exercise impure or inauspicious functions. These groups are known 
by various names, but in some parts of the Punjab, e.g., in Midnwdli 
they are divided into two classes, the Madham, Mah^-Brahman or 
Aohdraj, and the Kanisht. The Madham form a kind of ‘ middle ’ class 
performing functions which though unlucky and even unclean, are 
ritualistic. The Kanisht on the other hand are minor priests, whose 
rites are largely ma^cal, rather than religious; and they include such 
groups as the Ved-patr, ^akaut and Sdwani. 


» The trathtiou befflus by asserting that the Gaur accompanied the Rajputs from the 
plains, and that the latter usurped the Gaur’s power. They then made the Gaurs their 
parohits, hut annexed their principalities. Later Kankubj and Mait.i'-iia Brahmma 

ac(»mpanied those Rajputs who escaped from the plains after the Muhammadan invasiMs 
and found a refuge in the hills. dxivabiuns 

, t The Dharowar intermarry with the Krishan Brahmans of the Hills, and give dauahterc 
to the S^sanf and Shukal groups, hut not to the Krishan group. ^ augnters 

± It must not be imagined that this description exhausts the ramifications of the -Hill 
Brahmans. Thus in Kombarsain we learn that there are Sarsut Brahmans JhakhnS 
Gautama risAi, and other families descended from 
rzshi,. These In tier came, some from Kashi, others from Sindh, and they intermarry 
se or with Bhardwa] Brahmans settled in Bashahr. They worship Brahma as wall 
Vishnu, Mahesh and the 10 incarnations. These BhirdwAj, who are kn“wn as the fear 
Brahman tols, will not inteimarry with a class of Brahmans oaUed Paochi because ^the 
latter have stooped to widow remarriage. Tet the Paochi is not the lowest group for 

below It are the Pujaras, also Sarsuts, wearing the yameo, and affecting the vwions hill 
deotds, of whose lands they are mosUy hereditary tenants. Pnjaras permit the bed^ 

is in vogue among the KaLts of tt^e 
Simla Hills. Ihey can also eat from a Kanet’s hands, but Paochi Brahmans will not B«t 
from theirs. The PujSras are numerous and fairly widespread from Suket to Keon+hol 
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Tvc& Maha-Brahman or Achaeaj* * * § 

MaM-Brahman is usually said to be synonymous with AcMraj, but^ 
strictly speaking, tbe MahS-Brabmans appear to be a sub-division of 
the Garagaobdraj'^ or Acbdraj. Tbey are themselves divided into two 
groups, Garg and Sonana. On the other hand in Kangra the Ach^raja 
is said to be one of the two groups of MahS-Brahmans. 

Of these the Dikhat has the following sections : — 

1. Josi 3. Sonami, 5. Tamnayat. 

2. iKandiyf. 4, Siitrak. 

The Mah^-Brahmans are endogamous. They give alms in the name 
of the dead after death to Sanidisis, or occasionally to a daughter’s 
father-in-law. The Brahmans do not receive anything in return for 
performance of marriage ceremonies. 

In Kdngra they (and the S^wanis) are said to have the Bari and Bun- 
j^hi groups, and this is also the case in Midnwd,]i. In Kangra the Acha- 
raj gots are — 

Asfl. Badas* Parasar. S4ndal. 

A noteworthy offshoot of the Achdraj are the Par-aohdirajtj or 
Mahd»-achd.ra] as they are called in Amritsar,! who accept those gifts 
from the Achdraj which the Achdraj themselves take from other 
Hindus after death. 

The function of the Mahd-Brahman or Achdraj is to accept the 
offerings made after a death in the name of the deceased. Originally 
the term achdrya meant simply a guide or teacher in matters spiritual,§ 
and the process whereby it has come to denote a great sub-caste of 
^sin-eating’ Brabmans is obscure. As a body the Achdryas trace 
their origin to the 5 Gaurs and the 5 Dardwars, asserting that those 
who accepted offerings made within 13 daysjl of a death were excom- 
municated by the other Brahmans and formed a sub-caste. As the 
only occasion on which an Achdrya visits a house is at or after a death 
his advent is naturally inauspicious, and his touch is pollution. After 
he has quitted the house water is scattered on the floor to avert * the 
burning presence of death/ and, in Kdngra and Multdn, villagers 
throw charcoal, etc., after him. In the Simla hills the Mahd-achdraj 
occupies a special position. He is the parohit of the king, chief or 
wealthy people and represents the dead man and as his substitute is 
fed sumptuously for a whole year by the kin. In some places he even 
takes food from the hand of the corpse on the pjre, but this custom 
is dying out and it now suffices to bribe the Mahd-achdraj to eat to his 
utmost capacity, the idea being that the more he eats the better it will 

* Garagji was a saint who composed the work on astrology called the Qarag Sangt4, which 
s said to be rare. 

fin K4ngra the Par-acharaj are called Ojba and are Agam by got In Knlln they are 
known as Bhat-acharya. 

Jin Amritsar and Mfanwali the Maha-acharya make the death*gifts to their dan^ters 
or sons-in-law : in KAngra Saniasis take these gifts in certain cases. In Si^lkot the 
Achdraj make them to Saniasis, or their own daughters, i.e., the Mahd-achdraj app'ears 
to he nnknown. 

§ Bspecially one who invests the student with the sacrificial thread and instructs him 
in the Vedas, in the law of sacrifice, etc. ; Platts, Bindustdni Dicty, 

11 Or, in Kangya, for 11 days from Brahmans, 13 from Kshatrias, 16 from Vaisyas and 31 
from Sudras, t.e., during the period of impurity after a death. 
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be for tbe soul * Ordinary people, bowever, only feed an Aobdraj for 
13 days after a death, but Brahmans also receive food for tbe dead 
occasionally after tbat period. 

Tbe Achd,ra], however, also oflSciates as a Watesbar in death 
observances. 

The Pakaux Brahmans. 

Tbe Dakaut or Dak-putra derives bis name from Paka,t a Brabman 
wbo founded tbe caste. Once on his way to tbe Ganges, Bhadli, a 
K!umbd.rni,3: persuaded bim to batbe instead in a poni professing that 
sb© could get bim bathed there in tbe Ganges. As soon as he 
touched tbe water be found himself by her enchantment in the river, 
so be mad© her bis wife. Here we have^an obvious allegory. 

A Dakaut of Mi4nwdli gives another version of this legend 

Dak was tbe son of Ved Viyds, the author of the Puranas, and^ 
was chosen in a Sucdyamhar as her husband by Bbandli. Bhandli 
was the daughter of the Raja of Kashmir, who celebrated her 
Swdyamhar with the condition tbat she should wed the man who 
answered her questions. Pak did so and married her. The Granih 
Bhandli in Punjdbi gives all Bbandli^s questions and PaVs answers 
in verses of which the following are examples : — 

Bar andheri ashtamz ode chand hadlon cTihdyd 

Ghdri pahhi farmali ganjar hasni dydy ^ 

Poochho, parho Pan^ato vdcho Ved^ Pordn 

Eh hi to pdni hhoo men eh hi to pari nashdn 

Nohdri to chdndni sunre hant same hd hhdo 

Ba harsi na goh hari na Pooraby Pachham vdo 

Bald hleva hharch Tear dharn na jhali ghds. 

A rough translation reads : 

^ What would happen if tbe moon be covered by a cloud on tbe 
eighth dark night of the moon in the month of As^rb ? All tbe four 
signs forebode tbe fall of rain. 

* The Brahman who ftte from a dead man’s hand was a Kashmiri. In by-gone days 
when a r&jd or wealthy 'man died his direct passage to Heaven was secured by the follow- 
ing rite. His corpse was laid ont on the ground and between it and the pyre, which was 
built notf far off, was made a hearth on which hhir (rice in milk) was cooked. This was 
placed in a skull, which was pnt in the dead man's hand, and thence the Brabman was 
induced to eat the hhir by a fee of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 30,000, or tbe grant of a village. Ho 
thus became a Khapparl (fr. Jchopri or hhapri, a skull), and ho and his children after 
him were out-castes. Supernatural powers were attributed to them, and as they also 
pursued usury, they rapidly grew rich. After two or three generations, however, the 
Khappari's family oonld be re-admitted into caste on payment of a fine, and so on. A 
plate or lota is said to have been substituted for the skull. In Mandi State a Brahman, 
who must be good-looking, is fed and dressed for a year like tbe deceased BAjA. At the ex- 
piration of the year he is turned out of the State, and goes to Hardwar.He must never look 
back on tbe journey, and is never allowed to return to the State, which pays him a pension, 
t In HianwAli the Dakauntri (sic) are said to he Suds by caste and descendants of Dak 
Bandlf, who composed a granfh on astrology called the Bandli Oranth. In Rohtak the 
Daks are said to be descended from Sahdec rish% a dacoit (whence their name) who 
composed the Sahdeo Bha-dli (Bhadli, his wife, was a sweeper woman). In this work natural 
phenomena are interpreted to forecast the future ; e.g., Suklmr wdli Iddli rahi sanishchar, 
chde hahe Sahdeo: ^ sun Bddli bin horse nahin jde,^ “ If clouds appear on Friday 

and stay till Saturday, they will not pass away without rain.” In these verses Sahdeo 
usually addresses BhAdli. , ^ 

J In Gurgaon too Sahdeo is said to have met a sweeper woman who told him tbat the 
auspicious moment had passed and bade him dive in a tank. He did so, and brought up 
first a gold bracelet and then an iron one. Thinking her an expert he married her. 
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Ask the i^an^its to study the effects of this rainfall in the Vedas or 
Puranas. 

The results are that there will be no water left anywhere save 
a little in wells and in other low places (meaning that this in* * * § 
auspicious rainfall will be followed by a scarcity of rain). 

If it does not rain and the wind does not‘ blow for 9 months what will 
be the result ? 

The land will have no verdure and it is better to leave it with bao* and 
baggage/ 

Fur ah uthe hadli^ pacKham cTiale wd, 

J^ah Jcahe sun BTiandli manji andar pd, 

‘ If a cloud appear from the east and the wind blow from the 
west ; Dak would ask Bhandli to take her cot inside.^ 

Titar hhaijdjihi hadli ran malm hhd, 

O wasOy O ujre Jchdli hoi na jd^ 

* A cloud hke partridge feathers, and a woman given to eating cream ; 
the one will rain and the other bring ruin, without a doubt.-^ ^ 

Another story is that when Ham Ohandar invaded Ceylon, both he 
and his enemy Kawana were under Saturn’s sinister influence, and 
before he crossed the strait which he had bridged Ohandar 

desired to give alms. But neither the Brahmans nor the Mahd- 
Brahmans nor the Bias, would accept them, and in answer to his 
prayer Brahma created a doll of grass, sprinkled sar jiwan^ amrit 
over it by cutting P^rbat/s little finger, and thus endowed it with 
life. Shiyfi and Durga bestowed on him veracity, the janeo and the 
tilahy and Brahma bade him receive the alms offered to R^hu and 
Ketu, and to Saturn — whence he was also called Samchari. 

The Pakaut, however, bears yet other names. As he knows a little 
astrology and can divine the evil influence of the planets, he is 
sometimes styled Jotgi ; in Rupar he is called Pdnda, and round 
Sirhind and Mdler ^ Kotla Dhaonsif. One group is called ArpopoJ 
because it is skilled in palmistry §. 

From Sidilkot comes a still more curious legend : Ydvdh Mihr, a great 
astrologer' from the Deccan, came in the course of his wanderings to a 
Gujar village. While discoursing to the people his period of yoga 
ended, and he confessed that had he been at home that day his wife 
would have conceived and borne a son of marvellous intelligence. His 

* Whence the name Dakant dahJcd-put, In Gurgaon dah is said to mean * wanderer,* 
In this Disr.rict the Dak is said to be no tme Brahman, but a singularly astute cheat whose 
victims are mainly women. These he instigates to bum 7 tungas (thatched roofs?) of a 
hut on 7 successive Saturdays, in order to secure male issue. Or he sets husband and wife 
by the ears by declaring that their hurj or stars do not coincide, and that remedial measures 
must be taken. Seated, among the women he looks at the hand nf one and the forehead of 
another : consults his pnfrd or table, counts on his fingers, and then utters common* 
place predictions. He knows hardly any astrology. On Saturday he goes round' begging 
with an idol of Sanishchar, and he accepts a hufialo calf born in High or a foal born in 
Sawan, or any black animal. 

fSee Punjabi Dicfy , p. 305. 

j C/, Harar-popo among the Bhdtras, where it is said to equal thng. In Karnal the Arar- 
popo is described as a beggar who may be a Qaur Brahman or a Ohauh^ci (R^jpnfc). 

§ The Bhcjkfs are quite distinct from the Dakants, but owing to similarity of Action the 
Dakants are sometimes called Bhoiki, in Jaipur. 
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hostess asked him to form a temporary union with her daughter-in-law 
on the condition that her child should belong to him. So Pak was 
born. Tears after Pak had to be surrendered to his father despite 
his attachment to his mother^s kin^ but on the road home he saw that 
the corn in one field was mixed with stalks of a different kind like 
those in one close by. . His father, however, taught him that those 
stalks belonged not to the sower but to the owner of the field* ; and 
Pak applying the analogy to his own case compelled his father to 
restore him to his mother’s kinsfolk. He founded the Pakants. 

None of these variants quite agree with the account of the Pakauts 
given in the Karndl Gazetteer, 1890, which runs : — 

The Dakants came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Raja Jasrat 
(Dasaratha), father of R^mohandra, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all the other grahas but him, Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on dasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the conse- 
quences; so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Paka Rishi who 
took the offerings, and was the ancestor of the Pakauts by a Sudra 
woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that ^11 Brahmans shoold in future consult 
his children. The promise has been fulfilled. The Pakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, 
oh which the Gaurs advise. They are the scapegoats of the Hindu 
religion ; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offeihn^s which no 
other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. 
Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. 
They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and 
if they wish to make them, they have to give them to their own sister’s 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, 
and at weddings they sit with the lower casbes ; though of course they 
only eat food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the 
power of prophecy np to 10-30 a.m. ; but this has now failed them. 
They and the Gujr^tis are always at enmity, because, as they take 
many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 

In Kdngra a confused variant of this legend makes Pak the astro- 
loger’s son by a Jat girl, and Bhandli the daughter of a Rdjd, whom 
Pak won in a a, answering all her questions by his art. 

Their son was Bojru. 

Another variant makes Garg give a miraculous fruit to the daughter 
of Gautama rishi. She eats it and vomits up a boy, who is in con- 
sequence called (vomiting). 

In the Simla hills two legends regarding the origin of the Pakauts 
are current. According to the first the birth of Saturn,t decreased the 
Sun’s light and power of illumination, so a Brahman propitiated the 
planet, Saturn was so pleased that he bade the Brahman ask a boon 
and agreed to become his pupil. He also proclaimed his intention of 
persecuting mankind unless placated by constant worship and devotion 

* Tlie theory of paternity in Hindu Law is based upon a closely similar idea, 
t Hindu mythology avers that the Sun lost a sixteenth of his power on the birth of 
Saturn, his son. 



The Bojrue. 

His evil influence was to last for 7i years^ but he assured the Brahman 
that he should be kept in comfort provided he and his descendants 
worshipped the god. The JDakauts are his descendants. 

The other story is that the Brahman fell under Saturn’s evil influ- 
ence. He was instructing a king’s daughter, and in the room was a 
wooden peacock which swallowed its pearl necklace. The Brahman 
was suspected of its theft and kept in custody for 2^ days when, 
Saturn’s influence ceasing, the necklace was disgorged by the bird and 
his innocence proved. When he reproached the god Saturn coolly told 
him that he was lucky in getting off with 2^ days instead of the full 
term of 7^ years of ilhluck. 

In the Kd.ngra hills the Pakant is usually called Bojrd*. Bojru 
means thought-reader and in olden times the Bojrus practised black 
magic, not astrology, Now-a-days they practise palmistry. 

In Kdngra the Bojru or Dakaut groups are said to be 36 in number ; 
of these the following are found in that District • 

In Pdlampur tahsll-— 

1. Subdohh. 8. Bdchh. 5. Pdnus ? Tdnus. 

2. Pard»sar. 4. -Goh 6. NagdiS. 

In K^ngra tahsil— 

Shakartari ... Machh got. 1 Mallian 

Bawalia ... N^gAs got. * Bhuchal ... Ndgds got. 

In Hamfrpur tahsil— • 

Shakartdrf. | Gaur. 

Lalian. I Gora. 

The Pakauts in M£anw41f are said to be Vasisht by gotra. 

In the Punjab the Bojrus are called Teli-rAj^s, because they rub their 
bodies with oil, wear clothes soaked in oil and make a tiJcA of vermilion 
on their foreheads. They mostly beg from women, and carry about 
with them an image of Jawalamukhi who lives, they say, in K^ugra, 
and declares her acceptance of an offering by burning one half of it 
with her fiery tongue. Women are induced to give rings and clothes to 
the idol in return for dhup and sandhur sanctified by the goddess’ touch. 
Small-pox is cured by applying the sandhur to the patient or burning 
the dhup before him. The Teli-r4jas also tell fortunes by the samudrik^ < 

The Pakauts have 36 gots or sdsans like the Gaurs including the 
following : — 

Gosi, Gliosf. 

Jol. 

Kayastha. 

Kant, ' 
alia n. 

Mahar. 

Malpian. 

Pagoshia. 

In Jind five gots are found, viz.^ Raike, (which stands highestof all)^ 
Pagoshia, Lalan, Paryd and Gory a. All these intermarry. 

* And the nanie dakaut is said to be derived from da\ a small drum, -which the 
beat on Saturdays wten begging ; but it is also said that Dak was the son of Garg rishi by 
a KumhArnf. They also beat a small drum over one's head to drive away evil. 


Chhalondia* 

Dhakari. 

Gadhigoria. 

Gan^ora. 

Ginia. 

Gor, Gaur, from Gaur in 
Bengal. 


Paria, Peria, 

Kai. 

5 Shankartdh, 

Rawal J E^egriwil. 

Vaid. 

Satwal. 



Sdwahis. 


iS8 


Of tlie 36 sdsans 30 are found in Ndblia (where they are called 
Jotgls) and the other 6 form the snb-caste called the Purbia or Eastern 
Dakauts who are of inferior status.* These, two sub-castes eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Betrothals are negotiated by 
Mir^sis, not by Nais. In marriage 4 gots are avoided,t and karewa 
t is allowed. None of the 5 pure Brahman groups certainly, or any 
other Brahman, it is said, will eat with the JDakaut or smoke with 
them : nor will Banid,a do so. 


These Pakauts take offerings (dan) and alms (piin). They accept 
cTihdyd ddnSy as well as those made to Sanichar (Saturn), Ketti and 
Rd.hfi. They also beg on Saturdays, receiving oil and coppers from 
Hindus, When begging they carry an iron image of Saturn. These 
dans are supposed to be karurX (hard, inauspicious) and to bring evil 
influences on the recipients, whence the proverb : 

Kdl JBdgar se tipje, hiiA'ci Brahman se hoe. 

' Famine comes from the Edgar, and evil is done by the Brahman.' 

In Rohtak they live by palmistry and by begging, especially on a 
Saturday on wbiob day they beg for oil,§ soap, coppers, a goat 
he-bufial'i, camel, horse, black grain, or other mean gifts. Some of 
them make a fheri or ‘ tarn, ’ by going through a fixed number of 
lanes and repeating a fixed number of sentences at each door at a certain 
hour— usually early in the day. Besides gifts of oil made before bathing 
on a Saturday, Pakauts take gifts of iron, oil, salt, sweets, clothes, 
etc., weighed. against persons who are under the influence of Saturn. 

The Pakauts observe all the Brahtnanical ceremonies, and have 
Brahmans of their own. _ On the birth of a son they perform the 
ordinary Brahmanical rites, the c^avZ-liciiTQ/th^ CLTmcL-^TcisTLco 

cMra-karan, and upnayan haran. Their betrothal, weddino- and 
general rites are also like those of other Brahmans. ^ 

The Pakants study astrology in the Bhadri Ohhand and other Hindi 
chhandsj sometimes also from Sanskrit works. 


The Sawani or Sa^wni Brahmans. 

Another term equivalent to Pakaut or Yedwd, is Sdwani, a Brahman 
who in Gurgaon interprets natural phenomena or the voices of birds 
and animals to forecast the future. The Sawanfs appear to come from 


♦ Because it is said they eat desh and drmk liquor, which the Jotgis eschew But th« 
Mai reason wonld app^ to be that ^ey will accept certain offerings which a mre 
m^w^d not take, such as those made to avert the influence of Rife and Ketfl^ 

The pakauts have also the Brahmanical gotra&, Bhardwai, Bashist etc 
t Only one sdsan is avoided according to the Nabha account, * ^ 

or oflerings made on the dkd. These go to the AchtoJ 

^^^^Ferozepore they beg for oil of rapeseed in small quantities almost as of right, 


Tel tdmhe led mel, 
Ghhanichhar mandive, 
8add sukh pdwe. 


,, “ copper go together, he who 

worships Saturn will be for 

Well-to-do Hindiis pour a little oil into a vessel enough tn ,• j • 

it to the Dakaut. This ensures them long life. ^ ® 
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Lucknow, but the name is known as far west as Dera Ismail Khan and 
Bah^walpur."^ 

The Ved-patb Bbahmans. 

It is not easy to say definitely wbat the Ved-pdrtr is* The wqrd 
itself would certainly appear to mean vessel of the Vedas/^ and those 
of the Ved-patr who study the Vedas and expound them to disciples 
are styled Ved-pdthis.f Others, it is said, merely perform the sapindi 
and jpin^-chJiedan harm on the 12th day after a death, but these rites 
are usually performed by an Acharaj. 

In Gurgaon the Ved-pdtrs accept alms at eclipses and are also 
known as Gnjr^tis, and this is the case in Sid,lkot too, but in Amritsar 
the Ved-p^tr ranks below the Gujr^tis and traces his descent from Ved 
Datt, the son of the Gujr^ti Bahdeo by a Sudra woman. The Ved- 
p^tr is also called Vedw4, and the JDakauts are an inferior branch of the 
Vedwas, being descendants of I>ak who married Patli a Mlechh woman* 
The Vedwas take chhdyi-pdtr% and other forbidden gifts, such as cocks 
and goats ; but the JOakaut is on an even lower plane for he accepts 
bnfialoes, male or female, horses, etc., while standing in water. 

In Bannti the Gujr^tl is said to be also known as Ved-patr, which 
again is equivalent to Pak, or in Kashmir and the hills to Bojru; in 
PeshdiWar and Kohat to Pandit or Madho ; in Dera Ismdil Kh^n to 
Sdiwani j and in Lahore, etc., to Dakanf. Dak, a Brahman, is said to 
have married Bhadli, a courtezan, and from them are descended the 
Paks, whose gotra is Kaplash, their gots being — 

fBakliar. f 

I Dagwa. 1 Bakar. 

In Bannu Tahir. In Dara Ismail Khiin VedpaL 

1 BatiwiL 1 Brahmi, etc. 

l^Hathor. , 

The Pakauts accept unlucky offerings, such as satana (7 kinds of 
grain mixed), oil, iron, goats, buffaloes and cTihdyd-pdtr on Saturdays 
and eclipses. They also practise palmistry according to the Samudrah 
Shdstras, and swindle women, whom they frighten by means of charms 

♦ In Wi^nwirli the Sawanis are said to live by astrology and magic, divining evil 
indnences by means of two iron pegs in a cnp, in some obscure way, after the manner of the 
Jogis and Muhammadan Doras. In Bahawalpnr they are described as wandering out-castes, 
descended from a Brahman by a sweeper woman. Khatris, Aroras and other Brahmans will 
not associate with them and they accept black gifts at eclipses etc. 

t See Platts, p. 1208. Platts does not give Ved-patr, but both in Gurgaon and Rohtak pdtr 
is declared to mean “ vessel.” 

t The Vedwa takes alms on Saturdays, Sundays and Tuesdays, also when the sun passes 
into Rahu and Ketd, as well as to avert their influence at any other time. 

Offerings to Brahmans are divided into har or giaha, for the days of the week, and the 
two grahin for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun 
and moon. These two are parts of a demon {rakshasa)^ who, when sitting at dinner with 
the gods and demons drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the demons. 
The sun and moon told of him, and Bhagwau cub him into two pares, of which Rdhu, in- 
cluding the stomach and therefore the nectar, is the more worthy. When anybody wishes 
to offer to Brahmans from illness or other cause, he consults a Brahman who oasts 
his horoscope and directs which offering of the seven pmAaa should be made. The grahins 
are more commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rahu being given at the beginning 
and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Gauy Brahmans will nob take any black 
offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (til) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
salt, etc., nor oil, second band clothes, green clothes; nor satndja, which is seven grains 
mixed, with a piece of iron in them ; these belonging to the grohe whose offerings are 
forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 
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The Dasaurias and^ Bids. 


written on paper in invisible ink. These practices are, however, said to 
be confined to Pakauts from K^ngra. 


The Dasaueia Beahmaes, 

The Saurlas or Dasaurias* * * § practise exorcism in the following way 
Four or more are called in and they apply fumes to the patient^s 
nostrils, while lie sits on his feet, reciting meanwhile charms like this : 
Jje bulare mere hhalna, ae apni laher sambhdl^ Jump up, my sturdy 
one, come in yonr ecstasy/^ What with the heat and the strong scent 
the patient perspii’es freely, and this operation is repeated twice a day 
until his senses return. The exercisers get Es. 5 or 10 as their fee. 
The patient is fed on almonds and churi.\ The solemnity of the rite is 
sometimes enhanced by performing it on a burning ground. J 

A few Saurias are found in Eohtak where they work wonders with 
charms. They can thrust a sword through a man without hurting 
him, and bring sickness on an enemy. In Gurgaon§ by collectino- a 
• dead man^s bones they magically obtain full control over his ghost, and 
to defeat them one of the bones should always be hidden. In Sid^lkot 
they are exercisers, but also haunt burning-grounds. 


The Gujkati oe Bias Brahmans. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

A, 

5. 


The Gujrd.ti is a territorial group, which immigrated from Guzerat, 
Gujrdti Brahmans also bear the following professional titles : 


Bids, meaning updeshah or preacker. 6. 

JosM, for Jotashif astrologer. 

PandAji, =Pandita^ 

Mahta or cMef. 

Biwal or itinerant 7. 


Tarwari, or one who has performed a 
Jearma Tcdnd of ten sansJedrs, directed 
others to perform them and himself 
acted as a priest at those rites, 

Janji, or family priest, who used to act 
as a go-between at betrothals, as the 
Nais now do. 


The Gu]rd,t£ Brahmans also have 4 main groups which rank in the 
following order : — 


Sub-caste I. ^ 2 ' 


Vadandgar. JT 

Nagar or Visalnagars.** 


3. Andicb or Pabari. 

4, Bararia or SrimAli. 


Of these groups tVie YadaoQ^igar are the (family priests) of the 
Ndgars, whose daughters they take in marriage and with whom they 
eat both hachchi and pahki. The N%ars, however, cannot take 
Vadan%ar girls in marriage. Both these first two groups avoid anv 
intercourse with the two last. The Bd,rarias are the Bias of the 
nichi-sharan or lower grade j because Bdrar married a girl of his own 
family. 


The relations of the G-ujrdti to other Brahmans are curiously 
contradictory at first sight, but perfectly logical in reality. Owing to 
their strictness in religious observances, and their purity in food and 

* The practices here ascribed to the Saurias are also said to be characteristic of a Sarent 
Bub-caste, called Cbannan. 

f Wbeaten bread kneaded with ghi, 

j But in Hianwali a group of the Sarsuts called Channan performs this. 

§ The form in Gurgaon is Sevra and in Amritsar apparently Sarorei 
jj These occupations are not now followed, necessarily, by those wbo’bear these titles 
Vadanagar are said to take their name from VadanagrL a town east of Pattan ' 

♦♦From Yisal town, but see the text. ^ 
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The Susainia. 


aress they rank as the highest* * * § of all the Brahman groups, and confer 
the mUrlad or benediction on the Gaur and the Sdrsut. In spite 
of this ttiey are aU looked down upon for taking the chhayd^ (shadow), 
grakant (eclipse) and tula dan§ (offerings) r that is to say, they are 
uGspised for upon tlionisslves tlio sina of the coramanity, 

• gotras are usually avoided, but sometimes only one 

IS excluded. Exchange marriages are very common. At a wedding 
the biidegroom wears a sihrd or chaplet only, and not a crown (maur). 
Ihe pair are dressed like Shiva and P4rbati in silk.II ^ 

At weddings the Ndgars worship Shiva the destroyer, and at 
funerals Vishnu the _ nourisher, a curiously perverse reversal of the 
ordinary rule. Shiva is their isht-dewa. They observe the ten karma 
of Shiva, and are guided by the Parvami-mdnsd or Jaimrd-sutra. 


The Gujrditl gotras are : — 


Gargas. 

Gautam, 


Itri. 
K^shiva. 


I 


The Gajr4ti are said to have no gota. 

The flosAiNi Beahjbans. 


Farigar, 

Sangrai, 


The Husaini Bralinians are Hindus, wear the janeo and mark the 
tilah on their foreheads, but they beg from Muhammadans and not 
from Hindus, and narrate the story of Hazrat Im^m Husai?^, whence 
they are called Husaini. They say they were originally Brahmans, 
and^have some^of their gots: — Gappe, Bh^kar, Lande, G£re, Dargopal, 
Hati, Chat Chdt, Rabat, Bhd-radwliji, D^ngmdr, and many more. They 
marry in their own caste, avoiding 4 gots in marriage. They cannot 


* They do not eat kachchi or paMi cooked by Ganr or S^rsnt Brahmans : nor any Hindu 
caste ; but they may take sweet stufE cooked in milk by people of such pure Hindu castes 
as the Gauy and Sarsut Brahmans, and the Banias. The Gujrati or Bias Brahmans, who 
came from Guzerab are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans ; they are 
always fed first; and they bless a Ganr when they meet him, while they will not eat 
ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 13th day after death, and the Gaurs 
will not eat on the ISfch day, if this has not been done. Bub they take inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an eclipse. They will 
not take oil sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes if washed, 
buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Bahn made by a sick person, 
who puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs himself 
against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. A. buffalo which has been possessed 
by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a house (often no difficult feat 
in a village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sawan or buffalo calf in Magh are giv^^n 
to the Gujrati as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. Every harvest the Gujrati 
takes a small allowance (jseorhi) of grain from the threshing fioor, just as does the Ganr^ 
t The chhdyd-ddn is so called because in sickness the giver looks at his reflection in some 
gM poured into a bronze cup (Jcator^C). If he is unable to see his face in the ghi he will die. 
The ddn itself comprises the cup, with the panj-ratan. 

Other ddns are ; the R^hu and Ketu dans, which consist of black cloth, flowers, etc., like 
the Sanichar ddn they are offered to Rahu, Ketu and Sanichar in sickness, or at weddings. 
The mdhd-ddn or ** great gift,” consisting of land or elephants, and made at death. The rog-- 
hharni-hidhi ddn of black cloth is made to avert disease (rog}, 

J The grahn-ddn comprises gold, silver placed in a cccoannt, and ornaments.^ It must bo 
given by the offerer standing in the water of the tank at Thanesar. Grain, clothes or 
cows may be given at home. 

§ The tuld-ddn is an offering equal to one’s weight in grain or coin. It is made by 
wealthy people on their birthday. 

II Other Hindus are, it is said, dressed like Krishna and R£dha. The sihra is a bridal 
chaplet, the maur or mukat is a paper crown, worn by the bridegroom, Knsima as a 
wearer of the latter is called Muktdharf. Shiva or Mahadeva had no maur, even at hie 
wedding, whereas Krishna, always wears the mukat* This is interesting, but it J^ares th^ 
- use-of the crown ut weddings unezphdned^ 
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The Religion of the Brahmans^ 

marry Bh^t Bralimaiis, but take water from tbeir bands and i;ice 

versa. They are ignorant of tbeir own religion and do not worship in 
mctyidcLTSy but tbeir ycit?26os are made by Brabmans ^ and auspicious times 
for weddings, etc,, are fixed by them. They bare the same customs as 
other Hind ds, and believe in their pantheon. Their own tradition is 
that Yazid^s troops on tbeir return, after cutting off Imd.m Husain’s 
head, stopped in Ed,bab, their ancestor’s Iiome at Bd.thowd,l in the 
Sidlkofc District, and placed the head in his bouse. In the morning, 
finding the bead to be that of the Prophet, be kept it, and gave the 
soldiers bis own son’s bead instead, but they discovered that it was 
not the same as the one they bad brout?bt. So Bahab cut off all bis 
seven sons’ heads in succession and gave them to the soldiers. Since 
then Husaihis beg from Muhammadans. 

The eeligioh of the BejlHmahs. 

The Brahman, even the Husaini, is almost always a Hindu, but a 
few have become Sikhs. Conversion, however, does not appear to 
have created any new divisions in the caste, though it has had a 
disruptive influence in the following case The P^tak section of 
the Siirsut Brahmans has two sub -division a, Machhi-kh^n^ and 
Khir-kh^o^. The former are farohits of the third GuitS of the Sikhs 
(Guru Amar Dd,©), who was a Baishnav (abstainer from meat and 
drink). The second Gurli (Angad^ used to eat meat and fish. In 
order to follow the second Gnru’s habit and yet maintain his Baishnav- 
ship, the third Guru gave a fish at the bhaddan (head-shavingl 
ceremony of his son to his arc Tii^, and so his descendants are called 
Machhi-kh^n^s (fish-eaters) to this day. And the descendants of the 
third Guru at a son’s bhaddan at their temple at Gondw^l in Amritsar 
give a fish, made of gram -flour and boiled in oil, to their parohit (a 
descendant of the original Machhi-kh^nd,) instead of a live one. The 
ceremony, however, no longer called &^acZc 7 an~sinoe shaving the head 
is prohibited among the Sikhs — and in its stead, the custom is to make 
the boy wear his hair long like a Sikh’s, whereas before that the boys’ 
hair was out and plaited like a girl’s. 

Beahm-chaei,^ a religious student ,* a Brahman from the time of his investi- 
ture with the Brahmanical thread until he becomes a house-holder; 
one who studies the Vedas under a spiritual teacher; an ascetic, a 
class of Hindu Sddhus. 

Beok-pa, ^highlander,’ a terra applied to the Shin element in Bdltistan ; 

Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Ch. IV. 

BtJEAic, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Bahdwalpur. 

Buch, a J at or Bdjput clan found in Multdn tahsil, where they were settled 
by Shdhzdda Murdd Bakhsh, governor of Multdn, under Shdh Jahdn. 
Bdbb, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Budheke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Budhwal, a clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur, 

Budli, Budni, the people, now extinct or absorbed, which held the country 
from Nangrahd^r to the Indus prior to the Afghan immigrations. They 
were divided into several tribes and are described by the Akhund 
Darweza as Kd-firs, but be does not refer to them as Buddhists. 


* Barmh or jg cciir.jtcd ficjr the Ttcad Bialfia. 
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BugJiti-^Buzurg* 

SuGHTr, Bugtt, also called Zarkanni, an organized. Baloc a wHcli occu- 

pies the angle between tlie frontiers of tlie Punjab and Upper Sindli. 
Its clans are the Eabeja^HoiZi^^ni,* Masori^ Kalpbur, Phong or Mondr^ni 
and Shambani or Kiazai, The last, which is an almost independent 
section, separates the main tribe from our border; while the Marri lie 
still further west. The Bugti are made up of various elements, chiefly 
Hind, but claim descent from Gy^nd^r, son of Mir Ch^kur, whose 
son Raheja gave his name to one of its septs, though the name has an 
Indian sound. The No^/i^ni clan has supernatui-al powers (see p. 46, 
supra) and the Shamb5.ni form a Bvh-tuman, which is sometimes con- 
sidered distinct from the Bng-ti. This tuman has its head-quarters at 
Sydh^f, formerly Marrao or Dera Bibrak (fr. bivaragh, a chief), also 
called Bugti Dera. 

Buha?,, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : also in the Bah4walpur, 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer States, and in Sindh, as well as scattered over 
Mulfcfe and Miizaffargarh. They are labourers, tenants and camel- 
breeders in the South-West Punjab and intermarry with the Dahas, 
Paly^rs and Parli^rs, all branches of the Punwar stock. 

Bue:, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bitkhaei, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : see Sayyid. 

‘Bdkneea, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BuLEd^i (Bnledi, Bulei^Tii, Burdi), an organized Baloch ttiman in Dera Gh4zi 
Kh4n, also found near the Indus in Upper Sindh, in the tract called 
Burdika-, and in the Kachhi territory of KaI4t, 

Buna, BtJNiYA : see 0bam4r. 

Buka, a small J4t clan, found in Jmd. The samadh of its jaihera is at 
Kallu Kotli in Patidla, and it is worshipped at weddings. 

Bu^ana, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpnr. 

Bueajblas, — T he Buraras, originally named Hojali, are claimed by some 
as a Samma sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. Their 
tradition is that they are de-^cended from a R4ja of Girn4r near 
Jun4gadh, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to Isl4m. The 
saint who converted him gave him a bur (Ar. for cloak, ^') whence 

their name. They have three septs : — 

(i) Bhojri or Bhojri-patras, found in BahAwalpur and Bikdner, and 
the highest in status^ {ii) Sathia, and {Hi) Jokhia. 

Bueish : see Tashkun. rm • -i 

Bueea, a Jat tribe, found in Dera Ghazi Eh4n and Bahd.walpur. ^ The^ title 
of J^m is prefixed to their names and it is probably of Sindhi origin. 

Buta, a J^t tribe, apparently confined to Hoshi^rpur. Possibly the same as 
the Bhutta of the Western Plains or the Buttar of the Sikh tract. 

Butaba, fr. butj a stone. A caste of stone-cutters, found in the K4iigra hills, 
who used to be employed on the forts and temples of that tract. Barnes 
described them as idle and dissipated. 

Bu^^ae, a small J^t tribe found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej said to b© 
descended from a Stirajbansi R4jput who came from the Lakki jungle 
and settled first in Gujr4nw41a. Also found as a Hindu J4t clan (agri- 
cultural) in Montgomery. _ t a 1 1 ^ jj 

Buzueg, a title meaning ‘ saint,^ acquired for instance by the Akhuna ox 

Swdt in addition to that of Akhund. 


* With two dLaua Zemakani or Dxnrragh and FhorozAid* 


m 
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Note. — Owing to the confusion between Ch and Chh— ‘Whioh is not confined to writings 
in English — and that between J and Ch, which is frequent in Urdu writing* the articles 
under this letter are not all warranted to be correctly placed. 

OHABELDAs(f), -PANTHT ; a petty sect^ founded by an Arora disciple of Shilmii, 
named Cbabeld^s, wbose sbrine is at Makbow^l *KaUn in the Sangbar 
tabsil of Dera Gbd» 2 ii Kb^n. Its tenets differ little from tbose of 
Sbdmji^s followers. See Sb^md^si. 

OHACHAia, an agricultural clan, found in Sbabpur and Multan, classed as JaJ 
in tbe latter District. In Babdiwalpur tbe Obdicbays claim Mugbal 
origin and tbey produce tables tracing tbeir descent from Timtir wbom 
tbey connect witb Abbd.s, cousin of Husain, son of Ali. But tradition 
says tbat tbe Surar, Subbi^go, Silro and Obd,obar tribes were once slaves 
of R^ja Bangd, R^i, raja of Amrko^, and tbat J^m Jbakbar redeemed 
tbem, and there is a saying ; 

Sii/i^aVy Suhhago, Silro^ chauthi CTiaeharid, 

Anda hd Jam Jhahhare ha hdhndn Bunga Ma, 

Surar, Sabbago (or Subbd.g4), Silro (or Silrd), (these three) and a 
fourth tribe, tbe Cbd.obar were tbe slaves of Bunga Rai ; it was J^m 
Jbakbar who brought tbem,^^ (effecting tbeir emancipation from Bung^ 
Rai). 

Tbe Chdicbars have several septs : — Raj-de, tbe highest in status ; 
Rabm^ni, wbose ancestors were Tchaltfas of Gbaus Bab^-ud-Din Zakariya : 
hence tbey are also called Sbaikb-Rabmfei, and some sanctity still 
attaches to tbe sept ; N^rang, Jugd,na, Jbunjba,^ Obbutta, Gureja, ' 
Rukana, Halra, Mudda, Duwd^ni, Dobija, Gabrd»ni, Mtiria, Kbaryani 
and Zakri^ni or followers of Gbans Bab^-nd-Din Zakariya. 

Tbe whole tribe, however, are followers of tbat saint and never 
become disciples of any bnt bis descendants. Cb^obar is also an Ar^in 
clan in tbe Punjab. Cf. Cbacbbar. 

OflACHHAB, an Ard.in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

ChadIna, a Kambob clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ChaddhAj (?) a sept of Kbatris and of Jd,ts. 

Chadurab, tbe correct form of Cbb^dbar {q. -r.). 

Ohaddu, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in SMbpur. 

Ohadhar, an agricultural clan found in Sbabpur, Multan and Montgomery 
(Muhammadan). It is classed as 3&t in tbe two latter districts. Doubt- 
less tbe same as tbe Obb^dbar (g. v .) . 

OeADwf, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

OhXhak, a doubtful synonym of ObSbng. 

Ohahang, see Ohdbng. 

Ohaha?., a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in 
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Chahai,^ or more correctly One o£ the largest Jdt tribes in the 

Ptmjdb. They are found in greatest numbers in Pati^la^ but are very 
numerous in A mb^la and Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Gurd^spur, and extend 
all along under the hills as far west as Guir^nwd.la and Si^lkot. It is 
said that Agarsen Stirajbansi had four sons, Oh^hil, Ohhina, Chima, 
and Sd.hi, and that the four J^t tribes who bear these names are 
sprung from them : (yet they intermarry). Their original home was 
M^lwa, whence they migrated to the Puni^b. According to aniother story 
their ancestoi‘ was a Tunwar Ejijput called Edjd Kikh, who came from 
the Deccan and settled at Kahlur. His son Birsi married a J^t woman, 
settled at Matti in the Md,lwa about the time of Akbar, and founded 
the tribe. 

In Amritsar the Ohd,hil say that Ob^hal was a son of E^jd. Khang, 
who once saw some fairies bathing in a tank. He seized their clothes 
and only restored them on condition that one of them became his 
bride. One Jchhrdn was given him, on condition that he never abused 
her, and she bore him a son, but one day he spoke harshly to her and she 
disappeared.* But to this day no Chdhil ever abuses his daughter ! Settled 
first at Kot Gaddna near Delhi, the Chdhil migrated to Pakhi ChdhiMn 
near Ambdla and there founded Eala Joga or Jogarla in the Mdlwa. 

The Ohdhil affect Jogi Pir, originally Joga, son of Eajpdl, who is said 
to have been killed, after fighting with the Mughals even when he had 
been decapitated. Jogi Plr is their cJihara {? j atheo'a) , and a fair is held 
in his honour on the 4th naurdtra in Asauj. In Jind the Ohd.hil 
claim descent from Bala, a Chauhto E^jput who took a wife, and 
so lost caste, but he acquired influence by accepting offerings made to 
Guga, and Ch^hils, whatsoever their caste, still take these offerings.t 
In Jind the Ohdhil worship Khera Bhumia, 

They are probably, says Mr. Fagan, B^ris, originally settled in 
Biktoer. . 

Chahal, a Hindu and Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. 

ChXhno, Ohang, a minor agricultural caste, found in the western portion of 
the lower ranges of K^ngra and Hoshi^rpur. In the Dasuya tahsil of. 
the latter district they own some villages, but are generally tenants. 
The term appears to be a purely local synonym of B^hti or Ghirth. 
The Ch^ng is quiet and inoffensive, diligent and a good cultivator, like 
the Saini of the plains. 

Chaik, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary priests of* Keonthal. 

Ohaina, a small tribe, classed as J^t, in Dera Ghd>zi Khdn. 

Ohak, (1) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in' Amritsar, (2) a sept of 
to which Etojha is sometimes said to have belonged.^ 

Chaki, Chakani, the Multd.ni equivalent for Teli or oilman. 

\ 

* Throng an opening in the roof— and so the ChA-hil do not make openings in their roofs . 
to. this day. ^ They also avoid wearing red clothes ; and, till recently, at any rate, did not' 
Tise baked bricks in their houses — a relic of the time when they were nomads, probably. 

t In Jind tahsil it is indeed said that the pujdris of Giiga are generally called chdhil • in 
Sangrur they are known as hhagats. In PatiAla Ohahil is said to have been born of a hill 
fairy : and Baland Jogi Fir is worshipped as th^r/athercp. ^ ^ ^ 

J PanjAbi Dioty., p. 179. 
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Chakabke, a Ktarral clan (agriculfcnral) found in Montgomery. 

Chakoba, q,J&% clan (agriculfeural) found in Mult4n. 

CsAKBALAwf, fi\ Chakr^la a village in Mi4nw4li : a new sect, wliicli 
, rejects more than half the Qurd,n^ founded by one Ghulam Nabi of 
Chakrd,la, whose followers call themselves AM-i-Qurdn^ i.e.^ believers 
in the Qur^n only. It rejects all the other traditions of the Prophet. 
Its founder has now changed his name to AbdulMh as he objected 
to being called ghulam (servant) of the Prophet. He believes that the 
Qurd.n is the only book which lays down what is required of a true 
Muslim and that the other subsidiary books and sayings of Muhammad 
are of no account. He has accordingly devised a new form of prayer 
which is distinct from that prescribed by the Prophet. 

^ His followers are numerous in the Shdhb^z Khel and T4ru Kiel 
villages of the MMnwd,li tahsil, as well as in Dera Ismail Kh^n and 
Lahore. A monthly journal called the Ishdat-ul- Quran used to be 
published by Shaikh Ohifctu, a leading adherent of the sect in Lahore. 
As the sect did not thrive at Lahore its founder has now settled in 
Dera Ismail Khdn. 

Ohamal^ a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chamain, a tribe of Gnjars, claiming* descent from a Tnnwai* Rajput by a 
Gujar mother. Tney came from Delhi and are very old inhabitants of 
the Karn^l District, having possibly been expelled from Delhi by Sher 
Shd,h. Chamain is probably only a local appellation. 

Ohamae, Ohamid,r, fern. Oharadjri, -i&i. 

The Ohamd,r is the tanner aud leather-worker of North-Western In- 
dia,* and in the western parts of the Punjab he is called Mochi whenever 
he is, as he generally is, a Musalm^n, the caste being one and the same. 
The name Chamd.r is derived from the Sanskrit charmakth^a or worker 
iu hides,^' But in the e^st of the Punjab he is far more than a leather- 
worker. He is the general coolie and field labourer of the villages; and 
a Oham^r, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any rate, will 
answer Coolie^’ as often as Cham^r.^^t They do all the hegdr, or 
such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watch- 
men, and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they 
need it. They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven- 
footed animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Ohdhrds. 
They make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other 
leather work; and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in 
. the fields, each family supplying each cultivating association with the 
continuous labour of a certain number of hands. All this they do as 
village menials, receiving fixed customary dues in the shape of a share 
of the produce of the fields. In the east and south-east of the Punjdb 
the village Oham^rs also do a great deal of weaving, which however is 
paid for separately. The Chamd»rs stand far above the Ohtihrs^s in social 


* Sherring has a long disquisition on the Chamir caste, which apj^ars to be much toor# 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindustan than in the Ptmjib. 

I Why is a Cham^r always addressed with ** Oh Ohamar he ** instead of ” Oh 
as any other caste would be ? , 
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position, and some of their tribes are almost accepted as Hindus.* They 
are generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal 
origin, though here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by 
members of other and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. 
The people say : 

Karid Brahman, got Chamdr 
In he sdth na utrie pjdr. 

Do not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamd^r/^ 
one being as unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for 
beauty, and loss of caste is often attributed to too great partiality for 
a Cham4ri. 

The traditional origin of the 0ham4rs is that Chanu (or Ohanwe) and 
Banu were two brothers: the former removed a cow’s carcase with his 
own hands and so Banut out-casted him.J In Kaptirth ala, however, 
another version is current, and according to this G^t told his brother 
Met to remove a carcase and then declined to associate with him for 
doing so, and the Mirasi who witnessed the incident, took Gdt’s part. 
From Mat are descended the Cham^rs. 

Synonyms . — It is dijBScult to say what are the real synonyms of Chamd.r. 
The term Chuhr^-Cham^r is often used to denote the group formed by 
the two castes, just as Mochi-JuMhd is used, but it does nob imply that 
the two castes are identical. Just as the Muhammadan Chamdir is 
styled Mochi so the Sikh Chamdr is called Ramdasia (qq, v.). In Sirsa 
a Chamdr is called Meghwdl as a compliment, bub opprobionsly he is 
styled Dhed§ or Dherh, a term applied to any ^low fellow \ The 
^ Meghwdl’ claim descent from Megh-rikh who was created by Narain. 

Groups . — The Chamdrs are divided into several sub-castes. In the 
Eastern Punjdb there appear to be at least five true sub-castes which 
do not intermarry. These are in order of precedence : — . 

i. Chdndor, said in Delhi to trace itis origin from Benares, possibly 
from some association with Kabir. It is the principal sub* 
caste in Hissdr, including Sirsa, and its members do not tan, 
leaving that to the Chatnrangs and Khatiks, and working only 
iu prepared leather. See also under Meghwdl. 

11 . Baiddsi or Habddsi, named after Eai Dds Bhagat, himself a 
Chamdr, a contemporary of Kabir, and like him a disciple of 
Rdmdnand. It is the prevalent sub-caste in Karndl and its 
neighbo urhood. 

iii. J atia, found in greatest numbers about the neighbourhood of 
, Delhi and Gurgdon. They work in horse and camel hides, 
which are an abomination to the Chdndar, probably as having 
the foot uncloven ; and are perhaps named from the word jat 


* The Chamirs will eat food prepared by any tribe except the Khakrob (Ohnhra) Kaniar 
Saasi and Nat Smoking is only alb* wed amon^ themselves and they will hot eat or 
drmk from a Dhobi, a D^tn or a Nilgar (indigo dyer). [K«rnal]. 

t Bami or.Banwe here would appear to be the eponym of the Bania caste, which is said 
to still worship an ar and a rambi at weddings. 

I A Btim witnessed the occurrence, and so to this day no Obam^,r w)U eat or drink 
from a Dum or Mirisi’s hands. 

•ft separate caste in the Central Provinces, though closely allied 

■mtli the Chamir. The Dhed is also a large tribe in Kachh and Sindh, also Milled Bhambi, 
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a camel-grazier. ,On the other hand, they are said to obtain 
the services of Gaur Brahmans, which would put them above 
all other Oham^rs, who have to be content with the minisatrtions 
of the outcast Ohamarwa Brahman. 

iv. Ohainbar, the prevalent sub-caste further west about Jullundur 
and Xiudhid-na. 

V. Golia, lowest of all the sub-castes, indeed Golia is the name of 
a section of many menial castes in the Eastern Punjab, and 
in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the 
caste. 

‘Further west, in Ndbha, the sub-castes are, however, said to be four 
in number, viz. 

1. Buna (Btinia). 

2. Chamd-r. 

4.’ OhaX7&) } who touoli unclean things. 

The Bfina appears in LudhMna as the Bunia, a Sikh Ohamdir, who 
having taken to weaving ranks higher than the workers in leather. The 
Kahtia* is also said to be a Sikh Oham^r who has taken to weaving, 
but many Rahtias are Muhammadans. 

Territorially the Chamnrs in Patiala are divided into two groups which 
do not inteimarry and thus form sub-castes. These are the B4g:ri, or 
immigrants from the Bagar, found in the south-east of the State, 
and the Desi. 

Among the Desi iu Patiala two occupational groups are found, v{z.» 
the Oham^rs who make shoes, and the Bonas, the latter sub-caste 
being weavers of blankets by occupation and Sikhs by religion. 

The Jind account divides the Oham^rs into 5 sub-castes, viz., E4ni- 
ddsi, Jati4, Ch^mar (5tc),’P4thi and Raigar, but it is not clear whether 
these are occupational or territorial or sectarian groups. The Nabha 
account says they are divided into 4 groups, viz., Chanwar, Jati4, 
Bahmnia (?) and Oldmay {sic). The Oh^nwar ^re again divided into 
two sub-castes (?), Ohdnwar proper, who are Sultdnis by religion and 
workers in leather; and the Bonas (or blanket- weavers) who are Sikhs 
of Guru Govind Singh. The Bonas are not found in the south-east. 
The Jati4s (descendants of Jatti, wife of Ramd4s) are found only in 
the south-east and are regarded as inferiors by the Ohdnwars, who do 
not drink or smoke with them. A curious story is told of the origin 
of the Jati4s, connecting the name with jhant (pubes). No Ghanwar 
Chamar would give the Jatias^ forefather a girl to wife, so he married 
a Chuhra^s daughter, but the j^heras were not completed when a dispute 
arose, so the Chuhras and Jati^s perform^ half the pheras outside and 
the rest inside i.be house until recectly. I'he Jatia tan horse and camel 
hide, while the Chanwars of B^wal only tan the skins of kine, which 
the JatidiS refuse to touch. 


* In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members of any low caste, snch as OhamAr 
or Ch-ahya. Mr. Wilson, however, had never heard the word used. In Patiila it is said to 
be applied to a Sihh ChamiSr. 
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Tlie Balimma also claim descent from a wife of Edimd^s, and wear the 
janeo and thus assert their superiority over other Oham^rs, but they 
are not found in Nd,bLa. 

The Bildi is apparently the village messenger of the Delhi division. 
He is at least as often a Chuhra as a Ohamdr^ and ought perhaps to be 
classed with the former. But there is a Oham^r clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dusd^dh is a Purbi tribe of Ohamdrs^ and has apparently come 
into the Punjab with the troops, being returned only in Delhi, Lahore^ 
and Ainbd,la, 

Of the above groups it is clear that some are true sub-castes^ based 
on occupation, while others like the Buna are merely occupational 
groups which may or may not intermarry with other groups. This differ- 
entiation of the groups by occupation is most fully developed in the 
eastern and sub-montane tracts, where the Chamars form an exceedingly 
large proportion of the population and are tihe field-labourers of the 
villages. But in the central districts their place in this respect is 
taken by the Chuhra. In the west, too, the leather-worker, like all 
other occupational castes, is much less numerous than in the east. 
The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous in 
the eastern Districts, where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. And, when the Chamd.r sticks to leather-working in 
the eastern Districts, he is apparently dubbed Ohamrang or Dabgar, 
]ust as in the Punjab proper a Chamdr who has adopted Isldm,. and 
given up working in cow-hide becomes a Mussalmdn Khatfk tanner. 


The gots or sections of the Chamdrs are very numerous, and some 
of them are large. They include the Chauhdn and BhattJ gots^ 
(numerous in the central and eastern Districts, especially Ambdla) and 


Badhan. 

Bains. 

Batoi. 

Bhdti. 


Ghameri. 

Hir. 

Jdl. 

Kathdna, 


Mahmi. 

Phundwdl. 

Sindhti. 


Of these eleven gots all but the Kathdna are found in the Jullundur 
division. 


The Chamdrs are by religion Hindus or Sikhs. 

Owing to the fact that the famous hhcigat Bdmdds was a Chamdr 
by caste, many Chamdrs are Rarnddsiast by sect, and of this sect again 
some are also Sikhs. 


Rdmdds was a descendant of Ohanu, His mother, Kalsia, was child- 
less, but one day a fdgiT came to her and she gave him flour, in return 
for which he promised her a son. On his return his guru cross-ques- 
tioned him, as he Was unable to pronounce the name ^ Parmeshwar,' and 
learning of his promise declared that, as no son had been bestowed on 
Kalsia in her destiny, iHxQ fagir himself must be born to her. So he 

* The two most numerous gots among the Mochis also. They may of course have adopted 
these names from the Rajputs, as Rains and Sindhu may have been bjr rowed from 
the Jats. 

t The Bdmd^sia also claim descent from Bamdas. The Rdmdaaia (Sikhs) take the 
pahul from Chamdrs and drink amrit at their hands. The Ma2sbabi take them from the 
sweepers* hands. (Kapurthala). 
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was r^om aa Rdmdds, who is called Eaid^s in Bdwal. As his mother 
was a Chamdri he refused her breasts, until his guru bade him suck. 
One day when placed by his mother at a spot where RamaNand used 
to pa.ss, he was touched by that taacher^s sandals, and when he cried 
out was told by him to be silent and repeat Rd,m Thus was 

supernatural power bestowed upon him. 

Contrary to the Chamars" customs llamdd,s wore a janeo, sounded a 
conch, and worshipped idols. The Brahmans appealed to the magis- 
trate, whereupon Eamd^s cast the idols into a tank, but they returned 
to him, whereas the Brahmans ^ failed in a similar test. Again, cutting 
his neck open Ramd^s exhibited 4 jttneos^ of gold, silver, copper and 
thread, typical of the 4 yugas» Thenceforth he was known as a 
famous hhagat*^ 

Cham^r women wear no nose-ring, but among the Bunas it is worn 
by married women, not by widows. The Oh^rimars of B4wal do not 
. wear gold nose-rings, and all the Oham^rs of that locality avoid 
clothes dyed in^ saffron, and the nse of gold. They also use beestings 
only after offering it to the gods on the amdwas* 

Chamarwa Brahman, the Brahman of the Cham^rs : see Brahman. Also 
a sub-casta of the Oham^rs in N4bha {see Ohamd.r). 

Chambial, a Rajput sept (Hindu) of the first' grade— deriving its name 
from Chamba State : cf. Mandidl, Jasw^l, Pathd.nia, etc. 

Ohamer, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chamang, the caste or class which in Kand,war works in leather, correspond- 
ing to the Ohamar of the plains. 

Ohamkanni, or P^ra Ohamkanni, a small tribe of Ghoria 'Khel Pathans 
found in Kurram, . * 

Chamra£?g, (a synonym of Ohamar, chiefly returned from Patid^la and 
Si^lkot), the term chamrang is probably a purely occupational term. 
The chamrang does not stain or dye leather, but only tans it : fr. 
rangnd (which as applied to leather means to ^ tan Tlhe chamrang 
moreover only tans ox and buffalo hides, and does not work in the 
leather which he tans. By caste he is probably always a Cham^r. 
In Delhi the term appears to be practically a synonym for Khatik 
( ^. ), but the Khatik is, strictly speaking, a carrier, not a tanner, and 
a Muhammadan, while the chamrang is a Hindu. In Gujrdt also 
the chamrang is identical with the Khatik:. - 

Ohamte, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chanal, or probably Ohanndl, from Ohd-nddla, whom all Sanskrit authorities 
represent as begotten by a Stidr^ on a Brahman. His occupation is 
carrying out corpses, executing criminals, and other abject oflBces 
for the public service.t The menial class of K^ngra and Mandi, 
corresponding to the Dagi in Kullu and the Koli in the Simla Hills, ' 

* In Jind tlie HamdAsias aro the dominant group and form a. sub-caste, which has Suets 

BerwArl. Mahi^ Siddhu. ^ 

Ohauh^n, Sanyar. * Linh-mir. 

Gord. Laria. Lokrn, 

t Colebrooke, Essays, 274, . . 
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tlie ClianSls in K^ngra appear to be inferior to the Kolia of that Dis- 
trict, and some of them at least will not touch dead cattle, or mix on 
equal terms with those who do. On the other hand, in Kullu Sar^j 
some of the Ohanals rank below Kolis. Ddgi-Chan^l is a very common 
term for the caste : and in Kullu it appears to include the Nar. Yet 
. a Ohand,! of Mandi State will not intermarry with a Ddgi of Kullu. 
The Chandl is also found in Chamba, where the proverb goes : Chandl 
jethciy jRdthi hanetTia^ ^ The low caste is the elder and the Rdthi the 
younger brother,^ doubtless pointing to a tradition that the Chanal 
represents an earlier or aboriginal race. See the articles on Ddgi, and 
Koli. 

Ohahah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chananyi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chanbal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chanpal,-iti, an outcast, one of lowcaste. Pnnjdbi Dicty., p. 187. See 
Chandl. 

OnANUAn, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Sidlkot;. Cf. Ohandarh. 

Oha^darh, a Jdt sept, found west of the Rdvi : Punjdbi Dicty,, p. 1 87. 
Doubtless = Ohddhar or Chhadhar, {q. v.) ^ 

Chaotarsevi, syn. Parbhii Kdyasth : one of the two classes of Kdyasthas 
(g. -y.)— found in the Deccan. 

Oha^PBAR, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chandel. One of the 86 royal (Edjput) races, and fully described in ElliotPs 
Bacesofthe N.-W.Frovinces. It is not impossible that they are the 
sam© stock* as the Chanddl, outcasts where subjects, Rdjputs where 
dominant. They are returned chiefly from the &mla HiU State of 
Biidspur. Rdjput tradition in Karndl avers that the Ohandel once held 
Kaithal and Sdmdna, but were driven towards the Siwdliks by the 
Mandhdrs. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all the 
Edjput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the 
ruling family of Biidspur is Ohandel. 

Chanber, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chanbia, (1) a Baloch tribe : see Baloch : (2) Ohdndia, a Jdt clan (agricul- 
tural) found in Multdn. 

Chaotia, a sept of Edjputs, found in Kahlur and descended from Gambhxr 
Ohand, younger son of Pahar Chand, 24th Rdjd of that State. 

CnAiiiBiiA, a Rdjput sept, of the second grade, said to he found in* Hoshidrpur. 
Probably = Ohandel(<x), ^ * 

OsAOTRAR, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Doubtless = 
Chhddhar. 

Ohanbu, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and in Multdn. In the 
latter District it is classed as Jdt. 

Ohanbdr,-war, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. ^ 

C^ANBYi, a Kmboh clan (agricultural) found ip Amritsap, 
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OHANa^ see OHalmg. 

ChangalI, a Jd,t clan (agricultnral) found in Multdln* 

Cha^tggar^ fern. - 1 , -idnij m (Ohhanggar in Mnlttoi). The Ohanggars are 
outcasts of probably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in Gu jr^t, 
Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, and Faridkot, but especially in Si^lkot 
and they say that their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. They 
are originally a vagrant tribe who wander about in search of work ; 
but in the neighbourhood of large cities they are settled in colonies. 
They will do almost any sort of work, but are largely employed in 
agriculture, particularly as reapers ; while their women are very generally 
employed in sifting and cleaning grain for grain-dealers. They are all 
MusalmdrBS and marry by nikdhy and say that they were converted by 
Shams Tabriz of |Multdn, who bade their ancestor, a Hindu Ed-jput, support 
himself by honest labour and husk the wild sawanh in the jungles because 
it was good {changa). Their clans are said to be Phtilan, Ghauhan, 
Manh^Sj and Sarohe.* Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; 
but these are blue, not red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not 
at all given to crime. They have a dialect of their own regarding which, 
and indeed regarding the tribe generally, the late Dr. Leitner published 
some interesting information. He says that they ca.U themselves not 
Ohanggar but Ohubna, and plausibly suggests that Ohanggar is derived 
from chhdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Ohanggar is another 
form of Zingari ; but Dr. Leitner does not support the suggestion. 

OhA'NGRI, a sept of Hanets which holds Pheta and half -Dharuth far g anas 
in Kuthdr. 

OhanI, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chankae, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

OhanisTj an agricultural clan found in Slidilipur. 

Ohannae, a clan (agricultural) found in Lodlirdn talisil, MulM.n District. 
They are said to be connected with the Jhakkars and other tribes 
in the couplet • 

JhahTcar, Channar, Kanjun, Nun teatera. 

Sin JRane Shaitan de ^anje hvjh hhard. 

All these five clans assume the title of R5na. In Bah^walpur they 
are also called Ohannun-di and are found chiefly in the harda/ris of 
Bah^bwalpur and Ahmadpur East, as cultivators, and in the Kohi, as 
landowners and cattle-breeders. Their septs are : Admani, Bi.m, 'Wfsal, 
Bhojar, and Bharpdl, said by some ot the tribe to be descended from Pfr 
Channar, but the more general belief is that the Pir never married and that 
the Ohannars are descended from his seven brothers, sonsof Rai Sandhlla. 

• The Channars are, however, believed to be an offshoot of the Mahrs. 

Channar Pir. — Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Pir Channar, or Chanan Pfr, son of Rai Sandhila. Sayyid JaMl visited the 
city of the Rai, now in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was 
any Muhammadan in the city, male or female. He was told thai: there 
w^ none and he then asked if any woman was pregnant. The Rai said 
his wife was, and the Sayyid then ordered him to employ a Muhammadan 
midwife for the child would be a saint. When the child was bom the Rai 


* Or, in Kap4xthal4 Bhnllar, Bliatti, Cbaaliin, Tfir and Khoiiar. 
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Channozai^GhaudhrmL 


exposed Mm on tlie hillockj but a cradle of sctntal wood descended from 
heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai Sandhila endeavoured to take 
the child out of the cradle, but failed, as, whenever he approached, the 
cradle rose in the air. When the child grew up, he accepted Makhdum 
Jahanidn as his Pir, and as he was brought up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efficacious for the rearing of children. The Channar tribe 
is descended from the seven brothers of the Pir. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat 
being eaten by both as brethren. Hindus are not polluted by contact 
with Muhammadans at the shrine. 

Channozai, a Path^n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohanon, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd.nr 

Ohanwal, returned as a Rd.jput sept in Hoshid,rpur. 

Ohanwan, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chapparband, Ohhapriband. See Ohuhr^. 

Oharak. Cf, Bh^t. 

Ohabax-Dasi, a modern offshoot of the Bairdgie, for an account of which 
see pages 87-38 above. 

Chabhoya, Oharho^j* (the fern, in Mult^ni is said to be chhirohi, P. Dicty., 
pp, 195, 226). 

The Gharhoa is the Dhobi and Ohhimba of the Multdn division and 
the Deraj^t and not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Lildri 
and Rangrez also. In his capacity of washerman he is, like the Dhobi, 
a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. He is also found in 
Bahawalpur, in Gujr^t (where he is described as a dyer in reds), and in 
Peshawar. See Dhobi, 

Oh ASTI, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chateba, in M. chatrera, see Chitera. 

Chatbath, a Hamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 
in the latter District they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Chatta, see next. 

Chattha.— A Jat tribe apparently confined to Gujranwdla, in wMch district 
they hold 81 villages. They claim to be descended from Ohatta, a 
grandson of Prithi Rai, the Chauhdn King of Dehli, and brother of the 
ancestor of the Ohima. In the 10th generation from Ohatta or, as other- 
wise stated, some 500 years ago, Dahru came from Sambhal in Morada- 
b^d, where the bards of the Karn^l Ohauhdns still live, to the banks of the 
Chenab and married among the J^t tribes of Gujrdiuw^la, They were 
converted to Islam about 1600 A. D. They rose to considerable politi- 
cal importance under the Sikhs ; and the history of their leading family 
is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 ff of Ms Punjab Chiefs. 

Chattabsaz, an umbrella-maker : probably to be included among the Tarkhans. 

Ohattal, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chaudhrial, a faction or party wMch is opposed to the Zamind4r (also called 
Ohaudhri) party in the Ohakw^ tahsil of Jhelum. Broadly speaking 


*|C/. the iPalochi /arsodha, clothes-washer. 


Ghci/Uid/n-^ Cha/uhdn. 


15 ^ 


the Chandh^ls are the representatives of the old taluqddrs, whereas 
the Zaromdars represent the new men put in during iSikh rule. The 
former is the more numerous and powerful, hut the latter is' more 
united. Marriages between members of these factions are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. These fac- 
tions have ramifications which extend into Find Dadan Khdn tahsil 
across the Sh^pur Salt Eange and down into the Shdhpur plains. For 
a fuU account see the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 126-8. 

OHAtTBEi-— (i) .A. tribe found in Bah4walpnr. They have four main septs, 
Janjani, Jasr4ni, Samd4ni, and Dhad4ni. They say that their original 
r't™®;ji7%fi Saljuki. {ii) a faction ; i. q. Zamind4r : see 


Chacghatta, (1) a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : (2) a J4t 
clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ohauhan, a great E4jput tribe, one of the Agnikulas, and also one of the 86 
(royal) rulmg races. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole 
EAjput race, and to them belonged Pirthi 114], the last Hindu ruler of 
Hindustdn. Before the seat of their power was moved to Delhi, Aimer* 
and S4mbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their 
ejectment from Delhi they are said to have crossed the Jumna to 
Sdmbhal in Mur4d4b4d, and there still dwell the genealogists and bards 
of the Chauh4n of the Nardakt of Kam4l and Amb41a in which Districts 
they have retained their dominant position more than elsewhere in the 
Punjab. 


The Ohauhdns in Ambdla claim to belong to the Bachas got and to 
be of Surajbansi descent. In this District they hold J69 villages, and 
their traditions give them the following pedigree and history 

EAja N4nai Rao, took Sambhal in MurAdabAd. 

Balla-kiind. 


Eana Harra f ; in the 5th generation founded 
Pandri and Hahri, c. &88 A. D. 


Angha, ancestor 
of the Adhoa 
Kdjputs. 


jEiantha»§ 
Snbh Mai. 


j Amb^la traditions mention Alal-kundor-pnri as their seat before Aimer was 
that Bana Har Eai founded Jdndla in the P^nipat tahsil : thence 
me Chanhan spread northwards. In Karnil their chaudhridts are Gnmthala, Bao Sambhl! 
Hahn and, chief of all, Jdndla. 

t ^or the Ohanh^n migrations and their conquest of the Pnndi'rs see the article on 
Rajputs. 

t Bana Harra also had four illegitimate sons, by a Rorni, a Griijarf, a Jatni and a Hniamni 
r^pectively. The latter’s son, Kawal Kaj, founded a bdra, or group of 12 villages, of 
Rajputs : the Jdtnfa son, Bhadhi, was the ancestor of the Mudhul Jats who hold two 
o^as, one in Kalsora in Thanesar, the other in Sabaranpur. Bnt the Karnal tradition is 
dinerent. It assigns to Bdnd Harrai two Rdjput wives and five of inferior status, viss,^ a 
Ropni, descendants form the Dopla got of the Roys, a Jdtni, a Gujari, a Jogin and a 

Nain. Xne descendants of the two latter are the Rajputs of Mustafdhdd pargana in Jagadhri 
the Jdtnrs and Gujarfs progeny appear to have settled east of the Jumna. 

§ Eai^ha or Ranta was the son of Rana Har Rai’s old age and his step-brothers 
minted his legitimacy. 6o be appealed to the king of Delhi and his mother said that she 
had fed tim Band on a fish supposed to possess aphrodisiac qualities. The king 

declared that RantA s sweat would smell of the fish if be were legitimate. He fulfilled the 
test and was declared l^ptimate. 
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dhauTidn^Chdula. 

Eantha’s descendants drove tlie Koli Rajputs across tlie Tangri, where 
they may still be found. Tilok Ohand, son of Subh Mal^ his descendant, 
retained 84 out of the 169 Ohauhdn villages — -the cJiaurdsi; while Subh 
Mai’s second son, Md,nak Ohand, turned Muhammadan and took the 
jpachdsi or 85 remaining- Jagajit, 8th in descent from Tilok Chand, 
was Guru Govind Singh^s antagonist c. 1700 A. D. In 1756 his 
grandson, Fateh Ohand, with his two sons Bhup Singh and Chuhar 
Singh, fled from Ahmad Sh^h Durrani into Kotdha where 7,000 Chauhd;ns 
were massacred by the imperial forces under the Rai of Kotdha. 

In Hiss4r the true Ohauh^ns are immigrants and may be divided into 
two branches, the Nimr4na* and Sidhmukh or, as they call themselves, 
Bd,r4 Th4l. The Nimr4n4s who are descendants of E4jS Sang4t, a 
great-grandson of Ohahir Deo, brother of Pirthi R4j, are sub-divided into 
two clans, R4th and Bdgauta, both of which came from GurgdiOn, the 
former tracing their origin to J^tusd»na. The name B^gauta would 
appear to be connected with Bighota.t 

The B4rd, Th^l had a group of 12 villages near Sidhmukh in Bikaner, 
close to a famous shrine of Guga. 

The Sohu and Ohotia Pachd,das claim 0hauh4n descent. 

The Ohauhdns own a few villages to the south of Delhi city and have 
a small colony near Jakhauli in Sonepat tahsil, but in this District 
they have adopted widow remarriage and are disowned by their fellow 
Rajputs, but they are the best cultivators of the tribe, and otherwise 
decent and orderly. 

In the central and some western Districts the Ohauhdns are found 
classed indifferently as Rajput or Jd.t, e. g,^ in Si^Ikot.J 

In Amritsar they are classed as an agricultural tribe (Rd.jput, Jat and 
Gujar), and they are also so classed in Montgomery (Rajput and Jdit) 
and in Sh^hpur. 

In Bah4walpur the Chauh^ns have three clans : — ^Khdlis ; Hamshix’a 
[found mainly in U ch ipeshlcdri — they claim that Muhammad Husain, 
their ancestor, was Akbar^s foster-brother {hamsMr)^ but others say they 
are Hashmiras not Hamshlras] ; and Khichchi, who claim to be 
descended from TChichchi Kh4n, ruler of Ajmer 700 years ago, and say 
their ancestor founded Shergadh in Montgomery. Few in number they 
are confined to the kdrddri of EZhairpur East, where they are carpenters 
and hhatiJcs by trade, though in Mult4n they are well-to-do landowners. 

Numerous and other tribes comprise Ohauhdn sections or have 
sections which claim Ohauhdin descent, indeed it would be difficult to. 
name a large caste in the Punjab which has not a Ohauh^n section, e.gr. 
see Oliam^r. Tbe Kichi and Yaraich are also numerous Chauh^n 
clans in the Punjab, For the general history of the Ohauhdns and 
their organisation see Rajput. 

Chaula, Ohiiwala : lit. a preparation of rice : a section of the Aroras. 

* NTiraTana is a small state, a feudatory of Alwar, and ruled by a Cliau]id.n family. 
fEliotpenMons four tracts as held by the Alanot Chauhans, viz., RAth, Bighota, 
JDhundhoti and Chandwar. Of these, RAth, the largest, lies mostly in Alwar, but it 
includes Barnaul, now in Patiala territory. Bfghota lies north of EAth, and Dhundhoti 
between Bighota and Hariana. 

J Punjab Customary Law, XlT, p. 2. 
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OhawaS, an agricultural clan found in SMlipur. 

Ohaweka, an agricultural clan found in Sii^lipur. 

Ohechi^ a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

OheIiA^ (i) a disciple ; (ii) a sept of tlie Si^ls, v, ; (iii) a fern, diminutive form 
{chelri) is used in the sense of ^'witcli'’ or ^ malignant female spirit/ 

Chekita, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Oheitjij (i) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsai% (n) a sept of the 
Gil J^ts, apparently confined to Hoshiarpur. 

Chet-eami. — The name of a sect founded by one Chet Rd;m^ an Arora of 
Buchhoke, which is still the central sanctuary of the sect^ though its 
monastic headquarters are outside the Taxali Gate at Lahore. Chet E^m 
became a disciple of Mahbfib Sh^h^ a Jaldli fag^irj of the Chishtia sect. 
After his death Chet Ram slept upon his tomb and there had a vision 
of Christ which is described in a Panjdbi poem, partly composed by him^ 
partly by his successors or followers. On his death in 1894 Chet Efim 
was cremated and his ashes drunk in water by his enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. Before dying he had designated the site of a future Chet-rfimi 
town to be called Isfipuri or ^ Jesus^ town/ and there his bones and 
those of Mahbtib Shfih are to find their eventual resting-place. Re- 
garding the creed of the sect Dr. H, D. Griswold writes:^ — '^The 
Ohet-rfimi sect holds a double doctrine of the Trinity, There is 
the Christian Trinity consisting of Jesus, the son of Mary, the 
Holy Spirit, and God, which is found in the Ohet-rfimi creed. 
There is also what might be called a Hindu Trinity consisting of 
Allfih, Parmeshwar, and Khudfi. AUfih is the Creator, Parmeshwar, 
the Preserver, and Khudfi, the Destroyer. This idea is, of course, 
based upon the ffindu doctrine of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva as 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, respectively. The three potencies 
of the universe, namely Allfih, Parmeshwar, and Khudfi have their 
counterpart in the human body, which, from this point of view, is a 
kind of miorocosmos. There is a generative part corresponding to 
Allfih, a nourishing part (the breast) corresponding to Parmeshwar, 
and a destroying part (the head) corresponding to Khudfi.^^ The 
Ohet-rfimis frequently carry a long rod surmounted by a cross, on 
which is inscribed their confession of faith. Some form of baptism 
also appears to be practised, but they distinguish between the external 
and internal rite, and are said to have four kinds of outward baptism, 
with water, earth, air and fire. Earth-baptism is used when a lay 
member tears off bis clothes, casts dust upon his head and becomes 
a Ghet-rfimi monk, to mark his renunciation of the world. The monks 
are the clergy of the sect, the theory being that 40 persons are always 
to subsist on alms and preach the doctrines of Chet Efim. These 40 
are called chelas and are addicted to intoxicating drugs. The sect is 
probably not very numerous, atid it is said to be persecuted by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though, when a chela begs of a Hindu he 
does so iu the name of Efim, and when from a Muhammadan in the 
name of Allfih and Muhammad. All castes, even the * lowest 
are • recruited, but caste distinctions are at least so far observed that 


* In an exliaTistrve Paper read at the MusBoorie Conjerence^ 1004, wMch the CTiiiotis reader 
may consult for farther details and parallels. 



ISS Chha^ala^Chhadhc^. 

eaoli caste o£ converts eats separately. Three melas are held annually 
at Buohhoke, one on Poh 1st (January) in memory of Mahhtib Shd,h’a 
death, another on Jeth 29fch (May — June) to commemorate that of 
Chet B^m, and the third on SSwan 18th (July —August) in memory 
of one Malang Bhfih, of whom nothing appears to be knowh except 
that he was a friend of Mahbdb Shah. 

Ohhabaia, see Chhablhwdle. 

OHHABiHWALE, a term applied to the Khatrf devotees of Shdmji. His Gandia 
J&t devotees are called Rang Rangita and his Ohandia Baloch worship- 
pers are styled Ohhabala — ^both, though still Muhamnaadans, presenting 
offerings to his descendants. (For an account of the Hindu revival in the 
south-west Punjab under Bairdgi inauences, by the Gosains Shdmji and 
hig successor Lidlji, see Census Rep., 1891, pp. 127-9, 

OHHABRi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohhadhab. Found along the whole length of the Ohendb and Rdvi 
valleys, bat far most numerous in Jhang, where they for the' most 
part reWd themselves as Rdjputs, the Ghhddhars claim to be descended 
from l^j^ Tur, Tunwar. They say that they left their home in 
Rdjputdna in the time of Muhammad of Ghor, and settled in Bahdwalpur, 
where they were converted by Sher Shdh of Hoh. Thence they came to 
Jhang, where they founded an im;^rtant colony and spread in smaller 
numbers up the Chen^lb and R^vi. Steedman describes them as good 
agriculturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours, 
Mr. B. D. Maclagan spells the name Ohaddrar, which is undoubtedly 
the correct form, and writes 

“ The Ohaddrars are Tunwdrs. Their chief tribes in the Sandal Bdr 
are the Rajokes, Kamokes, Jappas, Ltins, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
Saiokes, etc. The Chaddrars of the B4r are said to have e^anded 
from Dhdban, a small rahna or encampment south-west of KhuriAnwdla. 
The Ldns of Awdnwdla in the B4r say they have been there for seven 
generations. At Bajla rahna there is a separate class of Luns or 
Ldnas called Bdla Ldns, who celebrate marriages, wash the dead and 
so forth, and act more or less as mullas 

The following genealogy of the Ohaddrars is given by a nmrdd of the 
tribe in the H&fizabad tahsil 

F&ndd. 

J 

Garjan« 

Bhln. 

I 

Batisar. 

M&ndUk. 

Tunwar. 

1 

Anak. 

Jodh. 

Ravilaii, 

Ohaddrar, 
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The same mirdsi also gave tte following chap or ballad regarding 
the g^eat deeds of the Chaddrar 


Datdr agge Mir Brahaml 
Parh lichdr sunded ne s 
Tdr %'thir tawdna hoed, 

Jis 7cul Tdrd pded ne ; 

Rdjd Tchdb bhald Jtavilan, 

Jis Dilli Mot banded ne ; 

Dilli Kot bandhd ne Jcaisd 
Jo Tchutba sachch parhded ne^ 

Dtid jo maiddn ditto ne 

Chaddrar ndm dharded ne, 

Dhare ndm te vaddhe aggo, 

Alldh Nabi dehded ne, 

HdTcim d, haJcdmab Tciti, 

Mulk Sard Tcanlcded ne, 

OhhattiPainti te Ldndlce 
Damra ghar dhoded ne, 

Bannhi hatih Nalcodar Ujd 

Diniar des nitvded ne, 

Peihle jd Gagidne hathi, 

Phir Lahdur pauhnchded ne, 

Mharrald ndl pea jdl jhagrd^ 

TaJchto Kharral hatded ne, 

Modd de Chiniot leone, 

Zor changerd Idea ne, 

Malih Macche Khdn huitho ne, 

Bagrd role rullded ne, 

Urdrpdr huhm Chaddrar dd, 

Bidld d% Icurid bered ddl chihded ne, 

Ajjdn, Cha, Sultana ydge 

Ddgar rdh ghatded ne. 

Vijjar^ Vise ban chdye 

Sir chattr ITabi jhulded ne. 

PLambi nadi Chitrdng vasde, 

BaJehrd pdrd pded ne. 

Japped ne bhi rutbd cholchd^ 

Daftar wdle harded ne. 

Dinglidn Bulghdn Bilochdn, 

Mdr Biloch vanjded ne. 

Chulhe te raZ vandi de saphard. 

Bar gardhi Tchded ne. 

Mirjd JDhir hoed kurerd : 

Baggd shih chirded ne. 

Bithar, Raid, Dalld^ Malld mani gawd : 
Jauro tahht machded ne : 

Jithe suit shahid akatthe hoe^ 

Tithe duddh pided ne. 

Is kul te ddtd PfUra, 

Oahna, Jdni^ Wdch% Ibrahim Haqgdni, 

Jas Mir Brdhim gded rie, ‘ 


Saith tile Miras! Ibrdhim to the generons> 
He pronounces as follows : — 

* Tuuwdr then became strong. 

From which family Tdrd, was born ; 

Bdja Bavilan was a fine hero. 

Who built the fort of Delhi j 
He bnilc Delhi Fort so 

That his name of a certainty was sounded 
in the Kbntba. 

Secondly, when he had cleared a wide 
space (empire), 

He £zed the name of Chaddrar. 

His name was established and grew from 
day to day. 

He worshipped God and his Prophet. 

A ruler came and ruled. 

The whole connfciy called for help. 

The Ohhattis-Paintis and the Lun country. 
Carried rupees to the home of the Chad- 
drars. 

With only half a hand the Chaddrars took 
Hakodar 

And made the Diniar-des do obeisance. 
First they went to Gagi^na (in the B^r) 
and settled. 

Then they reached Dahore. 

When they quarrelled with the Kharrals, 
They stripped the Hharrals of their throne. 
With a push of the shoulder with a 

certain amount of trouble) they took Chiniot. 
They used more force. 

They killed Malik Macche Khan. 

They harried and destroyed him. 

The Chaddrars were rulers on both sides 
of the river (Chen 4b), 

They put the Sills’ daughters on rafts and 
dragged them away. 

They cleared a wide road of (i.e., dis- 
parsed) 

AJjun, Ch4 and Sult4n the rebels. 

When Vijjar and Vise (Chaddrars) grew 
to wisdom 

The Prophet held his canopy over them. 
Hambi (a Chaddrar) lived on the Chitrang 
nadi. 

And divided his share fully. 

The Jappas’ line was also good. 

And separated off a share. 

They met the Bulgh4n Biloohes. 

They beat and defeated the Biloches. 
They fed in common, but their share was 
divided. 

They fought to their hearts’ content. 

M irza, son of Dhfr, was a stalwart man : 
He struck tigers (with his sword), 

I sing of Nithar, K4hi, Dallu and Malld; 
They also held power ; 

Where seven martyrs were together (i, e., 
among enemies). 

There they gave them milk to drink 
(killed them). 

Of, this family were the generous Kur, 
Gahna, 'J4ni> W4chii and Ibr^hiin the 
Haqq^ni. 

X, IbxAhiin, have snn^ this prcdsei, . 
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GhhajJvr^Ghhaiajpddr. 


The Edijoke Okaddrara once got hold of a 
elephant and yoked it to a well at a place near 
called the Hdthi Theh. The following chap on the 
by the Mir^si/agir at Shaikh S^hu : 

Malih Ddd'Ci, hdh chdi, 

Indra JRdja Hs de. 

Vass haddal Tcdled ! 

Sdthi led ne JcJiass 
Mahawat ne mdred, 

JSdthi ATcbar Bddshdh de^ 

Itthe chare dhdmnij Lahdur Tcamdnd. 


Mughal emperor's 
Khuri^nw^la, still 
subject was given 


HdjH Tee JRdJokef 

Sundh vaddhTce Ichuhe jutte ddnd. 


Malik Dadd (aBI-joke Chief) lifted his arm , 
Indra Rdja became enrions. 

Rain, O black cloud I 
He seized the elephant 
And killed the mahaut. 

It was an elephant of the emperor Aktar’s, 
Here it grazed on dhaman grass, in Lahore 
on sTigar-oane. 

The Ra jokes, descendants of Rdjd, 

Cut off its trunk and yoked it to the well. 


Cbhajjtj, Ohhajju-panthi. — A sect which exhibits a curious combination of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan creeds among the lower orders. It is said to 
have been founded by Ohhajju, a bhagat of Lahore, who lived about the 
time of Atirangzeb.* His followers burn theii* dead, but do not throw the 
ashes into the Ganges ; they take them to a place called Parnaji, in Bundel- 
khand, where they bury them. They believe in the divine mission of Mu- 
hammad, but have no social intercourse with the Muhammadans. One of 
their sacred places is Malka Hans, in the P^kpattan tahsil of Montgomery, 
where their mahant, Laohhman D^s, lives, and their sacred book is kept 
in a kind of temple. It is called the KuL Jama Barup, is written in 
Bh^sha, and its doctrines are based on a mixture of Hinduism and the 
Qurdn. They also have adherents at Qabula Tibbi and Harappa, and 
are said to be strong vegetarians and teetotallers. 

Ohhajra. a tribe of Jdts who claim descent from the royal race of the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmer. They came to Multdn under Eao Kehar, a chief- 
tain of their own, and settled there. Kehar is a name of note in Bhatti 
annals. One Kehar was contemporary of the Khalifa-ul-Walid, a.d. 
713, t He and his sons advanced the Bhatti kingdom of Jaisalmer. 
Another Kehar ruled Jaisalmer in the sixteenth century, and his son 
conquered all the Multdn country up to the Indus. The Ohhajrds 
marry their daughters to their own tribesmen only, but receive the 
daughters of other Jdt tribes in marriage. 

Ohhajba, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn tahsil. 

0HHAJD;,'-a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohha Khaitg, caste found in Spiti (from chha^ ^ owner ' and hhdng^ ^ land'). 
But according to Sir James Lyall Tchdng means ^ house ' or ^ household,' 
nob ^ land. ' Zing means land : of* Ohdhzang. 

Chhala, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohhalapdars. a small community of some 10 houses in Delhi, who say that 
they came from the Mewdt in Mughal times and that in the United 
Provinces they are known as Muj&wars.J Shaikhs Muj4war and 
Qalandar were their ancestors, and so the latter's descendants are 
called Qalandars. But this seems to be an absolute fable. That they 
came from the Mewat may be conceded, but, in spite of what they 


* Cbhajjli^s chauhdrais a conspicuous edifice near the Divinity School at Lahore. The 
local hifatories describe him as an Arora who worked miracles in that city, but not as 
having founded a sect. Chhaj ju-panthi would appear to be a local term for the more 
general term ^ParnAmi’ (q,v.). 

J Walid was Khalifa from 705 — 15 A, d. : Elliot’s HisU of India^ I, p. 428. 

Ar. lit.* a neighbour.* The word is uged in India to denote an attendai t at asbrine. 
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say, it is probable that tbey are Hindu converts to and that iu 

their former faith they were temple musicians or wandering minstrels. 
On the conversion of the Mew^t their deities were overthrown, but the 
spirit of idolatory which remained, and is not yet quite extinct, set up 
Muhammadan pir's in their stead, and they found employment in dedi- 
cating themselves to these saints. But it is doubtful whether they 
were ever really attached to the shrines of the saints to whom they 
are defeated, viz., Khwdja Moin-ud-Dfn of Aimer, Badf-ud-Dfn 
or Saiyid S&ldr Ma^add Gh^, known as the 
Bma Miyfin. The Mujfiwars belonging to these shrines are of 
authenticated descent and certainly of higher status the 

Cbhalapdfirs, who derive their name from chhalap, the musical 
ins^ment which they carry and which is in itself a sign of low 
social status. That they call themselves Mnj&wars may be <:H.Tri 3 T» 
as a mere attempt to claim a higher origin, though they certainly 
take upon themselves certain duties connected with the anniversaries 
of them saints, especially at Delhi, where they are to be seen 
wandering from house to house as harbingers of Ihe approaching 
ceremonies, and singing songs to the accompaniment of the chhalap 
in praise of their saints. The anniversary of the first-named saint, 
who -is the most reverenced of them all, is held at Ajmer from 
the 1st to the 6 th of Rajab, when thousands from all parts of India 
gather at Ajmer. When there were no railways, people used to start 
on this journey weeks and even months beforehand, so that the 
month preceding Rajab actually came to be called ‘the month of 
Khwdja Moin-ud-D£n.’ On the 14th, 16th, and 16th of this month 
large numbers from the Mewat, and the countryside generally, assemble 
at the Qutb, 1 1 miles from Delhi (which, as the name signifies, is the 
shrine of Khw 6 ja Qutb-ud-Din, the chief disciple of the Ajmeri 
!^wdja) for three days, which are observed as great holidays. On the 
16th this great concourse forms a huge caravan which sets out on its 
way to Ajmer, Even now the journey is mostly performed on foot, 
though bullock carts are also employed, chiefly for the women. The 
sight is picturesque and interesting, young and old being dressed in 
their best attire ; trains of cJihakras (country carts) whioli carry tlie 
thousands of women and ohildreny singing to the accompaniment of 
drums, flatea and all kinds of instruments. A conspicuous feature o£ 
the procession is the red and green banners and Bags, called chharidn 
(lit. ^ sticks ^), to which the three days’ gathering at the Qutb owes its 
name of the chharicyiz Jed mela or ^fair of the flags’, which are 
move precisely called Khwaja 31 ki ohhari^. In the preparation and 
erection of these flags and in the ceremonies connected . with them 
the Chhalapddrs are the principal actors. The flags look like so many 

^ On the first day of Jamadl-ul*awa1, also called the month of Mad4r, when the banners 
OT chharidrbs of Madir were erected under the walls of I>elhi the Chhalapdiirs, accom- 
panied by a band of drummers^ used to appear with Madar’s banner before the emperor^ 
in his court of private audience, and on their arrival be came out of the palace and bis* 
attendants used to give them trays of malida\ the Chbalapd£rs in return plaoifig a haddi 
or garland on the emperor^s body in memory of the Samt Kadir. Prayers were then 
offered in the name of the saint and the maUdah was doled out to all present. After this 
the king gave the Ohhalapd^rs a standard from the top of which hung a ckith <mlle^ 
pTiarairaf enihroidered with 'gold {called tdah orioMndmi, eto.) to the loose ends ef which 
were attached silver cups or This standard was given tothe Chha^iapdtor in order 

that it might be ttocbn-witof 3ahib m the behalf.. 
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standards, distinguishing the various bands and contingents *wliic]x form 
the great Khwdja^s camp or laaKkar. They are gaudily draped, have 
guilded tops, and are garlanded with flowers, which have peculiar 
names. The cloth, and even fragments of it, after having been once 
twisted round the stick are considered to be not only sacred, but 
possessed of healing virtues, and are eagerly sought after, especially 
by mothers who cause them to be worn by their children, if sick or 
otherwise in danger, in order to get them cured. They collect women 
of their kith and kin, form a procession headed by the men beating 
drums, and follow them singing the Khwdja^s praises, till they reach 
one of these flags, to which they make offerings of sweetmeats, pioo 
and cowries and sometimes even rupees, the whole being the per- 
quisite of the Ohhalapdars, who are in proprietary charge of the sticks. 
A portion of the sweetmeat, after it has been offered, is returned to 
those who bring it and also distributed among any others present. 
Sometimes this ceremony is performed at the house of the child^s 
parents, in which case the Ohhalapddr takes his stick or flag there and 
the rite is gone through midst the singing of the child^s relatives and 
with great festivities. In some cases the ceremony of putting on the 
garlands and draping a child in the cloth of a flag is repeated yearly 
during its minority, or until the term of years, for which its parents had 
vowed to perform it, has expired. 

For three days the scene at Qutb is most noisy and the din of the vocal 
and instrumental music of innumerable processions passing through 
the streets and crossing each other is enhanced by the noise and rowdy- 
ism of the jumping Darweshes called Qalandars. In front of every 
shop and place where a rustic family is staying during the fair, as well 
as around every stick or flag erected by Ohhalapdars, groups of these 
Qalandars may be seen marking time with their feet which movement 
by degrees rises into high jumps. Their chorus,**^ while they are thus 
jumping, is— 

Mast Qalanddr ! Allah hi degd ! ! 

Tdmbe Ted paisa I Allah hi degd ! ! 

Dudh malidah ! Allah hi degd ! I 

Dham Qalandar ! Dudh malidah ! ! Allah hi degd ! ! / 
and so on. 

O Darwesh free and drunk ! God will give it ! Copper coin ! God 
will give it ! Milk and malidah \ God will give it ! Jump Qalandar! 
God will give milk and malidah I (lit,, a sweet dish).” 

This is repeated again and again until the shopkeeper or the person 
or family addressed, gives them something in cash or kind taking 
which they move on to jump before others. 

In all the songs sung by tbe Ohhalapdars, and others generally, on this 
occasion the Khwd,ja^s praises are the principal theme. The following 
which forms the burden of a popular song is given her© as a speci- 
men : — 

Mere dil daryao Khwdja / Tere ghalare pe Idgi hai hhir, TVT y bounti- 
ful river-like Khwd,ja ! Look what a concourse of people (with eager 
prayers) has assembled at thy jhalara/^f 


* Sung in a loud aud emphatic voice. 

t Jhalara is a large spring at the shrine of the Khwaja at Ajm er. 
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The second fair of flags is held in honoar of Maddr S^hib belovr the 
walls of the fort or red palace of Shah Jah^n in Delhi. It is similar to 
the one described above, with this difference, that it is less attended 
and the flags are taken to the tomb of the saint at Makkinpur. One of 
the songs (or sohlds as they are called) sung by the Ohhalapddrs which 
refers to Madar Sdhib is : — Ijei to chcdoji bdlama Makhinpur ? In this 
song a newly married girl implores her husband to take her with him to 
Makkinpur. These fairs are especially popular among the women. 

The third fair is held in honour of * Bald Miydn ^ Saiyid S&l&r Masafid 
Gh^zi, who is said to have lost his life in one of the early wai*s of the 
Musalm^ns with the idolatrous Hindus. He was young and about to 
be married, but fought bravely and died in the hour of victory. As 
in the case of the second fair, the chharidn are erected under 
the walls of the Delhi Port. One of the songs sung in praise of Saiyid 
S^Mr runs : — Merd nit hanra Sdlar bald ! Bald merdjdgo nd : My 

bridegroom ever young, the young SaMr, why does he not awake ? 

The Ohhalapd^rs say they have no chaudhri, but a panchdyat system 
is iu vogue among them. A transgressor is punished with a fine of 10 or 
12 annas with which sweetmeats are purchased and distributed among 
the panchs. In extreme cases he is punished by temporary excom- 
munication. Marriages are confined to the community. The niJcdh is 
in vogue, but the bride^s dower does not exceed the legal minimum 
under Muhammadan Law. The ceremonies connected with birth 
and marriage, such as saohaq, ckauthiy etc., and those observed till 40 
days after death are the same as those of the other Delhi Muham- 
madans. Widow remarriage is not unlawful, and a deceased brother's 
widow may be taken in marriage. Some of the Ohhalapddrs' songs are 

(1) Sung on the bridegroom’s side : — Apne Sarydle bane pe maiiri 
chun chun wdrun gi halydn! Merdjiwe hanaf Apne Harydle bane pe" 
main, etc, I will pick the choicest flowers and shower them upon my 
dear bridegroom, the beloved of God ! May he live long " 

(2) Sung on the bride's side ; — Meri acchchi hano sohdg banri ! My 
good, and of her husband most beloved, bride I 

(3) Sung at a birth Idl re tere hath men jhunjhuna. O my 

pretty little baby, with a rattle {jhuvjhuna) in thy hand." 

One of the ceremonies observed prior to birth is held when the 
woman has been enceinte for 7 months. It is called sath waned or ^ the 
custom of the 7 th month.' 

The Ohhalapddrs say that they also sing the praises of Saiyid Ahmad, 
surnamed Kabir. 

Ohhaligar, a syn. for Bazigar, used in Sidlkot. 

Ohhamia, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chhaita, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and MultSn. 

Chhaistb, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ohhaneb^ a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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OhhangaBj M, =as Ohangar, q. v. 

Ohhant, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Chhabeba, a synonym, rarely used, for ChMpegar or ChMmba, q. v. 
Chhatha, Ohliatta, see Ohatha. 

CHHArf^A, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery and, as Ja^s 
(agricultural), in Amritsar. Probably identical with the Ohatta. 

Chhazabg. — A term confined in the Punjd,b to the Buddhists of Spiti, among 
whom caste was said to be unknown. It includes all the land-owning 
classes of Spiti, where everybody except Hesis and Lohdrs owns land. 
The Chh^zang are by nationality Tibetan, or as they call them- 
selves, Bhoti, and Ohd^hzang means the land-holding class, and the people 
towards Tibet, Laddikh, and Zanskd.r are known as Chh^zang. It 
appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean all who speak Bhoti, 
iust as Monpa means ‘ the people that do not know,^ that is, ^the 
Hindus. 

Mr. A. H. Diack, a high authority on Spiti thus described the 
tribal system in 4hat country, where four grades of society are re- 
cognised ; — 

(i) • Jo or Tso.*— This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who 
marries the daughter of any high-class family, such as that 
of the Nono of Spiti or the Thakur of LShul, or any family 
of equal importance in Lad4kh or Tibet. 

(ii) . Zonpo . — This term is applied to the class not so high as the Jo 

or as low as the OhhI-zang. Lonpo means ^ miniscer^ and 
is an hereditary title and office. Lohrag aud Da-tong-kar- 
po (Dhongrukd.ru) are said to be synonyms for Lonpa. 

(iii) . Ghhd-zang . — The word means ^ middle-class,*t [^good 

position^] as opposed on the one hand to ^Tarap,^ or high- 
class, such as members of the family of the Mono of Spiti, 
'and on the other to ^ Marap,^ or ^low olass,^ which includes 
the blacksmiths, Hesis, etc, 

(iv) . XfoSoti. — The word means ^ teacher,^ and is probably the des- 

cription given of himself by some wandering Tibetan 
pilgrim. There was some difficulty in ascertaining the 
* caste ^ of Tibetan pilgrims at the census of 1891. They 
treated the question as a joke, and returned themselves 
as stones,^^ or articles of wearing apparel, J and the like. 

Tribal distinctions are recognized in Spiti, the chief being the 
- following : — (l)Nandn, (2) Gyazhingpa, (8) Khyungpo, (4) Lon-ohhenpo, 

* See under None for the precise meaning of this term. Mr. Diack also added that the 
same name is borne by the lady whose marriage has invested her husband with the title^ 
but the feminine form is generally The chiliren of the union do not enjoy the title, 

Jo and Tso (Oho) are synonyms. This however is contradicted by later information from 
Spiti. (See under Jo,) 

t Mr, Diack refers to* the Census Report of 1881, § 662. and apparently accepts the 
derivation (given therein) fr. mng ‘land,* chdh ‘owner,* But ‘land’ ahing^ and 
‘ owner ’ is dagpo in Spiti, and the derivation appears to be xuitenahle. 

% Using family names, probably. 
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(5) Hesir, and (6) Nyekpa.* Marriage is forbidden witHn the clan but 
one clan intermarries freely with another. A woman on marrying is 
considered to belong to her husband^s clan and the children of both 
sexes are of the clan of the father. The tribes (rn/wa) are not 
local ; members of each may be found in any village. The members, 
phaibat, of the clan, wherever they may live, inherit in preference 
to the people of the village, in default of natural heirs. The Lon- 
chhen-pas and the Gyazhingpas are considered somewhat superior 
to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, says that in his country, 
as elsewhere, wealth is the real criterion of respectability/^ More up 
to date information shows that Mr. Diack using (no doubt) a Ldhula 
interpreter has confused L&hula and Spiti nomenclature: the true 
class distinctions are these — 


ItdSi&Icha Loihttl, SpifSm 

I.— Royal or noble ... 

IL—Upper official olass 

ni.— Farmers or yeomen 

All these three classes are Nangpa or Chajang, ^insiders/ All 
below them are styled Pipas in Spiti, Chipas in Ld,hul, or Tolbeyrigs 
in Laddkh. 


r(gyalrigs) 

rjerigs 

h(mangrig8) 


Jorififs 

Lonrigs or Lon- 
cRbenpo. 

h(maDgrigs) 


Nono, 

Lonpo. 

Chh£zang. 


Mr. Francke describes the Spiti people as divided into three main 
classes : Nono, Chajang and Pipa. The older accounts averred that 
only in the lower parts of Spiti must menials provide their own stems 
for the common huqa, which in the upper part was used by all without 
distinction of rank. This is now indignantly denied, and, it is said, 
a nangpa or commoner will carefully remove the stem from a nono^s 
(noble^s) pipe and ^ start ^ it with his mouth. As a fact any one, except 
a pvpa^ may use an ordinary man^s pipe, and the nemos admit that if the 
stem were used by an inferior it would only be necessary to wash it. 
The tendency is, however, for etiquette to become stricter. Just as 
the Lahulas have advanced an utterly unfounded claim to be Kanets 
by caste, so the people of Spiti, in the presence of Hindus who 
pride themselves on their caste rules, pretend to caste distinctions of 
their own. 

As to the clan system, it must be borne in mind that the thing most 
necessary to ensure in the Buddhist world is that when a man dies 
there shall be some one ready to prepare his body for burial. Persons 
reciprocally bound to perform the last oflBce‘s for each other are called 
phuspun (father-brotherhoods), as well as phaibai, as they are in 
theory of the same as it is called in Spiti. From this origin 

have sprung the clans which are found in every grade of society. 
Such are the Stond-karpo, the Rumpu, the (b)Lonchhenpa or ^ great 
ministers,^ the Khyucg-buba, the (r)Gyansheba and the Dreba, all 
found at Dhankar. Even the pipa olass has clans. In marriage the 


^ For an explanation of these Tibetan clan names see 
t The word means ‘ hone * and is pronoxmoed r&9pa in Uadakh. 
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'bone^ must be avoided, just as in Knllii and the Simla Hills the 
haddi ha ndtha is the exog^amoos limit. It almost goes without saying 
that the * * * § bone brethren^ or phaibat inherit in preference to any one 
outside the clan. 

Chhatab, a tribe'of Muhammadan Jdts found in Q-ujr4t, Its- eponym came 
from Uoh, but his real name is unknown. As a child he visited his 
maternal grandfather’s house and was weighed against shces (chhatarj 
whence his nickname. 

Ghedchhab;, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohhelae, a small clan of Jd,ts whose principal settlement is Ohhelar in 
the Ndmaul tahsfl of Nfibha. They revere Bhagwan D^s, a Hindu 
saint of JHukla in that State, and shave their children at his shrine. 
They avoid tobacco. 

Chhibbae, (1) a section of the Muhi^ Brahmans ; (2) a sept of Kanets, who 
give their name to the Ohhibrot pcurgana of Keonthal, to which State 
they migrated from Ohittor in Il^jpuM.na with its founders. Cf. Balbir. 

CHHiBf, Ohhibli, syns. of Ohhimb^. 

OHHiMBA. The Ohhimbd, Ohhipf or Ohhimpi, called Eaungar or Oharhoa in 
Dera Ghdzi BIhdn, is by occupation a stamper or dyer, but he also tmiis 
his hand to tailoring or washing. Hence the caste includes the Darzfs 
or tadors, the Lildris or dyers, and the Dhobis ; * also the Chhdpdgar.t 
By rOligion the Ohhimb^s are mainly Hindus and Mnhn,TnTna.rin.-n a. 

The Ohhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps coloured 
patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country, and he is said occasionally 
to stamp similar patterns on paper, but he can hardly be distinguished 
from the Dhobi. . Besides printing in colour, he dyes in madder, but as 
a rule, in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, never being a 
village menial except when a washerman. In some places, though 
not in all, Ghhdipegar is used to distinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 

The Hindu Chhimbds are divided into two sub-castes, which may not 
intermarry, but may eat and smoke together. J These are the Tank 
and Ehilla. And in PatkLla the Hindu Dhobis are said to form a third 
sub-caste. § 

The following legend explains the origin of the two former sub-castes . 
At Pindlapur in the Deccan lived one BiLmdeo, who one night enter- 
tained Krishna and Udhoji, but, as the latter was a leper, the villagers 
ejected them. They were in mdyavi form, and at midnight both of them 
vanished, leaving Bdmdeo and his wife asleep. Udhoji hid in a ft he ll 
and when B£mdeo went to wash clothes he found the and 
placed it in the sun. It produced the child Ntoideo who was fostered 


* Sli^lipur. 

I See below, 

X In Patiala tbe Hindu Dhobi gots are not separately given, and it is said that the Tank 
print cloth, while nhe Rhillas are tailors and the dhobis washermen. 

§ But in Miler Kotla the Tank claim to be of higher status than the Bhilla, and do 
not even eat or smoke with them. 
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by Bd.indeo^s wife. N^mdeo taught his son Tank^ and Ehilla^ his 
daughter's son^ the arts of dyeing, printing and washing clothes.* * * § 

Territorially the Hindu Ohhimb^s have various divisions, e^g,^ in Si^lkot 
they are divided into the Lahori and Dogra sub-castes, which are 
said not to intermarry and which have separate gots^f In AnMtsar too 
is found a Lahori group, which is also called Ohhdpd,gar or Nawandhi. J 
It is looked down upon by the other Ohhimb^s, who avoid all social 
relations with its members, because at weddings, it is said, they make a 
cow^s image of flour and shoot arrows at it. 

The Lahori gota are : — 

1. Pharwaih. r 3. Takhtar* 

2. Bagri, j 4. Ded. 


The Dogra gota are 


1. 

EZarakti'. 

5. 

Ribania. 

9. 

Gbebbe. 

2. 

Panotra. 

6. 

Pabe. 

10. 

Bbumral. 

S. 

Dowatbia. 

7. 

Saragra. 

ri. 

Tanotra. 

4. 

Andb. 

8. 

Bagri. 




The Hindu Chhimbds have few or no special observances at births, etc. 
In or near Delhi after childbirth, if the child be a son, the mother wor- 
ships at a well to which she is taken 1 5 days after her confinement, accom- 
panied by the women of her quarter of the city who sing songs as they 
go. The mother does obeisance to the well, and throws some sweet stuff 
and rice into it. 

Hindu Ohhinib^s never grind turmeric, except at a wedding. They 
will not make harisj and their women avoid wearing kanch bracelets 
and the use of henna. 

The Hindu Ohhimb^s§ observe the ordinary Hindu rites, but N^mdeo, 
the famous hhagat, is their patron saint, for no better reason than that 
he was himself by caste a' Ohhimb^. Accordingly they pay yearly 
visits to his dera at Grhamto near Amritsar, and offer him a rupee and 
ndrial at weddings. Sikh Ghhimbd,s appear to favour the tenets of 
Guru Rto Rai. 

The Muhammadan Ohhimb^s have several territorial divisions, e. gr., 
in Patid.lall there are three, the Sirhindis (endogamous) , the Deswils 
and Multdnis,ir who intermarry, as is also the case in Jind. In Gurgd,on 
the Desi Ghhimbd,s are said to be converts from the Tank and Rhilla 


* But in the Maler Kotla version it is said that originally the Chhimbas were a 
homogeneous caste, until Namdah (-deo) Chhimba took unto himself two wives, one a 
Chhimba woman, the other of another caste. From the former sprang the Tank, from the 
latter the Bhilla. Hence the Tank assert their own superiority as they are pure 
Ohhfmbas, while the Rhilla are not. 

t But the Bagri is found in both groups. 

X Kawandhi = of low degree. 

§ In Gurgaon Hindu Ohhimbas, who are very superstitious, worship a Hahammadan’S 
grave, real or supposed, calling it a Sayyid’s grave, offering a cock in the Sayyid’s name 
or a dish of boiled rice at his grave, lest their domestic peace be disturbed. 

II In this State the Muhammadan Dhobis are said to have 6ve sub-castes— Iiahori, 
girhindi, Multani, Pnrbia and Beswal. Of these the two latter only are found in the State. 
They do nofc intermarry. The Deswal sections are ; — Goriy4, Ohauhiin and Eanakwil — ^all 
Rajput clans. 

^ For some of their Beotions see tiie Appoadiac. 
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sub-castes, wbile tbe Mult^nls are of the Inroi clan which dwelt in the 
ludus valley and took to printing calico* 

In Leia the saint of the Ohhimbfe is Ali, the dyer, who is said to have 
been a pupil of Luqman and to have invented washing and dyeing. 
Before beginning work they invoke him saying;— vstdd Luqman 
hakim y hikmat dd bddshdhy Ali rangrez^ chart rahe deg ; e., ^ Luqman 

the physician is the priest and teacher, the king of craft, and Ali is 
the dyer. May his bounty endure for ever.^ 

Most Muhammadan Chhimb^s are Sunnis, but in Earor some few are 
Shias. 

The Muhammadan Ohhimbas have a loose system of ^anchdyats^ and 
in Dera Gh^zi Kh^n elders or mahtars are elected by the caste. 

The women of the Muhammadan Ohhimb^s and Dhobis wear no 
laung (nose-ring), no ivory or glass bangles, or blue cldthing. The 
Muhammadan Ohhimb^s will not make achdrn or haria ? and avoid 
building a double hearth. 

ChhIna^ an agricultural clan found in .Shdhpur ; also classed as Jd.t, (agricul- 
tural) in Amritsar. The Ohhfna are undoubtedly distiuct from the Ghima 
Jdits of Si^lkot and Gujr^nwdla, though the two tribes are frequently con- 
fused, That there are Ohhina in Sidlkot appears from the fact that the 
town of J£mki in that District was founded by a Ohhma who came 
from Sindh and retained the title of J^m, the Sindhi equivalent for 
Ohaudhri. Yet if the Chhina spread up the Ohend.b into Sid;Ikot and the 
neighbouring Districts in large numbers, it is curious that they should 
not be found in the intermediate Districts through which they must have 
passed. The Chhina are also found in Mfdnw^li and in Bahawalpur 
State. ^ In the latter they are mainly confined to the Minchin^bdid 
kdrddri, opposite Pdrkpattaii, and there have three septs, Tdreka 
Mahramka and Azamka, which own land. Other septs are tenants. 
Their genealogy gives them a common origin with the W^a^tus - 

Uoliohir. 


Jay-jPal, JElaj-Pal, 

Ohhfna. Wattd. 

Pheru, 18th in descent from Ohhina was converted to Islanr by B£wa 
Farid-ud-Din of Pd.kpattan. The Chhin^s are courageous and hard- 
working, but they are also professional thieves, though they will not 
steal from Sayyids, faqirs or mzrdsis, dreading the abuse of the latter. 
Though a small tribe in comparison with the Wattus they will not allow 
the latter to get the upper hand, and if they steal one buffalo from the 
Chhinas, the latter endeavour to retaliate by s|)ealiug five from the W^a^jtus. 

Ohhi^ba, fern, -an see Ohhimba, P. Dicty., p. 225. 

Chholiana, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ohhon, Ohhoni, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

CHHOjgLi, a Gujar clan (agricutfeural) found in Amritsar. 

OfiHun, or JHuri ; a synonym for MaiMh, used in Hoshiarpur- 
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Ohibh.— A Rajput tribe confined^ in the Punjab, to the northern portion 
of Gujr^t under the Jammu Hills, but also found in the hills above 
that tract which belong to the Kashmir State. It gave its name to 
the Ohibhdl, the hill country of Kashmir on the left bank of the 
Jhelum river along the Hazara border, though it appears to no 
longer occupy those hills. The Ohibh claim to be an ofishoot, 
at least in the female line, of the Katoch of K^ng^a, and their eponym 
Ohibh Ohand is said to have left Ktogra 14 centurfes ago* and settled 
at Maghlora near Bhimbar in the Jammu Hills, receiving from E^ja 
Sripat of Bhimbar his daughter’s hand, with part of his country as her 
dower, t 

The first of the tribe to become a Muhammadan was one Stir 
Sadi, who died a violent death in Aurangzeb’s reign* He is 
still venerated as a martyr, and the Muhammadan Ohibh offer 
the scalp locks of their male children at his tomb, till which ceremony 
the child is not considered a true Ohibh, nor is his mother allowed 
to eat meat. 

The Ohibhs had at one time or another a very curious and interest- 
ing feudal organisation, survivals of which are still traceable in its 
social gradations. Succession to the throne of the Bhimbar kingdom 
was governed by the rule of primogeniture, but younger sons had a 
right to a share and so it would seem that the raj was divided into four 
maniin — Mahlot, Bund41a, Kahawali4n and Rajal, and each of these 
great fiefs was held by a prince of the blood,^’ the eldest son being 
E^j4 of Bhimbar, Hence the raj always remained in the family of the 
Ghaniy4l Ohibhs, descendants of Qhani Kh4n, grandson of Shddi Kh4n, 
the ancestor of all the Muhammadan Ohibhs, who is identified with the 
martyr Sur Sadi, 

The rdj also contained four strongholds, gcirhs, mz,y Dewa, But^M, 
Ambari41 and Kadh4la. These garhs were distinct from the mantis 
and were in charge of the Ghaghikl, descendants of Ghanf Khan’s 
cousin. Their precise relation to the mandis is by no means clear, 
but both garhs and mandis owed allegiance to the ; though their 

holders collected their own revenue and were independent in the 
‘management of their estates. But whatever the precise nature of 
the mandis and garhs may have been, there were also minor fiefs, 
which were bestowed on younger sons : these were 84 in number, at 
least in theory, and were called dheris. The dheris again were classed 
as dheri did, a fief with a few villages attached to it, and dheri adnd 
or one which had no dependent villages. 

Accordingly the Ohibhs are divided into three grades, Mandi^l, Garhi4l 
and Dheri^l, but now-a-days it is difficult to say who are Mandi4l and 
who Garhid,!, though feeling still runs high on the point. Further 
tbe Ghanidils are all regarded as standing high, since they once held 
the riy, though some have now slender means, and they will not give 

* Tradition makes Chibh Chand's father, N^liar Ohand, Raja of Kangra, a contemporary 
of Taimdr, but the Ohibhil (Jhibhal) was already known by that name to Taimur’a his- 
torian. 

t A variant says that the Ohibhs are of Persian descent. Na*min, a descendant of Dirih, 
son of Bahman, ruled Khur^sSn, and his descendant, Gauhar Sbah, came to the and 

married Nahir. Chand’s daughter and their son was named Ahdar Chand, a Hindu. Sit 
descendant Kdhir Ohand becapaa R^a of Kan^a. 
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daughtera to others. The Samwd,lias^ Midnds and Malkdinas are also 
regarded as superior for unkaown reasons, and either intermarry or 
seek matches for their girls among the Sayyids or Q-akkhars whom they 
admit to be their superiors. Lastly the Ohibhs descended from Sh^di 
EHidn have 14 septs, mostly named after eponyms : — 

1* Rfipy^l, descended from Blip Khd.n. 

2. Barw^na, from Barn Kh^n. 

3. DaphrdI, from Daphar Khto. 

4. Dhur^l, from Dhaur Kh4n. 

5. Darwes^l, from Darwesh Kh^n. 

6. Jaskdlj from Jaisak Kh4n. 

7. Mainddl, from Jal^l Din, Kid.s Din and Bhur^ KhSn* 

8. Bdirtosh^hia, from B4r^n Kh^n. ^ 

9. Samwdli4, S 

10. Mid.n^, > from Muhammad Khfe. 

11. Malkdnd», j 

13. Malkdil, from Malik Khdn. 

1 3. Ghaniydl, from Ghani Khi,n. 

14. Ghaghidl, from Ghaghi Kh^n. 

OhilIsi, an inhabitant of Ohild^s, which is a canton comprising six valleys 
in the Indus Kohistdn. Its inaccessibility hap given the Ohilasis a 
spirit of independence and a distinctive character among all the Kohistan 
communities. "Jkough but somewhat recent converts to Isl4m they are 
more fanatical than any other Dard community,, and being Sunnis, every 
Shia who falls into their hands is put to death, without the usual alter- 
native of slavery. Once subject to Gilgit, the OhiMsis were notorious 
for slave-raiding and they once repulsed a Sikh expedition from Kash- 
mir. In 1851 they were however subdued by that State and now give 
no trouble to its government. The love of music, dancing and polo, so 
general in the Indus Kohistsin, is unknown in Chiles. Tradition says 
that the whole of Shink4ri was once ruled by a Hindu rdjd^ Ohachai by 
name, from Chil as, which, on his death without issue, became divided 
into republics, as it is now. Later, a civil war between two brothers, 
Bot and Matchuk, ended in the expulsion of the latter^s adherents, and 
the BotS are now the most prosperous family in the canton. Tradition 
also preserves the name of Naron, the old tutelary deity of Ohilds. Each 
village is independent and has a number of elected elders, jushteros, 
but they are the servants, rather than leaders, of those whom they re- 
present. The elders are mostly occupied in the details of the village 
administration, but all matters are discussed in the sigas or public 
meeting, whose decision is announced by them. If several villages 
combine to hold a sigas ^ each appoints Bijushtero, and after the general 
discussion, which is as open as that at a village sigas, a loud whistle is 
given, after which none bat the representative jushteros are permitted 
to speak. The elders^ decisions about land disputes are respected, 
but criminal justice is administered by the mullahs, who profess to 
follow the Muhammadan Law, but who are really guided by ancient 
custom, which is very strong in some villages. Murder is rare and is 
generally regarded as a tort to be avenged by the nearest relation. 
The blood feud is however not allowed to continue indefinitely and 
after a time the parties are made to swear peace on the Qurdn,— 
Biddulph, Tribes of the Sindoo Eoosh, pp. 17 and 18, 
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Ohiliss^ a group of some 200 families, so called by their neighbours, but 
styling themselves Galis, found scattered in the Elohi tract in the 
Indus Kohistd.n. Originally, say their traditions, settled in Buner, they 
migrated to Swat and thence to the Indus in vain attempts to escape 
conversion to Islam. They are looked up to by their neighbours and 
occupy, as a rule, the best land in the country. Probably an o£B- 
shoot of the Torwdlik, they doubtless derive their name from Ghdhil,* 
the principal* village in Torw^l : Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh ^ « 
pp- 10 , 69 , 

Chima.— One of the largest Jd.t tribes in the Punjab. They say that some 
25 generations back their ancestor Ohima, a OhauhAn B4jput, fled from 
Delhi after the defeat of RaLTanurat (Prithi E4j), by Muhammad of Ghor, 
first to K^ngra in the Delhi District and then to Amritsar, where his 
son Ohotu Mai founded a village on the Beds in the time of Ala-ud-din. 
Hjs grandson was called Rana Kang, and the youngest of his eight 
sons, Dhol (the name appears among the Hinjra), was the ancestor of 
their present clans — Dogal, Mohtil, Nag^ra and Chima. The Ghima 
have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Sdhi JdtSj and 
they are said to be served by Jo^s instead of Brahmans, bat now-a-days 
Bhania purohits are said to perform their ceremonies. They are a 
powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They are said to marry 
within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. The bulk of the 
tribe embraced IsMm in the times of Firoz Sh^h and Aurangzeb, but 
many, retain their old customs. They are most numerous in Si^lkot, 
but hold 42 villages in Gujr^nw41a, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

It is noteworthy that the tribe takes its generic name fi’om its young- 
est clan, and is descended from Dhol, a youngest son. 

Anotker genealogy is— 

Bai Taniira. 

Ckotd Mai. 

Chima (4th in descent). 

r 1 

Andhan. Audhar. 

If a van, founded Chima. 

The SidlJcot Pamphlet oiASQS makes them Somabansi H4jputs, 
claiming descent from Rama {sic) Ganj. It also says they follow the 
chundavand rule of inheritance. 

Chima, a Hindu and Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery. 

Chimnu, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, a Mnb n.Tn m adan Sdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, see Chhina. 

Chishti. — The Ohishtis are by origin one of the regular Muhaxamiadan 
orders. They trace their foundation to one Abu Ishd.q, ninth in 
succession from AJi, the son-in-Iaw of Muhammad, who migrating 


* But Chiliss also occurs as a proper uamc in Hurza : XMd, p, 27. 
tSio: forPithora. ^ 
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from Asia Minor, settled at OHslit, a village in Kliur^sd.n and 
became the teacher of a large body of Musalmd)DS.*^ One of his 
successors, Khwd;ja Muin-ud-din Chishti, a native of Sanjar in Persia, 
migrated to India in the time of Ghid.s-nd-din Balban, settled in Ajmer 
and established the order in India. His khalifa or immediate successor 
was Khw^ja. Qutb-ud-din Bakhti^r K^ki, who is buried near the 
Qutb Min^r at Delhi,t and his successor was the celebrated Bdb^ 
Farid Shakarganj, whose shrine is at Pd,kpattan in Montgomery. The 
surname of this saint is said to be derived from the fact that, owing 
to the purity of his body, all he ate became sugar : if we may trust 
another story, he nourished himself by holding to his stomach wooden 
cakes and fruits when he felt hungry. This miraculous but inexpensive 
provender is still preserved An immense fair is held at his shrine 
each year, and the object of every pilcrrira wbo attends is to get through 
tb e narrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the 5th 
Muharram. Tbe saint is adored by Hindus^ as well as Musalmd,ns/ 
and to be a disciple of B^b^ Farid does not necessarily imply being 
a Chishti ; and, again, tbe descendants of this saint and his relations, 
carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of 
men who^are found on the Sutlej in Montgomery and who, though 
bearing the name of Chishti, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from the religious order of the same name. 

Hihiy Farid Bad two disciples ; one of these was AH Ahmad surnamod 
Sdibir, whose shi'ine is at Pi ran Kaliar near Rurki, and whose followers 
are known as S^bir Ohishtis ; the other was the celebrated and 
mysterious Niz^m-ud-d£n Aulia (1232-1824 A. b,), around whose tomb 
are collected some of the choicest monuments of ancient Delhi, and 
whose disciples are known as ISTiz^mis. 

The Chishtfs in repeating the profession of faith lay a peculiar 
stress on the words Illallahu, repeating these with great violence, and 
shaking at the same time their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies. The sect is said to be specially aSected by Shias, and it is 
distinguished by its adoption of vocal music in its religious services. 
The members of the order are worked up by these religious songs 
to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down exhausted. They 
frequently wear colonred clothes, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with the bark of the acacia tree. Their principal shrines in the 
Punjab are the tomb of Niz^m-ud-din Aulia at Delhi, the Tchdngdh 
of iSdiran Bhik in Amb4la, the shrine of B4b4 Farid at Pdkpattan, and 
the Tchdngdh of Hazrat Sulaim4n at Taunsa in Dera Gh4zi Kh^n, 

In Bah4walpnr the Chishti sect has in modem times shown great 
vitality. Shaikh T4j-nd-din Chishti was a grandson of Farfd-ud-din 
Shakar-ganj and his descendants founded the village of Ohishtidn in 
that State. His shrine is also called Koz4 T4j Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted Isl4m at his hands, especially the So^4 and R^h, and this led 
to war with the Rajputs of Bikaner. The saint on going forth to battle 

* “The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Muhammadan /a founded by Banda Naw£z 
who is buried at Kalbargah.” — Punjab Census Meport, 1881, Section 618. 

f Seethe interesting account of this saint given in the late Mr. Carr Stephen^ Archssologr 
of Delhi, p. 174 seqgi. He is the patron saint of the Afghans. 

$In Gurgaou the shrine nf Shaikh Ahmad Chishti is mainly frequented by Eiaduff. 
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pitched a flag on top of his house and told his women-folfc that as long as 
the flag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag 
was accidentally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to 
swallow them up as the saint had commanded. Their prayer was grant- 
ed and they were engulfed^ only the edges of their shawls remaining 
outside. A tower was built on the spot and at it women still make vows. 
One of the women, however, a Bhatti by tribe, did not join in the prayer 
and was not engulfed,*but made her escape. Hence the Chishtis do not 
marry Bhatti women to this day. Near this shrine, at the tomb o£ 
Khwdja Nur Muhammad, stood five large jaTid trees, called Panjdn 
Pirdn de jand) ov&Le jand tveeQ oi’&xe five pira. Under their shade 
BAw^ Ndnak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise. 
Muhammadans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for 
rain. Hindus offer a covering of chintz for the restoration of health, 
and sugar and boiled grain for rain. 

The Ghishti revival . — The decay of the movement headed by Bdwa 
Farid Shakar*ganj had become marked, when Khw^ja Nur Muhammad 
QibM-i-Alim, a Punw^r Rajput of the Klharral tribe, revived it. This 
saint was a disciple of Mauld,na Fakhr-ud-din, Muhib-ul-Nabi, of Delhi. 
He had miraculous powers and once saved the sinking ship of one 
of his disciples,* his spirit being able to leave his body at will. He 
had promised another disciple to pray for him at his death, 
and though he pre-deceased him, re-appeared in the flesh and fulfilled 
the promise. It would seem that in a sense the rise of the Ohishti 
sect marks an indigenous revival of Isl4m, imder religious leaders 
of local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families. Thus the Baloch 
tribes on the Indus are often followers of the Ohishti saints, but 
even the Sayyids of both branches recognize their authority. 

The four chief yhaUfios of Qibl^-i-Alim were, Nur Muhammad II, of 
Hd.jipur or N^row^la, in tahsil R^janpnr, Q^zi Muhammad Aqil, of 
Oh^char^n Sharif, H^z Muhammad Jamd,l, Mult^ni, and Khw^ja 
Muhammad Snlaim^n Kh4n, of Taimsa Sharif, in tahsil Sanghar. Khalifa 
Muhammad Aqil was a Qoraishi and one of his descendants. Shaikh 
Muhammad Kora, founded the religions tribe of that name. Muhammad 
AqiPs shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Ranjit Singh conquered the 
Der^jdt, Khwdija ,Khnd^ Bakbsh, Mahbub Ild.hi, his descendant, settled 
at Oh^chard,n Sharif, which may now be regarded as the head-quarter of 
the Bahd^walpur State religion. Muhammad Aqil displayed many 
miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shadow ; so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, in order 
to conceal his sanctity, A cloth {JLungi) which passed through his body is 
kept as a relic to this day. One of his khalifas was Maulvi Sultan Mahmud 
whose shrine is at Khto Bela. This saint was fond of misaiy a kind of 
bread, of fowls and of snuff, in his lifetime*; so these are offered 
at his shrine — a clear instance of anthropolatry — very similar are 
the offerings made to Birs. The Sfifis, or devotees of the Chishtia 
sect, have a number - of songs (Mjfo) which they consider the food of 
the soul. Their principal poets are Budha Sh^> (xhuldm a 
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Sindjii, and Kliwdja GiLnlSm Farid^ late sajjdda-nisMn of Ohaoliardn 
Sharif, The Ohishtis^ generally, are devoted to mtisic. Outwardly the 
followers of the sajj^da-^nashins of Ohd.charan are distinguished by a 
special head-dress, the Ch^chard.n-w^la top^ or hat, which is shaped 
like a mosque and is about 15 inches high, covering the ears and 
neck. 

As a caste the Ohishtis appear to be absorbing the Naqshbandis, many 
of the Qd,drias and other Sufi sects, especially in the south-east Punjab. 
Like the Bodlas the Ohishtis were till lately wholly nomad. They take 
Edjput girls to wife. There is a saying — You can tell a Ohishti by 
his squint-eye ; but the origin of the saying is unknown. 

Ohitragopta-banst, one of the two classes of the Kayasths q. t?,, found in 
Northern India. 

Chiteali,* * * § an inhabitant of the State of Ohitr^l. The Ohitr^lis are divided 
into three classes — AdamzAdas, Arbd,bzd.das and Faqir-Miskm. The 
first-named are divided into some 23 clans including the Katob, the 
family of the Mihtar of Ohitr^l, whence it is also called Mihtari. The 
other Adamz^da clans are— 


Khualiwakfce.ti 1 

Eaza. I 

Muhammad Beg6, I J 
Saiigal6, ( 

Kushamad6. V 

Khaniye. 1 

Bnruahe. 

Zuudre or Bonos. 


A tarn Beg6. 

Mazbe. 

Miraaiye. 

Khoshal Beg4. 

BhasbA 

Mnnfiat Khaii4. 

Bayike. 

Qabile. 


Shighniye, 

Dachinan^. 

Khoja. 

Bynriye. 

Boshte. 

Kisrawe. 


Prom the Eono§ families the wazirs are generally, but iK)t always, 
chosen. The Ronos are most numerous in Yassin, Masttij and Chitr^l, 
and are found, though in decreasing numbers, as one goes eastward, in 
N^gar, Gilgit, Punyal, etc. In Nd,gar and Yassin they call themselves 
Hara orHaraiyo, in Wdkhdn and Sarikul Khaibar-Khatar, and in Shigh- 
n^n Gaibalik-Khatar. Wherever found they are held in great respect. 
Three principal traditions as to their origin exist, (1) that they descend- 
, ed from Ztin, Eono and Harai, the three sons of Stim^lik who ruled in 
Mastuj before the Sh^hrei dynasty of the Shins was established ; (2) that 
they are of Arab descent, from Muhammad Hanif a, son of Ali ; and 
(3) that they came from the ancient principality of E^jauri, near Punch, 
and are descended from three brothers, Sirang, Surung and Khangar 
Phuttito. In appearance generally taller than the other inhabitants of 
Ohitr^l, with rather high cheek-bones, oval faces not thickly bearded, and 
fairly developed features, some of them resemble high-class Rd»jputs in 
type. They give daughters to the ruling families, and the cldidren of 


* Chitral, Chitrar or Cliitlar, as it is also called, will be found described in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, 

t The Khushwakt4 were rlllers of Mastiii and conquered Ydssin. Descendants of the 
Katore and Khushwakte families are alike called Mihtarjao or Mihtarbak, sons of 
Mihtars. 

t Called collectively Shah Sangale : descended from the common ancestor and founder 
of the Katori and Khushwakt^ families. • 

§ Bono appears to be unquestionably the same word as Rana, the change from c£ to o 
being very common. Philological speculation might suggest the following equivalents : 
Sumalik == Siwalik; Zun = Jun, the aborigines of Siilkot; Khatar *= Kshatriya, Khattri, 
or Khattar Rawalpindi)* 
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such marriages can succeed to all the honours of the father^s family. They 
all give daughters to Sayyids, and the Zundre of Ohitrd.1 do not refuse 
them to the Pathd>ns of Dir. In their turn, however, they take wives 
from both Shins and Yeshkuns, and the cliildren of such wives rank 
as Ronos and, if daughters, can marry into ruling families- Occasionally 
Eono women are given to Shins and Yeshkuns, but this is a penalty for 
misconduct when they cannot find husbands in their own class. Ruling 
families give daughters born of slaves or concubines to Ronos, but not 
those born of lawful wives.* 


The Arb^bzd)das and Faqfr-Miskin are really one and the same, but 
the latter are the very poor class, some having barely sufl&cient to live on. 
The Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar the Lut-kho and 

Arkari valleys and the main valley down to Drosh, are by class Faqxr- 
MisMn. They call the country Kho also, and divide it into Turi-kho 
(Upper), Miil-kho (Lower) and Lut-kho (Great). They speak Kho-wdr, 
and are divided into classes such as the Toriye, Shire, Darkki,ne and 
Shohdne, but have no caste distinctions. The Yibqhal are also cMssed 
as Faqir-Miskins, as are the Kalash and Bashgali Kafirs, Danoariks, 
Gabr, and Si^h Posh — all broken tribes subject to Ohitr^l. 

The Arb^bzd^das are really well-to-do Faqir-Miskin who have been 
rewarded for services to the Mihtar. Coolies and ponies are furnished 
for his service by both these classes, the Adamzddas being exempt, and 
this corvee falls very heavily on them. 


The Ashima-dek (or more correctly Hashmat-diak), according to 
Biddulph. is a large class, x'anking below the Zundr5 and comprising 
the following clans : — 


Atam Beg6. 
Bair^ni Beg6. 
Baiyeke. 
Barshintak. 


|DaslLmann4. 

I Kash6, of Kash, in Badakhsban. 
I Koshial Beg6, 


Zadim^- 

Mij6. 

Sha'uk^. 

Shighnie (of Shiglin^n}. 


The term Hashmat-diakt signifies food-giver, and* this class is bound to 
supply the Mihtar and his retainers with 8 sheep and as many Tcharwdrs 
of wheat from each house whenever he passes through their villages, 
but it pays no other revenue. 


In the valley below Chitral, scattered among the villages, a number of 
the meaner castes are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus valleys. They are 
called UstMs or artificers and include Dartoche (carpenters), Dargere 
(wooden bowl makers), KuMle (potters), Dorns (musicians), and Mochis 
(blacksmiths). The two latter rank below the rest and only intermarry 
among themselveg. The other three intermarry without restriction 
inter as, and occasionally give daughters to the Faqir-Mskin class. 
Ustdids are not found in Kdishkdr B^M or Lut-kho. 


The physical characteristics of the Ohitr^lis vary little. In appearance 
the men are light, active figures from 5' 5" to 5' 8"*in height. Though 
well made they are not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular development. 


* It is unneoessary to point out the analogies presented by the social system in OhitrAI 
to that wh-ioh prevails in Kangra, as described by Sir James Jjyall in his Settlement Report 
on that District. 

f From hashmat or ashmat, food, given to the Hihtar and his servants when they are 
travelling, by the ALrbibzada class. 
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presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the Tartar races, and, 
despite their hardy, simple lives, they seem unequal to any prolonged 
physical effort. Their constitutions also lack stamina and they succumb 
easily to disease or change of climate. This want of physique is 
strongly marked in the Shins. ^ In disposition tractable, good-tempered, 
fond of merry-making, the Chitr^lis are neither cruel nor quarrelsome 
and readily submit to authority, though the Arb^bzdda class compares 
unfavourably with the older tribes, having been guilty of cruelties in war^ 

The women are pleasing-looking when young, but not particularly 
handsome. The Elhos of Faqir-Miskin status, however, are Indo-Aryans 
of a high type, not unlike the Shins of the Indus about Koli, but better 
looking, having oval faces and finely- out features, which would compare 
favourably with the highest types of beauty in Europe. Their most 
striking feature is their large, beautiful eyes which remind one of 
English gypsies, with whom they share the reputation of being expert 
thieves. They are also proud of their unusually fine hair. The Ohitral 
Women used to be in great demand in the slave markets of Kd»bul, 
Peshawar and Badakhshd,n. The fairest complexions are to be seen 
among the Bfirish of Yassin and Hunza where individuals may be found 
who might pass for Europeans, and red hair is not uncommon. ** 

In Chitrdil, as in some- of the valleys to the westward, many customs 
have in part disappeared under the influence of IsMm. 

The usual dress in Ohitrdl, as in Yassin, Hunza, Nd.gar, Sirikot, 
W^ikh^, etc., is a loose woollen robe, for which those who can afford it 
substitute cotton in summer. This is of the same cut as the woollen 
robe, but has quilted edges, worked round the neck and front with silk 
embroidery. When first put on the sleeves, which are very full, are 
crimped in minute folds, right up to the neck, giving the wearer 
a clerical appearance. Boots of soft leather are also worn. As in 
W^kh^n and Sirikot the men wear small, scanty turbans, not the 
rolled cap of Grilgit and Astor. The women wear wide trousers, over 
which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured cotton stuff, fastening in the 
middle at the throat, and coming down to the knees. The opening is 
held together by a circular buckle, from which hangs a curious 
triangular silver ornament called pesTiawez^ that varies in size 
according to the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medajlions,^ 
and a piece of camelian or turquoise set in them. They also wear a 
loose woollen cap, generally of dark colour such as brown ; but this 
kind of cap is now confined to women of the lower classes residing in 
the upper valleys, and Chitrdli women of the better classes wear 
embroidered silk caps. In the Shin caste unmarried women are 
distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn by married Shin 
women. 

Both men and women wear numbers of charms, sewn in bright- 
coloured silk, and suspended from the cap or dress by small circular 
brass bucHes. Some of the buckles are very tastefully worked. A 
curious kind of cloth is sometimes woven out of bird^s down. That of 
wild fowl and of the great vulture (G-. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. The down is twisted into coarse thread, which is then woven like 
ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, but always have a 
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AnSy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. Tkey are only made in the 
houses of those in good circumstances. The pashm of the ibex is also 
in great demand for warm clothing, but it never seems to lose its strong 
goaty smell. 


When young the men shave the whole top of the head from the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck, the hair on both sides being allowed to 
grow long and gathered into a single large curl on each side of the 
neck. The beard is kept shorn,* * * § Youths of the better class only shave 
the top of the head for a breadth of two inches in front, tapering to haK 
an inch behind. Those who cannot boast long locks dress their hair 
into numerous small cork-screw ringlets all round the head — an ancient 
Persian fashion.t On the approach of middle age the whole head is 
shaved in orthodox Muhammadan fashion and the beard allowed to grow. 
The effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to the waist is often ex- 
tremely picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after a prolonged 
absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasping each other, first on one 
side and then on the other, hands are pined and each kisses the other’s 
hand in turn. When the meeting is between two of uneq[ual rank the 
inferior kisses the hand ot the superior and he in return kisses the for- 
mer on the cheek — ^in the ancient Persian fashion. J 


In Ohitrd,! and Yassin, as in Shighndn, Badakhshdn, W^khdn, G-ilgit 
and HunzaS a chief’s visit to a chief is celebrated by the kuhah, an 
observance thus described by Biddulph ; — '"On arrival, the visitor is con- 
ducted to the Shawaran,ll and the followers of both chiefs show their 
dexterity in firing at a mark set up on a tall pole, from horseback, while 
galloping at speed. After this a bullock is led out before the guest, 
who draws liia sword and does his best to cut its head off at a single 
blow, or deputes one of his followers to do so, and the carcase is given 
to his retinue.” 


In the Khowax tongue the term “ uncle” is applied to tlo brothers o£ 
both father and mother without distinction : but aunts on the mothers 
Bide are styled “ mother ” which may point to polygamy as the ancmnt 
custom of the Elhos.^ Marriage of a widow with the husband s brother 
is common, though not compulsory. 


Oases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men show more _ of 
the lealousy of their wives usual in older Muhammadan communities. 
In case of adultery the injured husband has the right to slay the 
guilty couple when he finds them together, but should he slay the one 
Sndnotthe other he is held guilty of murder.** When conclusive 
proof is wanting in a trial before the wazir, guarantee is taken for the 


* Tiiese f asMons have also been adopted by the^ BMtis in Baltistin. 

■f Biddnlph cites Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies^ ZVm 

t Biddiilph cites Strabo, Bk. XV, CIl 3, 

§ In it is customary to kill the buffalo with an arrow. 

ll Polo ground ; so-called in Shine. In Chitr&li it is called jznaii. ^ ti ^ i. - i." 

4 Maullvi GhuUm Mtihammad however notes ttot the mother s is itahi 

TMs is tbs inil© in Sarilml and Wiifelisii as wdl as south of tha Hhidu Kfisb. 
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future by tlie accused placing bis lips to the woman^s breast, and so 
sacred is the tie o£ fosterage thus created that it has never been known 
to be broken. The husband has however a right to both their lives.* * * § 

The custom of fosterage is maintained among all the ruling families 
of the states of the Hindu Kdsh and its ties seem stronger than those of 
blood kinship. When a child is born it is assigned to a foster-mother 
and brought up in her house, so that frequently the father does not see it 
till it is sis: or seven years old.t The fortunes of the foster-mother^s family ^ 
are unalterably bound op with those of the • child and should exile be 
his lot they accompany him. On the other hand if he rises to influence 
his foster-father is generally his confidential adviser and his foster- 
brothers are employed on the most important missions. 

Friendship too is commonly cemented by the milk tie. If a woman 
dreams that she has adopted any one, or a man dreams that he has 
been adopted by any wotnau, the tie is created in the manner, 
already described as in vogue to make the woman tabu to the man. 
Not many years ago this custom was very common, though it is falling 
into diause.J A young couple at marriage sometimes induce a friend 
to become their foster-father, and the tie is ratified when they eat 
together : both being seated opposite each other, the foster-father,, 
seated between them, takes a piece of bread in each hand and 
crossing his arms puts the bread jinto their mouths, taking care 
to keep his right hand uppermost. Marriage between foster-kindred 
is regarded as incestuous. Among the Hashmat-diak the tie of fosterage 
is formed in a peculiar way, for in order to strengthen tribal unity it is 
cnstomary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every nursing mother 
of the clan. In consequence there is a constg,nt interchange of children 
going on among the mothers. 

Polo is the national game and is called ghdl in Ohitr^l where 
it is played in a special way. Shooting from horse-back at a gourd 
filled with ashes, or at a small ball, hung from a pale 30 feet high, 
is also practised. Dancing is the national amusement, several different 
steps being in vogue, each with its special air. Almost all these 
commence slowly, increasing in pace till the performer is bounding 
round the circle at top speed. In Chitrd,! and Yassin the Hashmat-diak 
affect to despise dancing, but the rulers keep dancing-boys for 
their amusement. Singing is common and the Khowar songs, which 
are mostly amatory in character, show a more cultivated taste than 
those in the Shina tongue, the music of the language and the better 
rhythm of the verse entitling them to the first place in Dard poetry. § 

The Chitr^lis are noted for their swordsmanship, which has gained 
many a victory over matchlocks. 

* Bnt if he does not hill them and intends to divorce his wife, or if his wife or daughter 
has been enticed away by some one, he can take as compensation some or all of the 
sedticer’e property. This form of divorce is called in Shina pito phare hdh, z.e.. words uttered 
while turning his back towards the assembly, as by turning his back he si^ifies his accept- 
ance of compensation, 

t The Eaji of Baehahr observes a similar custom. 

J Milk from a woman’s breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy for cataract and other 
eye-diseases. Its use establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards, 

§ 1“ OUmt, Hnnza and N4gax tlie songs are generally of a warlike nature and celebrate 
ue deeds of diserent pnnces. 
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ChUrdli festivaU. 

The Ohitrd.1 calendar is computed by the solar year, commencing 
with the winter solstice ; bat the months take their names from pecu- 
liarities of season or agricultural operations : — 

1, ThiiugsliaX or Thhongshal (longj 7. Yogh (fall). 

nights). 8. Muzho Was (middle). 

* 2. Phhetiag (extreme cold). 9. Poiy^n^so (the end), 

3. Ariyan (wild duck). 10. Kholkremi (threshing). 

4. Shahdagh (black mark).* 11. Kishman (sowing). 

5. Boi (sparrows). 12. Chhanchori (leaf-falling). 

6. Ronzak (trembling— -of the 

growing corn). 

The Muhammadan calendar is^ however, coming into use, especially 
among the Hashmat-diak class. The Muhammadan days of the week 
are used, but Friday is called Adinna. 

In Chitr^l the new year festival is called Dashti* It corresponds 
to the Host of Yasin, Gilgit, Hunza, Hd,gar, Pony4l, Astor and Gor, 
but no bonfires are lit as in thc^e territories.f 

At the commencement of the wheat harvest the Phindik,§ a.s it is 
called in Chitr^l, is observed. The day having been fixed with reference 
to the state of the crop, the last hour of daylight for the preceding 
ten days is spent in dancing on the shawaran. At dusk on the evening 
before the festival, a member of every household gathers a handfm 
of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly, A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are roasted 
next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The day is passed in the 
usual rejoicings, and on the following day harvest .operations are com- 
menced. As some crops are always more forward than others, and 
ready to be reaped before the appointed day, no restriction is placed 
on their being cut ; but to eat of the grain iDefore the festival would 
provoke ill-luck and misfortune. 

Next comes the Jastandik^ik H or devil-driving ' which celebrates 
the completion of the harvest. When the last crop of the autumn 
has beau gathered, it is necessary to drive away evil spirits from 
the granaries. A kind of porridge called mul is eaten, and 
the head of the household takes his matchlock and fires it into 
the floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work loading and firing 
till his powder-horn is exhausted, all his neighbours being similarly 
employed. The next day is spent in the usual rejoicings, part of 
which consists in firing at a sheep^s head set up as a mark. 

A festival called Binisik, seed-sowing ” — somewhat similar to the 
Chilli of Gilgit and the Thamer Bopan or ^"the Thames sowing of 
Huiiza and N^gar — takes place in Ohitr^l ; but the present ruling 

* lu allTision to the earth’s appearance when the snow melts. ^ 

t Nos means ‘ fattening,’ and alludes to the slaughtering of cattle which takes place. The 
first day is one of work, and is devoted in every household to dressing and spring 
the carcases of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered a few^ days pre^oimly. This is 
done by drying them in a particular way, so that they remain fit for foc^ for several 
months. This is necessary because the pastures have become covered with snow and 
only suffioient fodder is stored to keep a few animals alive throng winter. ^ . .. t - 

X In Chiles and Birel, too, no bonfires are in vogue at the Daikio, as tms ^«ival la 

there called. . . 

§ Called Ganoni in Gilgit and ShCgat in W akhin. 
jpThe Domenik^ or smoke *makang ” of Gilgit. 
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The Chilli festival in Gilgit. 

class having never identified themselves with their humbler subjects, 
the ruler takes no part in it.* The following account of the Chilli 
festival in Gilgit is contributed by Maulavi Ghul^m Muhammad, author 
of The Beativals and Folklore of Qilgit ; — 

At night a big goat called asirkhan ai mugar (the goat of the kitchen) 
was killed at the K^^s house and a feast prepared by cooking about a 
maund of rice aud two of flour. The baking of the bread was com- 
menced by an uumarried girl, on whom a gift [khillat] of a chddar (head 
cover) of longcloth was bestowed, but the other women took up her 
task. In former times a big loaf, called hi ai tiki (the loaf of seed), of 
a maund of flour, was also cooked on a fi.re made of straw, and distri- 
buted, half to a man of the Katohatat family, a fourth to the yarfa 
(the Rajd-'s grain collector), and a fourth to the Rd.jd,'s ploughmen. But 
on this occasion three loaves (two of 20 sers each and one of ten sera) 
were prepared. The big loaf was about seven feet in circumference 
and four inches thick. One of them, with 24 sers of flour, was given to 
the Katohata in the morning, and the other two were divided equally 
between the yarfa and the ploughmen in the afternoon. The local 
band played all through the night with dancing and singing. At 
10 in the morning the people of Gilgit, Barmas, etc., assembled at 
the Rdi^s house where a durbar was observed, i.e., some gh% chilli leaves 
and seeds of the wild rue were placed on an iron pan, beneath which 
a little fire was made in order to fumigate the air with its smoke. 
The bandsmen and the man who had brought the load of chilli 
branches fronj the jungle, were then each given a khillat of a muslin 
turban. A khillat of a turban and a choga (cloak) was also given to 
Ghuldm, one of the Katohata family, whose face was then rubbed 
with flour, a small loaf of bread mixed with ghi being given him to 
eat. According to custom while eating this he ought to have bellowed 
like an ox, but this rite was not observed. A maund of wheat was also 
pub in a leather^bag. The procession was ready to proceed to the 
Rd^s field by about 11-30. The bag of grain was loaded on the 
Katchata, one man took the-iron pan used in the Duhariy and another 
took the Wo big loaves, the one uppermost being covered with about 
four sers of butter with a pomegranate placed in the middle, while two 
chilli branches were stuck in the butter round the pomegranate. Two 
men carried a he- and a she-goat, while the remainder of the procession 
had branches of chilli in their hands; and the procession, with the band 
playing in front, started for the Rd^s field where the sowing was to be 
commenced. 

* In Yasin this festival is accompanied by a curious custom. The charvelu is mounted 
on a good horse and clad in a robe of honour given him by the Mihtar. la this way 
he is conducted to the polo ground, where all seat themselves while the musie strikes 
Tip, and the tarangfah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any accident happen 
. to him, such as either himself or his horse falling, it is regarded as a presage of mis- 
fortune to the whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order to avert evil, 
he and his family observe the day as a solemn fast. 

+ A family of Gilgit, which in ancient ti m es became such a source of danger to the chief 
of Gilgit, that it was attacked and massacred to a man, only a pregnant woman managing to 
escape towards Darel. After this the crops of Gilgit did not flourish for several years, and 
a danydl (soothsayer) said that its fertility depended on the Katchata family, and that until 
a man of that clan was brought there to commence the seed- sowing the crops would never 
flourish. After a great search the son of the woman who had escaped towards Darel was 
found and brought to Gilgit. On his return the crops gave a good outturn. 
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Chohang^Chdkdhi. 

Tlie Katchata then took from a leather bag one after the other 4 
handfuls of wheat, in each of which he mixed a masha of gold-dust, 
and gave them to R4j4 Ali Dad Kh^u, who threw the first handful 
towards the west, the second towards the east, the third to the 
north and the fourth to the south. Then the R4 himself ploughed 
three turns in his field with a pair of bullocks which were ready on the 
spot. The wazir of Gilgit ought then to have ploughed three turns bat 
this was omitted. The band then commenced playing and two grey- 
beards of good family, with swords and shields in their hands, jumped 
forward and began to dance amid joyous cheers from the people. This 
dance is called achhush meaning ^ prestige^ or ^ pomp,^ and is intended 
to awaken the deity of prestige Meanwhile a he-goat was, according 
to custom, killed by a man of a Rono family. This goat is called 
achhush ai mugar, i.c,, ^ the goat of the deity of pomp ' and is sacrificed 
in his honour. Its head and two of'its feet were separated and two 
men, one with the head and the other with the two feet in their hands, 
came forward and danced amid the rejoicings of the people. All the 
flesh of the goat was, as is customary, given to the people of Barmas 
village to prepare a feast. A she-goat, called the yadeni ai ayi^ 

^ the goat of the deity of drums,^ was then killed and given to the bands- 
men. The procession then started back to the Raj^^s house where the 
feast cooked at night was served. The R4ja had to give some bread 
to the motabars and the bandsmen from his own dish. This custom 
is called ishpin ; after that the people started for the shawaran (polo 
ground) to play polo and make merry. After polo the people again 
went to the R4^s house and dined there. The Katchata commenced 
ploughing Ms fields the same day, while the other zaminddrs did not 
commence work on their fields till the next day,^^* ** 

OnoHANa, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Chohab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

OaoKAHi, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Mulc4n, 

* The corresponding Thomil festival of Punial is thus described by the Mania vi : — 

** A very interesting ceremony known as the Thomil used to be observed every year at 
Sher Killa, the seat of the RAjA of Punial, before seed-sowing. On the day it was to be 
observed, the people visited the Kaja in Ms Fort and got from him 10 or 20 sers of flour, 4 
or 6 sers of ffhi and one big goat. The flour was made into broad thin leaves on which 
the ghz was placed. The preliminaries were observed in the Fort. All the perso/\s present 
held in their hands a small branch of the holy Juniper tree, and those possessing guns 
brought their weapons with them. From the gate of the Fort, the Raja attended by his 
people marched out to the open fields among their shouts and cries, a band playing various 
war-tunes. The assembly then gathered in an open field, and the cooked leaves were 
presented to the Rija who tasted one of them. The rest was then distributed among all 
present. After the feast prayer was made for an abundant crop. The goat was then 
killed, and leaving the carcase behind, its head was brought before the assembly and 
being greased with butter, flour was sprinkled on it from the forehead down to the nose. 
The head was then placed at some distance as a target to be fired at. The firing was opened 
by the Raj^ who was followed by his motabai's ^ and any other who possessed fire-arms. 
Whosoever hit the head was liable to contribute a chalar of country wine. When this 
target practice was over, the assembly dispersed after a nati dance, which was given by a 
motabar of the Raja, who used to present him with a turban. In the evening the goat's 
flesh was roasted and enjoyed with the wine contributed by those who had hit its head in 
the day. Only the people of Sher Killa bad the right to share in this merry-making, no 
one else from other villages of Punial being wen allowed to attend it, A few years ago 
this ceremony was discontinued, but it was revived iMs year (1210)/* 
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OkoJeaf^Chuhrdm 


CaOKAR, Oliliokar, a G-ujar tribe, found in Karn^l, where they have long been 
settled. Immigrating from beyond Muttra they once held a chaubisi, 
or group of 24 villages, wifcli Namaunda as their head-quarters. 

Ohokhia, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohoniya, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chonp:i0LA, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohopba, a Khatri section. 

Chosab, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chota, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chotia, one of the clans of the Pach4das {q, v.). They claim to be Ohauh^n 
Rajputs by descent from their eponjm, Chotia. Most of them are 
Muhammadans and only a few Hindus. 

Chowah, Chowan, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ohuchkanta, a clan of the Sidls. 

Ohuhal, an agriculfcural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Chuhan, (? Chauh4n) a sept of Baurias, claiming Chauhd.n descent, found 
in Ferozeptir. They avoid the use of oil in lamps, and use ghi instead. 
After the wedding a girl seldom revisits her parents’ home, and if 
in consequence of a quarrel with her husband’s people she does do 
so, and dies in her paternal home, her parents are bound to find 
another bride for her huslDand in her stead. Fornication in this sept 
is punished with excommunication and re-admission to the caste only 
permitted on payment of a fine, but even that does not remove the stigma. 

Ohohra. — The sweeper or scavenger, and hence the out-caste, par excellence 
of the Punjab, whose name is popularly supposed to be a corruption 
of Sudra.* It has many synonyms, but few of them are precisely 
the ^ exact equivalent of Ohuhrd.. Thus a Cham^r is, prolmbly by 
origin, a Chuhra who works in leather, but the Chamars appear to 
form almost a distinct caste, though both the castes are placed in the 
same rank and lumped together in the popular phrase Ohuhrd-Cham&r, 
just as Mochi-Juldh^ is used to denote collectively the two castes 
which' bear those names. As a scavenger or rather as a ^sweeper up 
of dusc’ the Chuhra is termed khdJc-rob. As a domestic he is 
ironically t styled Mihtar or ^chieftain’: as a worker in leather 
he is called a JDhed (lit. ^ crow ’), as a weaver he is styled Megh 
at least in Sid,lkot, in which district the Meghs however form to all 
intents and purposes a separate caste : and as an executioner he is 
known as etallad. Further as a tanner the Chuhra is called a 
Khatlk in the Eastern Punjab, and as a breeder of swine he is known 
as a H^li. These two groups appear to form distinct castes, or at 
least sub-castes which rank below the Chuhrd. proper. The Khatiks 
have a* sub-group called Basur. 

Change of religion also involves the adoption of a new title and 
the Ohuhr^ on conversion to Sikhism becomes a Mazbi or Mazhabi, 


* Onoe Balmik, founder of the caste, arrived late at a feast given by a Bhaeat and 
found only fragments of it left. These he devoured and earned the name of Chuhra or ' 
' one who eats leavings. • 

t But in Gurgaon mihtar is used as equivalent to chaudhri and the term mav ba onVfTi. 
ally free from any taint of irony. ' 7 g ^ 
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The ChuTira groups^ 

while one who embraces IsMm becomes a Musalli,^ or in the south-west 
of the Punjab a Kurtana,t or he may ever aspire to be entitled Dinddr ; 
indeed in the villages of the Pachh^da Rdjptits of Sirsa the people who 
remove filth are called Dindd.r-Kh^krob and they follow Muhammadan 
observances, being even admitted to smoke with other Muhammadans. 
Bhangi is also used, but not very correctly, as a synonym for Chuhra. 

The Chuhr^s^ relations to other castes vary considerably. They are 
distinctly superior to the S^nsis, from whom alone they will not eat 
in N4.bha. But in Gurgaon they are also said to look down upon the 
Ohangars or Dhias, who are makers of winnowing sieves, and they 
are said to refuse food from the Dhdnak^s hands too, though their 
claim to superiority is a doubtful one. The Ohuhrds are split up into 
various groups ; 

Territorial. 

Deswali — of the Gangetic plain. j Sotarwala— of the riverain lands. 
Bdigri — of the Great Indian Desert, j Jangalke — of the Jangal tract. 

Various other divisions exist, being recognised by the Ohuhras them- 
selves if not by others. Such are : — 

I. B^miki. [ 2. Ldl-Begi. 

These two are really identical, L^l Beg having been Bdlnaih’s disciple. 
Both terms are thus equivalent to ^ disciples of BiS,lm£k or L^l Beg.^ 

The gots of the Ohuhras are numerous and some are wide-spread. 
Various origins are claimed for them. Thus the Bohat,^ found in 
Gurgaon, claim to be Punw^r Ed»jputs, and the Sdrw^n, also of Gurgaon, 
to be Ohauh^ns. There is also a Ghauh^n goty south of the Sutlej. 

In Rohtak the Lohat also claim to be descendants of one S^njhar 
D^s, a Rajput, while the Baoh^ir say they are Punw^r Rajputs from 
Dh^ranagri in the Deccan and that their ancestors immigrated into 
that District with the K^yaths. These two gots do not intermarry with 
Changars, and lay stress on the necessity for marrying a girl before 
she is 15 or 16. They regard Bdilmik as God^s brother and revere him 
as their pi’ophet with a Muhammadan ritual, reciting prayers (namaz) 
in a line headed by an irndm^ and pi’ostrating themselves with the 
words : — Bdlmik hdfiy Bdlmik shdfiy Bdlmik mu^dfiy holo morrmo wohi eh. 

The Pail-pow^r goty in Rohtak, also claims Rajput origin, saying 
that a Rajput woman who was pregnant threw in her lot with the 
OhuhrdiS* Her son was called a Pail-pow^r on account of her descent. 
This got reveres Guru Ndnafc, does not employ Brahmans, and gets its 
weddings solemnized by one of its own members. But it buries its dead. 

The original division, Dr. Youngson was informed, was into I-iute, 
Jhile, and T®^gre, the Lut4 being Manhfc Rajput, wandering Dogrfe ; 
the Jh£e, Dh^o or S^hi being named from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (sell) ; and the T^ngr^ being makers 
of wicno wing-sieves, living in the desert, and named lC6nfrr6 on account 
of their pride. Besides the three original divisions, there are Goriyd, 
so called from the fact that their founder was born in a tomb (gor). 

* Musalli may be defined as a Chuhra converted to Islam who has abandoned hardm, 
food, eating only haldl. The Musallis do not inter many with the Ohuhras, or at least 
only take daughters from them. 

f Kurt^na or Kotana is said to be derived from Hindi Jcora, ‘whip/ ^dtanna *to 
stre1}ch/ and thus to mean * flcgger/ he«5ause 9W€>&p^iff were employed m hy 

Muhammadan rulers. 
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Chuhra genealogy. 


They hail from Delhi. The founder was Sh4h Jahdn’s son. He was 
also called Kand4r4, because he spohe harshly .“I® 

Next come : Path^n^ originally from Kdbul, in AkbaPs time. There 
were three brothers, of whom Phag4n4 was the eldest. They entered 
the country as /agtrs, or jptrs. Gil; from Ohakr^ri in Gujr4nw4l4. A 
tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain : and in Dera 
Ghazi Khan the section respects bricks. Bhatti; from the Bar in 
GujrSnwaM, Pindi Bhattidn, Dulla being their' chief. Sabotrd; in 
Akbar’s time Sahotrd was thrown to the tigers, but the tigers did not 
injure him. In Dera Gh4zi Khdn the Sahotr4 section respects the 
lion. Sodnf Bhunni4r ; descendants of E4jd Karn, the Brahman, who 
gave away 1 J mannds of gold every day before he ate his food. 

Then follow Laddar; Khokab, who are said to avoid eating the heart 
of a dead animal in Montgomery, while in Dera Ghdzi Khii.Ti they do not 
eat hharta or things roasted on the fire ; Khonjg, KalfanS, Eatti, Mathf, 
Burt, Mom^ (m ildqa Mom6 near Gondhal). The Momi are said to be 
descended from B^lmik. Hauns, Ohaprfban (in Kh4k beyond Lahore 
makers of wicker-work), Ghussfir, BalMm, Labant^, Hahfr. 

The Dum, the Ohuhrd,, the Mir4sf, the M4chchf, the Jhiwar, and the 
Changar, are all of the same origin. They claim to be indigenous in the 
Sialkot District, at least as far as the older divisions are concerned. 

In the time of the P4ndavas and Kauravas there were four sons of 
Kanwar-BrahmS, viz., Pfirabd,, P4rth4, Siddhrd, and Pr4sht4, the last 
being also called Jhaumpyd,, from living in a jungle. There are other 
names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghungur Ail 
Malfik, L41 B4g, Pfr Ohhot^, Bdlmik, B414. The following geneal^ical 
tree was given, but I presume it is a very uncertain one : 


A Genealogy. 

Pr^shta. 

K£lak and his wife Silawanti, 
Alif. 


Eighteen generations, eXljdngli. 
Rikhi and his house. 
Bamrik. 

b1i. 


\ 


* Another version (fmm Montgomery) is that Jhata, Jhfiba. Tfngri and Athwal were 

Ot these Jbata became a follower of B4b& Farid 
and^a deaoei^ts, called Jhatas, continued to observe the Muhammadan law (i e , did 
not become OhuhTM). Jhaba a and Tingra s descendants worked as Ohuhras, and are 
known as Jhais (O^is) and Tmgriis respectively. Of Athw&l’s progeny some remSnel 

aad are now known as AthwSl Chubras. 

The JTbiba (Jlmi or Ohaa) section is closely associated with Mult5,n. When that citv 
was founded, tradition asserts that the king commenced to buQd a fort which aTllLaed 

as fast as It was built The spot was held by the JhSba Bhangis, one of whom offer^ 

^ ® dation-stone, and is said to be still standing in the Khini Bt^ 

of the Fort. Sorne people regard this hurj as a place of pilgrimage. ® The Jhai— possibly 
owing merely to his fortunate name-was sacriaoed to ensure rietoryin battle-Jhaye 
sandM fateh^ndi, wMoh is explained to mean, if a living Chuhra be built into a thick 
wall of burnt brick before going to war, victory is assured ‘ * * thick 

Ti,?? j Tdran tahsil, A^tsar District, Brahma’s sor;, Chuhra, had three sons Lata 
“ 2 >»chWctj 7 named Tingm, from whom are descended the 2^ origiMl Som of ' 
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Another GtENealogt ob KubsInama. 


Adis and wife V^shn^* 

Sadda Sadd^jiva and wife Govittrf, 

Ghung and wife Surangiy4. 

Dband and wife Sil^ Sakat. 

Nil Kanth and wife. Gd Atm£ Ddvf. 

Kan war Brabmi and wife Bnrhadji or Jasfcrl. 

! 

SidbrA Fdraba. BbirtbA Pr&shta, also called Jbanmpri, 1st Inoamafcion, and wife Hans& Ddyf. 

I ' 

Ad Gdpal and wife Bhiini, 

Sank6swar and wife Sadawanti, 2nd Incarnation, 


Undab Deota. Mngafc Goaain and wife Bbanwanti. 

Ganrlilikb and wife Nanrangdd, 

lyajdl Eikb and wife Mangl^n. 

Jal Bbigan and wife Pavittardn. 

Angasb Deot4 and wife Satwantf, 

I 

Agganwar and wife Asnd, 

Sankb Pat or Santdkb and wife J4ss Vartf^ 3rd Inoarnatioii. 
Bils Rikhi and wife Sb£in Rnp, 4tb Incarnation, 

Bfr Bararik and wife Eajwanti^ 5tb Incarnation. 

Ball and wife Nan Cbandrdn. 

Iswar Bdla and wife Mansdr, 6tb Incarnation, 

Bilmik and wife Mabdn, 7tb Incarnation . 

I 

Ud Hikb. Bndb Bikb and wife Salik4a. 

I 

Marwar I>id4ri and wife Dayali. 

Nnr Didd.ri and wife As4wanti. 

Sbim Snrandi and wife Snrgdn, &bh Incarnation. 
Sham Barbarf and wife Bacbbrni. 

Sri Rang Sham and wife Rdjwanti. 

Sati and wife Sdrlo. 

Sbab^Safd* and wife Savin, 

Arjin and wife Arfin, 
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A CJmhra genealogy. 

A 

Fir Sival and ^fe Jafar^n* 

I 


Asa and wife JanatAn. 

Ahir Maluk and wife Sikiawati. 

Ghnngar B6g and wife NasarAn. 

Biz Big and wife Sadiqan. 

Barihhi Beg and wife Varsin. 

Lai Big and wife Satilin, 9th Incarnation. 

Bali Sher (also called Fir Jhiti^ the wrestler) and wife Amdlikan, 10th Incarnation. 

I 

Sadi Bili Lil Khin and wife Roshanin. 

Pir Bhagani and wife Nnr Dfvinf. 

Shah Sdra and wife Gassin. 


Mihi Shih. Bargihi Shah. Shah Akhlas and wife Lachhmi. 


Ghaslti Shih. 


Saram Shih. 

i 

Karam Shih, 
Fazl ^hah. 


Tira Shih. Siva Shih and wife Sarsf. 

I 


Jim Shih. 
Langar Shih. 


Arpar Shih. 


Zabardast Shih. Chugatti Hnrad 
Mohammed | Shah. Shih. 

Shah. i I 

*Karim ^Qutab _ | 


Arif khih. 

I 


I 


Falel Shih. Qisim Shih. Shah. Shah. Rahni Shih. IJmar Shih. 


♦Sardir Shih. *Sultin Shih. 


'I 


1 I I 

Fath Shih. *Bahadar Shih. ^Nidir Shih. 

Bili is a name given to the leaders. 


Jawihir Shih. 

I 

Alim Shih. 
*Alif Shih. 


I 


BiriShih. 
♦Jamiat Shih, 
*Qanhar Shih. 

I 


„ , . *H&Mm Shih. ♦Fath gh&h. Sh&h. 

A TUIBD GbNBALOGT FROM (MaLBR KoTBA) IS— 

Akil Farakh (f.e., God). 

Mahideo ^ri Mahirii. 

, 

Bikhf Deo. 

RikM Deo. 

I 

Ansadi. 

Sahad Eikh. 

Sandokh Rikh. 

Balmik or Bilnik. 


♦ Preseno representatives, 
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A FOUATH QEKBAtOO'Sr. 


B6Xd Bh&h Sa^toTch BiJch dd, 
Bantdkh Rikh Shardp Dtt Bikh dd, 
8h/irdp Bit Bikh Aindk dd, 

Aindk Bikhi dd, 

BiJehi Bikhi da, 

Bikhi Mahddiv dd, 

MahddSv Bhagwdn Aut Khande do, 
Aut Khandd Alakh Burkh dd, 
Alakh Purkh 8akt dd, 

8akt Agam do 


Bild Shah is son of Santdkh Rikh, 

Santdkh Rikh is son of Sharap Bit Rikh, 
Sharap Dit Bikh is sou of Ainak, 

Amak is son of Rikh£, 

Bikhi is son of Bikhf, 

Bikhi is son of Mahad4r, 

Mahaddv or Shiv is son of Ant Kbanda, 

Ant Khanda is son of Holy Person, 

Holy Person is son of Alnd^ty Power, 
Almighty Power is son of the Unknowable.^ 


Anotter version is that BMrfeliA, SadliarA, ParatnA and Purba were 
four Brahman brothers, and when their cow died they made Purba, the 
youngest, drag away the carcase, first promising to help him in his task, 
but eventually out-casting him for doing it. In Dera GhAzi Khan 
TJrga, BhArga, Sidhra and PrastA^ also called Chhaumpya, are given as 
the four brothers, and the following verses are current : — 


Allah chitthi ghalli hai^ sab Tchol bian^ 
Ithe gid manke httn, kidn karin abhmdn ? 
Gokhri te aike sabi kardi arydn, 

Aadfi Brahmafi janam dS galjami tanydn. 


God sent a letter, setting forth all things : 

* Hereunto yon submitted, why do you repine 
*rhe cow was cast out by one of you, why then 
do you plead. 

That ** we are Brahmans by birth,*’ ye who 
wear. the idmdf tied with strings/ 


The last couplet is also given thus • 

Odkhri uU dake kardi arydn, ‘ They are all arguing over the cow : — 

Aadn Brahman janam 64 gal Jdmi tanydn. (Saying) “ We are Brahmans by birth, though 

we wear the jdmd fastened with tags/’ * 

Further these two verses are sometimes added 


IJte charkhane ddrili larydn, 

Babbd / 8dde bha di galld/n, mushkil banidn, 

(ii) Alaf Allah ndn ydd kar bandidn we dhun 
surjanhdr^ 

Chugdi chardi gokhri ho pdi murddrd, 

Hue deote dkathe jdke karin pukdrd, ' 

Tusin Brahman ssdt de ki bangai bhdrd, 

Tusdde pichkdn kaun hai jisdd magsad 
bhdrd, 

Sdde pichhdn Chhaumprd jisdd maqsad 
hkdrd^ 

Hukm hogid Chhaumpre ^jdsati murddra,* 

XJsne dhanak charhdi, gokhri jd pdi pichh~ 
ward, 

Ayd gokhri satke kahe : ' didbachan hamdrd* 

Chaukidn sddidn ddrhd terd nich utdrd. 


Wearing too the chicken cloth, 

O Lord I * We are in great distress/ 

* Remember God, O Man I Praise be to him, 
the Creator and Protector of mankind ! 

The cow fell dead while grazing 

The gods assembled and exclaimed : — 

“Ye are Brahmans by caste, yet in what 
distress are ye fallen I 

Who is there among ye, of high purpose f ’* 

" Ohaumpr^ is of us and his purpose is high,'* 

Ohaumpr^ was bidden to cast away the 
carcase. 

He drew his bow and the cow was thrown far 
away. 

After throwing it away he came back and 
said : — “ Now fulfil your promise/' 

(But they said :—) “ Begone from our hearthsi 
thou art now an out-caste/’ 


The following stanza is also current in Dera Ghdzi Khdn : — 


Thou, God, hast given me birth in a Brahman'S 
house. 


(in) Tdn, Sahib, ghar Bdhmandn merd janam 
dedi. 

Shake sdnpal pid, ekd thdli rasdi, 

Chaumprd age Bab de hare rajdi 
Shahrdn ghallin iopdidn, ho mdnh dhardi. 

Herd Janam did nich ghar men, sun bandw 
nawds&d. 


I was brought up with others, eating together 
with them in the same dish, 

Chaumpya prays before God : — 

‘Thou hast sent me tidings from afar — ^now 
come before me. 

Thou hast given me birth in a low house, hear 
me, my Lord. 


* Cf, the genealogy given, at p. 530 of The Legends of the Punjab, Vol. III. 

t The jdmA ia the Icn^ o^iygarmeni^ faet^ed with tags instead of buttock 




l8S Chuhra origins. 

Kale ummat haTchsh, ndle hakhsh jand»d. Grant me followers and grant me fnneral 

prayers — (or 

Forgive my followers and also forgive ns for 
not having fnneral prayers). 

Kindd nere dtoan na dewen, Musalmdn tia The Hindus do not allow ns to oome near 
^arhen jandzd. them, and Muhammadans wiU not read our 

funeral prayers. 

Meri Jcaun stffdt hharegdt gharib-nawdzd. Who will bear me up— *hearhen ! O Lord ! ’ 

Allah dhhe Chazt/mprid Mn ho sydnd. God says : ‘ Chaumpr4 ! be wise ! 

Do mazhab de nim dd main darydd vagdnd» I will make two rivers to flow of the things 

which are forbidden by the. two religions 
(i.e., one of the carcases of cows and the 
other of the carcases of pigs). 

Ddrjannat handled sahmnd mlch&nd^ I will make heaven across them and show it to 

you. 

Bdm te Rahim ne chhip chhip hahnd if) Rto (Hindus) and Rahfm (Muhammadans) 

will conceal themselves. 

Bawd nez0 din Idkar hd'd ddzalch dhdnd. A great fire will be burnt in hell at about 10 A.if, 

(i.e., when the sun is bamboo high). 

Allah dJehe Chanmprid ummat teri ndn vich God says : ‘ Ohaumpr^, now will I send thy 
jannat pahdnchdnd, followers to Heaven.' 

Allah chitthi lihhi he, hath Chatempt'e phardi, God has written a letter and given it in the 

hands of Chaumpy^ : — 

Tdnhi iahd satnd ji taindn di. ‘ Thou hast to carry out this carcase— it is your 

fate.* 

Obigins. 

Various legends have been invented to explain the origins of the 
Ohuhra caste as a whole and of its different groups. Most of these 
carry its history back to Bdimik as its progenitor, or, at least, its patron 
saint. Hence it is necessary to recount, in the first instance, what 
current tradition has to say of Balmik. 

One legend avers that Bdlmik used to sweep Bhagwan’s courtyard, 
and that the god gave him a robe, which he did not put on but buried 
in a pit. When asked by Bhagwan why he did not wear it, Bdilmik 
went in search of it and found in it a boy whom he took to Bhagwan. 
The god directed him to rear the boy^ who was named L^l Beg. 

B61mik is said to mean, ‘bom of the halni/ or serpent^s hole. 
Balmik was a Bhil, a race of mountaineers, who used to rob and kill 
travellers passing through the forest. One day seven Rishis journeyed 
by, and when Bdlmik attacked them, they asked him? why be did so, as 
they had nothing worth stealing. He replied that he had vowed to kill 
all whom he found in the forest. The Rishis then enquired if he had 
friends to assist him if captured. Whereupon he asked his parents 
and wife if they would help him in case of need, but they declared they 
would not. B^lmik then told the Rishis he was friendless, and they 
urged him to give up his evil ways, and to repeat ‘ mard^ mard,^ 
continuously. But rapidly recited ^mardymard* soutu^s like ‘Ram, 
Bdm,^ and as* he thus repeated God^s name, his sins were forgiven him. 

. By the end of 12 years his body was covered with dust and overgrown 
with grass, the flesh being decomposed. Once more the seven Rishis 
passed by and heard a faint voice repeating ‘ Ram, Ram,^ under a cover-- 
ing of clay. This they removed, and, having re-clothed his bones with 
flesh, called him Bdlmib, as one who had come out of a serpent^s hole. 

1 . Tabus and Totems. 

The Gil will not eat hatdun, the egg-plant (hhatd hart) : the LtStd do 
not eat hare or rabbit : the Kanard (?) abstain from cloves ; the Sabotr^ 
refuse to look on a tiger ; at marriages, however^ they make the image 
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of a tiger which the women worship : the Bhattf will not sit on a bench 
of boards or bricks : no Ohnhrd. will eat seh^ or hedgehog. 

The S^rwdn Ohuhras do not dye cloth with hasumha, saffron, and 
will only use thatch for their roofs. In the Bdwal nizdmat of Ndbha 
they also wear no gold ornaments^ thinking this tabu to be imposed 
on them by their satL In Dera G-hazi Kh^n the different sections 
reverence different animals, i.e., the Sahot^ respect the lion, the 
Athwal or TJthw^l the camel, and one section the porcupine, while bricks 
are said to be revered by the Gil, men bowing and women veiling their 
faces before them. Thus the Sindhu muhin or got respects indigo : the 
Kandid»ra respects the horned rat ; while the Khokhar got is said to avoid 
eating ^ bharta^ i.e., anything roasted on a fire.* The Khobhar got is 
also said to abstain from the flesh of dead animals as well as from 
eating the heart, which all other Chuhrds will eat. 

The flesh of the hare is also avoided by Oh u liras generally — a tabu 
explained by the following legend : — Once a Olmbta by chance billed 
a calf, and hid it under a basket, but its owner tracked it to the 
Chuhra’s house. The Chuhra declared that tite basket contained a 
hare, and when it was opened it was found that the calf had turned 
into a hare — so from that time all the Ohuhras have given up eating 
hare. Some, however, do not abide by this rule. In K^ngra it is said 
that once a hare sought Bdlmik’s protection, and thus the tabu arose. 
In Montgomery the avoidance of hare’s flesh is ascribed to the influence 
of the Makhdum Jabdnid,n of Sher Sh^h, those who are not his 
followers disregarding the prohibition. In Dera Ghazi Kh^n the 
current legend is that once B^l^ Shilh, the ancestor of the Ohuhras, 
aud Mullah Nur, the Mir^si, were in God’s dargdh^ or court. The 
latter asked B^l^ Sh^h not to sweep, whereupon a quarrel arose and 
B^M Sh4h struck the bard with his broom, knocking out his right eye. 
Mullah Nur appealed to God and produced a hare as his witness — so 
now the sweepers do nt^t eat harems flesh. In Gurgdon, however, the 
prohibition is said to be confined to the Sus Gohar got, or, according to 
another account, to the Balgher got. In Mdler Kotla it is confined to the 
Sahota got. About Leiah, women are said to eat the hare, but not mem 

2. Goveeking Body. 

Their representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, 
Panch, Panchdyat, the members of which are chosen by the people, 
and the head of which, i,e., the Pir Panch or Sar Panch, is selected 
by the other members. I have heard them speak of a kharpanch too, 
i.e., the most troublesonje member of the panch I The office of the 
pir is held permanently, and is even in some cases hereditary. 

I£ the pir is unable to preside at the meetings his place may be taken 
by a sarhardh, or substitute, for the time being. The painch settles 
disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in matters of mar- 
riage and divorce ; it also looks after the poor. It punishes offenders 
by excommunication, huhka ptini band, and also by imposing fines 
of 20 , 40 . 100 rupees, or even more. The punishment of excommuni- 
cation, of being baradari se judd, is a heavy one, pointing to the fact 
that the people, valuing so highly the opinion of their fellow-men, 

* This seems impossible, Bhafthd is possibly intended. It is a pr^>aratioxt of ibe 
'brinjat (baidim} m^e by routing it m hot ash^: Maya Singh's XHc^mmry t a. v. 
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Chuhra marriage rules. 

are amenable to the rules o£ tlieir society by reason of sanctions 
affecting tbeir standing in the society. All over the Punjab the 
dearest thing to a Pan jdbi is his Hzzat^ i,e.y the estimation in which 
he is hmd by his^ fellows. In the south-east of the Province the 
Ohuhras^ have chabutras or places of assembly at several townSj such 
as H^nsij Hiss^r, Barwdla^ Sirsa and Bhiwani. Each chabutra is under 
a chaudhri, who in Gurgaon is stjled mihtar. The chaudhris preside 
over panchdyats at which all kinds of disputes are decided, and also act 
at weddings as muhhias or spokesmen. In Ndbha the chaudhris are 
indeed said to exercise supreme authority in caste disputes. 

3. Rules of Intermaeriaqe. 

They do not marry within their own section, but they tako wives 
from all the other divisions. Marriage with a wife^s sister is permitted 
after the death of the wife. Marriage v<?ith the wife^s mother, or wife’s 
aunt, is not allowed. Two wives are allowed ; the former of whom is 
considered the head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The 
wives live together in the same house. Marriage takes place when 
the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. 

Marriages are arranged by the ndi (barber), the chhimbd (washerman), 
and the mirdsi (village bard and genealogist). The consent of the 
parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is a widow 
or independent of her parents. Girls are never asked whom they will 
marry, or if they are willing to marry. They would not give an ex- 
pression of their wishes, as they say, sharm he mdre, for shame. There 
is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying. 

A price is paid by the bridegroom^s family, the amount of it being 
settled by the two contracting parties. It becomes the bridegroom's 
property after marriage. An engagement to marry may be broken 
off in the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, 
and divorce may be obtained after mai’riage by a regular writing of 
divorcement.’^ Divorced wives marry again. Uhildreu of different 
mothers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section. 

Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder 
brother may marry a younger brother, and the widow of a jouuctev 
brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out of her 
husband’s family takes her children with her. 

4. Food. 

It is difl6.cult to say precisely what animals the Ohiihras really avoids 
and probably the prohibitions against eating any particular animal are 
loose, varying from place to place and under the pressure of circum- 
stances. Ghuhras in Gujrdc will eat dead animals, i.e., those which 
have died a natural death also the sahna (lizard) and wild cat, but 
not the jackal, fox, goh (lizard), or tortoise: yet one group lives chiefly 
on the torcoise and is called huchemdnda. Hence the Ghuhras are 
superior to the S^nPis who eat jackals, etc., and inferior to the Musallia 
who have given up eating the flesh of animals which have died a natural 
death. In Si^lkot the Ghuhras are said to avoid pork and only to eat 
fl^.sh allowable to Muhammadans, but they may eat hardm flesh as well 
as haldL 

* Thus in Montgomery it is said all OhuhfarS, except the Khokhars. will eat the fliiah of 
dead animals ' 
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Chuhrd dbs&rvanoea, 

IL—DOMESTIO CEREMONIES. 

Bibth and Peegnanot. 

In accouciieinent tlie woman sits, with one woman on each side of her 
and one behind her. The ddi, or midwife, sits in front. No seat is 
used. When the child is born the midwife places hsr head on the 
stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her feet and 
hands presses (dabdti) the whole body. The ddi and women relations 
attend during and after confinement. 

As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of shirin, or 
acacia leaves, is hung across the door. Green symbolises joy g.nfl bless- 
mg, nnibdrikbddi. The leaves of the ahk, a plant with poisonous milky 
juice, are thrown on the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child 
is a boy, born after two girls, they put the boy in a cloth, which they 
tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then they lift the child through 
the roof, while the nurse says : — Trikhal ki dhar a-gai, i.e., ‘ the third 
time thrives.’ Gur is given to the friends, and ten days after that a 
dinner, to which the relatives are invited. At the end of 21 days the 
mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 

Adoption. 

Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies. 

Initiation. 

A man of any other caste can be admitted into the Ghuhra caste after 
the following initiatory rite has been performed : — The would-be convert 
asks the Ohuhra headman of the place to fix a day, on which all the 
Chuhras assemble at the than of B^Imik. At the time and date appointed 
the dh&dhis of Bdlmfk go there, prostrate themselves and sing praises 
to God and Bd,lmik, with accompaniments on the rabdna and dotdra. 
The khidmatgdr, or attendant at the shrine, lights a jot, or large lamp 
filled with ghi and gogal at the candidate’s cost, as well five oi dinary 
lamps filled with ghi. He also prepares churmd of wheat or other 
grains according to the candidate’s means, with ghi and gur in the 
name of God and Bdlmik ; boiling, too, 1 J sers of rice in an iron pan 
in the name of B^lmlk’s orderly. When all these things are placed 
in front of the than in Dera Ghazi, the Ohuhras assembled say 

Sihdhe J Sdli dAdn karin kar&hidn, le dwin thd/n, de age, 

Jo koi mane tainu ndl sidaq de usnu har shdkhd phal lage. 

Awen dekh nahin bhulnd oh roze hage, 

Teri matti dd buki mania dhar dargdh de age. 

Baki ute main dev&n brdt&n jitoen hanaydn din te rdtdn, 

Bolo momno ‘ eh each paun dhani.’ 

“ Make haVwa, O Sihdhas (Chuhras) in B&li’s honour, and brine- it 
before his shrine, ° 

Whosoever adores thee in sincerity, prospers in every way. 

Be not misled by whited domes, 

A handful of his (or thy) earth is acceptable to the Almighty. 

I will bring thee offerings on a camel’s back as oft^ as day 
follows night, ^ 

Declare, ye believers in God, that the One True God is Mnafa>T. of 
the Winds.” 



Ghuhfd betrothals. 

The candidate is then admitted into the caste. He is made to eat 
a little chv/rmS and rice out of the Tcardhi, drink some water and 
smoke. ^ The rest of the churmd is distributed among the other Chuh^as 
and he is declared a member of the casta 

In Rohtak B^miki sweepers admit a mai-n of any caste into the 
Ghub^ ranks, except a HhSnak, a S^nsi or a IDhfa. The recruit is 
merely required to prepare IJ sera of malida and, after placing it under 
B^lmik’s banner, worship the saint. The followers of N^nak admit 
conrerts of every caste into their ranks. 

In Gurgaon the rite of initiation is a revolting one and is thus de- 
scribed ; — 

Over a rectangular pit is put a chdrpai, and beneath it the candidate 
is seated in the pit, while the Ohuhpd,s sit on the c\arpdi. Bach bathes 
in turn, clearing his nose and spitting,* so that all the water, etc., falls 
on to the man in the pit. He is then allowed to come out and seated 
on the charpdi. After this all the Chuhf^is wash his body and eat with 
him, and then ask him to adopt their profession. 

An initiate appears to be called Bhangi, or in Gurgaon Sarbhangi. 
The latter, it is said, may smoke and eat with the Ohuhfds, but are not 
admitted to intermarriage with them. 


Bbteothal. 

When a betrothal takes place, the Idgi, the marriage functionary o-nd 
go-between, goes to the house of the boy’s parents, taking with him 
sugar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose of his visit 
and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which 
he takes one and goes. If the people are very poor they intimate to 
the Idgi how much he should take out of the heap. Returning to the 
house of the girl’s parents he makes his report, describing the boy his 
prospects, oircamstances, and so on. 

A Idgi now goes from the boy’s residence, carrying clothes and 
jewels for the girl. He himself is presented with a turban (pagri) and 
songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of the cere- 
monies is where the turban is given to the Idgi before witnesses. 

In two, three, four, or five years, the girl’s parents send the Idgi to 
say that it is time for the marriage. If the parents of the boy find it 
convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct the Idgi to 
ask the other house to send a mshdn, hahdchd, bahord, which is a present 
of three garments, one to the mirdsi, one to the ndi, and the third to 
the chuhrd who lights the fire. There is gur also in the basket contain- 
ing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others ' 
The receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the 
bahdcha has been accepted. Then a trewar, a present of seven garments 
is prepared, and sent from the girl’s residence, a white ph«lA!wt (embroi* 


•* tbmk that dw dirt of their own bodies purifies others and they so remoTs 

It with their OTTO h^ds. If a man foUows their occupation but does not undercTfta 
“^^j^cnhed above they do not treat him as a Chuhri or eflect any relati^hip 
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dered shawl)^ a ch6h 5r chop (a red cotton sliawl witli a silk embroidered 
edge), a choli (bodice), a Tcurtd (Jacket), a daridi (narrow silk clotb), a 
lungi or sdya (a check cloth or petticoat), two pagris (turbans) and one 
chddar (sheet or shawl). The Jacket has a gold button, bird^ and three 
silver ones called allidn^ and gotd, or gold and silver lace, with the figure 
of a man embroidered on the right breast or shoulder. This present 
is sent to the boy^s residence, where the garments are spread out on a 
bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. 
The Idgi takes with him also gur^ patdsse (sweets), and a rupee as rop^id, 
which he gives to the bridegroom. This rdpnd may be seven dried 
dates, and other things. The boy^s hands are dyed with maindi (henna) 
to signify Joy. Again rupees are placed before the Idgi, of which ho 
takes as many as he has been instructed to take. He tben says that 
such and such a day has been fixed for the wedding and goes back to tell 
the bride^s friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs 
are sung by the boy's sister and mother. 

Bight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call 
pdndj that is, they take ghungnidh (wheat roasted in the husk) to the 
quantity of five or six pardpi, which they put in the boy^s lap. This he 
distributes witb gur to his friends, of the same age as he is, seated on a 
basket. Wheat is distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much 
as four or five maunds, with gur. The boy is anointed with oil as 
many times as there are days before the marriage, and a song is sung 
by his friends. 

The ndi anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment 
is made of the fliour of wheat and barley, Jcachur (a drug), khardal 
(white mustard), ohaihal charild (a scent), and oil. This preparation 
is called hatnd. 

When the boy is taken ofE the basket they bind a gdnd (ornament) 
or Jcangnd (bracelet) on bis wrist, which consists of an iron ring, ^ a 
cowrie, and a manTca (string) of hack (glass) beads. They put a knife 
into bis hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits. 
The same operation is performed on the girl by her friends ; only she 
puts on a Tcangni (wrist ornament) or churi (bracelet of iron), instead 
of taking a knife in her hand. 

Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of age and upward^ 
the consent of the parents only being necessary. If the betrothal 
is cancelled, the painch arranges the amount to be repaid, and 
recovers it. 

When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the 
boy's home on a Wednesday, the entertainment extending to Thursday 
morning. This is called 

The hharjdif or some other relative, with, his wife, goes to the well 
for a Jar of water, which they carry between them. ^ With this water 
the ndi washes the bridegroom on a bsusket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil. Seven chapntdn {unbumt earthen plates) 
are placed before him. These he. breaks with his feet. His uncle on 
the mothei^s side gives him a cow, etc., and the bride's unde gives 
the same to her* The bridegroom puts on his new ok>the^ the old 
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ones being appropriated by tbe ndL After his uncles have sung, his 
sister sings and gives him his clothes. 

He is then dressed on a rug after his bath ; the sdfd or turban is 
placed on his head, over which the sehrd, or garland of flowers, is 
thrown and saffron is sprinkled on his clothes. 

A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees. 
On the rupee gur is spread, while they say^ Jagat parwan supri so 
dharm^ Ikotr sau rupaid ghcur dd ; According to the custom which 
binds us like religion. We lay before you iOl rupees of our own 
house.’^ 

Then into the tray is put the tambol ov'neundrd, i.e., the contribution 
given by wedding guests to defray the expenses of the festival. At 
each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same sum 
is given each time, if it is so arranged. Neundrd is given in the girPs 
home as well. This custom of giving at each otber^s wedding is a 
very binding one. Whoever receives neundrd from his guests must 
pay back in nmmdrd one and half or double the amount at their 
wedding feasts. 

The party now gets ready to go to thebride^s home. The bridegroom 
is seated on a mare, or, if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied 
by the sarbdhld, or bridegroom^s friend, generally seated behind him 
on the same animal. On their way they give a rupee to the headmen 
of the villages they pass. This is for the poor. Fireworks blaze as 
they proceed, while the drums and other noisy instruments of music 
announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper 
umbrella, or canopy, which has been made by the fireworks-man. 
This last-named individual gets money also on the way — a rupee or 
so. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls of the 
village come out, singing, to surround the whole party with a cotton 
thread, as if they had mad© prisoners of them all. 

Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by 
her friends. 

Having arrived at the villag© they rest in a garden, or go to the 
ddrd, or traveller’s rest-house, while dinney is being prepared. A 
large tray is brought out {changer Idl) with sugar in it. The Idgis put 
some into the bridegroom’s month, the rest being divided among the 
guests. The sarhdhld^ or bridegroom’s friend, and the others prepare 
to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. The two parties 
meet and salute one another. The bride’s father gives a cow or a 
buffalo, but if he is poor he gives a rupee, which the mirdsiy or village 
bard, gets. Nearing the house they find the way obstructed by a stick 
(kuddan) placed across the path by the mehtars, or dg hdlnewdlSj (fire- 
lighters). They must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed. 
They reach another gate formed by a red cloth held by women. This 
is chunnL The bridfe’s sister receives a rupee at this stage. The 
mdchhiy or jhiwar (water-carrier), brings a vessel of water, and says. 

Mere kumb dd lag deoy Give the price of my earthen water jar.” 
He also receives a rupee. 

The marriage party now dine, while the women of the marriage 
party sing. 
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Wliile fclie party dines outside, the lard (bridegroom) and the sarhdhld 
(friend) go inside the house. A chhdnani (a sort of sieve for cleaning 
flour or wheat) is placed over the door with a light burning iu it. 
The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife seven times, knocking 
it down, light and all, with the seventh stroke. The sarhahli, orbride^s 
friend, comes with a handful of oil and gur which she holds firmly, 
while the other girls tell the bridegroom to open the hand with his 
little finger. This he tries to do, but the sarhdhld advises him to use 
his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand is opened, she 
rubs the bridegroom^s face with the mixture. The young lady also 
spits rice in his face — phurhrd. The bridegroom is then drawn into 
an inner room by means of a pair of trousers {^dejdma) twisted round 
his neck. He has to give the girls a rupee before they let him go. 
They place a small tent made of reeds {ghdrdberi) like a tripod, on a 
piri (stool), and in it hujid'h (small lamps and vessels) made of dough. 
One of these is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves into the 
little Tcujidn, 

They then take a tray and put it on a cup (JcatSrd). This they 
call tilhan. All the girls press down the tray on the cup with their 
hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. He 
tries to do so but cannot, and the sarhdhld with his foot overturns it. 
This is the signal for the girls to give gdli (abuse) to the sarhdhld : they 
pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally ill-treat him until 
the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 

They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets {la44u 
and pardkrid^h) and sugar which they call hejwdri or hdjirL The bride 
is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton wool on her, 
which he picks off. He takes off her troubles, as it were. They throw 
them on him also. During these observances the girls sing at intervals. 

The bridegroom now walks seven times round the bride, and the 
bride seven times round him. He lays his head on hers, and she hers 
on him, after which she kicks him on the back. The others follow 
suit. It goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize 
his chddar (shawl), and tie two pice in it. The bride then fastens it 
tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hallan jogd nahin (unable to move). He recites the following 
couplet : — 

Main Jchatdngd, tdn khdin^ I will earn raonej, and feed you, 

MeH galdn 'pafkd IdMn^ Remore the shawl from my neck. 

The bride then takes off the chddar^ but they tie it to the bride^s 
shawl {gan4 chattrdvd), meaning that they are now one. 

The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife {nairi) braids her hair, then she 
sits on a (fdkrd) basket under which is a light. Two pice are placed 
under her feet. The one that gives the bath gets the pice. The uncle 
gives the girl a cow, etc. Of the earth wetted with the water of the 
bath some is thrown to the ceiling. The mother passes before the girl 
a large baskt^t made of reeds seven times. This is called khdrd langdi^ 
and she then sings : — 

Khdrd chittar machitt&r^ The basket is of divers colours, 

Khdrd addiyd^ And I sit on the basket. 

Khdre ton tutdr. Take me off the basket, 

Mdmmd ^addhiyd^ <3:reat nude. 
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The girl is taken away, and the bridegroom gives the barber^s wife a 
rupee. 

Tbe Idgi is now sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom has 
brought for the bride- Jewels also he brings, and she is fully dressed. 
These jewels are various — for the nose, huldk^ laung, nath • ear, 
dandidn, ^oattaTy chauAlcey bale ; neck and throat, hamely takhtid^ ; 
forehead, chikJcdn, chaunky phiil ; arm, tdddi^y bdwattdy churdy goTchrUy 
hangan ; fingers, chhdp or chhalldy drsi ; foot, paajebdn, karidfi. 

The bride is now ready and comes to be married. She is seated 
and the Brahman (or the Maulavi) is called. Four poles are stuck in 
the ground fastened together, with green branches above. The 
Brahman (or Maulavi) reads a service, and two pice are handed seven 
times. The Brahman says : Sutto j ehiy mehiy nejci tehiypdo dhangdy and 
snaps the pice. 

The bridegroom goes round the bride seven times, and she round him 
seven times under the green canopy. The Brahman gets four annas 
in pice, and one rupee. Tbe married pair sit on a bed or seat, while 
the bride’s people bring him clothes, which he puts on over the ones 
he haR. The mirdsi seizes his turban, and retains it until it is redeemed 
with a rupee. The parents are next called, and water is brought to be 
sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given over 
to him. ^ They rise from the char pat y and go inside, throwing backward 
over their heads barley and cottpn seeds which had been placed in their 
laps. They do not take away all the blessing. 

A triwar (21 or 12, etc., pieces) of clothes is now given (khat), all 
shown to the assembled guests, and vessels also seven, viz.] thdl 
(platter), chhannd (metal drinking vessel), loh (large iron baking pan) 
kardhi (frying pan), degchi (pot), JcarchM (ladle),* 4hahnd (lid). There 
are 21 halUy or scones, placed in the basket of clothes. The Idgia 
who take this away receive presents of money. The bridegroom^s 
father gives alms to the poor at this point, and there is much crying 
and weeping as the bride prepares to leave her home. ® 


The bride is put into the 46U (palanquin), and the bridegroom's 
father throws money on it, which goes to the poor. 

The bridegroom's party return home carrying the bride with them 
At the bridegroom's house all the women sing at intervals. When 
they reach the house the mother is at the door. 


^oiihertas a cup of water m her hand, which she waves round 
the hea^ of the mamed couple. She then attempts to drink it seven 
^es, the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh time she drinks, 
pien they enter the house, and the bride is placed on a mat. All the 
bnde^oomsrelataons are called, and a large vessel called a ®ard< is 
brought m which IS a mixtee of nee, ghi and sugar cooked. ^This is 
gof^nala. The women seat themselves and of thS they take a morsel 
and ea.cb puts a little in the hnde's month. She, sharTn U mtfr/(oat 5 
shame) refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relatiJJs^ 


The women all par^e. They c^ this 6 i,e., unic 

ao not .dl.it a. 


with 

other 
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After tliis the bride remains two days more in the house, and on the 
third and fourth day the women again gather. They take a par at 
(tray) in which they put water and milk, or hachchi lassi^ and in 
another vessel they put did (meal). In the meal they put gur and ghij 
mixing them together [gulrd). Into, the tray of milk and water they 
make the bride put her heel, and in it the bridegroom washes her foot. 
The bridegroom now puts in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This 
\b shagun. The bride unties her gdnd (wrist ornament), which is so 
securely fastened that they sometimes draw it over the hand, while 
they sing. It is thrown into the pardt of milk and water. Then the 
bridegroom unfastens the bride’s gdnd. 

It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The 
nain {Idgin) takes both and turns them round in the water seven times. 
She drops them in the water seven times, the bride and the bridegroom 
grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftener in getting hold 
of them first wins — ^the caste therefore wins. This is done amid great 
laughter. Only women are present, besides the bridegroom. 

The flour, ghi and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other 
songs are sxmg when the bride first comes to the house. The girls also 
express their opinion of the dowry in a song. 

Muklava, ob the HoMB-coMino OF THE Beide. 

Next day the bride goes back to her father^s house, and there is sent 
after her hachchi pinn% or hachchi hhdj% which is rice floor with sugar. 
She returns to her husband’s home in six months, or two years, or 
three, when there is muhldva^ as sending home a wife is called. She 
brings a suit of clothes for her husband, one for^ her mother-in-law, 
and one for her father-in-law. She wears hach, i. e., glass bracelets, 
because she is still hachchi (unripe) ; not pahhi. She now resides in 
her husband’s, her own house. Various songs are sung on this occasion. 

A few branches of the Ohuhr^s, including the Sotarwala, celebrate 
marriages by the Muhammadan nihah^ but the great majority observe 
the Bindu phera. The following is a specimen of the songs {chhand or 
shloh) sung at B^phera : — 

Fahlan smirdn eh UnhaTy 
Duje guru Ganeshy 
Tije smirdn ddh Bhiwdni, 

Sat dip nu hund jdni, 

Atvdn he dil tdni sanware. 

Tin log he hdraj save ; ^ 

]!dagh pati pith panchamiy 
Kaho hed he sdj- 
Jis din gaurdn ar ndyey 
Chanda charhe ugds ; 

Ndm lijiyo Ganesh hay 
Ho sdj an nistdr. 

Gay dr a din se lagan chalaya, 

Le hokar gurudwdre pati sah parwdr ; 

Ghar ghar turi meuoa hichdr. 

Do Pdn4i hahhshish. 
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One or two customs observed by the Ohuhr&s at marriages deserve 
notice 

On the evening when the bridegroom sets oufc for the bride^s house, 
his mother cooks 10 sers of rice sweetened with gur, and invites all 
the women of the community to eat each a mouthful of it. They 
then ask her to give them a chhdj (a sieve for winnowing grain) and a 
dot (wooden spoon), and she at once does so. Two or three of the 
women, one of whom is wearing a ghaghrd (the lower part of a 
petticoat) instead of a frock, get on top of the bouse with the chhdj and 
the doiy and the woman in the gliaghrd sings an obscene song at the 
top of her voice, beating the chhdj after every stanza so violently 
that it is broken to pieces. This custom is termed pharuhd (foolery). 
It is an indispensible observance at a wedding. 

Last but not least comes the rite of admitting the bride into the 
bridegroom^a got which is done in this wise: — 

Two or three days after the bride^s arrival her mother-in-law 
prepares a mannd and ten sers of sweet rice and serves it up on a 
large tray. Seven sohdgans (women whose husbands are alive) are 
invited, and they eat with the bride out of the tray. Unless this is 
done she is not considered a real member of the got. 

Bigamy is permissible, that is to say, a man whose wife is barren or 
who only gives birth to girls, may take a second wife. But he cannot, 
at least in M£ler Ko^la, take a second wife if he has a son, under 
penalty of excommunication, nor can he take a third wife while the 
other two are with him. 

Divorce is practised. 


Death and etjeiai,. 


The Ohuhras generally bury their dead. When a person is dying 
they call in the Muhammadan priest to read the sahdni, but if it is in 
a BLindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done 
except that in some cases they lift the sick man on to the ground.* This 
they call satthar,^ The dead are carried to the grave on a bed, bound 
in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like 
a sack, and in the middle. ^ The body, after being washed with soap 
and water, is dressed in a jacket, a cap, and a sheet, or in two sheets 
and is sprinkled with rose water. In the grave the shonlder is placed 
towards the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young 
person they put a black blanket over the bier, if of an old person a 
red one. This is called Tches, The priest sits on the west side and 
looks towards ^ the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat it after 
him. Th^iBjandza, One rupee, cBlled askdt,t is given to the priest 


♦ In Miiler Kotla the ChahyAs bury the dead, like Muhammadans, but on their way to 
the grave the ^rriers of the bier change places as among Hindus. And on their r^i^rn 
they pick straws and break them, saying, ‘ God bless the dead and protect those left 
behind while the fafr, who usnally accompanies the parties, recites verses of G urn 
NAnak, like a Sikh. Three days later the deceased's nearest relative feeds the men wTm 
^ried the bier, and ob the I7th day aistribntes food to the poor and 

f Baiihar, lit., a oouch. 

% JLshdtf probably for fsakdt^ alms. 
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on tlie Qur^n. A cloth called jdS namaz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdsu The face of the dead is not placed 
downwards. 

If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning : bat 
their grief is really very great for a young person. 

They (the women)* stand in a circle ; the mirdsan (wife of the 
family bard) stands in the centre- She sings mournful tunes, the 
other women following her. They beat their legs, breasts and fore- 
head with their hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. 
The woman that leads repeats the aldhni^ and the other women beat 
the breast, thus making sidpd. 

PuEincATioif Eitbs. 

After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of 
menstruation she does not go to a well, and after it she washes her 
clothes and battles. After a funeral all who may have touched the 
dead body or the grave must bathe. 

Many Ohuhrfe reverence sanghar^f in order that sanghat or trouble 
may be averted. 

Sanghar Jed vart . — ^They have a special favour for Vaishnu D^vi. 
They put mehndi on girls^ hands, and tie a mauliy or cotton bracelet, 
round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the devils name, that the 
children naay be preserved. 

Devi dd vart — On Thursday night they have darud^t praying for 
the dead. They pour water into a cup, and take bread in their hands. 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child. 
They have no special days. 

III.— EELIGION. 

(a), — T he Dedication oe a. Temple to Bala Shah. 

"The principal goddesses or devis of the Hindus, e.gr., KdiK D^vi, 
appear to be of low caste. This is especially noteworthy. 

When a shrine is made to the Ohuhi^s make a mound of earth 

in which they bury a gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a goat, and a coooanut, all bound in IJ yards of red cloth. Having 
levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, 
they raise on it a sort of altar of mud, in which they make three niches 
for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them they place 
them in the niches. Goat’s flesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and 
part distributed to the poor. A chela performs the sacrifice, after 
which they all eat together. 

The order of religious ceremony is as follows : — A basket (changerd) 
is placed near the mud altar, which resembles a raised grave more 
than anything else, and in the basket there is churmdh, made of flour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the cJiela burns ghi with spices, 
such as camphor. He sprinkles the assembled company with Icmi 


* The wo|?aen go half-way towards the graveyard weeping and wailing, 
f Banglhar ia the pod of the jand tree, which is used as a vegetable by the pooarer <daateff, 
especially in times of scarcity, 

I X>aT&dfdtia — obseqedes. 
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(butter milk or ratber wbey) for cooling purposes. Five pioe are put 
in, the obt, whicb become the chela’s, as a fee. Silver or gold w put 
in a cup of water and the water is sprinkled on the people. 
called chandd. The chela stands before the altar, the people standing 
behind him, while he recites a dedicatory litany. 

The OhuhrdiS have a lofty conception of Bd^lmik, and believe that 
when he honoured Ihe earth with his existence all the regions of 
heaven and earth were illuminated as described in the following 


verses, current in Mdler Kotla : — 

JJth Mdta Maindwanti'^ sutie, Bdhe Bdle lid 

autdr, T T. -L ^ 

J}hamak%Kiri^CLitdlmen : chhutigardghobar, 

Charidn di Kumbd te Khiodjd di puJcdr / 

KuhidTii mcichlif chirhore, ud ud mange mds 
tandue, 

Chher chhiri Ganesh di Derd Ghdzi Khan, 

Jotdn jalen aTcds ud ud haithJce jagd lie 

masdn, ^ 7 tv • 

Munh hajiale {handiale = curh') sar de katcJcz 
Jceli de aswdr, 

jA.n hhare Qodhan tapashi Barbdr . 

Kunde san de lagdm die, ankan sanhan Team, 

A.n Tcharote Godhan iapashi hand hharotd 
hath, 

Chherdn de agwdn <ihal mange, hun hal 
mange sandeh dd* * * § 

Vhidn hardhi churma aur baJere-sakre vsahi 
ikt 


Arise, mother Maindwanti, from slumber, 
Baba Bala has been incarnated. 

A trembling has come upon Paital, the dust 
has come off. 

Armies have come from Kumbaf shouting 
forKhwdj^! 

Kuhidn.,'\ machh, chifhore and tanduell^ fly 
and demand flesh. 

The war of Ganesh has been declared at 
Der^ Ghizi Khan. 

The heaven was illuminated with lamps, the 
burnt dead have been revived. ^ 

Riding on a brown mare with iron curb in 
her mouth. 

Godhan, the hermit, has come at the door. 

The bridle of the mare is of hempen rope and 
her ears decorated with ankan sankan.§ 

Godhan, the hermit, is standing with his joined 
hands. 

The leader of the armies applies for more 
strength. . 

I offer kardhi churma\\ and goats. He is 
the One ! 


The two followiug songsif are sung in honour of GiljhaprS, one of the 
titles by which Lai Beg is known : — 


Bism illdhir Bahmdnrir^Rahim I 

Sir par dast Fir Murshid dd, edhit rahe 
yaqin. 

Karm to Karima I 
Bdm fo Biohima I 
JTeU tan Nekdhil di, 

^jsmat tan .Azdzil di, 

Daur tan Isrdfil di, 

Zamin de daliches asmdn de samete : simat 
simal id, 

Bddehdhat Muhammad di ujmo harkat deo ! 
Ap iiiqdd de mdUk, zikar sune the Bare, 
JShavr tdn AJLldh ^a aZa di, 2i^4s Ta^ala d%. 


In the name of God, the most merciful and 
compassionate ! 

Be on thy head the hand of the priest, the 
spiritual ^de ; be thy faith perfect. 

Bounty (springs) from bountiful God ! 
Compassion** * * §§ from the Compassionate ! 

There is no goodness like that of Nfkahil.tt 
There is no glory like that of Az^-zil.tf 
There is no swiftness like that of Isr8fil.§§ 
Even beneath the earth, even on the summit 
of the heavens : thou art found everywhere. 
Empire is Muhammad’s, the Bestower of 
greatness and blessing ! 

Thou art the sole master of the faith, who 
hadst heard everything. 

Welfare comes from God, the Most Hi gh. 


* Mother of Gopichand. 

t Probably the name of a place. 

T These are animals, but of what kind is not known. 

§ An ornament worn by horses. 

II A kind of sweet cooked food. 

^ The first of these songs is clearly a variant of the Dedicatory Litany given by 15r* 
Yonngson. 

** “ Edra,” a corruption of “ Eabam ” “ compassion." 

tt Kikibll, for Mikail, the archangel Michael. 

Az^il, the fallen angel, now called Shaitirn. 

§§ Israffi, the archangel who will sound the trumpet to destroy the whole world on the 
last day^ * 



Chuhrd lays. 


Daman Bihi Fatima de, 

Chhatar tan Dilli dd, 

Tabd tan MaTcTce dd. 

A.jmGT tan Zinda Bhu^ajd ]i£auj Din di. 

Bazrat Kdti Katalmin manukh tan de^ 

Awioal amdn ik nastu, 

Dom amdn do nastu. 

Tidram amdn ta nastn, 

Chdram amdn li>p nastu, 

Awwal Fir A.sd, 

Dom Fir Sazrat Khwdjd Khdsd, 

Bom Fir Bafd. 

Chdram Fir Dadd Qiljha^ird, 

Fet nun roti tan nun Tcaprd ! 

Nezd to damdun I 

Badd sadd bdnJcrd jdun I 

Fir merd j amid : sab pirdn lar pdyd» 

Jhaggd topi Mdi Gaurjd** leke pahndyd, 

Yeh mubdrki Allah Babi nun di, 

Wdh wdh ji mere shdh di sdmaHy bel bdhut 
si barhdi. 

Bale Bhdh Nuri, 

Baidar Shdh Nuri, 

Babbut Ta'dld Niiri, 

Maula MushTcil-Tcushd Ddhhddkh Buri. 

TaTcht bahht Rabbul Almin Nuri, 

Bald Bhdh JBuri Mhde bete ? 

Amir Bhdh Buri de bete, 

Amir Shdh Nuri Jcihde bete ? 

Haidar Bhdh Huri de bete. 

Haidar Bhdh Nuri Jcihde bete ? 

Babbut Ta' did Nuri de bete. 

Habbut Ta'dla Nuri Jcihde bete ? 

Mauld MushJcil’Jcushd DdJchddJch de bete, 

Mauld JBushJcil-Jcashd Jcihde bete? 

TaJcht baJcht JRabbul Alm'Cn Nuri de bete, 

Wdh wdJh ji Bat Jug men Jci bhdnd bartdyd ? 

Bonne dd ghat, eonne dd mat : 

Bonne dd ghord, sonne dd jord, 

Bonne di Jcunji, sonne dd tdld^ sonne de Jciwdr 

DaJcJchan munh mori, uttar munh diwdr 
Ldo Jcunji Jcholo Jciwdr 
Le mere sachche Dadd Fir de diddr 
Shahanshah he parwd\ 

Wohi iJc Allah, 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm iJc Alldh 

Wdh ! wdh 1 ji [ Tretd men Jcyd bhdnd 
bartdyd ? 

Chdndi dd ghat, Chdndi dd mat ; 

Chdndi dd ghord, Chdndi dd jord, 

Chdndi di kunji, Chdndi dd tdld, Chdndi 
di Jciwdr 
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The skirt * of Fdtima (is most trustworthy). 
There is no crown like that of the Delh 
empire. 

There is no tabdf like that of Makkd. 

Ajmer belongs to the ever-living Khwaji 
Maujdfn.f 

Hazrat Kati Katalmin of manuJch ian.f 
The first faith is the first nastu.f 
The second faith is the second nastu. 

The third faith is the third nastu. 

The fourth faith is the lipf of nastu. 

The first Pir is Asa.§ 

The second Pir is His Majesty Khwaja Khasa || 
The third Pir is Safa.^ 

The fourth Pir is father Giljhapra* 

Bread is to the belly, clothing to the body. 

I bend the spear ! 

I go joyfully for ever and ever. 

My Pfr has been bom and committed to the 
charge of all the Pirs. 

Mother Gaurja put on him a jhaggd and a cap. 
Congratulation to God and the Prophet. 

How excellent it is, my Lord I Thou hast 
greatly increased my Saint’s progeny. 

The god-like Bale Shah. 

The god-like Haidar Shah. 

The god-like Habbut Ta'ala. 

The god-like Maula Mushkil-kushaff Bakhdikh* 
The Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds, (Lord 
of> throne and wealth. 

‘ Whose son is Bala Shah Nuri ? ’ 

‘ (He is son^ of the god- like Amir Shah. ’ 

‘ Whose son is the god-like Amir ShAh ? * 

* Of the god-like Haidar Shah.’ 

* Whose son is the god-like Haidar ShAh ? ' 

‘ Of the Heavenly Habbut Ta’ala.’ 

‘ Whose son is the Heavenly Habbut Ta’dla f ' 

* Of the god-like Maula Mushkil-kushd Hikh- 

dakh.’ 

‘ Whose son is Maula Mushkll-kusha ? ’ 

' Of the Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds,’ 
How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Sat Jug ? 

Golden waterpot, golden dome : 

Golden horse, golden clothes, 

Golden is the key, golden is the padlock, and 
golden are the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the south, wall to the north I 
Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Treta ? 

Silver waterpot, silver dome. 

Silver horse, silver clothes, 

Silver is the key, silver is the padlock, and 
silver are the door- leaves. 


* Lit. skirt, so * procection.’ 

•f Meaning unknown. 

± The correct name is Mum*ud-I>ia Ghishti* 

I Asa=Is&, Jesus Christ. 

II Khw^j^ Khizr. 

^ Saf A, it is not known who this Safi was^ 
Pirbati, wife of Shiv, 
tt Bemover of diMoulties. 
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Chuhrd lays. 


Uttar muunh mori, daJcTchan munh diwdr^ 

Ldo leunji Tcholo Tciwar^ 

Le mere sachche Bddd Fir de diddr, 
Shdhanshdh be ^arwdh, 

Wohi tk ALldh. 

Tere ndm dd ^palld^ 

Tu zdhir ndm iJc Alldh, 

Kijo Jchairsald, 

Jumld fuqron Ted ishq AUdh. 

Wdh ! wdh ! ji ! Dwd^ar J ug men kyd bhdnd 
baridyd T 

Tdmbe dd ghat^ tdmbe dd mat : 

Tdmhe dd ghordj tdmbe ddjord^ 
gCdrribe di kunji^ tdmbe dd tdld, tdmbe de 
kiwdr 

Furab munh merit pachham mukh diwdr^ 
lido kunji kholo kiwdr ^ 
liO mere sachhe Dddd Fir de diddr, 
Shdhanshdh he parwdh, 

Wohi ik AUdh, 

Tere ndm dd palldt 
Tvf zdhir ndm ik Allah ! 

Wdh I wdh ! ji ! Kal Jug men kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd. 

Mitti dd ghatt mitti dd mat s 
Mitti dd ghord^ mittt dd jord, 

Mitti di kunjit mitti dd tdld, mitti de kiwdr, 

Fachham munh mori, purab munh diwdr^ 
Ldo kwnji kholo kiwdr ^ 

Lo mere sachhe Dadd Fir de diddr^ 
Shdhanshdh be parwdh, 

Wohi ik AUdh, 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik AUdh ! 

Wdh ! wdh / ji ! Ldlo Ldl karenge nihdl 
Qhari ghari de kdtenge kdl, 

Ldl ghordj ldl j or d : 

Ldl kalghi, Idlnishdn, 

Ldl tambu^ ldl pahilwdn, 

Ldl maildn, 

Sonne di tokri ; rt^pe dd jhard : gal phulon 
de hdr, 

Jd khare hole sachhe Sdhib de Darbdr 
Kijiye chJmtkdrd, 

Ali sdhib Faighambar Duldul sangdrd : 
Khobar hui Ddnon nu Mid dilkdrd. 

Xd Firjit merd bhi dil kartd hai jang men 
chaldngd kardrd, 

Chdftgi to niwdld, 

Sarsabz rahe dumdld, 

Arash pe kurush men dhuni pd baiihe, Kuri 
Bhdh Bdld. 


Arash te utiard ghard wa pidld, 

Sukm hud Samdli Beg nu pi gayd^ 
matwdld, 

Sirarid, Ugatid, sahnd bidd karnd ikkindrd, 

Sdr di chhari Multan di kumdn, iridal hasti 
zard ambdri. 


Entrance to tlie north, wall to the south, 

Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God. 

Grant us welfare. 

All the saints love God. 

How excellent, sir I How was a vat used in 
the Dwapar Jug ? 

Brazen water-pot, brazen dome : 

Brazen horse, brazen clothes, 

Brazen is the key, brazen is the padlock and 
brazen are the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the east, wall to the west, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God ! 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Kal Jug ? 

Earthen water-pot, earthen dome : 

Earthen horse, earthen clothes, 

Earthen is the key, earthen the padlock and 
earthen the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the west, wall to the east, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God ! 

How excellent ! Ldrlo L^l will exalt us, 
ySe) will remove the difBLoulties of &vexy 
moment. 

Red is the horse, red are the clothes : 

Red is the plume, red is the standard, ' 

Red is the tent, red is the wrestler, 

Red is the field, 

Of gold is the basket, of silver the broom ; 

garland of flowers on the neck. 

(He) attends the court of the True Lord : 
Release us. 

Tlie prophet Ali equipped his Duldul:* 

The giants heard of it and made a noise. 

O Lord ! I too have a desire, I will certainly 
march bravely in the battlefield. 

Chungi to niwala.f 

May the dumdld remain green. 

By the Throne of God on the Arsh the god-like 
BaM Shih lighted fire and sat there (extort- 
ing compliance with what he wanted from 
God). 

From Heaven came down a pitcher and a cup, 
An order being ^ven to Samali Beg, he drank 
it up and was intoxicated . 

O I Si^aria ! Ugatia I Dismiss and avert our 
difdculties. 

Of sdl,% the stick, the how from Multan ; the 
tuskless elephant, and yellow (golden) seat 
with the canopy. 


* The name of All's horse, 
t Meaningless phrase, 

^ The sdl tree is the shorea robustas 
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lDoid& IdCvZ JSsff SdcJicTvs Sat GI^ulv W^dtit cLi 
sawdHt 

Ao Miydn Ldl Khdn DarhdH. 

Sattar do hahatiar bald tumhdre panje tale 
mdri ! 

ChhdnuTige dudh dd dudh, ^dni dd pdni» 
Tosha wa Jcaldu'd, hhet hai ttimhdH ; Jcuchh 
Mjo madad hamdri, 

Shah de taJcht, Multan di Tsurndn^ indal hasti, 
sard amhdrif 

Ai Dadd Ldl Beg sachche Sat G-ur Wali di 
. sawd‘*’L 

Ao Miydn Ldl Khdn Darbdri^ 

Sarivar di ahahidi Saar at dd kalimd pdh. 

Ld ildha ill-illdhoj Mohammad-ir-RasidL^uL 
laho:* 

(2). Another rnns as follows 


Awwal Pir 

Dom Pir Khdsd, 

Som Pir 8dfd, 

Chdram Pir Qiljhaprd* 

Hare da mal^ git4 dd pahilwdn^ sarjan 
ummat pai ! 

Sachche Shahe Jsald tihdi. 

Jis din Mirdn Shdh janamid, chauddn 
tahaq hoi rushndi ! 

Thdpi mili Muhammadon / 

JBaddi mili Paighambron / 

Jhotd jamid ban-Jchande men ^ chhutdphird 
Dargdh wich maqtdion bdng sundi, 

*• Kholo bdwan topi chird ** : hurdn mangal 
gdi. 

Tale bags jindd Dariydo, githe pire ashndn 
lagdi^ 

Uchche daliche satranjidn^ jithe pire mdl 
pdi, 

Sone di foTcri ; rupe dd jhdrH, 

Ki Jchandi hai toTcri s ki lehandi ha i jhdrd ? 
Tokri Tchandi hai pdh dar pdh : 

Jhdrd hhandi hai “ khdh dar khdkj** 

Jhdrd jharmidn dil har safd ! 

Le borid ah de dere nd jde. 

Kds di Tcunji ? Kda dd idld ? 

Kaun hai kholnewdld ? 

Ishq di kunji, prem dd tdld, 

Jihrdil hai kholnewdld ; 

Wohi ik hai^ 


Came riding on the Father Beg, the true 
Saint and Prophet, 

Welcome. O Lai Khdn, thou courtier. 

Seventy plus two, i.e.^ seventy-two evils (were) 
destroyed under thy hand ! 

Thou wilt separate water from milk.^ 
Provisions and a silk skein are ofered to thee, 
vouchsafe us a little help. 

On the royal throne, with the Multan bow, in a 
golden howddh, on a tuskless elephant, 

Came the Father Ldl Beg, the true Saint and 
Prophet. 

Welcome, O Ldl Khdn, darbdri. 

By the testimony of Sarwar, by the holy 
Kalimd of Muhammad. 

None is worthy of being worshipped but God ; 
and Muhammad is His Prophet. 

The first Pfr is Xsd. 

The second Pfr is Khdsd. 

The third Pfr is Safd. 

The fourth Pfr is Giljhapyd. 

The friend of the defeated, the hero of the 
victorious, (he) has followers of repute I 
The true saint has done this miracle. 

When Miran Shdh was born the fourteen 
regions were illuminated t 
He received^ a pat from Muhammad ! 

He was glorified by the Prophet 1 
The male-buffalof was born in the wfldemess 
and strayed in God’s court : from the slain a 
call was heard. 

The virgins of Paradise sang joyfully Kholo 
bdwan topi chird*'X 

Below flows the life-giving river where the 
saint bathed, 

A.bove were spread carpets and rugs whereon 
the samt was seated. 

Golden is the basket ; silver is the broom, 
What says the basket ; what says the broom ? 
The basket says pure and clean ” : 

The broom says dirt and dust.** 

Sweep with the broom, clean the heart ! 

Take the mat and go to Ms dwelling. 

Of what is the key ? Of what is the look ? 

Who is the opener P 

Of ‘ love * is the key, of * love * is the look : 
Jibrafl is the opener ; 

He is the One. 


All now seat themselves, and then the ghi having been burnt and Tioin 
thus offered, the ehurmdn^ made of flour, sugar and ghi^ is distributed 
to the worshippers. ^ llie chnngerd, or basket, is carried round. Some 
or the ehurman is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some to the 
cows, some to che old women, and then the people eat, beginning with 
the most wealthy and respectable. The wrestler for Shd»h Kli gets a 
share. The remainder is given to friends in the neighbourhood who are 
absent. A collection of money is also taken. 

While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near 
themfour cakes of dried CO wdung. are lighted, so that the drummer 


^ S9p3.rate water from milk, f.e., to administer tfae highest iastice, 
t The male-buflaio denoting L^l Beg, 

J TWs pW*wie means “ap3»aa.fcha 5» turbans,” 
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The Chuhrd priests. 

may dry liis rdVbnnd (tamboTirine) wlieii it bscomBS limp. It being 
evening the two chelds sing to the rcbhhdna (tambourine) and the dotdrcx, 
(fiddle). The drum is heated until it gives a ringing sound when 
beaten, the dotdra goes (as one of the men expressed it) hin^ hin, hin^ 
hin^ the rahhdncbj gham, gJiaryiy gTiarriy ghd*m^ and all are ready, Bulanda 
comes and says, Pir Bashk is here aud so is Ndinak, but where is the 
lame man He is lying in the house, is he ? What will he be able to 
tell to-morrow morning The farmers gather round and ask them 
what they are singing. They answer : Let us sing the five attributes 

of God, and then we shall have leisure to speak to you/* 

The chelas get their fees and go. Every year after the crop is 
gathered in H^r, they go through this service, with the exception of the 
making of the shrine, the hiitti on the thard (the altar on the platform). 

IV.— RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

(a). — P eiests. 

With respect to their priests, whose names are Bdla Shd,h, Mfirkhande. 
Mid.n Surd,, Ldl Beg, Balmik, Jhaumpra, Pir Jhotd, Gungar Beg, Ai l 
Maluk, they look on them as autdrs (incarnations) of the one BAla, 
Jhaumprdi in one of these traditions is called by Alif Oh^la, the tenth 
incarnation. 

The priests are called pir^ and do duty at marriages and funerals. At 
marriages the mirdsi (bard) places a diva, lamp of did (dough) in a 
clean place and the people bow before it, while he says that the jot^ or 
light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 

Theiv faqirs or sddhus are Shdh Maddri, Naushdhiyd, NTangeshdhiya, 
Yatlmshdihiya, Bairdgi. The Shdh MadAriya has b, Ut, or bodi^ and a 
rosary. The Nangeshdhiya have long hair plaited with bor hd dudh 
(the milk of the banyan tree) and washed with earth. They bind it 
round the head with a cord of wool, and wear over it a turban of yellow 
cloth. They wear a large bead over the forehead. They go naked for 
twelve years, having the person smeared with ashes. 

The Bairdgi is dressed much like the NangeshShiya, but he carries a 
hairdgafby or prop, on which he sits. 

The Naushdhiya has the hair united. He wears a rosary, and on the 
wrist an ornament called a gajrd. His clothes are yellow—whatever 
he has of clothes. 

The Yatfmsh^hiya is like the Baird,gi, 

The faqirs^ work is to expel evil spirits with their mantras (incanta- 
tions). 


(&). — ^Aeticles oe faith. 

The tenets of their religion are especially — 

1. Sin is a reality. 2. There is one God. 3. Bdrl4 is a mediator. 

Sdddi Mlc terd aggd, . Our cry is to thee ; 

TeH Ic'dJc dhur Dargdd, — Amin, Ihy cry reaches the presence of God. 

4. They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, gv/f^ 
ghi. It is cooked and placed on the shrine. It is called Tcafdhi. 
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Gh/uhra beliefs. 

The gydni, chela or priesfc, stands in front, the oongregatiou behind 
him. When the gydni (knowing one) says, ‘ Bolo, momino, sarhgati* 
they say, ‘ Amin, sarbgati,’ i.e., ‘let all have salvation.’ The victim 
sacrificsed ia a fowl or a goat according to their means. It is called 
Allah da Nam ^ (God’s Name). The food is distributed and eaten, and 
the -panj sifateh (five attributes) are sung. 

. 5. The spirit returns to God. 

6. There will be a resurrection of the body, 

7. There will be judgment. 

8- There are angels. 

The priests of the Chuhras are recruited from various sources. Thus 
in many parts of Gurgaon weddings are performed by pddhas, who 
will eat with Ohuhrds, though they are probably degraded Brahmans 
by caste, like the Ohamarwd. See also LiLBEQi. 

(c) . — Shrines. 

The shrine in^ a village always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, 
or, as they say, gd.o dwm ki shakal (like a cow’s tail), upright. There 
are only lamps in it, no idols. The name of the shrine is BdU ShSh. 

(d) . — Rites. 

They have no secret rites. Their shrine ia worshipped on Thursdays, 
sacrifices are offered, and also churmdn (a sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and the gyd,ni prays. It is only 
at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal sacrificed 
and knives are bpied under the shiine. The shrine is built on the 
sacrifice and sacrificial weapons, as a foundation. 

There is no ceremony for admission among the Chuhr^, except 
participating in the hardihi. ' ^ 

(e) . — Saobipicbs, 

The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 

The gydni, or a Muhammadan mulla, offers the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but at a Kttle distance 
from it. It is cooked and eaten. They also bum ghi, ral or scented 
resin,* and guggal (a gum, used as incense) . This is called hom. 

When a child is born, he is brought on the twenty-first day and 
offered or consecrated to Bdlmik, and called Bd,lm£k kd hor. He is a 
nazar, or offering, 

(/) . — Fetishism. 

Belief in spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and 
break it, or to a well and throw a man in, or to animals and they will 
attack and injure man. A bad ruh (an evil-spirit) may meditate mischief 
and God sends a warning. This is called sabhdwak (of good intent). 

Good spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially 
cooking vessels. They bring blessings. 

Fields are haunted and may accordingly bo barren. 


■ B&l, resia of the Shorea rdbusta. 
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ChuTird heliefa.- 
ig) . — Ancestor-worship. 

The ChuhrdiS fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth, 
because she has become a churelj a witch that is to be dreaded. Faqirs 
have power over spirits and receive information from them of the 
designs of the spirit world. 

Bad dreams come from the dabdi (the pressure) of an evil spirit. To 
drive the evil spirits away B^lmik^s name is taken. Sickness is caused 
by had ruh kd sdyd (the shadow of an evil spirit). F^aqirs and pira 
drive away spirits with, jhard"^ karaui;td, jhdr phunhf (conjuring). 

Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, etc. They come as 
little boys with white hair. Not long since in this neigbourhood two 
children strayed from home in the grey dawn and were seen by some 
of the villagers, who, not recognising them as children of the village, 
were terrified at the sight of them, believing them to be ghosts. I 
understand that the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if 
not killed, as evH-intentioned ghosts. 

Churels have their feet pointing backwards. They have long paps 
which they throw over their shoulders. Their hair is long, and face 
beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, when he met a churelj 
who accompanied him to his house. She was very attractive, for she 
- concealed the marks by which be would have recognised her. But at 
night, when it was time to, put out the light, she did it with her hand, 
which she stretched to such a distance that the dyer in terror found 
he had a churel by his side. He would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and gave him a rupee. The faqir found her out, how- 
ever, being set to do it by the dyei'^s friends. Vane use qdbu karliyd 
(he caught her). She then asked for her rupee and disappeared. 

If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly 
becomes an evil-spirit. When they bury her, they put a nail through 
her hands and her feet, and put red pepper on her eyes. They place a 
chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
seti sarofb (white .mustard) that it may blind her. They have tuna for 
her, i.e., charms, otherwise she would come and hurt every one in the 
house. This is a fact,^' said my informant emphatically ! 

At a certain stage of the incantations the chela ssbys, Are you 
going ? The spirit says, Yes, but I want a fowl, a goat, a piece of 
cloth, etc.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of Spirits, churel, bhut, khavis, jinn, deo, pari. 
The churel we have described. The paria are churels when they conie 
in companies.^ A faqir, who dies within his twelve years of faqiri 
becomes a bhut, or a khavis, or a jinn, or a deo. If he dies in his forty 
days of fasting, when he comes to eat one grain a day, he becomes a 
khavis or a jinn, or a deo. 

Totems. 

Laung (clove) j: is the name of one of the ancestors in the clan of 
Goriy^. It is especially revered. 


*** Xdb^ * sweep away.’ 

J ‘blow away,’ 

Also a nose stud or oraa ment. 
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Among the Gils, the haingyan (egg plant) is particularly noticed. 
The chief name was Parth, so they do not eat the jpart^ (rind) of the 
haingyan. 

Women never take the name of their zat (caste) on their Ups. 

V.— SUPERSTITIONS. 

Omens and Names. 

If a Ohuhrdi goes on a journey and meets a mirdsi, he goes back. 
If some one calls after him he goes back. The braying of a donkey 
meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman meets a man beginning 
a journey, it is suiEcient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes 
on. Some men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to 
meet travellers. ' 

A Chuhra never steps oyer a broom. The broom that is used to sweep 
corn is hung up on a nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed 
on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitions : thus, 
Kakd* is used as a first name. Ghasitd. means dragged, that is, dragged 
over a dust heap, ruri. Rur4 has the same meaning. As the name is 
one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear it. 
Likar means having half of the head shaved, and the other not ; this ia 
to keep the child alive. Nathu means having a ring in the nose, to 
hold him and keep him from going away, i.e., dying. 

Oaths, magic and witchoeatt. 

The oath by B^l^ Shdh is used. 

The practice of magic arts is confined to faqira and pirs. It is the 
sauhrie{ that bring evil-spirits. A person possessed is cured in the 
following manner : — The /agir takes a drum, a thdli or platter and a 
ghard or earthen jar. The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole 
is called gharidLt The faqir beats the drum, another person heats the 
gharidl^ and others sing. The sick person shakes his head, and when 
the music (?) ce^tses they ask him questions ; Who are you ?” I am 
so and so,^* he replies, ^^How did you come into this state ?’’ ^^Such 
and such a one put me into this state.^^ Who bewitched you ?” 

and so.” What did he get for doing it ?” So many rupees.” " For 
how long are you sick ? I have to he sick so many days, and then 
die.” They play and sing again. After a time the sick man perspires 
and recovers. The evil-spirit goes with the perspiration. 

A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably 
others. It is called jari or masdn. An unmarried person dies, and his 
or her body is burnt at the burning ghat. A faqir takes some of the 
ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made 
into pills, one of which is given to a naked childless woman. She gives 
the pill iK a drink to her enemies, and herself has a child. Her barren 
condition was caused by an evil-spirit. Masdn means demon, and buru- 
ing-place ansong Hindus. 

^ Part is the form giren in Maya Singh’s Panjdibi XHdumary^ 877. 

t Sauhrd.’-i, lit. <1> parenta-im-law j (2) simpleton, wretch. 

J lit. a gong. 
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Chuhra social customs. 

Jhwrh^d is an iron whip which a faqir beats himself with for the 
sake of another, so that the evil-spirit in him may be troubled and flee. 
They also burn oil in a tavd (iron dish). The faqir puts his hand in 
the hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil-spirit feels it, but the 
faqir does not. THoe faqir also beats his body with a millstone, ilfter 
the sick man recovers, the faqir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in 
its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally binds it round the 
sick man^s neck, assuring him that the evil-spirit will not come again. 
If the man goes where there is impurity {sutah) the virtue in the string 
disappears. 

Dreams are from evil-spirits, and the Ohuhras fear them. To dream 
that a person who is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there 
will be a death in the house. Muhammadan Sayyids give the ta^wi% (a 
charm) to keep away dreams. 

The evil eye is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious 
in this way. If a man with the evil eye looks at any one tahing food, 
sickness follows. To cure this, the sick person asks a bit from the 
evibeyed man when he is at a meal. The morsel given acts as a cure- 
When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the 
evil-eyed (bad nazr) man^s food. 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him 
and torturing the figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture 
reaches the person who is personated. Nails and hairs are carried 
away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be tormented. 
They are carefully thrown away when out off, lest any enemy should 
get possession of them. Women are especially careful in this parti- 
cular. 

Sickness is caused by evil spirits. 

GbREMONIAL PROHIBITION’ OR TABOO. 

The Ohuhras never touch a G-agra, or a San si, gipsy. Women and 
children do not go near graves. The daughter-in-law never mentions 
the father-in -law ^s name. Ohuhras do not eat monkeys, or snakes, or 
jackals, or rats. 

Agricultural superstitions. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

If the Chuhi^s bum a sup (winnowing sieve or fan) in a village, the 
farmer is injured. It is a curse— the curse of the poor. 

Social customs. 

The household eat together, but the women eat after the men. If 
men eat after women they are injured, because women are weak of 
intellect. 

^ Yd jufh ya jhuth^ donoh nuqsdn pahuchdhde : ^ * Food touched by 

others and falsehood are both injurious.^ They use shardb (strong 
drink), opium post, bhang) and charas. Drunkards are despised. 

Customs of social intercourse. 

In salutation, they say pairie pan to the great, the answer being tera 
hhald hare Khudd^ Also mathd tehnd, saldm. 



Chvhr& voeaHomi. 
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GcSTOHS BflABINa OK. SOCIAL STATUS. 

They eat pahhi among themselvesj and feachohi with Gagre and 
S&nsis. They smoke only among themselves. No caste above them 
eats with them. 


VI.—OOOUPATION. 


The oBioiKAi. woek oe the Chdh^s. 


They were the tanners of the village commnnitieSj and used to live 
in huts at a distance from the village, the walls of which were made of 
bones, and the roof of skins. When an animal died, the Hindus beat a 
dram to let them know that they must come and carry off the dead 

' ■ “The 

was 


body. Five rupees was the fee given and also a shroud. 
Chuhrds took off the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping 


also their work. 


Formerly, when a Hindu died, the OhuhrSs received a sheet or • 
Ttafan (shroudl, and they still receive clothes. In the old days they 
got five rupees at the Hindu burning-place, and exacted it with clubs. 

If a cow dies on a Hindu’s laud they call it dushndy and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by 
a Ohuhya with a shoe. 


Vn. — RELATIONS TO LAND. 

Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day- 
labourers on the farm. They are divided into — 

(1) The dfhr*> who gets a maund of wheat for every m&ni at the 
harvest also od^ and en&. He has ghim^’ian, pir de day.e, the barley 
that is sown in a strip round the wheat field j wheat sown by the water- 
course j bread twice a day j clothes and shoes twice a year j tobacco ; 
vegetables and wood ; 

(2) The sep Tchulli, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every 
mam, and bread daily if he goes to a. distance to work; and 

(S) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, and receive 
half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the M^ohhi, 
the Jhlwar, the Ohuhrd, the Ohangar, and the Mirdsf -are all of the 
same caste, but have different occupations. 

There is a story told of the OhuhrSs by Muhammadans and others 
that does not reflect to their credit. They are believed to be inclined 
to be uppish and to forget past favours, •being ungrateful, and are 
supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters. I give this only as the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Ohuhrfis met Moses, 
who was on his way to talk with God.* The king of the Ohubrds asked 
Moses to carry a petition to God from him, that he might he enabled to 
take the usual tax from people passing through his _ territory. Moses 
accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, “ M<^s, yon do 

O' They and others call Mosoa Militar MdsAj mihtar being a title of ajotinobiim, althongh 
UBBd. mostly for the Ohnhiras* 





Ohunianm^Ghuftdhi. 

not know wbat yon are doingj^ yon da not know tkia people* They will 
lQ|;n on you^ a^d dishononr you in the end,*^ But Moses persevered, 
and obtained for the Ghiihi4 Idng what he desired, vizm, that he should 
levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way he 
was aooosted in a most humiliating manner, Oh Musrf, are you the 
man that carried a petition for me ? You must pay the dues.'^ Did 
I not tell you, Moses,” said God, that you would bring dishonour on 
your head. They have no gratitude.” 

IX.— THE TBADITIONS OF THE OHUH^L^S. 

The Ohuhrdfi have oral traditions which they recite at their gather- 
ings. If a Ghuhrd wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some 
one who is in possession of them, i. e., who can repeat them from 
memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Ghuhrdis in 
6uird»uwal6 District, but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had 
the idea that I would use it to their disadvantage. 


Ohunian, a Muhammadan <5lan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Chubahi is the generic name for the people of the Ghurd»h wizdrai, in Chamha 
State, who include Brahmans, Rdjpnis, X^^kurs, Rd.this, and the follow- 
ing low castes; — H^s, Kolis, Sippis, Barwdilas, Lohd.rs, Cham^rs, 
Bumnas, Rih^ras, Gbau^ls, Meghs, etc. The low castes are all endog- 
amons. 

Tradition makes the Xb^kurs descendants of the old R4n^s, or petty 
chieftains, who held Chamba, prior to the foundation of the State by the 
Rdj^, and the Bidis, its oldest inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans 
immigrants from Brahmaur and the Rajputs from the plains; but the 
B^this preceded these two castes, having been expelled from the Dngar 
country by Gugga Chauhfiu— a curious legend. 

Marriage among the Churdhis is adult, and women are allowed every 
license before marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from 
the grandparents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions. 
Brahmans intermarrying with R^this, by both forms of marriage, and 
also with Rajputs and Xh^lpws. Polyandry is not recognized, but polygamy 
is, and the or head wife (bari Idri^) is given Rs. 6 when a second 
wife is admitted into the house. This fee is called jethwdghf. 

The observances at betrothal are simple. The initiative is taken^ by 
the boy's people, and the binding rite consists in the boy's agents placing 
eight Ghambii^ coins, worik nearly 2 annas, in the plates used for enter- 
taining the bride^s rubdrua or representatives, and giving one rupee 
for ornaments to the gid. 

Manage is of three kinds. In the superior form, called jandit, the per- 
liminaiies are as follows ; — Some six months before the wedding the boy's 
father or brother goes to the girl's house with one or two friends and gives 
her father Rs. 7 and a goat as his l(ig§, A rupee is also ^ven to the 
bride to buy ornaments, and this is called bandhd dend\\. If the parents 

^ Itdri = wife» 

f Fr. j€tha, el^er and wdghj a share. 

iJandi (/dw* =* marriage), jandi appears to be a diminutive, 

%Itd^f a customary due. 
j| Bmndhd = jewellety. 
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agree, ah atiepicioue day is fixed for the wedding, andaday before it two 
messengers (dfcdmw*) from the bride's house come to fetch the boy, who 
worships the family deva or devi. Next day, accompanied by a few friends 
and one of the dhdmtt, he goes to the bride's house. One of the boy's 
menial H^lis accompanies him, candying the badhdif, a present of two 
mdnisi grain, to her father. This Bdili is called puirtdr^* On his 
arrival at the entrance the boy worships the kumhh || (a vessel full of 
water) ; throwing two copppr coins into it and then seating himself on a - 
blanket placed near the wall. The bride's sister now has a mimic fight 
with him and does not let him sit down till he has paid her two annas. 
This is called hisKTc^,. She then fetches the bride and seats her by the 
boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which he 
and the boy's brother scatter over the floor. This is called bhdt 
chingdna^M The pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with 
songs and dancing follows. The bidders dowry called sudjff is then given 
to her by her parents. In the afternoon the boy's party returns to his 
house with two or three of the girl's friends, and the bride herself and 
other men and women of the bride's party. Before leaving the threshold 
of the bride's house the ceremony of drti%% is performed, a lighted lamp 
being waved four time^ round the head of the pair by a priest, who 
recites verses from the Sukkimber and Deo Lil4/ At the boy't^ house this 
observance is repeated, and the kumhh worshipped by the bride and 
bridegroom, at the door. Then the boy's mother lifts np the bride's veil 
and presents her with a rupee or half a rupee according to her position. 
This is called ghundu^^ khard karnd. After this a feast is eaten and 
another feast given on the following day, and songs and dances performed. 
The binding portion of the ceremony is when drti is waved round the 
coaple's heads at the boy^s house. At his wedding the boy wears a high 
peaked cap like a Gaddi's, but not a sehra\\\\^ 

Within a mOnth after the marriage the married pair pay a visit to the 
wife's parents and make them a small present. This observance is 
called /lar-pTieralfH. 

Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was obliged to 
marry one of the deceased husband's brothers, but noW this is not the 
practice. She can choose her ovm husband within her own caste or 
sub-division. This union is solemnized by an inferior form of marriage 
called sargudhi^K There are no dhdmu^ and the bridegroom simply 
goes to the woman^s house with his putridr and brother. The handhd is 
given as at a regular wedding, but drti is not performed, and there is less 
feasting and the cost is much less. The binding ceremony in this form 
is when an ornament is put on her, usually a nose-ring. 

* fr. dham a feast 1 dkdmu = gaest. 

I Badhdiy f r. harhiuz, to increase. 

Mdn% a measure. 

Putridr, from a son, 

Kumhh =s: a new ghatd full of Water. 

^ BUhk, ft. hishnd = haithnd, to sit down. 

Chvngdna, to scatter. 
ffSudJ, dowry t fr. stid, red. 

xt Arti. to s#ing rouiid any tiling from right tO left, 

M a hride^a hes^^-dress. 

jill Sehta, bridegroom's hSad-drees, . * ^ 

^ ft, flctt, Qod, and to go| to Yiiit in the name 0bo^ 

<r. Mr, hSSd (hidt> and iritdS.im i!»r (NlwdEfMl* to plait. 
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Marriage in Ghttrdh. 


A quiet form of sargudM marriage is called garib chara*. The lag, 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, but on an auspicious day the 
bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride’s house, and 
at the entrance ■worships the humibh. He then seats himself on the blanhet 
in 'the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother. After 
eating the couple take lea've of the girl’s father and proceed 'to "the boy’s 
house where the kumbh is again toiiched. This second worship of the 
kumhh makes the marriage bincling. 


The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandhd ludn&f in which a 
widow, who is to marry her husband’s brother, is married to him on the 
Tciria day, i.e., 7th to the 11th or 13th day after the first husband’s death. 
She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother’s, in 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home 'to the de- 
ceased husband and a small feast usually gi'ven. The ■widow’s parents need 
not attend, but they are entitled to a lag, called baTtra, as being the price 
of a goat. If the ■widow wishes to many a stranger, he must pay the 
bakra of one rupee, and He. 1-8 or Bs. 3 as chadydht to her parents. An 
auspicious day after the kiria karm period is ascertained from a jotahi,i 
and the ornaments changed as described above. 


Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father,' and if he assents, pay him Bs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag rit\\ and operates as a valid 
marriage.^ 

The custom of gharjawdntri or service in lieu of a money payment for 
a wife, is common among all castes in the State, especially in the Ohurfih 
and Sadr wizarata. The term of service is usually three or seven years 
and the marriage may take place at any time if the girl’s father is agreeable! 

A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. The 
divorce is complete i£ the husband receives back his ornaments and save • 
" I have di'rorc^ you, JSdfd ki durohi**,’’ i.e., on the EAiA’s oath The 
husband also breaks a stick in her presence. Divorced wives can 
remarry ii they like. 


In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the father 
Bucce^ on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best field as his 
jethv!agh; the son gets a special implement, sickle, sword or axe 

as his hath^ar, while the third gets the family house as his mulwdher. 

The son (rand put) or daughter {rand dhidft) of a widow bom in 
her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s ^ 
chddren. It IS, however, essential that the widow should continue to^ 
in her husband’s house and the child be begotten therein 


* ‘The custom ichdra) of the poior/ 
f Ludnd == to put on aa a dress, 
j! Chadydlif fr, chadnd = chorna^ to let go 
§ Jotsh% an astrologer, ' 

I Bit = custom. 


thl 'half ^ portioift of Chtirfih. abd 

or full marriage rite, according to Sdox Hiud^n^ western half the iydh 

uncomlnon ; but the other forms are as above custom, is the rule, and the janai is 
jDuroM = oath. 

ft Band = widow, and dhid = daughter, ' r • 
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AJl dead Hindus except children not yet tonsured are burnt. The 
head is placed towards the north and the hands on the chest, the face 
being turned skyward. The Hindu rites are, in essentials, observed, but 
the place or the achdraj is taken by the Bh^f. 

For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one m ea l 
a day, called upas* * * § , being eaten, and on the day on which mourning is to 
cease, a suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in 
anticipation of death and worn on . festival days) is given to the priest 
who presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared 
and offered to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and 
thrown into the nearest stream. The relations of the deceased also 
wash their clothes and a he-goat is killed. Then a feast is given to the 
relations^ and the mourning ends. This feast is usually given by the 
deceased’s wife’s parents. Ceremonies are performed and baUs made 
and offered after one, three and six months, a year and four years to 
the deceased. At the latter, i. e., at the end of the fourth year, called 
cTmharTci, the ceremonial is done on a big scale. 

The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way 
but if he brings any calamity on "the household an effigy is made and 
placed near a spring or on the roof of the house or in some good place 
and worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ghi 
which are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have 
been affected by him. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death 
is appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is 
killed there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done 
onthejpamydm, i.e., on the hiria harm day. The people perform sarddh^ 
Ceremonies are also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in 
general, t 

The Ohurdhi's are zaminddrs and hold land on two forms of tenure* 
Those who pay half its produce are called ghdrd% and those who pay a 
fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri.^ The half share is alone 
divided after deducting the seed for the next crop. Occupancy tenants 
are not allowed any special privilege in the shape of remission of rent or 
favourable rates. The Chur^his are primarily aud essentially cultivators 
but many of them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, like the 
Gaddis, they visit P^ngi in summer and the low hills in winter* 

The Churd,his worship the deities on the following days 

ShAv — Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

Sahti — Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

JSTag or JfafeaZ— Thursday and Saturday. 

Kailu — Thursday. 

Kyetang — Sunday and Thursday. 

Sitla — Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Chaund — ^Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

* Upas = fast. ^ 

t Men who have didd childless are propitiated by put^ugf garlands of flowers and a r^ 
woollen cap on their effigies on the and Udm days, 

f J¥, =thalf. 

§ a fixed amoimt. ^ 
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dhur&hi fesUvats. 

To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat^ a sheep, charms of silver 
oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nadi (a silver-arch ornament 
shaped like a drnm)^ These offerings are taken by the head of the 
family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of respect for Shiv and 
to avert his wrath. To Sakti Devi are offered, as elsewhere, a goat, 
trident and cakes. The offerings to a N^g are an iron xnaoe (khan^a), 
a crooked iron stick (kundd), (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and 
cakes (these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
eaten). To Kailu are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. The 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kyelang^s offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap. Sitla^s offerings 
are a goat and cakes like the Devils. Ohaund gets cakes, and occasion* 
ally a goai is also sacrificed at her shrine. 

Chur^his make a pilgrimage to Manmahesh in Bhdidon or in Asuj, on 
the Drub Ashtami day. 

Blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess some super- 
natural attributes are worshipped. When a deity is to be ‘set up for the first 
time and consecrated, a Brahman^s presence is necessary. The priests 
preside at shrines ; and in dwellings the elder members of the household. 
Priests are not selected from the Brahman class only, but frona all the 
other castes except low castes. Brahmans, Rajputs, this and 'J’hakkars 
are eligible to hold the position of a priest. 

The following are some of the festivals observed in Ohurdh 

1. Bisw^, on 1st Bais^kh., at which pindH or balls of grain are eaten 
with honey and ghi or gur. People also collect together for singing and 
dancing, this being the Hindu New Year’s Day. 

2. Patroru ki sankrdnt^ on 1st Bh^don, held in memory of their 
ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and spread on 
hhuji leaves, called patroru^ and eaten. 

3. Masm, held on the same day as the D'l^b Ashtami at Manimahesh 
in honour of Shiva — that is, on the eighth day of the light' half of 
Bhadon. It is accompanied by dancing. 

4. Several of the ordinary melas observed in the capital, such as 
Holi, Diw4li, Lohri, etc,, are also held in 0hur4h. 

6. Chhinj, or wrestling matches, associated with the Lakhd4ta cult, 
are held annually in every pargana of Churdh. 

OHUBBiaA, a !S[harral cl^n {agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

OutfafeAK : (1) a maker of bracelets, called in the west Bangera or Wangri- 
gar. Also called sometimes Kaohera or glass- worker, the Chtirigar 
generally makes bracelets of glass or lac, which are sold in the east by 
the Mani4r^ and in the west by the Bangera. The Churigar also makes 
bracelets of bell-metal or any other material except silver or gold. 
The term is probably merely an occupational one, and in the east of the 
Punjab practically synonymous with Mani4r« (2) A clan ^agrioul- 
tural) found in Mult4n. 


ss fix«t of montli. 
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Dabb, Pab, a (agricultural) found in Multdji and Sh^hpur. 

Dabebah, a S^aniboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pabgae, a low . caste who make kuppis for oil and ghi. They prepare 
the raw hides themselves. The term is, at least in these ProlHnces, a 
purely occupational one, but the 4(^hgar8 are principally recruited 
from the Oham^r caste, and, in Si^lkot, from the Kio]^ and Chuhi^s 
also. By metathesis the term becomes badgar* 

Dabkaya, Dahaya, cf. £Iatay4, a gilder, a beater of wire. 

Daohchi, a clan of the Bhattis of the Sdindal B^r, who are said to marry 
with the Ohaddrars, but not with the Bhagsiri or Jandr^es, though the 
latter also are both Bhatti clans. 

Dadd, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

DAm^CTKE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dadi, a sept of Rajputs, descended from Ghhatar Chand, 3rd son of P&r^ 
Ghand, 31st B^ja of Kahlur or Bilaspur State. 

Dim, see under Ddwai. 

Dadpotba, a clan (agricultural) found in MultSn (doubtless Dd»ud- 
potra, g. v,), 

Dadba Bhatti, a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dadu, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

DABUPANTHi. — Founded by Ddidti,* a Gaur Brahman, who died in 1703. The 
Ddidfipanthi sect is usually divided into three orders 

(i) ]Sr^gas,t found in the villages about Jaipur : they wear the 
choti or scalp-lock, and ornaments, and are wrestlers, fencers 
, and on occasion warriors ; 

(i») the Viraklas,t who wear ochre-coloured garments and do not 
live in houses ; 

* X>idi^ was born at Abmad&bAd in QnzerAt, wbenoe be migrated to bTarAina 50 
miles south-west of Jaipur and now the bead-quarters of the sect. At the guHidwdra 
here the B^di^pantbfs assemble in PbAgao and tbenoe go to Sambbsr where a fair is 
held on the anniversary of Dadn's death. Eegarding his birth, tradition avers that an aged 
Brahman had no son, but one day God, in the gnise of an old man, told him in response to 
his prayers, that he would find floating on the river a box containing a male child, 
its toe. He did so, and his wife’s breasts miraculously filled with milk, so that she 
was able to suckle the child. When the boy was 10 years old, the aged man again appear- 
ed to the boy and gave him some betel from his own mouth, whereby all secrets were 
revealed to him, and the old man then named him DAdti Jiv, bidding him remain 
celibate and found an order of his own. BAdti then exclaimed ; Dddit gatb mahin. gur 
dev miZdf p&yd ham parshdd, Mastah meri Tear dharyd deTcha agam agdd, By. chance I 
found a gurd ; he gave mo parshdd and laid his hands npon my bead, whereby all secrets 
were revealed to me.’* BAdti’a death Is assigned to Sbt. 1760 (170a A.D.) ; but he 
is slso said to have been 6th in descent from RAmAnand. If so be flourished in 1600 
A. D. Other accounts make him contemporary with DArA Shikoh, others with €k>vind 
Singh. According to Vaeauliffe, Sikh Religion, VI, p. 140, the DAdfipanthis place DAdA's 
•death at the same time and place as Habir’s. 

t NAga is said to be derived from Sanskrit ndguaka^ naked, but there is i^e nsnat r^ay 
on the words nanga (naked) and n&g, snake. The NAgAs are mercenary soldiers in 
Jaipur and other States of BAjpntAna but are not known in the Fnnjab. See below 
also. 

i Vlrakta simply metms ascetic. Mr. ^Ma e l ag an. says the eeUbaU* of te-dw wear 
white, shave the beard and moustache, and wear neddaoea, with white round ca^, to 
which is attaohed a piece fi doth whldi hangs down the* IspdlA 
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The D&M/pa/nthia, 

(Hi) the Uttir&dhaSj who shave the head with the beard and moas- 
tache,* wear white clothes, and generally practise as physic 
cians ; besides 

(t^) the secular D^dupanthfs, who are called Bistardhdrris. 

Dadu is said to have ha<l 52 disciples who established as many 
or resting p laces. t 'I'he head of each ^era, the 4^raddr, presents 
contributions to the gaddi-nasMn or incumbent of the gwru-dwdra at 
Nar^n^, who is elected by a conclave of the ^radars. The sect is 
recruited from the Brahman, Kshatriya, Ed.jput, J£t and Gtijar castes, 
but never from those of menial rank.J As a rule children are initiated* 

D^du composed a book called the Dddd Bdni, of 5,000 verses, some of 
which are recited by his followers, after cheir ablutions every morning. 
In the evening drti is performed to it by lighting lamps and reciting 
passages from it.§ D^dd forbade idolatry, built no temples,[| and 
taught the unity of God. In salutation his votaries use the word Sat 
B4m, the True God.^^ Bnt, in spite of Dddu^s denunciation of idolatry, 
his hair, his tumhd (cup), cJiold (gown) and hharsun (sandals) are 
religiously preserved in his cave (guphd) at Sd.mbhar.^ 

Before a guru admits a disciple the privations and diflSculties of jog 
are impressed upon him, and he is warned that he will have to 
remain celibate, live on alms, abstain from flesh and stimulants, and 
uphold the character of bis order. In the presence of all the sddhus 
the guru shaves oflE the disciple’s choti (scalp-lock) and covers his head 
with the Tcapdli (sknll-oap), which Dddd wore. He is also given a 
hurta of bhagwd (ochre) colour, and taught the guru’-mantra which he 
must not reveal. The rite concludes with the distribution of sweets. 

On a guru^s death the usual Hindu rites are observed, and on the 
17th day a feast is given to the sddTius, A fine tojnb is sometimes 
erected outside the dera^ in memory of the deceased, if he was wealthy. 

Although the D^ddpanthis proper are celibate, both men and women 
are admitted into the community, and a great many have taken to 
marrmge without ceasing to be Dd,dtipantbi8. These form the hiatar^ 
dhari or secular group, which should probably be regarded as a' 
separate caste. Many of them are merchants, especially in grain, and 
wealthy. 


* The Utfcrifcdhi have a gur^d at Batbfa in Hiss^r. See below. 

I* Of these 52 disoiples, Baijah, Gharib D&b and Sundar were the chief. Baijab 
was a Mnbainmadan ; it is said that JUuhatnmadans who follow are called Uttr^dhi in 
contradistinction to the Hindu Didiipanthfs who are called But the N^ei is 

clearly the N^ga already described, and Uttr^dbi can only mean § ** northern.” 

The second, Gharib Bis, composed many hymns, still popular among Hindus, but his 
followers are said to he mostly Chamirs, who cut the hair short and wear cotton auilting. 
Sundar Bas composed the Sahyd, a work ri*senibling the Sikh Qranth 

t But see the foregoing foot-note. The followers of Gbarib Dds, at any rate, dude 
Ohamars, and Mr. Maclagan adds that many adherents of the sect are found amone the 
lower castes. 

§ A^rding to WUson the worship is addressed to Bama, the deity negatively described 
in the Vedanta theology. o 

it S?'”' temples are built by his followers who say that they worship the book ” in them. 

H Maclagan adds : “ In fact, the doctrine of Bddu is sometimes described as 
pntheiatao. It is oontaiued in several worts in the Bhasba tongue which are aaid to 
S the Kahir. Aooonnts of the gura and his followers are given 


i)adwdl — Dagi, 21^ 

Dadwal. — T he Rd> 3 put clan to which belongs the ancient ruling family of 
Dat^rpar^ but said to take its name from D4da in Kdngra on the 
Hoshidrpur border. The R^n£s of Bit Manas or tableland of the 
Hoshidrpur Siwaliks were Dadwdl Rajpufes, and fche clan still holds 
the tract. 

The Dadwdils are found in the neighbourhood of Datd»rpur, the seat 
of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west face of the Siwaliks 
in Hoshidrpur tahsil near Dholbdha and Janauri or JankH,puri, its 
ancient name, which is still used. J^nak was an anoienti 8uraibansi 
ruler. The Dadw^ls are a branch of the Katooh and do not intermarry 
with them, or with the Goleri^s or Sib^yas on the ground of a common, 
descent. They have an interesting local history which describes how 
they wrested the tract round Datd^rpnr from a OMhng rdtn. 

The Dadwdils have several als or families, whose names are derived 
from their settlements, such as Janaurach, Dholbd.hia, Datdrpuri*^, 
Fatehpuria, Bhdmnowd.lia, Khangwarach, Naruria, R4mpuria, etc. 
DaMrpur is their chief village, but they have no systein of chhata 
and makdns. (For their history and the septs which intermarry with 
them see the JEoshidrpur Gazetteer ^ 1904, pp. 48-9.) 

DatrIna, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpar. 

Daoar, a Jdt tribe, numerous iu Delhi and Gurg^on, and with a small 
colony in Rohtak. 

Dagi, Dag HI, (from a blemish ; the word daghi is a term of abuse 

in KulW), a generic term for an impure caste in Kullfi. Koli is 
hardly a synonym, though, according to Ibbetson, these two words, 
together with a third, 0han£l, are used almost indifferently to describe 
the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The Koli of the 
plains is easily distinguishable, by his locality, from the Koli of the 
hills. The former is probably nothing more than a Oham^r tribe 
immigrant from Hindustan ; the latter, of Kolian origin. , The two 
would appear .to meet in the Siwdliks. Ounningham believed that 
the hills of the Punjab were once occupied by a true Koliau race 
belonging fco'the same group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, 
and that the present Kolis are very probably their representatives. 
He points out that dd, the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of 
tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as 
Alldhd.b4d, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies 
and have a common tradition of an hereditary connection with work- 
ing in iron. The name of Kullu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, 


^ But according to the late Mr. A. Anderson : — The popular explanation of the word 
Daei is that it is derived from cattle, because they dra^ away the carcasses of dead 
cattle and also eat the flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet turns rotmd on 
him and asks him whether he does not drag carcasses ; and on his saying he does, the 
Kanet alleges he is a Bagi, and the Would- be Koli consents. There are very few in 
EuUu proper that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Sardj, but they 
admit they are called either Ddgis or Kolis, and that Whether they abstain from touching 
carcasses or not, all eat, drink and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of 
affectation for a man who does not touc^ the dead to say he wOl not intermarry with 
the family of a rnait who is not so fastioious. This is a social distinction, and probably 
also indicates more or less the wealth of fhe individual who will not touch dead/’ 
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Ddgts. 

and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol. Kokij the 
ordinary name for any inhabitant of KuUd, is a distinct word 
from Koli and with a distinct meaning. 

The names Koli, Ddgi, and Ohandl seem to be used to denote almost 
all the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as thos© 
of Kdngra proper, the Koli and Ohandl are of higher status than 
the Ddgi, and not very much lower than the Kanet and Grhirth 
or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may be said to 
occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Ohandl very much 
the same position as, the Ohamdr in the plains, while the Ddgi 
corresponds more nearly with the Ohuhra. In Kullu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the 
lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted 
the pursuits of respectable artisans? The interesting quotations from 
Sir James LyaU give full details on the subject. Even in Kdngra 
the distinction appears doubtful. Sir James Lyall quotes a tradition 
which assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god 
to the daughter of a Kullu demon, to the Kanets and Ddgis of 
Kullu, the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor 
who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to eating the flesh 
of the yaJc, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu 
descent for both castes. Again he writes : The Koli class is 

pretty numerous in E^jgiri on the north-east side of pargana 
^^Hamirpur 3 like the Kanet it belongs to the countiy to the east of 
K^gra proper. I believe this class is treated as outcast by other 
Hindus in Ed,jgiri, though not so in Bil^spur and other countries 
“ to the east. The class has several times attempted to get the Katoch 
to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
‘^Ohamars are, as usual, the most numerous.^^ Of pargcma K^ngra he 
writes : The D%is have been entered as second-class Graddis/ but 
they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
relation to the Kanets of Bang^hal that the Sepis, Badis, and H^lis 
(also classed as second-class G-addis) do to the first-class Gaddis/' 
So that it would appear that Ddgis are more common in K^ngra 
proper, and Kolis to the east of the valley ; and that the latter are 
outcast while the former claim kinship with the Kanet. {Kang^a 
Settlement Report, § 67, pp. 65 and 62; 113 shows that in Kullti at 
least the Dagl is not a caste). Hali is the name given in Ohamba 
to Hdgi or Ohandl; and the Hd-lis are a low caste, much above 
the Dumna and perhaps a little above the Ohamdr, who do all sorts 
of menial work and are very largely employed in the fields. They 
will not intermarry with the Ohamdr. See also Koli. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson, however, wrote as to the identity of Ddgi 
and Chanel « In Kullu proper there are no Ohan^ls, that is, there are 
none who on being asked to what caste they belong will answer that 
they are Ohanals ; but they will describe themselves as Dagi-Chan^ls 
or Koli-Chand.ls, and men of the same families as these Ddgi-Chan^ls 
or Koli-Chan^ls will as often merely describe themselves as Digis or 
Kolis. In Kullu Hdgi, Koli, and Chanel mean very nearly the same 
thing, but the word Koli is more common in Sar^j and Ohaudl is 
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scarcely used afe all in KuUu ; but Oban&ls are, I beKeve, numerous 
in Mandi, and in tbe Kd.ngra valley. A D%i wbo bad been out of 
tbe Kullti valley, told me be would call bimself a D%i in Kullu, a 
Cban^l in Kangra, and a Koli in Pl^cb or Sar^j, otherwise these local 
castes would not admit bicn or eat witb bim. Again and again 
the same man has called bimself a Ddgi and also a Koii, If a Kanet 
wishes to be respectful to one of this low caste be will call bim a Koli, 
if angry witb him a D^gi. A Obanal of Mandi State will not 
intermarry witb a Kullu Ddgi. In some places as in Mani^li Tcothi, 
Kanets smoke with Dd.gis, but this is not common in Kullu, though 
tbe exclusiveness has arisen only within tbe last few years, as caste 
distinctions became gradually more defined .... A Obam^r in Sar^jj will 
call bimself a Ddgi, and men calling themselves Kolis said they would 
eat and drink with bim. They said be was a Obam^ merely because 
be made shoes, or- worked in leather. Most D^gis in Kullti proper 
will not eat with Obamars, but in some places tbey will. It depends 
on what has been tbe custom of tbe families.^' 

Daha, a Rdijput clan (agricultural) found in Multan, Kabirw^M tabsil, 
Pahdr (P^b^) , also a j^t sept, found in Dera Gb^zi Kbiin. Like tbe 
Parb^r(s) Jd,ts, and their Mird,sfs tbe Mongla and Sidhar, tbey are 
said to eschew tbe use of black clothes or green bangles. 

Pahal, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dasaxo, Pahalo, two J4t clans (agricultural) found in MultdtU, 

DAHAMBii, Dahambaya, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Dahan, one of tbe principal clans of tbe J^ts in Karnal : bead-quarters at 
Sbabrmalpur* 

DAuiu, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt^n. 

Pahang, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd^n. 

Dahab, a J6t tribe, akin to the Langd.b, found in Multan (agricultural), 

Pahab, an agricultural clan found in SbdbpuT. 

Dahab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. In Bab^walpnr tbey 
bold an imoortant position. Their descent is traced from Eajd Eawan, 
ruler of Mirpur Matbila, near Gbot-ki, who was converted to Isldm by 
Sayyid JaMI and was by bim named Amir-ud-D^br, or " Ruler of tbe 
Age/^ Once rulers of part of Sindh, tbe D^hr power decreased in tbe 
time of tbe Lansrdrb supremacy, and in Akbar’s time tbey were address- 
ed merely as Zaminddrs, but tbe Nd,bars conceded many privileges 
to them and these were maintained by tbe Ddudpotrds on tbeir rise to 
power. Tbe D^brs are closely connected witb the Gild^ni-Makhdiims 
of XTcb, to whom tbey bave^ it is said, given eighteen daughters in 
marriage from time to time. (Por further details see tbe Sah&walpur 
Gazetteer.) 

PahJlB, a clan (aerrioultural) found in Mnltfin. 

Pahawa, a J£% clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcfin. 

Dahba, a Muhammadan tribe found in Gujrfit. It claims lanjua Eajpnt 
oi^n and descent from one Kboga, a servant of Akbar who gave him 
a robe of honour and a gray {ddhh) horse’ — whence its name* 
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DaMmXf-^Dahiya^ 

DxRiux, a group of Brahmans, found in Hiss&r. 

Dahiya — ( 1) A Jdt tribe found on the north-eastern border of the Stopla 
and the adjoining portion of the Sonepat tahsils of Rohtak and Delhi. 
They claim to be descended from Dahla, tbe only son of a Chanb^n 
Rajput named M-iiuik Rai, by a Dhankar Jdt woman. This is probably 
the Manik Rai Ohauh^n who founded Hansi. Another account makes 
their ancestor Dhadhij, son of Haria Harpd;!, son of Prithi Raja.* 
Another tradition derives the name Dahiy^ from Dadhr^rd, a village 
in Hissdr, which it thus makes the starting glace {nikds) of the tribe. 
The Dahiy^ is one of the 36 royal tribes of Rdjputs, whose original 
home was about the confluence of the Sutlej with the Indus. They 
are possibly the Dahiae of Alexander. 

(2) A faction, opposed to the AhuMna, said to be named after the 
Dabiyd) Jats. These two factions are found in Karnal, as well as in Delhi 
and Rt»htak. The Ahul^na faction is headed by the Ghatw^l or Malak 
Jats, whose head-quarters are Dher-ka-Ahul^na in Gohtoa, and who 
were; owing to their successful opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted 
heads of the Jats iu these parts. Some one of the emperors called 
them in to assist him in coercing tlie Mandahar H^jputs, and thus the 
old enmity was strengthened. The Dahiya Jats, growing powerful, 
became jealous of the supremacy of the Gbatwals and joined the 
Mandah^rs against them. Thus the country side was divided into two 
factions,* the Gtijars and Tagas of the tract, the Jaglan Jats of thajpa 
Nauitha, and the Latmar Jj^^s of Rohtak joining the Dahiy^s, and the 
■ Huda jits of Rohtak, and most of the Jats of the tract except the 
Jdigldns, joining the Ahulanas. In the Mutiny, disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandah^rs 
of the Nardak ravaged the Ahulanas ia the south of the tract. The 
Dahiyd is also called the J£t, and occasionally the Mandahar faction. 
The Jdts and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, tribally speaking, as natural enemies. This 
division runs right through Sonepat and more faintly through Delhi 
tahsil, and is so firmly rooted iu the popular mind that Muhammadans 
even class themselves with one or the other party. Thus the Muham- 
madan Gtijars of Pd^nchi Gd3ran call themselves Dahiyas and so do 
all the neighbouring villages. 


* Jn. Delhi the legend is that Haria Harpil, being defeated in battle by the king of Delhi 
took refuge in a lonely forest which from the number of its trees he called Ban auta — now 
corrupted iuto Barauta—in Rohtak. There he ruled and his son Dhadhfj aftfer him. Dhadhij 
one day in hunting chanced upon a certain pond or tank near Pogohala in the same district 
where the Jat women had come together to get their drinking water. Just then a man 
came out of the village leading a buffalo-calf with a rope to the pond to give it water. The 
animal either from fright or frolic bounded away from the hand of its owner, and he gave 
chase but iu vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, which was nevertheless unsuccessful, 
till the animal in its headlong flight came across the path of a Jatni going along with &wo 
gharras of water on her head She quietly put out her foot on the rope which was trailing 
along the ground and stood firm under the strain which the impetus of the fugitive gave. 
The calf was caught, and Dhadhij looking on with admiration, became enamoured of the 
stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a Wife, he said, must needs bear a strong’race of 
sons to her husband, and that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being 
married he forthwith detennined to be himself. By a mixture of cajolery, threats and 
gift-making he obtained his desire — and the Jatni married the Kshatri prince. By her 
he had three sons — Teja, Sahja, and Jaisa. Dhadhij gave his name to the Dahiyas, and 

his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing the country between them 

Tejrt’s descendants live in Hohtak; Sahja’s partly in Rohtak and partly in villages 
of Delhi j while Jaisa’s descendants live in Rohtak and in 16 villages iu D^hi. 
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The Ahtildriia tradition traces their origin to Their 

ancestor was coining Delhi-wards with his brothers^ Mom and S6m, in 
search of a livelihood. They quarrelled on the road and had a deadly 
fight on the banks of the Grhdtd, naddi. M6m and Som, who were on 
one side, killed their kinsman and came over to Delhi to the king there 
who received them with favoor and gave them lands : to Som the tract 
across the Granges where his descendants now live as Rajpnts. M6m was 
sent to Rohtak, and he is now represented by the there as well 
as in H^nsi and Jind. The Rohtak party bad their head-quarters at 
AhuMna in that district, and thence on account of internal quarrels 
they spread themselves in different directions, some coming into the 
Delhi district. 

JDahko, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

DahlolI, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

Daho, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult^,n, 

Dahoka, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dahon, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dahonda, a Jd;t clan (agricultural) found in Multdru. 

Dahrala, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

DaheIja, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

PlfR, a (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Pak, Dakaut, Pakotra: see under Brahman. 

Pal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dalal, a Jd.t tribe found in Kohtak. It claims Rather Rfijput origin, and its 
traditions say that, 28 generations ago, one Dhanna Rao settled at 
Silauthi, and married a Badgtiiar Ja,% woman of Sankhaul near 
Bahddurgarb, by whom he had four sons — Dille, Desal, Man and 
Sahiya.* From these sprang the four clans of Dal41, Desw41, M^nand 
Sew^gt Jats, who do not intermarry one with another. The Dal^ls are 
hereditary enemies of the Dahiya J^ts. 

Dalan£, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. V 

Dalel, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daleo, a small J^t clan, found in Ludhiana. They say .that Jagdeo had five 
sons : Daleo/ Dewal, Ulak (Aulak), MalanghJ and Pamar. Now 
Jail Pangal promised a Bh^tni, Kangalf by name, 10 times as much 
largpsse as Jagdeo gave her. But Jagdeo out off his head. The 
Bh^tni, however, stuck it on again. Still, ever since this clan has had 
small necks ! 

D ALL AW ALIA, the eighth of the Sikh mis Is or confederacies, which was 
recruitecl from J^ts. ^ 

Dalo, Palo, two (?) J^t clans (agiioultural) found iu Mult&n. 

* Or Dalla, Deau, Man and Sewa were the sons of Kflokhar, & OhauliAii BAjpnt who 
married a J&t wife, according to the Jfnd acooimt. 
t Or Sawal in Jfnd. 
t? Bailaiig. 
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Damai^DarugaT» 

Dahai, a Gurkhd clan in the Simla Hill States, who do tailor^a work, and 
are thought a very low caste. 

Dahhab, (m.) a tribe of J^ts, originally called L^r, immigrants from Sind. 
They affect the Sindhi title of and claim to be superior to other 
Jd.ts in that they do not marry daughters outside the tribe ; but the 
rule is often broken. 

Da^aw, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PANpi, (i) a Jd»t clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n, (ii) also a Sany^sf 
sub-order. 

Dandial, an agricultural clan found in Sbd,hpur. 

DandiwIl, a Jat clan, claiming Ohauhdn descent, which emigrated from 
Delhi via Jaisalmir to Sirsa ; found in Hiss^r, and also in J£nd State. 
In the latter it affects the jathera and jandidn worship, and has as its 
sidh a Pir whose shrine is at Beluw6M, in British 'Ferritory. At the 
birth of a son, they offer to his samadh a piece of gur, a rupee and 
some cloth which are taken by a Brahman. 

DAijrOABAH, a Jd»t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

PAyaABiK, lit. 'cow-people^: (t) a small tribe, confined to four villages in 
Ohitrk.1 and said to speak a language cognate with Shina. Though 
long since converted to Isl4m, the name Dangarik would seem to show 
that they were BEindus originally ; {ii) a term applied to all the Shina- 
speaking people of Chitrd.1 and the Indus Kohistdn generally, 
because of the peculiar aversion of the Shins, which is only shared 
by the Pangariks and RdiMsh Kdfirs, for the cow and domestic fowls.— 
BiddulpVs Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 64 and 113. 

Da^jgb, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Danna — see Wargara. 

Pa^twab, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Dioiii, a hill caste of Ddmnd status who work for gold in streams in the low 
Mlk i6.g., about tJnd) ; iu the high hills {e.g„ Kdngra) called Sansoi. 
and correspondmg to the Khirs who are the goldworkers of the plains! 
Cf. daula, d^ula^ a washer for gold. 

Dabah, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DabaiNj Dbsn, see Mall&h. 

Daed, a term applied by the Maib to the tribes of the Indus Kohist^Ln who 

l^e on the left hank ot that river : Biddnlph’s Trihea of the Hindoo 
Koogh, p. 12. 

DiEQAEB, wooden howl makers, see Ohitrdli. 

Daegh, a clan (agricultnral) found in MnlMn. 

Daeol, DAEOii, a sept of Bfijputs descended from Mifin Kela, a son of 
Sangar Chand, 16th RSj& of Kahlar. 

Dabtooot, oa^nters, in the v^ey below OHtr^l, and in the Gileit and 
Indns valleys : see Clytrdh. 

DiB^GAE, a maker of gunpowder. This term and its synonyms include 
Taraoua castes j always Muhammadans. 



l>arves7i^Ddiye. ggg 

Daetbsh. — D arvesh. means one who begs from door to door (dar door ”). 
Bat the Darvesh of oar Oensas returns are a peculiar class found mainly 
in Bat6^ and Path4nkot and in Amritsar and Kapfirthala. They culti- 
vatea little land^ play musical instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a 
house where there has been a death and chant the praises of the 
deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, 
yet the small number of women seem to show that they have not yet 
formed into a separate caste, and are still recruited from outside. 
Elsewhere, e. g. in Gujrdt, they are poor scholars who seek instruction in 
mosques and live on alms or by begging from door to door, resembling 
the taUb-vZ-Hm oi the frontier. Sometimes they are employed as hdnq^ 
at mosques, or in other minor posts. 

Daevesh Khbl.— The TJtmdnzai and Ahmadzai clans (descendants of MfisS 
Darvesh) of the Wazir Pathans (j. i?.). 

Dabzi. — H indi syn. adji, a purely occupational term, there being no Darzi 
caste in the proper acceptation of the word, though there is a Darzi 
guild in eve^ town. The greater number of Darzis belong perhaps 
to the Dhobi and Ohhimba castes, more especially to the latter ; but 
men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of a taibr or sempster. 
The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east and Mnsalrndn 
in the west. 

Das (a) — ( a) Sanskrit ddsa, a mariner; according to the Pwran^ begotten by 
a Slidr4 on a Kshatriy4. The Sdatrd and Tdntrd give a different origin 
(Oolebrooke’s Essays, p. 274) ; (b) D4s, the appellation common to Sddrds. 
cf. Karan. 

Dasa, fr. das, * ten,’ as opposed to Bisa, fr. bis, * twenty ’ : half-caste, as 
opposed to one of pure descent — see under B4nia. InGurgaonthe 
term is applied to a group, which is practically a distinct caste, of 
Tagas who have adopted the custom of widow remarriage, and so lost 
status, though they are of pure Taga blood ; Punjab Customary Law, 
11, p. 132. 

Dashal, fr. Dashwdl, * of the plains,’ is a group of Bdjputs found in 
the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs of Ghiind, Theog, Madhdn 
and Darkotf, four baronies feudatory to Keonthal State. It is 
asserted that the Dash4ls once ranked as Kauets, wearing no sacred 
thread and performing no orthodox funeral rites ; and a’ fifth Dashd 
sept is still only of Kanet status. This latter sept gives its name to 
Dashaulf, a village in Pdnar pargana of Keonthal. 

Dashti, once a servile tribe of the Baloch, now found scattered in 
small numbers through Deras Gh4zi and Ismifl TThdn and Muzaffargarh. 
Possibly, as Dames suggests, from one of the numerous dashts or table- 
lands, found throughout the country. 

pAsrlii, a clan (agricultural) found in Malt4n« 

Dabii, Dashti (from dasht, ‘ wilderness ’).— A Baloch tHbe of impute de- 
scent, 8sa under Baloch. 

Da-tono-eab-fo, DaoNGEtf-KAE^ : See Chdhzang. 

Datye, a Lab^a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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DitjDPOTBA.. — ^Tlie sept to which belongs the ruling family of Bahawalpur. 
It claims to be Abbdlssi* and is practically confined to Bahd^walpur and 
the neighbouring portions of Multan, part of which was once included 
in that State. 

The D^udpotra septs trace their descent from Muhammad Kh4n H, 
Abb^si; loth in descent from D^ud Klhdin I. Muhammad BIhdn II had 
three sons 

(1) Firoz or Piruj Khd,n^ (2) Arib (or Arab) Kh^n^ ancestor of the 
Arbd,ni sept, and (3) I'sab Khd.D, ancestor of the Isb^ni or B[isbd.ni sept. 

The descendants of Piruj Kh^n are known as Pirj^nis, Firozd,nis or 
Pir Pirj^nis and to this sept belongs the family of the Naw^bs of 
Bahawalpur. A sub-sept of the Pirj^nis is called Sham^ni, from Sh4h 
Muhammad £Ihd>n. 

The Arbdiuis have five sub-septs : Mus^ni, Ruknd»ni or Eukr^ni, 
Rahmd.ni, Jambr^ni and Bhinbrd»ni, all descended from eponyms (Mus^ 
Khd-n, etc.). The Mus^ni have an offshoot called Kand^ni. The 
Isb^nis have no sub-septs. 

A large number of sub-septs also claim to be D^ddpotra though they 
are not descended from Muhammad EIh4,n II. Thus the Achr^nis claim 
descent from Achar, a son of Kehr. Kehr was brother to the wife of 
Ohanni Khdn, father of D^dd Khdn I, and founded the Kehrdni sept, 
which has seven main branches : — 

AchrdLni. 

Haldni. 

Bakhshdui."^ 

Jamdrui. 

Mundhdni. ^ These five are knownf collectively as Panj-pdre. 

Mardfdni. 

Tayyibdni. J 

A number of other septs also claim to be Dd^tidpotra, but their claims 
are often obscure, disputed or clearly untenable. Such are the Nohani, 
Zoraia, Kardni (who claim to be Kehrdnis), Ronjha or Eandhja (a sept 
of the Sammas), and Ohandrdni (who intermarry with the Arbdnis and 
therefore are presumed to be Arb^niw). The Wisrdni,J MuMni, 
Thumra,§ Widdni, K^lra, Jhtinri, Bhanbhdni, Hakrd and Kat-bdl|| are 
spurious Ddfidpotras. 

* For the OTigin of this title see the Bahawalpur Gazetteer, 

f -vdref is said to mean * -fold/ hut cf, the Panj-pare among the Pathos, also the 
Pani-pao of Mnltan. 

X Ihe Arbani and Isbani Ddudpotras do not recognise the Wisr^nis. The former declare 
that four families of the Abra (g. v,) tribe animated from Wlsarw^h in Sindh in the time 
of Nawah Muhammad Bahawal Kh^n II. The Abras gave one daughter in marriage 
to Bal4wai KMn, Pirj^ni, a second^ to an Arbini fan^y, and a third to an Isbini, 
and ashed their sons-m-law to admit them among the Daudpotras, so that they ’might. 
be entitled to all the privileges which the Dandpotras enjoyed. This was granted and they 
were called Wisrani Daddpotras (from Wisharwah). 

§ The story goes that once Muhammad Bahawal Bh^n TTT happened to see one IfTtirli 
jHharola with his head shaved. A shaven head being generally loohed down upon, the 
353"aw4b remarhed in Sindhi (which he always spoke), ho disso thora, ‘look at that bald 
head/ and so they were nick-named Thumra. They are really Kharolas (converted sweepers) 
by caste* 

II Originally J^ts of low status (there is stm a sept of Mohanas which is known by 
this name). They give their dau^ters in marriage to anv tribe while the Bdudpotras 
are particiuarjy strict in forming alliances. 
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For a full account of the D^ddpotra septs, whose modem develop- 
ments illustrate the formation of a tribe by descent, affiliation and 
fiction, reference must be made to the Bahdwal'pur Gazetteer^ 

Daudzai. — The Pathan tribe which occupies the left bank of the Kdbul river as 
far down as its junction with the B£ra, Like theMobmand, the D^fidzai 
are descended from Daulatj^r, son of Ghorai, the progenitor of the 
Ghoria Khel. D^ud had three sons, Mandkai, and YtSsnf, 

from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe, Mandkai 
had three sons. Husain, Nekai, and Bdlo, of whom only the first is 
represented in Peshawar. Nekai fled into Hindustan, while Balogs few 
descendants live in parts of Tir^h. Kalfd-i-Afghtoi, pp, 167, 168, 179, 
182. A. N., p. i., iii. 

Paul, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Datoa, an Ar^iii clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Daulat Khel. — One of the four great tribes of the Loh^ni Pa^htos* which 
about the beginnijig of the i7th century drove the Marwats and Mi^n 
Khel out of Tank. Their principal clan was the Katti Khel ; and under 
their chief, Kat^l Kh^n, the Daulat Khel ruled Tank in Dera Ismail 
Khdn, and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th 
century. They accompanied the Durrdni into Hindustan, and brought 
back much wealth. But since that time the Bhitanni and other tribes 
have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The Naw^b of 
T£nk, the principal jdgirddr of the District, is a Katti Elhel. Raverty 
described them as ildisov nomads dwelling to the north of the Sulainadn 
Range from Darahan town on the east to the borders of Ghazni on the 
west, along the banks of the Gomal, each clan under the nominal rale 
of its own malik. Though their principal wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds they were engaged in trade, importing horses from Persia 
and majitha into Hindustan, and taking back with them piece-goods 
and other merchandise for sale in K^bul and Kandabdr. They used to 
pay ushr or tithe to the dynasty at Kdbul, but were not liable to 
furnish troops. 

Dauleke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Jlontgomery, 

Dau?.a, a messenger : cf. Balahar. 

Daxtbi, see Ddwari. 

Dautann J, Dotanni, aPathdn clan, numbering some 700 fighting men, which 
inhabits the Wdno' valley and the country between the Wazfri hills 
and the Guroal. Their lands are comparatively fertile, growing rice 
and cereals. They are on good terms with the Wazirs, and are weE- 
to-do, carrjring on a profitable trade with Bokhara. They bring down 
postiThSj chahmaSy and charras. They have three hirrie in British 
territory, near Katmalaoa and in the Kdhiri ildqa. About a third of 
them are kdfila folk and have no kirris. They own about 3,500 camels. 
They leave their flocks behind in the hills. They come and go along 
with the Midn Khels, though forming separate caravans. 

Dawabi. ^Living on the fertile alluvium of the Tochi valley in Nor- 

thern Waziristdn, the Ddwaris or Danris have no necessity to cnlti- 

♦ ResJly only a clan of the Mimu Khel, the Daulat Khel practolly tJteat tribe 

and gave its own name to ik 
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vate very strenuously or to migrate. Hence they are lacking in 
military spirit^* unenterprising end home-staying, and a Dawari, even 
when outlawed, will not remain away from the valley for more thau 
a couple of years. 

Their descent is thus given ^ 

DAWAB, EPONYM. 



There are also two disconnected sections, Malakh and Amzoni. The 
Idak sub-section also does not claim descent from either of the main 
branches. The Malakh are a mixed division, including the Muhammad 
Khel, Idak Khel, Pai Khel, Dihgans, Land Boya and Ghazlamai. 
The latter sept includes three or four Sayyid houses which claim 
descent from Oangar Sahib. The Dihgans are quite a distinct sept, 
coming from Afghd.nist^n. The origin of the Malakh is the common 
Afghan story of a foundling. Some Durranis- abandoned a boy in a 
box, and as Dangar Pir found him he brought him up, calling him 
Malakh because he was good-looking. 

The Amzoni comprise the following septs : — Chiton, TJmarzai, Kurvi 
KaUa, Raghzi Kalla, TJrmur Kalla, Ahmad Khel, Ali Khel, Path Khel 
Bai Khel, Khatti Kalla, Kharri Kalla and Aghzan Kalla. ^ 

Amzoii, tt© ancestor of these septs, is said to have been a Shammai 
Khostwdl who mixed with the Dawaris. But the Path Khel and Bal 
Khel are known to be Wazirs, and the Urmur Kalla are bv oriffin 
tJrmurs of Kdniguram. “ 

The Da^a Khel consist of Darpa Khels, Panakzai and Khozi, and of 
these the Panakzais are Momit Khel Ddwaris while the Khozis are 
A^nnds. As regards Darpa Khel himself it is said that he was a 
Khostwal, but others say that he was a Dum of Tanis. 

m is composed of three different septs, 

Tantas, Madira, and Malle Khels, who agreed to settle in one village 
on the Id day, whence the village was named Idak. The Malli Khel 
are Tuns, the Tantas are Kharotis, while the Madiras are Katti Khela 


rhe Ison are stated to be Khattaks. Of the Hassu Kheh the ShinM 
offsprmg of a baby found near the Shinki Kotal or pass. 
TheMosakkis are said to be Bangash Haidar Khels. IJrmuz and 


i’ rnle the Malafch form au exception, being much like the Wazirs, pastoral, 
nuj^ratory and not keeping their jvromen secluded. * * 
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Sliammal'are descendanfcs of Tir who was an Isakhel, but; another story 
is thath© came from the Wurdak country. All the rest of the septs 
are D^waris proper. 

Personal appearance . — The use of the spade in cultivating the stiff 
soil of the valley has made the Ddwari a very broad-shouldered, 
muscular mao, not very tall, with thick legs and arms, heavy in gait 
and slow in his movements. 

Personal hahits . — The vices of the D^waris are sodomy and cTimras* 
smoking. The latter habit is said to be on the increase. The D^waris 
are by repute the laziest and dirtiest of all the Wazirist^n tribes. Out 
off from the outside world, they had no inducement to cultivate more 
land than would ensure a supply of grain till the next harvest and 
their habit of greasing their clothes with ghi makes them filthy to a 
degree. There are no professional washermen in the valley. 

The D^waris used to be famous for their hospitality, which took the 
form of washing a guest^s hands, spattering his clothes with ghi, and 
scattering the blood of a goat or sheep ostentatiously on the outer walls 
of the house as a sign that guests were being entertained. They were 
also steadfast supporters of their clients^ or hamsdyas^ rights and true 
to their engagements. They are now said to be losing these qualities. 

Ornaments . — Dawari men used to dye the right eye with black anti- 
mony and the left with red, colouring half their cheeks also in the same 
way.* The men (but not the women) used also to wear coins sewn on 
the breast of their cloaks as is commonly done by Ghilzai women. 

Medicine. — ^Th© only treatment in yogue is the common Pathdn one 
of killing a sheep, the flesh of which is given to the poor, and wrapping 
the patient in the skin. This is the remedy for every disease and even 
for a wound. Its ©flicaoy is enhanced by the prayers recited by a 
mullah, who also used sometimes to give amulets to^ or sometimes 
merely breath© on, the sick man. 

Cultivation . — Owing to the heavy nature of the soil the plough is not 
used, all cultivation being done by the im, a spade with a long handle. 
Wheat, barley, maize and inferior rice with, in a few villages, millet 
and mung are sown. Fruit-trees are grown only near the villages and 
trees and cultivation used to be confined to the area commanded by the 
firearms possessed by each village. 

Crafts The D^waris practise the weaving^ of coarse cloth, rude 

carpentry and blacksmith’s work, carpenters being the only artizans 
known. These are employed to make doors for the houses, which are 
mere huts, built by the people themselves. 

Social organization . — The Dawaris, as is usual among southern 

Pathd.n tribes, are intensely democratic. The maliks or headmen nave 
littie influence unless they have a strong foUowing among their own 
relations. The D^waris are fanatical and bigoted, and much under the 
influence of mullahs who exercise a powerful weapon in the right to 
exclude a man from the religious congregation and other ceremonies. 

Marriage Custorrts.—AB among tlie Wazirs, the Dawari wedding 
customs ar e mnoh the same as among other Pathan trib^. When, the 

• For a somewhi^ wmiTar cttstom tee the Zndian Axai^vary, 1906 ;p. S13« 
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parents are agreed that their son and daughter^ respeoti\rely, are suited 
and shall be married^ a day is fixed and the bridegroom^s kinsmen go 
to the bride^s guardian^s house taking with them sheep, rice and 
Its. 30 Kdbuli with which to feast the bidders relatives and friends. 
The marriage contract is then ratified^ the two young people are 
formally betrothed, and the price to be paid by the bridegroom for the 
bride is fixed. The bride’s guardians may ask any price they like, as 
there is no fixed scale of prices in D^war, and unless the guardians are 
amenable and remit a portion of the money demanded, the sum demanded 
by them for the girl must be paid. The price thus paid is taken by the 
girl^s guardian, who is of course her father, if alive — if not her brother, 
and if she has no brother, then by the relation who is by custom her 
wdris.^ The guardian, however, sometimes gives a portion of the price 
to the girl to fit herself out with ornaments, etc. Some few years ago a 
determined effort was made by themaliks and mullahs of Lower Dawar 
to have the price of girls in D4war fixed at Its. 200 for a virgin and 
Es. 100 for a widow. This they did because they thought that many 
D^waris were prevented from marrying owing to the high prices de- 
manded by guardians, which sometimes ran up to Rs. 1,000 and more, 
and showed a tendency to increase rather than decrease. The majority 
of the maliks were in favour of the proposal, and as a test case the 
mullahs BtiteuLpted last year to enforce the new custom on the occasion 
of the marriage of the sister of the chief malik of Tappi. Public 
opinion, however, was too strong for the reformers and a serious riot 
was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities. The usual 
reference to the Political OflSioer on the subject was, of course, met 
with the reply that, although he was glad to hear of the proposal, yet 
he could not and would uot interfere in what was a purely domestic 
question for the Ddwaris themselves to settle- The subject was then 
allowed to drop and now, as before, everyone can put what fancy 
prices they like on their girls. The husband has no claim on the 
girl until this ceremony (known locally as lasniwai or clasping of hands) 
has been performed. 

The next ceremony is that]|of nikah which is the consummation of 
the marriage. 

In Dawar and Waziristdn boys and girls are betrothed at the ages 
of 8 and 6 respectively, and the marriage is consummated at their 
majority. Should the husband die after the lasniwai aud before the 
nikah, the girl becomes the property of his heirs, and one of them can 
either marry her or they can give her in marriage elsewhere, provided 
that she is given to a member of the ^same tribe and village and that 
the parents consent. If the parents do not consent, then they can 
buy the girl back again by returning all the money received for 
ter, and are then free to marry her to whom thpy please. Simi- 
larly a widow is married by one of the deceased’s heirs, or they 
may arrange a marriage for her elsewhere. She must, however, 
be supported by them until she marries again, otherwise she is 
free to marry^ as she chooses, and they are not entitled to exact money 

^ ISTo money is ^ven to the mother of the girl, escept when she is a widow and lias 
Been turned out by her late husband’s heirs, aud has alone borne the coat of the 
girTa upbringing. 
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for her. As a rule tlie bride and bridegroom are mucb of an age, but 
occasionally Here as elsewhere some aged David takes bis Abisbag to 
his bosom. These are not as a rule happy marriages. The expenses of 
a wedding in Waziristdn are fairly heavy. A wealthy man will spend 
as much as Rs. 1,600 or even Rs. 2,000 Kdbuli. An ordinary well-to-do 
man spends some Rs. 500 and a poor one Rs. 200 KdbulL There 
are no restrictions on intermarriage between Dawaris and Wazirs. 
They intermarry freely, and the majority of the bigger Ddwar malihs 
have a Wazir wife, and the Wazir malzks living in Dawar have 
generally at least one Ddwari wife. As a rule Dawaris do not give 
their daughters to those living far away, which is probably due mostly 
to the fact that those living far off do not come and ask for them, but 
concent themselves with something nearer home. The Mullah 
Powindah who lives at Kamjuram has a Ddwari wife of the village of 
Idak, but this is an exception, and probably due to the fact that be- 
fore our occupation and his rise to power, he used to live during the 
six months of the cold season in Idak. There is no law or custom 
regarding marriage. 

Inheritance , — The ordinary Muhammadan laws hold good in Ddwar 
with regard to inheritance. 

Customarv Law ik Dawar. 

GeneraZ.— -With regard to offences against the human, body, tbe 
general principle of the customary penal law in Dawar may be said 
to be that of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a*toorh.^^ Fox* murder 
the penalty is death; for bodily injury, bodily injury of a similar 
nature. Nevertheless the Ddwari, though like eveiy other Fath^n, has 
his price, whereby his wounded body or side may be salved ; and for 
most offences a fixed sum is laid down by paying which the offender 
may satisfy the wrath of the party offended. The amount actually 
paid, however, depends largely on the strength and influence of the 
opposing parties, the weaker usually having to go to the wall, being 
mercilessly fleeced if the offending party, and having to be content 
with little or nothing if offended. As a general rule, for purposes of 
calculating ccmpensation a woman is considered as equal to half a 
man, and a Hindu is equal to a woman. Children over two years 
old are considered men or women, according to sex, for purposes 
of assessing compensation. Customary law in Ddwar only takes 
cognisance of the actual deed accomplished and not the intention 
of the offender ; for instance, there is no such thing in D^war, 
as attempted murder. If the man is merely wounded in the attempt 
compensation is only paid for the hurt actually caused. Again there 
is no such thing as letting a man off because he killed another 
man accidentally. Accident or no accident, the man is dead and the 
penalty must be paid either in cash or kind. The right of self-defence 
is recognised, but in no case does it extend to the killing op perma- 
nent maiming of the person against whom it is exercised, not even if 
he be att erupting to commit murder. . Should he be killed compensation 
must be paid to his kins, and if permanently maimed to himself* 
Revenge is, if possible, taken on the actual offender {badidar) while he 
lives. But after his death his brother inherits the feud and after^ him 
the murderer^s other heii^. If he leave no such relatiyes^ his section is 
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responsible, if the “injured party belongs to another section. If the 
oSendad party kill a relation of the actual badiddr^ while he is still alive, 
.Krs. 100 must be paid as compensation. If the offender and his brothers 
die without revenge having been taken, and the inheritance falls to a 
relation,, that relation can, if he wishes to escape the feud, renounce the 
heritage with the feud attached to it. 

The tendency among the D^waris as among the Wazirs is to exact the 
blood penalty, but if a man is afraid, he can get the village elders and 
go and kill a sheep before the house of the offended party (a cere- 
mony known as ndnowati and have the compensation assessed and 
the case settled in that way. 

Murder . — In D^war, as far as the consequences of the deed are 
concerned, there is no difference between murder and the accidental 
killing of a man or woman. The penalty is the same - in either case. 
The punishment is death at the hands of the murdered man^s relations, 
or if they cannot inflict it themselves, at the hands of assassins hired 
by them. 

A murder can, however, be compounded on the intervention of the 
village by the payment of a sum varying from Rs. 1,000 to 

Rs. 1,200 in cash. In some cases a woman is given in marriage to a 
relative of the murdered man by the murderer, in which case the price 
of the woman is agreed upon between the parties and deducted from 
the amount of compensation to be paid. If both of the parties do not 
compound the qffence willingly, but one is forced to do so by the 
other, or both are forced to do so by the village or tribal jirga^ then 
compensation is only paid in cash. The amount of compensation paid 
for a woman is in all cases half that of a man, and the amount paid 
for the murder of a Hindu is the same as that for a woman. There are 
four exceptions to the law that the death or hurt of a man or woman 
must, be avenged by the relations, either by taking a life or by taking 
money in compensation. The exceptions are— 

{i) If a man is accidentally killed or hurt in a nandasa (the name 
given to the local dance at the Id) : unless it can be prov- 
ed that the man who killed the other had a feud oi’ any 
grudge against the deceased. 

{ii) If any one be accidentally hurt or killed in the stone-throwing 
^hich sometimes accompanies a wedding : provided always 
that there is no grudge or feud. 

{Hi) At a tent-pegging match if a rider warn the bystanders that 
his horse is unmanageable, no claim lies against him if 
any one is injured. 

{iv) If ^ man cutting wood from a tree warn people sitting under 
the tree, he is not responsible for any accident that may 
occur from falling branches. 

If a person is injured by a runaway horse or other animal, the animal 
IS usually given in compensation. The burden of proof of any injury 
being accidental is on the party who inflicts it. A council of elders is 
summoned at his expense, and if he can satisfy them that it really was 
an accident, they assess the compensation as they think fit. All feuds 
prxe suspended while the parties are out with a tribal lashJcar or chigha* 
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The rates of compensation for a female are the same as those for 
a male, as also are those for Hindus, but in the Malakh ildqa the 
rates for women are only half those for men, and Hindus are con- 
sidered equal to women. 

Under the custom the punishment for a hurt is a hurt of similar 
nature to that inflicted, i. e., for the loss of a limb the punishment is 
the loss of that limb ; for a wound, a similar wound ; for a nose or ear 

however, a scale of compensation* 
fixed by which nearly every form of hurt can be compensated. This 
scale IS as follows : — 

Tj: the permanent total disablement of an arm or a leg-, Ra. SOO. 

di^blement be not quite total then the compensation is Rs. 250, 
and if it be only slight Rs. 120. ' 


For the loss of one eye 

Ditto both eyes ... 

The rates for the loss of fingers are — 
Thumb 

1st finger 

» 


250 

500 


50 

40 

35 

30 

20 


The compensation for cutting off a nos© is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 
Ears are paid ioT^t Rs. 100 a piece. The compensation for a wound is 
Rs. JO to Rs. 100 according to its nature, and that payable for teeth is — 

Front, Tipper or lower 

Further back 

Back teeth ... ... 25 

- the parties are caught in the act, both may be killed, but 

in the Malakh and Tappizai ildqas (where a woman is considered half 

though for permanent disable- 

For the loss of one eye 

»> »> boun eyes ... 1 

Compensation for fingers ; — J.,vv/u 


Thumb 
1st finger 
2nd „ 
3rd 
4th 




*> 




First joint. 

Second 

joint. 







Rs. 

Rs, 


... 

..a 

... 

... 

... 

130 

250 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

30 

60 

... 

... 

... 

... 



65 

30 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

35 

17-8 




... 

••• 

... 

25 

12-8 


SThird joint. 


Rs. 

120 

U 

S»8 

6-4 


- — xiUHo IS xi8. Qs>, or It cut OS entii 

A wound in the face more than one finger in breadth is Rs 85 
part it is only Rs. 12-8 per finger breadth. ’ ' 

For teeth the compensation is— 

Two frond, upper or lower 
Next two. 

Next two, 

Baolc tftfttK " 


but if on any other 


Bs. 

100 each 
80 ^ 
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a man) tlie woman alone can be killed and tke man^s foot cut off, and 
if tke man is killed kalf the compensation for his murder must be 
paid. This is the invariable rule in the Malakh ildqa. 

For rape the man may be killed, and for an assault with intent to 
outrage a woman^s modesty he may be killed and half compensation 
paid, or his foot may be out, off. For house trespass in order to 
commit adultery the man^s nose or ear may be cut off, and if the hus- 
band suspects his wife of being, a consenting party, he may kill her. 

The penalty for elopement or abduction is death or Rs. 1,000, Should 
a woman go wrong and become a bad character the husband may cut 
off her nose and divorce her. Should she then marry again he is 
entitled to no compensation. 

Offences against property . — The punishments for burglary, robbery 
and theft are all much the same. The amount stolen, with compensa- 
tion fox' the damage done and the expenses of the suit are recovered, 
plus a village 6ne of Rs. 40 to Rs. 200^ according to the offender's 
means. If no damage is done and no property stolen, only the village 
fine is recovered. 

Arson.— IxL cases of arson the risker is referred to the village jirga 
which, if the offence is proved, realises a village fine of from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 2Q0. Compensation is also realised and paid to the offended 
party. t Should loss of life result from the fire, the penalty for murder 
who perishes in the flames, is exacted in addition, for every person. 

Gutting of crops . — Compensation for the damage done is paid, as well 
as a fine of Rs. 5 if the offence is committed by night, and Rs. 2 
or Rs. 3 if the offence is committed by day, 

Dawi, a tribe of Ghorgasht Pathdns, descended from DdiWai, son of D4nai, 
and so akin to the Kakar, Naghar and Parni. The Dawi live in the 
tract held by the last named, occupying Sangdr or Sang-Mandali, and 
the Zarghun Darra or ^ green valley.’ D4wai had two sons, Domarah 
and Homarah and adopted three more, viz.y EZhwardai, Zamar and 
Samar, according to the most authentic account, but other traditions 
omit the two last-named. The story goes that Dawai espoused the 
widow of a Sayyid of Khujand, and adopted her son by him. His 
name was Hasan, but in his youth he was^notorious as a robber {ghal). 

repented, however, of his misdeeds and became the disciple of a 
saint of Mult4n, married a Path4n wife and had four sons, Musa, Ali, 
Sikandar and Balil, whose descendants are known as Hasan i or Khundi 
{lit, protected), a corruption probably of Khujandi. The Hasani, being 
of Sayyid blood dwell among other tribes as their spiritual guide, and 
Shaikh Hasan Dawi,t one of the most famous of them, attached himself 
to the Shaikh-nl-Islam Baha-ul-Haqq-wa-ud-Diu Zakaria§ of Mult4n, 
and was buried at a spot between Tul and Sambar. His tomb is still a 
place of pilgrimage and tales of his power of thought-reading are 
still told. Another Dawi saint was Shaikh Nekndm, and a third 

. * In the Malakh ildqa the fine is Rs. 60 and in l>angar Khel Rs. 100, 

•f In the Malakh ildqa donble compensation is paid, 
i Kofc to be confused with Hasan Dawi, the progenitor of the tribe. 

§ The ‘ Saint of Multan ’ who died in 1265-6 at the age of 100. He was a disciple of 
the Shaikh-ul-Kamil, Shahab-ud-D In, sou of Abli-Hifz, Umar-ns-Saharwardi» 
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Ddyw—Demali. 

Siaikli Hdji Abu Isbdq, who was acootmted an Afghan because his 
mother was an Afghd»n, He was a contemporary of Sultan Sher Sh^h 
and dwelt at Kaithal. 

Data, a synonym for Mdohhi in Multdn, fem. ddi (so called because women 
of the Macbhi caste act as wet-nurses) • Cf, Vaidehd. 

DayaLj a Eajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PEpHA]Bt, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dehgan, Diegan^ Dihqan^ an Iranian (T^jik) tribe (or rather class, as the 
word means husbandman) which is represented by the Shalmakis of the 
Peshawar valley, Eaverty says that the Chagh^n-Sarai valley on the 
west side of the Chitrdl river also contains several large Dihg^n villages 
which owe allegiance to the Sayyids of Kunar. 

Dehia, one of the principal clans of the in Karnd<l. It has its head- 

quarters at Ludhiana and originally came from Rohtak. Probably the 
same as Dabia. 

Dehe, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan {agricultural) found in Mtmtgomery. 

Deo, — (1), A title of several ancient ruling families, used as an affix, like 
Ohand or Singh. It was thus used by the old dynasty of Jammfi. 

(2J. A tribe of J4ts which is practically confined to the Si^lko^ 
district where they regard Sankatra as one of their ancestors and have a 
highly revered spot dedicated to him, in the town of that name, in 
tahsal ZafarwdiL They claim a very ancient origin, but not Edjput. 
Their ancestor is said to be Mah^j, who came from ** the Saki jungle in 
Hindustan. Of his five sons, Sob^l, Kom, Dewal, Aulakh and Deo, the two 
latter gave their names to two Jdt tribes, while the other branches dis- 
persed over GujrdnwdiM and Jhang. But another story refers themto Rajd 
Jagdeo, a Surajbansi Bd^jput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Sahi, and also use the goaPs blood in a similar manner in honour 
of their ancestors, and have several very peculiar customs. They will 
not intermarry with the M^n Jdts, with whom they have some ancestral 
connection. Also found in Amritsar. 

Dboania, a tribe found in Sialkot and apparently distinct from the Deo. 

Deoba, a sept of Kanets descended from a son of Tegh Ghand, third son of 
Ekjd. Kahn Chand of KahMr. 

Deowana, an agricultural clan found in ShShpur, 

Debija, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Desi, (i) of the country, fr. des^ country ; (ii) of the plains, as opposed to^ 
pakdri^ of the hills : cf, P. Dicty,, p. 287 ; (iiij a JAt clan (agricultural) 
found in Multan. Gf* Desw^li. 

DeswaIi, ^ men of the country,^ a tribe, sprung from the same stock as 
the Dalai. They are most numerous in Rohtadc, Gurgfion, and Karn^L 
In Mew^r and Ajmer, Muaalm^n E^jputs are called Daswil, and are 
hardly recognised as i^jputs. 

Dbswala, a territorial term sometimes applied to certain JSt tribes as <^^#sed 
to PaohhamwiSlfi. 

Deswa 34, opposed to ~ 
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])ewar-^l>haman* 


Dewa, a title given in Sirmtir to Kanet families wMcli perform priestly duties 
in the deotas^ tenjples. A Dewd. will generally marry in a Dew^ family 
and a Negi in a Negi family. The Dewd,s rank below the Bh^ts and 
above the Dethis^ and are intimately connected with the whom 

they serve : the temple of Mah^su must be closed for 20 days if 

there is a birth or death in the Dew^^s family — see the Sirmur Gazetteer, 
pp. 42 — 44. Cf, Karan, 

The form of this designation in the Simla Hills appears to be dinwdn. 

Dewal, a J^t clan (agrioultaral) found in Amritwsar. 

Dewala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt^n. 

JpBWAB, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Dhaba, Dabha, DhabIj Dibha, syns. of Dhobi, q.v. 

pHABBA, a Khatri sub-division. 

DhadaHj atribe of J4ts, found in Kaptirthala, whither it migrated from Delhi. 


Pbcaphi, PhadI, a musician, singer or panegyrist ; fr. a kind of 

tabor. In the Deraj4t, however^ the Dh^dl only chants and never, it 
is said, plays on any instrument : he is also said not to intermarry with 
the Pum. In Mult4n he is a panegyrist, if given alms ; if not, he curses. 


DHAKAia, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhaekab, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DHAEKti, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur and Montgomery. Classed 
both as B4jput and J4t in the latter district, 

Dhaboohi, a sub-caste of Brahmans in the hills of Hazdra, which allows 
widow remarriage. It does nob intermarry or eat with the Pah4ria, the 
other sub-caste of* Brahmans in these hills. 

Phala, a caster of metals. 

DhalIn, a small J4t clan found in B4wal (N4bha State). They derive 
their origin from E£j4 Dhal, a Tunwar ruler of Hastinapur, who 
lost caste by marrying a foreign wife. 

DhalI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


DhIli, a tribe of Muhammadan J4ts, found in Gujrdt, where its founder a 
Bhatti R4jput,^ obtained a grant of land from Akbar in exchange for a 
fine shield, dhdl, which he possessed. ° 

DHAiiiWAjf, see Dh4r£wal. 


Dhaeox, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar- 

DHAMiiii, a class of Muhammadan /agfrs (= Jalali). fr. 
whirling. 


dhamdl, leaping and 


Dhaman, an endogamous occupational sub-caste of the Loh4r-Tarkh4n 
castes, fr. dhauva ‘to bW‘ &e bellows. Tbe Dbam^ are blaok- 
smitbs ^ op^sed to tbe Kbatti or ‘carpenter^ sub-caste. Tbe 
D^^u IS by far &e largest group among tbe Tarkbdns and forms 
a ^e sub-caste in Sirsa, m Hosbi^,rpar {in wbieb district tbe Dbamdns 
. ^d Klm^is ^ not eat or smoke together) and probably tbrougbont 
the eastern is^ote, as fer north as aujr^wlla. The Dh^fins 
melude the Hindu Suthai®, q.v. 
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Dhamba^ an agriculttiral clan found in Shalipur. 

DhanaKj a caste^ essentially of Hindustan and not of tlie Punjab proper, 
and confined to tbe south-east of the Province. Wilson derives the 
names from th^ Sansk. dhanashhaj bowman, but the Dh^naks of the 
Punjab are not hunters and only differ from the 0huhi4s in that they 
will not remove nightsoil, though they will do general scavenging. In 
villages they do a great deal of weaving also. The Ghtihr^s are said to 
look down on them, but they are apparently on au equality, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the other though each will eat the leavings 
of all other tribes except S£.ns£s, not excluding even Elhatiks* 
There are, practically speaking, no Sikh or Mussalmto Dh^naks, 
and their creed would appear to be that of the Ghuhras. The only 
considerable tribe the Dh^naks have returned is Ld.1 Guru, another 
name for Ld.1 Beg, the sweeper Gurfi. But they are said to bum their 
dead. They marry by ^hera and no Brahman will officiate. They also 
appear to be closely allied to the Posis.* See Ldlbegi. 

DhaotI, a small clan of J4ts^ found in Jmd, Their jath&rcb is Sw^mf 
Sundar D^s, at whose samadh milk is offered on the 12th sudi every 
month : beestings also are offered, and, at weddings, a lamp is lighted 
there. 

DHA^rpsAHAB, Sj clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

I>HA^GE, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhanial, a tribe of Rdjput status which belongs to the group of hill tribes 
of the Salt-range Tract. It* is from them that the Dhani country in the 
Chakwdl tahsll of Jhelum takes its name ; and there appeal^ still to be 
a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in 
the lower western hills of the Murree range, being separated from the 
Satti by the KetwM. They claim to be descended from Alb son-in-law 
of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the 
serious crime of the surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. 
Idslny of them are of J^t status. 

Dha^ijon, an Ar^iu clan (agricultural) found in Amrifcsar. Also a Kainboh 
clan in that District and in Montgomery. In the latter it is both Hindu 
and Muhammadan. 

Dhahkab, a Jat tribe of the same stock as the B.athi. They are almost 
confined to Jhajjar tahsil in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more 
than a local clan of the R^thi tribe. 

Dhai^os, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DnAli^pAi, a J[>ogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DuAppi, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dj4ab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhabi, a bard (Monckton^s 8* B* Gkyrdt, 53), doubtless==:i)HAp£, 

* Jn KarriAl th6y ate regrtlaTiy employed in weaving. But they also collect cow-dusg and 
takeit tothofields,ands6tac?iajpd«e»a day from ea<^ client’s house smd a littio at harvest. 
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Dhaeiwal.— -The DMriwdil, DMni- or Dlidliwal, (or^ in Karn^]^ Phor) J^ts, for 
the name is spelt in all three ways, are said to be Bhatti Rajputs, and 
to take their name from their place of origin Dh^r^nagar. They say that 
Akbar married the daughter"^ of their chief, Mihr Mitha.t They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej and in the fertile district to the west, 
their head-quarters being the north-western corner of the M^lwa, or 
liudhid.na, Ferozepur, and the adjoining parts of Patid/la. Mr. Brandreth 
describes them as splendid oultiTators, and the most peaceful and con- 
tented portion of the population of the tract. Akbar conferred the 
title of Mi^n on Mihr Mitha and gave him 120 villages round Dhaula 
KdngarJ in jdgir. The Bh^riwdl have undoubtedly been settled in 
that part from an early period, and the south-east angle of the Moga 
tahsil is still called the Dhdliwdl tappa, Mitha^s descendants are still 
called Mi^n, but they are said not to have been converted to Isldm 
though for several generations their leaders bore distinctly Muham- 
madan names. However this may be Mihr Mitha is now their sidh 
with a shrine at Lallawala in Pati&la, and on the 2nd eudi of each 
month sweetened bread and milk are offered to it. In Sidlkot, however, 
their sidh is called Bhoi and his seat is said to be at Janer§ Fatta. 

The Dhdriwdil are divided into two groups, Udhi or Odi and Moni 
or Mfini (who alone are said to be followers of Mihr Mitha in Gujrd.n- 
w^la). 

DharkhIn, a synonym of Tarkhd^n (y.tn) throughout the South-Wesb Punjab. 
Id Jhang they are all Muhammadans and have Awdn, Bharmi, Bhatti, 
Ph^dhi, Gilotar, Janjfih^n, Kari, Khokhar, Sahdrar, S^hte and Si41 
septs. The latter when the first tonsure of a child is performed, cook 2i 
hhasaris or cakes, each containing IJ sers of wheat-flour, and of these 
the eldest of the family eats one, the second is given in alms and the 
third (4) is eaten by the girls of the family, 

Dhar^kra, a group, practically a sub-caste, of Brahinans found in Gurgaon, 
who have become out-castes because they adopted the custoui of widow 
remarriage. [] The name may be derived from dhct/tel^ a concubine, or 
dharewa, marriage of a widow. They are Gaurs. 

PhasI^ a 3&% clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhatjl, an agricultural clan found in Shdrhpur, and, as Muhammadan Jd^ts, 
in Montgcanery. 

DHACt*Ki> an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpar. 

Dmxsif (Dfawan), a Khatri grot, see P. Dicty., p. 804. 

Dsaunohak, one of the principal clans of the J^ts in Karn^l, with its head- 
quarters at Binjhanl. Intermarries in Rohtak. 


♦ As her dower 100 glmmaos of land Were given her at K£ng^r and this land was trans- 
ferred to Demi and kept as the burial ground of the Mughfil emperors ! 

t Mihr or Mahr, ‘ chief,' and Mitha, a name unknown to Akbar’s historians. 

J phanla, the * white ' house or palace. Kangay is in Patiila territory to the south-east 
of Moga. 

6 Jaueris described by Ounningham, Arch. Survey Eeports XIV, 67—69. 

(j CmUmafit Aow, IT, p, 182^ 
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Dhaugbi, sea Dhogbi. 

Dhawha^ a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DhbPj a tribe of J^ts found in Mnlt^n, where they settled in Akbar^s time. 

Phep, lit. a crow ; a leather-worker. 

Dheph^ Dhbrh, Dhep, (see above). A synonym for Chamd,r. The term is, 
however, used for any ^low fellow^’ though especially applied to a 
Oham^r. In the Punjab the Dhedh is not a separate casbe, as iu is in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

Phe^PYB, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dher, a tribe of J^ts claiming Solar Rdjput origin through its oponym 
and his descendant Harp^l who settled near Xalanaur and thence it 
migrated into Sidlkot. 

Dhesi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhidha^ an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhibhacta, a clan of the Si^ls. 

Dhila^ an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Phillon, Dhillhon* — ^The phillon* is one of the largest and most widely dis- 
tributed Jdt tribes in the Punjab, especially in the Sikh Districts. 
Their head-quarters wduld appear to be Gujrtow^la and Amritsar ; but 
they are found in large numbers along the whole course of the Sutlej 
from Ferozepur upwards, and under the hills to the east of those two 
Districts. The numbers returned for the Delhi District are curiously 
large, and it is doubtful whether they really refer to the same tribe. 
Like the Gor^ya they claim to be Saroha Rajputs by origin, and to 
have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up 
the Sutlej, and then spread along westwards under the hills. But 
another story makes them descendants of a Surajbausi Rajput named 
Lu who lived at Kh^rmor in the M^lwa, and held some office at the 
Delhi court. They are said to be divided into three great sections, the 
B^j, Saj and S^nda. 

Another pedigree is assigned them in Amritsar. It makes Lu (Loh 
Sain) son of R^ja Earn] thus 

SIJRAJ (Sun), 

Earn, bom at Earn Bas in Bulandsbalir, 


lioh Sain. Ghatar Sain* Brikn Sain, Chandar Sain, 



Karnes birth is described in the legend that Rajd, Kauntal had a 
daughter Kunti by name, who was married to R4j^ P^ndav. War- 
bh^shdb riJchi taught her a mantra by which she could bring the sun 
under her influence and by its power she bora Kam who became EAj6 
of Hastind»pur. When Pd,ndav renounced his kingdom after the battle 
at Kfiruchhetar and Raj4 Earn had been kiHed in the battle, Dhillon 

# Folk-etymology connects the name with dhillc^ ^ lazy.* it is also to be derive 
from a word meaning 
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left Hastin^pur and settled in Wangar near Bhatinda, where his 
descendants lived for 10 generations. Earn is said to have a temple at 
Amb on the Ganges, where he is worshipped on the Chet chaudas. In 
Si^lkot the Dhilla jathera is D£fid Shd.h, and he is revered at weddings. 
The Bhangi misl of the Sikhs was founded by a Dhillon, Sirdar 
Ganda Singh. In Amritsar the Dhillon do not marry with the Bal 
becanse once a mirdsi of the Dhillons was in difficulties in a Bal village, 
and they refused to help him, so the Dhillons of the Mdnjha do not even 
drink water from a BaPs hands ; nor will the mirdsis of the Dhillon 
intermarry with those of the Bal. In Ludhiana at Dhillon village there 
is a shrine of the tribal who is called Bdbaji. Gur is offered to 

him at weddings and he is worshipped at the Diwali, Brahmans taking 
the offerings. 


Dhindsa, a Jd.t tribe, which would appear to be confined to Ambdla, Ludhidna 
and the adjoining portion of Pa^idJa. They claim to be descended from 
Saroha Rajputs. In Jind their Sidh is Bdbd Harndm Dds, a Bairdgi of 
the 17th century, whose shrine is at Kharidl in Earnal. Offerings are 
made to it at weddings. In Sialkot the Dhindsa also revere a saWa tomb. 

DnfNG, an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

DhInwar, Dh£m:ab. — The word DMnwar is undoubtedly a variant of Jhinwae,* 
while the term Dhimar is a corruption of it, with possibly, in the Punjab, 
a punning allusion to the custom described below. The Dhfnwar is 
confined in the Punjab to the tracts round Delhi, where the word is also 
applied to any person of dark complexion. The Dhinwars are divided 
into two groups, one of which makes baskets and carries pdlJcis, works 
ferries and is in fact a Kahar. Many of this group are fishermen or 
boatmen, and call themselves Mallahs, while some are Bhaybhunjds. 
The other group is so criminal in its tendencies that it was onpe pro- 
posed to proclaim the Dhinwars a criminal tribe, but violent crime is rare 
among them and though they wander all over the Punjab, disguised as 
musicians, beggiiig, pilfering and even committing burglary or theft on 
a large scale, many of them are cultivators and some even own land. 
The Dhinwars of Gurgdon once used to marry a girl to Bhaironji, and 
she was expected to die within the year. The Dhimars do not own the 
Dhinwars as the latter are notorious thieves. No Hindu of good cast© 
will take water from a Dhinwar^s hands, though he will accept it from 
a Dhimar. (The latter caste appears to be the equivalent of the Jhlnwar 
in the United and Central Provinces). See also under Jhlnwar. 

DhIbmalta, the second oldest sect of Sikhs. The Dhlrmalia owe their origin 
to Dhlrmal,t who refused to acknowledge Guru Har Bai, hia younger 
brother, as the Guru. The sect has an important station at Ohak 
Dfis in Sh^hpur, where the Bh&is descended from Dhlrmal own the 
vill^e lands. They have a considerable foUovring, chiefly of Khatrfs 
andArojas. &,r Bhfig Singh, another memher of the family, 

a shrme a.t Mairf, near Arab in Hoshi6rpnr. The sect has no special 
tenents differentiating it from the N&aahpanthis. 

DhIepeb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


for i&ndm hUdi tied: rujjha. for 
stated, but of Gurditta, the 
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Dhobi, perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly anproachins 
a tme caste of aU the Menial and Artisan castes. He is fonnd under 
that name throughout the Punjab, but in the Derajdt and the Multdn 
Division he is undistmguishable from the Oharhoa. He is the washer- 
man of the country, but with washing he generally combines, especially 
m the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing, 
and undoubtedly in these parts the Dhobi and Ohhlmba castes overlap. 
The Dhobi IS a village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed 
share of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villao-es 
wiiGr© perronns tHatb o&C6» Bntj ii© occupies this position only 
among tn© higher castes of landowners, as among the J^ts and castes 
of siimlar standing the women generally wash the clothes of the family. 
The Dhobi is, therefore, to be found in largest number in the towns. 

^oial posiMon is very low, for his occupation is considered impure ; 
and he alone of the tribes which are not outcast will imitate the Humhdr 
m keeping and using a donkey. He stands below the but perhaps 
above the Kumhfir. He often takes to working as a Darzi or tailor, 
and in Peshfiwar dh^ simply means a dyer {rangrez). He is most 
open a Mnsalm^n. Hia title is harita or Tchalifa, the lati er beinff the 
title of the heads of his guild, ® 

The Dhobi sections appear to be few. They include : 

1. Agrai. 5. Kamboh. 9. Eikhari 

2. Akthra. 6. Ehokhar. 10 Ldrli 

3. Bhalam. 7. Kohans. 11. Lippal. 

4. Bhatfi. 1 8. Mahmal. ^ 

(Those italicised are also Ohhimba cmd Oharhoa gofa. Nos. 1 3 and 

9 being also Oharhoa gots). The Hindu Dhobis in Kapfirthala say they 
are immigrants from the United Provinces and preserve four of them 
original seven gots, viz., Magia, M4rw4ir, Balwar and Kanauiia while 
the Muhammadan sections are said to be Galanjar, Mohar, Bole, Sangfiri 
Sankhar and Satal. ^ ^ 

Dhoda, an agricultural clan found in Shd,hpur. 

PHopi Bhanpah, Khatae, NahohIna and Waie, four Bfijpfit septs (agrionl- 
tural) found in Molten. ' ° 

Dhosei, the ironsmiths, Hiiners and charcoal-burners of the Barmanr toizdrat 

of Ohamba State, where, when holding land as tenants, they are liVa 
other low-oastes, termed jhumridlu, lit. ‘ family servants’. In Kullfi 
territory all say the term dhogri is applied to any D4gh£ or Koli who 
takes to iron-smelting : cj . Ohhazanq for the Dhongrn K4ru in Spiti. 

The name is probably connected -with, dhomhni, etc., * bellows’ and 
dhauna, ‘ to blow the bellows. ’ snows, ana 

Dhoi, a tribe of Ja^s, found in Kapiirthala, whither it migrated from the 
Bast, beyond the Jumna, after settling in Amritsar ; see also Dhaul. 

Daosf, a clan (agricultural) found in Sh4hpur. 

Dhot, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery 

in the latter both Hindu and Muhammadan. “ 

Dhotae, a J4t tribe, almost entirely confined to Gnjr4uw41a. They are mostly 
ffiadas, and claim to be descended from a Solar R£ jput who emigrated 
from HindfisWn or, according to another story, from Ghazni, some 20 
generations back. - 



24® Dha^i — Dh/und. 

Dhubhi, Dhtidliij a tribe of MuliamrDadans found in Pdkpattan tahsil, 
Montgomery district, and akin to tlie Eatlis, In this district it is 
classed as Ed. j put, Jdt, Ardin, and in Slidhpur as Jdt. In Montgomery 
the Dhudhi Hutidna rank as Edjputs. 

DnuDHiAii, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Dhttdhi, a small clan of Pun wdr Edjputs found with, their kinsmen the Eathor 
scattered alon^ the Sutlej and Ohendb. Their original seat is said to 
have been in the Mails! tahsil of Multdn^ where they are mentioned as 
early as the first half of the 14th century. When the Delhi empire was 
breaking up they spread along the rivers. One of them, Hdji Sher Mu- 
hammad, was a saint whose shrine in Multdn is still renowned. They 
are said to be fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.** 

Dhopj, a Jdt tribe found in tahsil Mailsi, district Multdn, and formerly, in 
the 13th century, established in the extreme east of it. 

Dhui, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and, as Edjpnts, in Montgomery. 

Dhul, one of the principal clans of the Jats in Karndl, with its head-quarters 
at Pai. 

DhuIiLTJ Bhatti, a Edjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhund, the Dhtind with the Satti, and Ketwal, occupy nearly the whole of 
the Murree and Hazdra Hills on the right bank of the Jhelum in the 
Hazdra and Edwalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhund are the most 
northern, being found in the Abbott4b4d tahsil of Haz4ra and in the 
northern tracts of E^walpindi, while below them come the Satti, 
Azidw41 appears to be one of the Dhund clans. They claim to be 
descendants of Abb£s, the paternal uncle of the Prophet; but another 
tradition is that their ancestor Takht Kh4n came with Taimur to Delhi 
where he settled ; and that his descendant Zorab Kh4n went tp Elahdta 
in the time of Sh4h Jahdn, and begafc the ancestors of the Jadw4l, 
Dhund, Sarr4ra, and Tan4oli tribes. His son Khaldra or Knlu Eai was 
sent to Kashmir, and married a Kashmiri woman from whom the Dhund 
are sprung, and also a Ketwd,! woman. Prom another illegitimate son of 
his the Satti, who are the bitter' enemies of the Dhund, are said to have 
sprung ; but this the Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person 
than H'ausherwdn. These traditions are of course absurd. Kulu Eai is 
a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman. 
Cblonel Wace wrote of the Dhtind and Karrd.1 : '^Thirty years ago their 
acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though 
they now know more of it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of 
their Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits.’* This much 
appears certain that the Dhund, Satti, Bib, Ohibh, and many others, 
are all of Hindu origin, all originally occupants of the hills on this part 
of the jhelum, and all probaWy more or less connected. Among the 
Punw4r clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, are 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah, Bheeba, Dhund, Jeebra, and Dhoonta ; and it 
is not impossible that these tribes may be Punw4r clans. The history of 
these tribes is given at pages 692ffoi Sir Lepel Q-ri65n’s Punjab Chiefs, 
They were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. . Colonel Cracroft 
considered the Dhund and Satti of Rawalpindi to be a ^ treacherous, 
feeble^ and dangerous population,* and rendered especially dangerous by 
their close connection with the Karral and Dhfi&.d of.Haz;4ra. He says 
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that the Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant 
and volatile than the Dhund, whose traditional enemies they are. Sir 
Lepel Griffin wrote that the Dhund ^^lave ever been a lawless uiitract- 
able race, but their courao-e is not equal to their disposition to do evil 
On the other hand. Major Waoe described both the DhtSnd and Karral as 
‘^attached to their homes and fields, which they cultivate simply and 
industriously. For the rest their character is crafr.y and cowardly 
Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Dhund were 
severely chastised in E^walpindi, but left unpunished in Hazara. 
Mr. E. B. Steedm^an said : The hillmen of Rawalpindi are not of very 
fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, but are rather 
squalid in appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding but little 
land and depending chiefly on their cattle for a livelihood. They have 
a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, when 
they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the 
cold weather. They stand high in the social scale.'" In Hazara the 
local tradition makes two of the two main Dhund clans, Chandial and 
Eatnidl, descendants of two Rdijpui chiefs who were descended from Grahi, 
ruler of a tract round Delhi. To this day they refuse to eat with other 
Muhammadans or even to allow them to touch their cooking vessels. 
At weddings they retain the Hindu custom, whereby the bardi or pro- 
cession spends 2 or 3 days at the house of the bride’s father, and various 
other Hindu social observances. They rarely marry outside the tribe, 
but polygamy is fairly common among them.* Mr. H. D. Watson 
describes them as physically rather a fine race, and intelligent, bub 
factious and unscrupulous. 

Dhunia, a synonym for Penja (q. y.). See also under Kandera. 

Dhunsak, Dhtisar, see under Bhargava Dhusar. 

Dhussa.— A daughter of Guru Har Eai married a Gend Khatri of Pasrtir, 
named Amar Singh, whose descendants are called dhussas or intruders, 
but no sect of this name appears in our Census tables. 

Dihadbae, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dilazak, an important Pathan tribe. 

The Dilazak were the first Afghan tribe to enter the Peshiiwar valley, 
and the Ahhund^ Darweza, avers that they ^canie first into Nangrah^rt 


* * E. Molloy, in P. Q, II, § 281. 

t The nilazaks first entered Nangrahar from the west or south-west and, prior to Timor’s 
invasion, settled in the Peshawar valley, allying themselves with the ShalmAnis. In Babar’s 
time and under Akbar they held WAlasaii and the eastern part of Bajaur, They assigned the 
Boaba to the Yusufzais and Mandars and they in turn to the G-agyanis, but the latter were defeat- 
ed by the Dilazaks Upon this the Khashis, headed by Malik Ahmad, the Mandair chief, attacked 
the Dilazaks and drove them out of all their territories north of the Kabul river. The TThaK la 
and Mohmands then induced Kamran to attack the Dilazaks and he expelled them from Peshi- 
war and all their possessions west of the Indus (c 1533-4). Subsequently (c, 1549-50) Khin 
Kaju, Malik Ahmad’s successor, formed a great confederation of Khashi tribes and defeated the 
Ghwaria Khel, headed by the Khalils, at Shaikh Tapur in 1549-50. Khan Kaju’s power may be 
gauged fi'om the fact that he had at one time a force of 150,000 men under his command and his 
authority was acknowledged from Nangrahar to the Marigalia pass^ and from Upper Swit to 
Findi and KA14bAgh. Adam Khan Gakhar is said to have been his feudatory. Three or four 
years later in 1552 HumAyfin reached Peshawar, which fortress he found in ruins, and appointed 
Sikandar Khan the Cossack (Qa«ak) its governor. Soon after 1552 Kfa^n Kaju marched on 
Bagr4m and there invested Sikandar, but having no artillery or other firearms was compelled 
to raise the siege. Khan Kaju’s Mulla or chief priest and minister was Shaikh Mali who divided 
the conquered lands among fii^Khashis. 
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from the west and passed on eastward before the time of Timfir. Enter- 
ing the vale of Peshawar they formed an alliance with the Shalm^nfs^ 
who were then subject to the Sultan of Sw^t, and subdued or expelled, 
exterminated or absorbed the other tribes which held the valley. Thus 
they occupied the eastern part of Bdjaur, and their territory extended 
from the Jinde river to the Kd^Mpani and the hills of Swat. The 
Shalmdnis held the Hashtnagar tract, but all the lands from B^jaur 
to the Indus north of the Kdbul and south of it as far as the Afridi 
hills, were Dilazak territory %vhen the Khashi Pathd^ns appeared ou 
the scene. That branch of the Afghan nation had been expelled from 
their seats near Kdbul by Mirza Ulugh Beg, B^bar^s uncle, they ap^ 
plied lor aid to the Dilaz^ks and were by them assigned the Shabkadr 
Do-4bah or tract between the two rivers. 

^Accordingly the Yusufzai and Mandar tribes of the Khashis settled 
in the Do-dbah, and some under the Mandar chief, Mir Jam^l Amdnzai, 
spread towards Ambar and Danishkol, while maiiy Mandars and soire 
of the Yusnfzais pushed on into Bdjaur. Then they came into collision 
with the XJmr Khel Dilaz^ks, who held the Clianddwa.l valley, and defeated 
them with the loss of their chief, Malik Haibn. The Yusufzai, Mandar 
and Khalil* tlien divided Bajaur among themselves, but soon fell out 
and in the end the Khalils were crushed in a battle fought in the Hindu- 
raj valley. The Khalils never again obtained a footing in Bdjaur. 

Meanwhile the Gagidnis had attempted to set a footing in B^jaiir 
but failed and besought Malik Ahmad Mandar for aid. He assigned 
the 3>o-dbah to them, but they soon found cause of quarrel with the 
Dilaz^ks, ^nd even. with the Xusufzais and Mandars also. In 1519 
the Gagi^nis brought E^bar into the Hashtnagar tract, ostensibly 
against the Bilaz^ks, with whom the* Yusufzai and Mandars left them 
to fight it out. In the result the Dilazak completely overthrew the 
Gagianis. The former were elated at their victory, and thus aroused 
the jealousy of Malik Ahmad, who formed a great Khashi confederacy, 
including various vassals of the Yusufzai and Mandar. In a gi eat 
battle fought in the Guzar Bud, between Katlang and Shahb^zgarhi, 
the Dilazdks were defeated with great loss, but in the pursuit Ahmad^s 
son Khdn Kaju chivalrously allowed the Dilazdk women to escape across 
the Indus. He subsequently received the haud of the daughter of 
the Dilazak chief, and the political downfall of the Dilazak was 
* thereby sealed. As good subjects of B^bar they v^ere obnoxious to 
Mirza Kdmrd^n, and this doubtless accounts for the failure of all their 
attempts to retrieve their position, since they were only finally overcome 
after much severe fighting. In alliance with KdTnrd.n the Khalils 
sought to despoil the Dilaz^ks of their remaining lands, and by 1534 
they had obtained possession of the country from DMka to Attook, 
together with the Khyber and Karappa passes. 

Dindab, ‘possessed of the Faith’ ; a term applied to a Ohuhr^, 0ham4r 
or any other low-caste convert to Islam. Better class converts are 
called Naumuslim, Sheikh or somewhat contemptuously, Sheikhra. Of, 
Khojdh. 

Dibman, (a corruption of Abdur-rahm^n) an Afghd.n sept of the Khagiani tribe. 

♦ The Khalils had quarrelled "with the other tribes of the Ghwaria Khel and quitted th 
Bortheru Qandah^r territory to occupy the Lashura valley ft B^jauy, some time previously® 
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DiwANA.— The ttird oldest sect of the Sikhs. To Guru Har Rai, or perhaps 
to Guru R4m D4s, must be ascribed the origin of the Dfwdna Sddhs 
or “ Mad Saints/’ a name they owe chiefly to their addiction to ex- 
cessive consumption of hemp drugs. Founded by Bd,M and Haria 
witb the Gura’s permission the order is but loosely organised, and,iB 
recruited mainly from the Jd^s and Chamdrs. Its members are for 
the most part non-celibate. Outwardly these Sddhs keep the hair 
uncut and wear a necklace of shells, with a peacock’s feather in the 
pagri- They follow the il[di Granth and repeat the true name.* Sikh 
history relates that one of the sect who attempted forcible access to Gurfi 
Govind Singh was cut down by a sentry, whereupon Ghudda, their 
spiritual guide, sent 50 men of the sect to assassinate him. But of these 
48 turned back, and only two proceeded to the Gurfi, without weapons, 
and playing on a sarangi ; and instead of killing him they sang to him. 
He gave them a square rupee as a memorial. (MacaaliflEe : Sikh Re- 
ligion, V, p. 218). They are mainly returned from K4ngfa district. 

DiwAB, a. family of Qadhiohs, settled at Dalw41 in Jhelum. 

Don, a R4jput tribe found in Hoshi4rpur. The Dods are almost entirely 
confined to the Bit tract in the Siwdliks, their head being the TijiTig. 
of M4nasw41t. The Dods are Jadav or Chandr-bansi by origin. Tra- 
dition avers that they once fought an enemy times as numerous as 
themselves, and so became called Deorha, whence Dod. The elan once 
ruled in Orissa, whence Deo Chand fought his way to Delhi, defeated 
its rulers, the Turs (Tfinwdrs), and then conquered Jaijon : — 

Orisa se charhiya Bdja Deo Chand Barydhan Tika ae. 

Tdr JRdJa anliydn jo thahe fauj rachae^ 

Tdr chhadde nathkejo mil haithe hai^ 

Dod Qarh Muktesar men jo mile cTidre thdon,-^ 

* Deo Chand marched from Orissa. The Tur Haja collected a large army in order to 
meet Mm, hnt fled before him. The Dods occupied Garh Muktesar and the places round it.' 

Thus Deo Oliand came to Jaijon and ruled the Do^ba. His descend- 
ant Jai Chand gave his name to Jaijon, The Dod !Rdij^ was, however, 
defeated by a Rd.j^ of Jaswd.n, and bis four sons separated, one taking 
Jaijon, the second Kungrat, the third Md^naswai Grarhi and the fourth 
Saroa. Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to the Dods, and after 
their defeat by Jaswdin they sank to the status of rdfuiSj losing that of 
Rdjds, Of thct 22 villages dependent on Kungrat, none pay talukdari 
to the rdna who is a mere co-proprietor in Kungrat, as the family lost 
its position during the Sikh rule. The Edna of Mdnaswdl, however, 
maintained his position under the Sikhs and holds most of the 22 
Mdnaswal villages (Bit == 22) in jagir^ his brothers holding the rest. 

Another account runs thus : — 

Four leaders of the tribe migrated from Udaipur to Garb Mandil, 1,100 years ago, and * 
tbence to Garb Muktasar. Thence Jodb Chand seized M4uasw41, expelling Hira, the M^htou 
leader, whose tribe held the tract, 40 generations ago. Bana Ohacho Chand, the 19th 
was attacked by the Katoch ruler, but Ms brother Tilok Siiuj^ (Tillo) defeated him at 
Mahudpur in Una, and Tillo’s shrine at Bhawani is rever«inced to this day. In ^tml^t 1741 
B.4na Jog Chand repelled a Jaswil invasion. R4>na Bakht Chand annexed BhaJAn, with 19 
dependent vill ages,^ in Una. His successor, Batn Chand, lepelled a Jasw^l army tmder 

* Maolagan, § 101. The D£w4na S4dhs appear to be a sect of the Milwa with head* 
quarters at Pfr-pind in 

t But the Uanj B4jputs have a haiya in Bit Mdna£w4L according to Mr. Oold^bDeaia in 
Punjib Kotes and Queiifes I, § 46S. 
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Bhagmn Singh SonMa who was hilled, and in his memory a shrine at Kharali wa<! 
erected. A treaty now defined the Jaswal and Bod territories. Under Mian Gulab Sino'h 
regent during chal Chand’s minority, Nadir Shah is said to have visited the tract ^d* 
ordered a naassacre of the Easali people, but the Rana obtained from him a grant of Bathri 
^“^^•^iiagar Ohand, however, espoused the Jaswals’ cause when 
attached by Sansar Chand of Kangra in 1&04 A. B., and repulsed him On 
® invasion of the Manasw^l plateau, the Rana was confirmed in his possessions 
subject to a contingent of 15 horse. The rule of inheritance was primogeniture, imtigated bv 
loPPiiig off -plages as fiefs for younger sons, many of whose descendants still 
hold villages, thus reducing the size of the estate. stiu 


. Dods are also found as a Muiiainiiiadan Jat clan (agricultural^ 
in Montgomery. * ® * 

Dodai, once an important Baloch tribe, but not now found under tbat 
name. Its most important representatives are the Mirr4ni of Deras 
(^Mzi and Ismd,il Kbdn, and Jbang, and tbe most important clans 
of the GrurcMui. 


Dodh£, a Gaddi milkman, in Gujr^t. 

Dodt, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Dogar, fern. Dogarui. — ;The Dogars of the Punjab are found in the upper 
valley of the Sutlej and Bed;S above the lower border of the Lahore 
district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Si41kot. There are also considerable colonies of them in Hissar and 
i^amdil. Ihe^ Dogars of Berozepur, where they hold the riverside 
almost exclusively from 20 miles below to 20 miles above the head- 
quarters of that District, were thus described by Mr. Brandreth ; 

In my account of the Berozepur ildga I have already alluded to the 
Dogars, who are supposed to be converted Chauh^n*^ Rd,jputs from the 
neighbourhood ol Delhi. They migrated first to the neighbourhood of 
P^k Pattan, whence they spread gradually along the banks of the 
fentlej, and entered the Perozepur district about 100 years ago. The 
Ferozepur Dogars are all descended from a common ancestor named 

^ahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
m BahloL Bahlol had three sons,t Bambu, Langar and Sammu, The 
Dogars of Ferozepur and MulMnw^la are the descendants of Bambu ; 
those of Khai the descendants of Langar ; the descendants of Sammu 
hve in the Kasur territory. There are many other sub-castes of the 
Dogars m other districts along the banks of the Sutlej, as the Parchats, 
^e Topuras, the Ghopuras, etc. The Ohopura Dogars occupy Mamdot.J 
Ferozepur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank and descent to 


*Francis (P^ose^jttr Ga^e/feer, 1&88-9, pp. 15-16) gives a full account of the Dogar 
history in that Distnct on p. 56 he says that the Bogar claim to be Punwir, as well as 
Chauhan, and are probably a section of the great BhStti trite and closely allied to the 
Man} trachtmns say that the Bogars are descended from Luinra (? fox) who 
Bhuti’s 24 sons. They thrust aside the Wattus to the west 
and the Naipals to the east, ai-d pioLably subdued the Machhis, Mallahs and other infexior 

+ ^ (^erosejiur Gazetteer p. 56) gives a different account. He says that Mahn had 

fwhose descendants live on the Kasdr side of the SuUej) and Bahlol. 

Phaimahi, UllaM andKandarki. ThePh^fki 
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the other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give 
their daughters in marriage though they take wives from all the other 
families. At one time infanticide is said to have prevailed among 
them, but 1 do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, who knew the I)Ogars well, writes of them 
that ^ they are tall, handsome, and sinewy, and are remarkable for 
liaving’, almost without exception, large acquiline noses ; they are 
fanciful and violent, and tenacious of v/hat they consider their rights, 
though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they 
appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and too fond of their 
own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers. The Jewish 
face which* is found among the JDogars, and in which they resemble 
the Afghans, is very remarkable, *and makes it probable that there is 
very little Ghanhd.n blood in their veins, notwithstanding the fondness 
with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient 
family of Rajputs. Like the Gujars and Naip^ls they are great thieves, 
and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Their favourite crime is 
cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especially in the Ferozepur ildqa. It is only within the last few 
years that the principal Dogars have begun to wear any covering for 
the head ; formerly the whole population, as is the case with the poorer 
classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of 
physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve evident traces of some 
connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in 
which they resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox 
Muhammadans.-^^ 

Mr. Purser wrote that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claims to be Ghauhdn and the other Punwar Rajputs, and he noted 
their alleged advent from Pd.k Pattan, but not their previous migra- 
tion from Delhi. If they ever did move from Delhi to the Montgomery 
district, it can hardly have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize 
the intervening country, and the date of the migration must have been 
at least some centuries back ; and the jpogars of Hissar came to those 
parts from the Punjab, probably from the Sutlej across the Sirsa 
district. The Pogars of Lahore and Fert«zepur are essentially a 
riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks : they bear the 
very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to 
have retained till lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. 
Their origin was probably in the Sutlej valley. They appear to have 
entered the Ferozepur district about 1760 A.D., and during the next 
forty years to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion 
of the district, while their turbulence rendered them almost independ- 
ent of the Sikli Government. In 1808 we recognised the JDogar 
State of Ferozepur, and took it under our protection against Ranjit 
Singh j but it lapsed in 1885. 

The Rajput origin of the Pogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenuously denied by their Rajput neighbours, "though Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson believed that Dogar, or perhaps Doghar,* is used in some 

Doghar means two waterpots, one carried on top of the "other. The d is soft. la Dogar 
it is hard# » 
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parts of the Province to denote one of mixed blood. Another derivation 
of the name is doghgar or milkman."^ The JDogars seem to be originally 
a pastoral rather than an agrioultm’al tribe, and still to retain a strong 
liMng for cattle, whether their own or other people^s. They are often 
classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their habits. In 
Karndl, Lahore and Ferozepur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 
further north they seem to have settled down and become peaceful 
husbandmen. They are not good cultivators- Their social standing 
seems to be about that of a low-class Rajput, but in Sirsa they rank as 
a good agricultural caste, of equal standing with the Wattus. They are 
practically all Musalmd/us, but in Karnd.1 their women still wear the 
Hindu petticoat; and in marriage the mother^s got is excluded. In 
Jullundur they marry late, and are said to have marriage songs 
unintelligible to other tribes. Some of the largest Dogar clans are 
the Mattar, China, Tagra, M£hu and Ohokra. 

According to an account obtained from Eapurthala the Dogars were 
originally settled at Lakhiwal, near which was fought a battle -between 
the Manj and Bhatti Rdjputs, the Dogars siding with the latter. The 
Manj were, however, victorious and expelled the Dogars from Lakhiwd,!, 
but for generations no Dogar would drink from the hands of a Manj. 

The Dogar septs in Kapurthala are : — Dasal, from Lakhiwd.1 : founded 
Dasal which was destroyed by the Sikhs, who had been plundered by 
the Pogars in their flight from Ahmad Shah Abd^li ; Bd^j wa, or Ratr^, 
from Sundiru; Ripdl, Nainah, Mattar, Asar all from Lakhiwal. 

Other gots are the Sid hi, Banch, Ddre, Ohhane, Khame, Mabhi, M^hti, 
Dadud, Dhandi, Gug, Dher, Tote, Kobli, Fade, Sandpi, Jakhrd, Katwdl, 
Ghhohar, Chopri, Ghangi, Wali, Wisar, Khari, Sombar, llsar, Johde, 
Kotordal, Gosal, Saurai, Dbaurdi and Gamload. 

In Montgomery the Dogar -Khiwa, -Mahu and -Mibtar rank as three 
agricultural Rajput clans. 

DoGlii. — A term applied to the offspring of a Rdjput man by a Gaddi woman 
in Kdngra. Gf. Dogald, a mongrel. {The d is soft). 

Dooba, a term applied to any inhabitant of the Dugar des^'\ whatever his 
caste, but more especially to the Hindu Rdjputs of that region. Brah- 
mans also are included in the term, as are Kdthis and 'fhakkurs (a^ 
Rdjputs), but not Ghirths or Kanets.J 

According to Drew {Jammu and Kashmir Territories, pp. 43 et seq,) 
there are two lakes near Jammu, the Saroin Sar and Mdn Sar, and the 
^ country between them » was called in Sanskrit Drigarhdesh or the 
country between the two hollows. This was corrupted into Dugar. 
Drew divides the Dogras of the Jammu hills into Brahmans, Edjputs 
(including the Midns and working Rajputs), Khatris, Thdkars, Jdts, 
Banyas and K(ijrdrs (petty shopkeepers), Nais, Jiura (carriers), Dhiydrs 
(iron-smelters), Meghs and Dums. 

Dohli, a drummer (player on dol) in Gujrdt. 

« In Hissar the Dogaxs have a vague tradition that they cainefrom the hill called Dogar in 
Jammu. 

t Des here does not appear to mean ‘ plain,’ but simply tract. 

4: See Bin^ey's Dogras {Class Haiid-hoohs jor the Indian Army, 1899). 
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DoIiAT, Dtjlhat, a clan of Jd,ts found inNdblia, Pa^idla and Ferozepore.*^ ilai 
Klianda, tlieir ancestor, is said to have held a jagir near Delhi, His 
brothers Eagbir and Jagobir were killed in Nadir Shah^s invasion, but 
he escaped and fled to Siuna Gujariw^la, a village, now in ruins, close 
to Sunam, and then the capital of a petty state. He sank to Jaf status 
by marrying his brother's widows. The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor's children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsure 
ceremony of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called 
Do-lat (from lai hair). 

Dolat, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dom, Domb, fern, domhdni^ BaL, a bard, minstrel ; see Dum. In Dera Gch&zi 
Kh^n the 4om8 or mirdsis are a low class of Muhammadans who used 
to keep horse-stallions and still do so in the Bozddr hills. 

Domabah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Dombki, Domki. — Described in ballads as ^ the greatest house among the 
Baloch/ and of admittedly high rank, the Domki are stilhcalled the 
Daptar fPers, daftar) or recorders of Baloch genealogy* But owing 
to this fact and the similarity of name some accuse them of being 
Dorns, and a satirist says : ^Tbe Dombkis are little brothers of the* 
Doms/ The name is however probably deidved from Dumbak, a 
river in Persia. Their present head-quarters are at Lahri in Kachhi. 

Domra, a young bard : a term of contempt, but see Ddmr^. 

DosalI, a small caste found in Hoshid.rpur, but not east of the Sutlej 
Its members make dishes of leaves, often of tdwar leaves for Hindus 
to eat of. At weddings their services are in great request to make 
leaf platters, and that appears to be their principal occupation. ’ They 
sew the leaves together with minute pieces of dried grass straw, 
as is done in the Simla Hills by Dumnas. The Dos^li is deemed an 
impure caste, and E^jputs, etc., cannot drink from their hands- But 
it is deemed higher than the Sarera, or the Bhanjr^, but below the B^ht£ 
or Ghirth, and near the Ohhimba. The Dos^i rarely or never marries 
outside his own caste. 

Dotanni, see Dautanni. 

Dotobn, see Th^kur. 

Doye, an Ar^fn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Djbakhah, Bal., a carpenter : contrast drashh, a tree. 

Dben, see Mallah, 

Dbjgs, a tribe of Jdts found along the Ohendb in Multd^n. They attribute 
their origin to Kech Makrdn and were probably driven out of Sind late 
in the 15th century settling in Bet Kech in Akbar’s time. They are 
entitled Jto. 


* But their Sidh and Pir is Didar Siagh, whose shrine is at Mard Khera in Jfnd. 
f Ibbetson iodeed describes the Dosili as a hill caste, somewhat aheve the Chamitr, or 
rather as an occupational group, deriving its name from <2wsa, the small piece of straw 
used to pin leaves together. But the Dosalfs are also found in Amritsar where they have a 
tradition that their forebear used to carry a lantern before the emperor, whence he was 
called This menial task led to his exoommunicatioa, and the name was omrrupted 

into Uosffi. 
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DrisTiah^Drugpa. 


Drishak, are the most scattered of all tbeRALOCH tumans of Dera Ghd.zi Khan, 
many of tbeir villages lying among a Jdt population on the bank of the 
Indus ; and this fact readers the tuman less powerful than it should be 
frt^m its numbers. They hold no portion of the hills, and are practically 
confined to the Ghazi district, lying scattered about between the 
Pit(>k Pass on the north and Sori Pass on the south. The tribe 
belongs to the Rind section ; but claims descent from Hot, son of 
JaMl Khd,n. Its sections are the Kirm^ni, Mingwani,^ Gulpadh, 
Sarg^ni, Arbd.ni, Jistkdni and Isan^ni, the chief belonging to the 
first of these. Their head-quarters are at Asni close to Rd/jaupur. 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the Maz^ri, or 
towards the end of the 17th century- 

Dbugpa, ^ j?ed-cap ' (but see below). — A Buddhist order. Like its sister order 
the Ningmapa, from whom they appear to be distinct, the Drugpa was 
founded about 750 a. b. by Padamsambhava, who is known in L^hul as 
^Gurfi^ or Guru Rinpoche, Padamsambhava visited Mandi, Ganotara, 
Ldhul, Kashmir and both the Bangd-hals, but died in Great Tibet.^ One 
of his great doctrines was called Spiti Yoga, and he may have developed 
it in Spiti. A sorcerer and exorcist, he helped to degrade the faith by the 
most debased Tantraism, but he merits admiration as a great traveller. 
The name Drugpa possibly means, according to Mr^ Franoke, the 
Bhutia order, the 'Khetan for Bhutan being Drukyiil or Drugyiil and for 
a Bhutia ^ Drugpa.^ TheBhuudn church is governed by a very great 
L^ma, who is almost a Pope in himself.t lu Spiti his title is given as 
Dorji Chang, but in Ladakh he is known as N(g)a(k)wang Namgial. 
The Bhutd.n L^ma appears to rule the following religious houses in 
Western Tibet : — 


(i) Dariphug and 

(ii) Zatulphng io tbe holy cir- 

cuit of Kailas, 

(iii) Jakhyeb in Take Md.na- 

sarowar, 

(iv) Khojarn^th, 

(v) Rungkhung and 
(vij Do. in the Upper Karndli 
river, 

(vii) Garrdzong, near Gartok, 
(viii) Iti. 


(ix) Ganphug, 

(x) Gesar and Sumor in the 

Daba dzong. Accordiug to 
a Spiti manepa (preacher) 
his lieutenant in Tibet is 
known as the Gangri 
Durindzin,or Gyalshokpaf 
and his influence is widely 
spread. He is- or should 
be appointed for a term of 
three years. 


In L^hul there are two distinct tweets of the Drugpas 

1. The Zhung Drugpas (Middle Bhuteas) or Kargiutpa (Tantraists). 
This sect has 3 Ldihula communities all connected with the parent com- 
munity at Hemis : only one L^hula house boasts an abbot (khripa), 
[pronounced thripa] and he is appointed by the abbot of Hemis. The 
head monastery is at Dechen Ghoskor near Lhassa. 


* Padamsambliava was an Indian monk who became a great friend of the Tibetan emperor 
Khrising bte btsan (pron. Treshing detsam), who extended his empire from the Chinese 
frontier to Gilgit. 

t Sherring describes the curious Dlmtea administration which roles one of the most 
sacred regions of Tibet independently , and sometimes in defiance of the Lhassa authorities ; 
Wester fh Tibet ^ p, 278. 

Dashok, according to Sherring, op, cit, and the Kangr Donjon of the ' Gazetteer of 
pie KAngra District, Part II. i 
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But tieZhunpragpas aokno^edge the suzerainty of the pope or 
Dalai Mma of Bhutto and in December 1909 the abbot of Hemis 

Ohen passed through KuUu to attend the 
Bhutan Dalai L^ma s court. 

2. Hlondrugpa, pronounced Lodrugpa (the Southern Bhuteas). There 
are no less than twelve houses of this order. All are subordhiate to 
Stagna (P^n. Tatoa) m Ladtoh and that house again is subordinate to 
nu Sta^a appoints the abbot of the ancient house 

of Guru Ghunt^ or Gandhola which was founded by Gurh Rinpoche 
^mself, and the Gandhola abbot appomts the other Lahnla abbots of 
the order. He sends an annual tribute of Rs. 30 to Gangri Durindzin 
through the abbto of Stagna. The Drugpas of L^htU thus keep up their 
connection with Bhutan. Orders appointing or relieving an ab^t are 
supposed to be signed in Bhutto, and when the ritual dancing at 
Krasins (Taslii) Dongltse (at Kyelong) was revised a brother was sent 
to Bhutto to learn th^roper steps, instead of to the much less distant 
Drngpa monastery at Hernia in Ladtoh.* 

Like the Ningmapas the Drugpaa are distinguished for their low 
moral standard and degraded superstitions which are little better 
than devil-worship. The brethren are allowed to mariw and their 
chddren (iuzhan or ‘naked boys’) let their hair grow till thev 
enter the community. ° ^ 


DuBfB, a weighman, in MuzafBargarh. 

Duhlab, an agricultural clan found in Sh*ihpur* 

Duetpa, Lo-DTTKPAy the Buddhist sect to which all the monks in Mhtil and 
the monks of the Pin monastery in Spiti belong. Its peculiarity is that 
no vow of celibacy is required of, or observed by, its members, who 
marry and have th6ir wives living with them in the monasteries. The 
sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharma B4j^ of Bhutan 
in which ^ country it is most numerously represented. The Nyingmk is 
the sub-diyisioa of the Dukpd sect to which the monks of Pin and 
the families from which they are drawn belong. The word merely 
means ^ ancient/ and they appear to have no distinguishing doctrines. 
(Apparently the same as the N^mapa sect of § 252 of Oensas Eeporfc* 
1881). But see Drugpa and Ningmapa from Mr. Francke^s accounts 
of those orders. 


Dum, or less correctly Dom : fern. Dumni, dim. Dumr^,. According to Ibbetsou 
the Dfim is to be carefully distinguished from the Dom or Domr^, the 
executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustto, who is called Dumna in the 
lulls of Hoshidrpur and K^ngra. But in Ghamba the Dumn^ is called 
Dtim and in the Hill States about Simla he is a worker in bamboo.t 
According to Ibbelson the Ddm of the plains is identical with the 
Mibasi, the latter being the Muhammadan, Arabic name fop the Hindu 
and Indian Ddm. But though tbe Ddms may overlap the Mfr^sfs 

* It is not, however* certain that all Dru^as are subject to Bhutan. Hamsay gives a 
separate sect called fflondukpa (Hlo meaning BhutAn) which includes the Ste^a 
house. It was founded, he says, in the 1 5th century by N<g)a(k)w 2 ^ Namgial: IHety, 
of Western Tihet^ Lahore, 1890, p. 83. Possibly there was a reformatian from BkutAn in 
^e I5th centxi^, ’ ^ 

t In Maya Singh’s Punydbi Didty* § Ddmh^ is said to ‘ a species of bee* 
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Bum^Dumn&n 


and be in common parlance confused witb tbem, they appear to be^ in 
some parts of the Punjab at leasts distinct from them, and the Mir^sis 
are beyond all question inextricably fused with the Bhdits. In 
Gurgdon the Dum is said to be identical with the EZanchan, and to be 
a Mir*iiSi who plays the tobla or f^armigi for prostitutes, who are often 
hdir^si girls. Such Dums are also called hharwa (pimp) or sufardai. 
Dum women as well as men ply this trade. But another account from 
the same District says that the Dum is the mirdsi of the Mirfeis ; and 
that he gets his alms from the menial castes, such as the Jhiwar, 
Dakaut, fColi, Ohamd^r, Bbangi, JuMhd. and Dh^nak. In Lahore too 
they are described as quite beyond the Mirdisi pale, as the true Mird;sis 
will not intermarry with them nor will prostitutes associate with them, 
though, like the Bhands,* they sing and play for them when they dance 
or sin or professionally. In fact they rank below the Ohuhr^, So too 
in Ludhjdiua they are distinct from and lower than the Mird»si. 

In Dera Gh^zi Khdn the Dum or Lang^ are said to be an occupa- 
tional group of the MiRAsfs, and to be the mirdsi of the Baloch tribes. 
In other words they are identical with the Dom or Domb, whose name 
means minstrel in Balochi. 


DfiMNA.— The Dumn^, called also Domra, and even Dum in Ohamba, is the 
Chuhr^ of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in the 
snb-montane tracts of K^ugra, Hoshi^rpur and Qurd^spur. Like the 
Chuhrdf of the plains he is something more than a scavenger ; bat 
whereas the Chuhr^ works chiefly in grass, the Dumna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Ohdhydr. He makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass 
rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture 
and other articles which are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he con- 
fines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavengering, he appears 
to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the lower hills, and occasionally 
Sari^l. I'he Dumna appears hardly ever to become Musalmd;n or Sikh, 
and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allowed 
to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

TheDumnd, is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in Ohamba j 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Tet he seems 
once tio have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and 
importance. Further information regarding him will b© found in 
Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott (I, 84). He is. Sir Deiizil Ibbetson con- 
sidered, quite distinct from the Dum-Mir^si. 


DtfMNi, a low sweeper paste, also called Bhanjr^, in the hills and in Gurd^s- 
pnr, Jullundur and Hoshi^rpur. « They make chiks, baskets, etc., of 
bamboo and do menial service. Apparently the term is a generic one, 
induing Barw4Ms, Batw^ls, Daolis and Sansois. But in Lahore, where 
the Dumi^ is also found, he is described as distinct from the Batwdl, 
and as a Hmdu who is yet not allowed to draw water from Hindu wells. 
Some of the Dumn^s will eat from a Muhammadan's hands. Their 
clans are Halotra, Manglu, Pargat, Drahe and Lalotra. The word is 
probably only a variant of Dum. 


^ ranks below BbAnd also. The latter are skilled in lhanddr a practise of 

wlucb the nnm is iporant. It consists in absorbing all the water in a large bath and 
ejecting it throng the ears, nostrils or month. x 



Vumrd^Dutanuirn 
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Dumba, Domka, dim. of Dum^ q. v. In tlie tills the term is applied to any 
low caste which works as tailors, masons or carpenters, or in bamboo. 

Dun, a tribe of J^ts, found in Jind, and so called from duhnd^ to milk, be 
cause they used to milk she-buff aloes. 

Dund Bai, a tribe of Jd.ts which claims Solar Rajput origin through its 
eponym who settled in the M^njha and his descendant Hari who 
migrated to Si^lkot. 

Durrani, see Abdd,li. 

Dosadh, Dos^d, a Purbia tribe of Oham^rs. They are the thieves and 
burglars of Behdr where also the have been drawn fro m 

this class from time immemorial. 

Dusanj, a Hindu J^t tribe found in Ferozepur, whom tradition avers that 
Saroia, J^t, had five sons, S^ngha, Mallhi, Dhindsa, Dhillon and Dusanj, 
eponyms of as many gots. 

Dutanni, see Dautanni. 
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Faizitllapdeia, the sixth of the Sikh misls or confederacies^ which was 
recruited from J^ts. 

Faqartadaki^ a clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

FAQfB, pi. ruQAEA, * poor/ a mendicant (Arabic). The term faqir compre- 
hends at least two^ if not three, verj different classes, exclusive of the 
religious orders pure and simple. Many of these are of the highest 
respectability; the members are generally collected in monasteries or 
shrines where they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to 
travellers, training their neophytes, and exercising a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the people of the neighbourhood. Such are many at least 
of the Bairaqis and GosAins. Some of the orders do not keep up 
regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting their 
disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among 
their disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost 
wholly for good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, 
though even among them the rule is seldom strictly observed; but most 
of the Hindu orders are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections 
of which the latter only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Mnsal- 
m^a orders celibacy is seldom even professed. Such, however, as live 
in monasteries are generally, if not always, celibate. The professed 
ascetics are called S^dhs if Hindu, and Pirs if Musalmd-n. The Hindus 
at any rate have their neophytes who are undergoing probation before 
admission into the order, and these men are called chela. Bub besides 
these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their disciples, known 
respectively as sewah and murid^ and these latter belong to the order 
as much as do their spiritual guides ; that is to say, a Kdyafch clerk 
may be a Bairagi or a Path^n soldier a Chishti, if they have committed 
their spiritual direction respectively to a Bairdgi guru and Ohishti pir* 
JBut the Muhammadan Ohishti, lake the Hindu Bairagi or Gosd.in, may 
in time form almost a distinct caste. Many of the members of these 
orders are pious, respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. 
But this is far from being the case with all the orders. Many of them 
are notoriously profligate debauohers, who. wander about the country 
seducing women, extorting alms by the threat of curses, and relying 
OQ their saintly character for protection. Still even these men are 
members of an order which they have deliberately entered, and have 
some right to the title which they bear. But a very large portion of 
the class who are included under the name Faqir are ignorant men of 
low caste, without any acquaintance with even the general outlines of 
the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any parti- 
cular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and wander 
about the country living on the altns of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
would show them to belong. Such men are mere- beggars, not ascetics ^ 
and their numbers are unfortunately large. Besides the occupations 
described above, the Faqir class generally have in their hands th# 
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Faqir miskin—Jffirdusi. 

custody of petty shrines^ the menial service of village temples and 
mosquesj the guardianship of cemeteries^ and similar semi-religious 
oflBoes. For these services they often receive small grants of land 
from the village^ by oulfcivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross-divisions between_, and the different meanings of, 
such words as Jooi, Saniasi and Sadh are endless. See also Bharai, 
Chajjupanthi, D^dupanthi, Jogi, Saniasi, Udd^si,, etc., etc. 

Faqir misk£n, ^ee under Ghitrd/li. ^ 

Faqrakh, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Fabuka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Fattiana, one of the principal branches of the Sid.ls of Jhang. 

Feeozkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Fiedusian, a sect or order of the Subis, founded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Dm 
Firdtis. 
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6ababb> Q-aware (also called Mahron, from their principal village), a group 
o£ some 300 families found in certain villages of the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohistdin. They speak a dialect called Gowro and have a tradi- 
tion that they_ originally came from Rdshung in Swd,t.— Biddulph’s 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p, 10. 

Gabhal, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agrioultaral) found in Montgomery. 

Gabie, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Gabe, or, as they call themselves Narisati,* a small tribe found in a few 
villages in OhitrSl. Possibly the Gabrak of Bdbar’s Memoirs, their 
language differs considerably from that of the Gabare of the^ Indus 
valley. The Ohitrdlis speak of them as a bald race, and they certainly 
have scanty beards. Sir G. Robertson describes them as aU Musal- 
m&ns of the Sunni sect, who have a particular language of their own 
and are believed to have been anciently fire-worshippers. 

The Gabr has no very distinctive appearance except that one 
occasionally sees a face like that of a pantomime Jew. There are one 
or two fair-visaged, well-looking men belonging to the better class, 
who ’Would compare on equal terms with the similar class in Ohitral ; 
they, however, are the exception. • " 

The remainder, both high and low, seem no better than the poor 
cultivator class jn other parts of the Mehtar’s dominions, and have a 
singularly furtive and mean Ibok and manner. The women have a 
much better appearance. They dress in loose blue garments, which 
fall naturally into graceful folds. The head is covered with a blue 
skull-cap from which escape long plaits of hair, one over eadh shoulder, 
and two hanging down behind. White metal or bead neck and wrist 
ornaments contrast well with the dark blue material of their clothes. 
At a short distance these women are pleasing and picturesque. 

The Ramgul Kdfirs are also spoken of as Gabars or Gabarik, but 
they have no relationship with the Gabr. 

Gadaeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltd,n. 

GApAEf, a J&% clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gapaeia, the shepherd and goatherd of HindfistSn. Almost confined to the 
Jumna zone in the Punjab, the Ga^aria has, even in that part of the 
Province, almost ceased to be distinctively a shepherd, as the 
cultivaiing classes themselves often pasture their own flocks, and has 
become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as often called Kambalia 
as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without exception. 

^ ' t 

Gaddi, Gini. — (I,) The Muhammadan Gaddis of Delhi, Karndl and Amb^a 
are a tribe found apparently in the upper dodh of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Closely resembling the Ghosi, they are perhaps like him a sub-division 
or offshoot of the Ahirs,!" and are by hereditary occupation milkmen. 


* Fr, Nureufc, one of the so-called Gabr villages in the Kundr valley. It is also called 
Birkot, and by the Kafirs Sat rgrdn, Narstxt being its Chitr^li name . — The Rdfirs of the 
JELindoO’Rooshi p* 2651 

There is also a Gaddi tribe among the Sainis. 
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blit in Karnal, where they are most numerous^ they have settled down 
as cultivators and own several villages^ though they are poor husband- 
men. (2) The Hiiidu Gaddis of Ohainba and Kdngra are hillmen. 
Like the Kanets, Meos and other congeries of tribes they are com- 
posed of several elements. Indigenous to the Brahmaur wizarat of the 
Chamba State they have spread southward across the Dhaula Dh^r into 
the northern part of Kdngra Proper, and they give their name to the 
Gaderan, a tract of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries 
lying on both sides of the Dhaula Dhdr, and their speech is called 
Gddi. 

In Ohamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do not include 
the Brahman and Rajput sections which return themselves under their 
caste names. The majority are Khatris. 

The Gaddfs are divided into four classes : (i) Brahmans, {ii) Khatris 
and Edjjputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, {Hi) Th^kurs and 
Rdithis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and {iv) a menial or dependant 
class, comprising Kolis, Rih^ras,"^ Lohdrs, Bd,dhis, 8ipis and H fills, 
to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly applied by outsiders as inhabit- 
ants of the Gaderan, though the true Gaddis do not acknowledge them 
as Gaddis at alb 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous sections, 
but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamous. Thus 
the Jhuntin gotar of the Khatris intermarries with (? gives daughters 
to) the Brahmans; and the Brahmans of Kukti regularly intermarry 
with the other groups. Similarly the yaneo-wearing families do not 
object to intermarriage with those which do not wear it, and are even 
said to give them daughters (menials of course excepted). t 

In brief, Gaddi society is organised on the Rfijput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immigration 
i from the plains. Thus the Chauhfin Rfijputs and Brahman Gaddis 
accompanied Rfija Ajia Varma to Ohamba in 850-70 A. D., while the 
Ohurahfin, Harkhfin, Pakhru, Ohiledi, Manglu and Kundail Rajputs 
and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape Aurangzeb^s 
persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable with the story that 
Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home of the Gaddis ; for 
doubtless the^nuoleus of their confederation had its seats in the Dhaula 
Dhfir, in which range Hindus have from time to time sought an asylum 
from war and persecution in the plains. 

The Brahman, Rfijput, Khatri, Thfikur and Rfithi sections alike 
preserve the Brahminioal gotra of their original tribe. But these 
gotras are now sub-divided into countless als or septs which are appa- 
rently also styled gotras. Thus among the Brahmans we find the Bha^s 
from the Bhartiy^t wizdrat of Ohamba, and Ghungaintu (ghungha, 
dumb), both als of the Kaundal gotra. The Brahman sept-names 
disclose none of those found among the Sfirsut Brahmans of the Punjab 

♦ A small caste or group of menials, employed as navvies. See footnote on page 259 
below. 

t It is indeed stated that no distinction is now made between families which do, and those 
which do not, wear the iaweo / but in former times the R4jas used to confer the janeo on 
lathis in return for presents and services — and so some of them wear it to this day. 
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plains, so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem to have become 
identified with the Gaddi system. Many of the als bear obvious 
nick-names, such as Ohadhu, cross-legged ; * Dundti, one-hand- 
ed ; t Tanju and Tandetu, cat^s-eyed ; J Bhangretu, squinter ; § 
Chutanhro, debauchee ; \\ Ghunain^ one v?ho speaks through his nose 
Jukku, gambler ; ** Mar^ntq, one who fled to the plains to escape 
cholera, mari j Jirgh, dumb ; tt Nausain, adopted by a ndni or grand- 
mother ; Sasi, one who lived with his mother-in-law. Litkar, lame ; %% 
Timaretu, squinter; §§ Ohupetu, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not by any means Brahminical ; 
Sundheta, seller of assafoetida (sundha) ; Palihan, sharpener ;|| || Bardan, 
archer ; S^hdhrd.ntu, once a sdh or wealthy man who became bank- 
rupt (dharantu) ; Sipaiuu, tenant of a Sipi menial ; Ranetu, a Edrndi’s 
tenant ; Adhkd.ru, a physician who left his patients uncured (adh, half : 
kartii doer) ; Saunpolu, seller of saunf, aniseed ; Langhe, ferryman ; 
Jogi; Lade, a trader to Laddkh ; Khuthlu, kuth^seller ; Jhunnu, 
idler ; Phangtain, dealer in phamhy wool. 

Totemism does not exist, unless Guarete, ^born in a guar or cowshed,' 
and Sunhunu, from one who had a sunmt tree in front of his house, 
could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

In Kdngra one got — Paunkhnd — is *said to provide purohits for all the 
other Brahman Gaddis. The Brahmans in Kdngra, it is said, inter- 
marry with the Jhunli got of the Gaddi Khatris. 

Among tbe,JEldjputs we Bind the Ordidn, ‘ill-wishers ’ ; ttt Banydn, 
' squinters ' and Misdn, * pig- nosed ^ > §§§ all als of the Bachar gotar : 
Kurralu, ‘ brown-haired, ' HHH and Dinrdn, ‘ black,' als of the Dewal 
andXJttam gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism are 
Phagdn * bran ( pJiaJc) eater ' (Bhardwdj) ; Khuddu, ‘ eater of parched 
maize' (Sunkhydl) ; Ghoknu, ^ shooter of doves' — ghug (Dewal) ; Rikhdn- 
tn, ‘ bear-killer ' (Atar) ; Ohaker, ^ purveyor of chiTcor to the Bdjds 
(Ambak) ; Kadan, ^ sower of hadu or pumpkins ' (Bhdrdwdj) ; Pakhru 
* bird-shootor ' (Bisistf>al). 

A few ata refer to occupations ; Oham, fr. oJidr, * headman' (Bhar- 
dndri) ; Garhaigu, ^ keeper of a stronghold,' garh (Atar) ; Baidu, 
' physician * (K on dal) ; Makrdtu, ^ boxer ' Ghingain,. ^ seller of 

ghi.^ 

Others again are fanciful : Tharrotu, from an ancestor who threat- 
ened to drag his adversary before the thara or court at Chamba; 
Bakiydn, from one who used to dance with ddhin^ Hdli, women : or 
uncomplimentary, e.gf., Kholu, greedy 5 Jhurjdn, idle ; Rohaila, noisy ; 
Jhibidn, mad ; Ohu trainy a, debauchee ; Mukhrdn, stammerer ; Gulrdn, 
liar; Judr, liar; Kubainta, hunch-back; Kangru, scold; Jhirrti, 


^ Fr. chudda, .buttocks 1 cf. cbadha, 
‘ sedentary,* also an al name, 
t Fr. dundd^ one who has lost a hand. 

$ Fr. tandd^ cat’s-eyed, 

§ Fr. bhingra, squint. 

|] Fr. chut, debauchee, 

% Fr. gunna, speaking through the nose, 
** Fr. jud, gambling, 
ft ¥v,firingar, dumb, 
tt lattdf lame. 


§§ Fr. t<rid, squint, 
ll'il Fr. palnd, to sharpen. 

%% Fr. bari, arrow. 

*** Fr. Jhtlrnd, to idle or to medifiate. 
ttt Fr. orda, evil, 
ttt Fr. rina, a squint. 

§§§ Fr. Tnisa, snout. 

(1 (I |] Fr. Tcerra, brown. 

Virir Fr. dmna, black* 

Fr. mulca, fist. 
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tease ; Amlaitu, opiutn-eafcer ; Dliarambar, pock-marked. In K]d,ngra 
the Ag&sni got of Rajput Gaddis is said to be really an offshoot of the 
Jari^l Ild,jputs. 

Among the Khatris^ no trace exists of the section-names current in 
the plains. We find occupational names ; Sd-hnu, shopkeeper {$dh) ; 
Fadhotaru^ from one who lived on a plain {padar) i Rusahri, cook; 
Charhain, climber ; Nakletti, mimic ; Sundhu, dealer in assafoetida ; 
Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc {hang) ; Mogu^ dealer in coral ; 
Dhanchu, fr, one who lived with his flocks {dhan) ; Panjaru, wool- 
comber ; Ghar^tij water-miller : with two inexplicable names ; Drudhain, 
one who recovers stolen millet from mouses^ boles; and Druhru, one who 
so recovers walnuts — fr. drudh, druhri^ a mouse^s hole ! Other Khatri 
ofo (so-called in K^ngra are : Bhundu, Bhakhu, Bad^n, Bhateluj 
Bihdn, Bibdntfi, Ohadlu, Chaledi, Chapetu, Chugainu, Dagr^n, Galoti, 
Kor^ru^ Jhurain, Ph^tu, Magletu, Rahlu, Sdlnu, Sundhu, Targain, 
Thakleq, Tbosaru, and Thakru. None of these names are found among 
the Khatris of the plains, as Barnes appears to have been informed. 
But just as among the Brahmans of the hills, 6. g. in Ohamba, we And 
the ancient gotras broken up into countless als, so too among the Gaddi 
Khatris it may well be that the old sub-divisions have been forgotten 
among the crowd of al names. Other als found in Ohamba follow. 

Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, killer of a 
lizard {goh ) ; Bersain, ^ one who fetched her trees for his flocks ^ ; Potu, 
one who ate sheep^s entrails {jpoia ) ; Thapliag, one who ate wheat-cakes 
{thoplu) ; Sarwd-n, planter of a cypress {Pets, saru !) ; Phakolu, one 
who was poor and ate phah, ^ husks.^ 

One or two curious names are -Sanglu, carrier of a sacred chain 
{sangal) ; Sanjtian, maker of offerings {sanj); Mangnesu, beggar* 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kaletu and Kal^ri, " black ’ ; Lateti, 
lame; Phingaletu, crippled,* KiSri,t blind; Ghusu^ boxer, Tatangru§ 
and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the Bd>this the als would seem in a few cases to be really 
totemistic: Mardlotar, 'born under a mardl tree/ the ulmus WalU- 
chtana. Sinuri, 'born while it was snowing^; Salbainu, 'born while 
locusts were^ at Kugti^; R^Lute, 'born under a rai or silver fir*; 
Jotpdn, born in the Surai pass, jot. 

Most of the names are however merely nicknames, Jamnhdn, 

clumsy {j<x»m) i Tanan, deaf; Dhageta, cragsman; Daphor, lazy, etc* 
Some are derived from events, e. gr., Harokar, said to mean one ostra- 
cised for slaying a brother by his blood-km {har^ bone). 

Religious names also occur : Japaintu, from jap, repetition: Faqii*, 
beggar; Jogi^n, from a jogi ancestor. 

Occupational names are : Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning wool, 
Ghora (royal) groom; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhajretu,!! porter G^hri, 
Alpine grazier; Ad^pi, collector of blankets {dap) in which part of the 
revenue was paid ; Lunesar, salt-dealer ; Kd,hngheru, trader in combs 
{Jc^nghu) ; Palnu, sharpenerlf of sickles. 


* Fr. phingolat cripple, 
■f Fr. kdna, blhad. 

J Fr. guthit, fist. 


§ Fr. tattd^ diomb. 

II Fr. hhdra, load. 

. T Fr, palnd, to sharpen. 
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In KdngXBi the Bdthi als are said to be Barjafci, EuMi, Ghar^ti (a 
Khatri al in Ohaxnba), and Sakhotru. The Rd^jdis used to confer the 
janeo on R^this in return for presents and services^ and this is why some 
of them still wear it. 

Among the Thakkurs of K^ngya are the Bardu, Harelu, Janw^r, 
Marthd.n and Siuri als. Other als whose members do not wear the janeo 
(and are therefore presumably Thakkur too) are the Baghretu^ Gh^rij 
Tut^ri and Ugharetu. 

The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking contrast in 
several respects to the other inhabitants of Chamba. The costume of 
the Gaddis, both men and women, is characteristic and striking. The 
old head-dress of the men is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the 
margin, and a peak -like projection in the centre, said to represent the 
Kailas of Mani Mahes. The flap is tied up for ordinary wear, but let 
down over the ears and neck in time of mourning, as well as in severe 
weather. The front is often adorned with dried flowers or beads. 
But this head-dress is falling into disuse, save on special occasions 
its place being taken by the 'pagri^ On the body a pattu coat 
called chola, reaching below the knee, is worn. It has a deep collar, 
which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in the sewing the 
wearer stows away various articles, such as a needle and thread, pieces 
of paper and twine. The chola is tightened round the waist by a black 
rope worn as a vraist-band. This is made of sheep*s wool and is called 
dor a. Above the waist-band the coat is I6OS0, and in this receptacle 
.the Gaddi carries many of his belongings. On the march a shepherd 
may have four or five lambs stowed away in his bosom, along with his 
daily food and other articles. The legs are generally bare, but many 
wear pattu paijdmas, loose to the knees for the sake of freedom in 
walking, but fitting tight round the calf and ankle where it rests in 
numerous folds. Shoes are in common use. From the girdle hang a 
knife, a flint box and steel and a small leather bag, in which the wearer 
carries money and other small articles. The hill people are all fond of 
flowers, and in the topi or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild 
flowers in season, red berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament 
is the tahit, sr square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. Gaddi women wear a dress like that of the 
men, made of pattn and called choJ/u. It hangs straight, like a gown, 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen cord 
or dora. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common and is 
called ghundu. It is worn in the same way as the cholu. The head is 
covered with a chadar^ and the legs and feet are bare. The Gaddi 
women wear special ornaments, of which the chief is the galsari^ and 
sometimes a tahit^ similar like the men. They also wear heavy brass 
anklets, called ghunhare which are peculiar to the Gaddi women.* The 
Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Pd.rvati when they 
settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-bhdmi or ^ Shiva^s land, 
but it is not their dress alone that makes them conspicuous. Their 
whole bearing is characteristic, conveying . an impression of sturdy in-^ 
dependence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them* They 
are robust of frame, and accustomed to exposure in all weathers owing 

♦ Brass anklets called riJidru, are wcm by Gaddi cbildren to yrard off the evil eye, 
Siiid to prevent them from crying. They are made by the menial caste, named rth4f‘Oj 
which is itself supposed 10 have the power of injuring children by sorceir. 
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to the migratory life so many of them lead. In their manners they are 
frank and open, deferential to their superiors and yet manly and dignified. 
They delight in festive gatherings^ and are fond of singing and dancing-— 
the latter in a style peculiar to themselves. Their women are pleasing 
and comely^ and have the reputation of being also modest and chaste. 
The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural tribe, and own large 
flocks of sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains of Pd,ngi and Ldhul ; and the winters in the low hills bor- 
dering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family take 
in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and look after 
the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides of the Dhaula 
Dhdr, and reap the winter crop in K^ngra, returning in spring to cut 
the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they are better shep- 
herds than farmers, and perhaps for this reason they are the most 
prosperous agricultural class in the State. The yearly exodus to Kangra 
takes place in October and November, and the return journey iii April 
and May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
have the reputation of being good at makin g a bargain ; hence the 
saying in the hills 

Gaddi, mitr hholaj 

Denda tap to mangda chola. 

The Gaddi is a simple friend. 

He pfiers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange 
The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 

In betrothal the boy^s parents or guardians send their parohit to 
negotiate^tfoi^ a gii’l about whom they have information^ and he brings 
back her parents" reply. If it is favourable the boy"s parents send 
two or more respectable men to the girl"s home to complete the bar- 
gain. Then if it is clinched, two of the boy"s family go with the 
parohit to perform the ceremony. If the betrothal is dharma puna 
this consists in the bride"s father giving the parohit a bunch 
of drub grass with four copper coins or more, if they please 
to be handed over to the boy"s father in token that the alliance 
is accepted. The parohit hands over the drnfc, and the coins are 
returned to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride’s house, and after a meal her father gives theb^"s 
father 8 copper coins and these he places in a vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange {tala) the first 
observances are the same,but when all go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and sil with 3 or 5 roria of gur, supdri, hihan and roliydn^ are 
placed before the party and then the parohit places supdri^ hihan and 
T^xyan m the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the sil. Before tapping 
them on the sil with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy"s 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the supdri, etc., are placed in a 
vessel, with the balls of gur broken up, and distributed to those present 
® father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl’s 
family do not take any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father 
puts He. 1-4 in this vessel and this is ma de over to the bride’s parents 

^ ^oUyan red colour for marking the ti-ka pn tlio forphpad ; coriander. " 
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who get jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride 
appears before the boy’s father and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony is exactly as described above, but in this case the coins nut 
in the vessel come ot^t of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in the 
other house is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same 
day for the sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a 
lucky day is desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered 
unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl s people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date 
and i± they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the parohii 
and get hma to write the lahhnoteri. For this he is paid 8 Ghamba coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape (dori). Atthe wedding itself 
the aumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, kumbh * and 
the nine planets and then the •updri (a mixture of turmeric, flour and 
oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Three black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is tlien taken out into the court-yard by bis motber, with part 
of ier red sheet thrown oyer his head, to bathe. At the bath the black 
thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next he must up- 
set an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard placed at 
the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown away 
so as to remove any evil influence which he may have contracted in the 
court-yard. The 'parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round the 
boy's right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. These wristlets 
are called hangana. This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Qanpati, Brahma, Vishnu, humbh, diaf and the nine planets are wor- 
shipped, and then a he-goat is sacrificed to the planets by the ' boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sandori {Jbagar grass rope) and 'tnunj mala 
(a ring of bagar). The sdndori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoii or sheet round 
his loins, to put flour mundras [JogVs ear-rings) in his ears, sling a s^itchel 
over his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chests and cover his 
buttocks with an animal's skin, suspend a fanani, (bow for carding wool) 
to the black rope and take a timhdr stick in bis right hand with a 
Brahminioal thread tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so 
that he may appear a regular (ascetic). After' this the presiding 
priest asks him; ^why hast thou hecoxne o. jogiV His answer is ‘to 
receive the Brahminioal cord.' Then he is further interrogated by the 
priest as to what hind of cord he requires, one of copper, brass, silver, 
gold, or cotton, and he asks for the latter. The priest then sends him to 
bathe sit Badri Narain, Trilok N^th and Mani-Mahesha, and these sup- 
posed baths are taken in turn by dipping his hands and feet in, and ^ 
pouring some water on his face from, a vessel put ready for the purpose 
in the docr-way. After these ablutions the pretended begs, first of 
Ids relations and then at the house, and they give him a piece of bread 
and promise him cattle, goats, etc., according to their means. In conclu- 
sion the priest asks him whether he wishes to devote himself to jdtera 

* Kumhh. A small pitcher filled with water, is placed over a hapdful of rice and peach 
leaves or a few blades of drub are pnt into it- It is worshipped exaQi^y like the 

t IKa, A small earthen lamp with a burning wick is placed oysr a, hapdfpl ofirice and 
worshippcid lilce. the . 
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(worldly business) or mdtera (an ascefcic life) and he invariably answers 
* to jdtera/ and then the priest makes him take off his jogVs clothes, 
receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, etc., which the rela- 
tions promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 

This over, the hoy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
hag for carrying grain (called Tchalru), and a dagger is placed on the 
munj Tmld^ above his head. Then the people pour oil over bis head, 
with a few blades of grass {drub), taken from a vessel containing oil 
and held by his mother^s brother or in his absence by her sister. After 
this the bridegroom fits an arrow to the fanani (bow) and shoots it at 
the head of the dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby 
pretending to slay them. The rite of tasting gfttr and” grfti by the boy 
ends this ceremony. The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a 
white pagri (turban) and Jcuwd, a red ludncha, and a white pafJca 
with giilhadan suthan and a JanZt thrown over the shoulders. The 
present (jsuhag-patdri) is tlien arranged. It consists of a Tcharhds^X 
ludncheriy ghngru, § nau-dori, 1| ung%% chundi,^^ Tcdngi, manifidr^ 3 
roris of gur^ dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 luchis, and these are 
carried by the parohit to the bride^s house, with the procession. The 
hoy is then veiled with a purified veil (sehra) by his mo therms brother, 
his brother’s wife puts antimony on bis eyes, and his sister fans him. 
After this the boy gets up and the drti is then waved thrice from right 
to left over his head by the parohitj and his mother throws three round 
cakes (Wch?^) on three sides of him. The drti must he sanctified by 
mantras before being used at the door. After this the boy’s father 
gives him the iambol (present) of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter 
being the parohiVs fee. The boy then gets into a doli in the court- 
yard and his mother- gives him her breast to suck. The pdlhi is then 
carried by four bearers to the entrance, beneath the woollen parrots call- 
ed toran, which the boy, his mother and the paroMt worship, and then 
the bearers present the boy with a filled with water and he puts a 

copper coin in it. The bridal procession, consisting of the male mem- 
bers of the house and friends, dressed in their best clothes and preceded 
by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On arrival the boy with his 
followers is put up in a house other than the girl’s, or camps out in the 
open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or two more, then takes a 
basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents : this is called 
latpartana. They return from the bride’s house, after eating 
something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 
procession. This observance is called juth pdi. Two respectable men 
are also deputed to the bride’s paroW Z, to settle the amount he will 
take for performing the rites at the lagan, and then rejoin the camp. 
Thehofs parohit then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the 
harsuhilif (bride’s) dress to her. The barsuhi consists of a white 
sheet {dupaita), ludncheri, ghagaru, naudori,ungi, Tcangi (comb), (articles 

* A stnall ring or wreath made of hagar grass. 

■f All these are articles of dress. 

J Kharias, a dopatta of white cotton cloth : ludncheri, the bride’s dress. 

§ Q7t agru, coloured cloth for a shirt. 

11 ‘ ® ®hher side at the back of the head, 

plaited into the hair and converging into a ninth thick do» d which hangs down the back 
^ Ungi, of iron with which the hair is parted in front : the J^angi is a comb. ' 

^ ^ antimony holder for the eyes, worn on the back of the head.* 

ft It will be observed that the bandH consists of the same articles as the suTidg^^at^ri 
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of atfcire), cliundi, Z balls of aw, cocoa, dates, grapes, almonds, 1 ser of 
noeandQjMcTiiff, 3 wheat cakes, 7 puns of chandan chura,* rolivdn 
heaar, sandhur, nahani,-\ muth and supdHt • The priest then comes 4ck 
to oondnot the bridegroom and his followers to the bride’s house with 
tom-toms playing. The boy is received at the entrance by his mother- 
in-law who performs the drti ceremony over him, waving it seven times 
OTer his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban, 
h our tarns are taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in 
the reverse direction. Three cakes, placed in the plate with the 
arU are also thrown out towards the court-yard. The priest 
gives ^ chahhs (copper coins) tci the boy who then places them in the 
art% after clasping his hands before it. The mother-in-law then re- 
tires, while the father-in-law comes to the spot and placing a vatha 
(white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his son-in-law’s 
feet. The boy’s priest gives a duna (leaf-plate) with some rice, a wal- 
nut, aruo and flowers into bis hands. Both the palms are held up- 
wards, with^th thumbs joined, and held up in his hands by the father- 
in-law who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while the mantras 
are being recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and 
made to stand a foot from him, face to face with the bride«»room. 
The priest then takes hold of the boy’s neck with his right ba.Tid and 
of the girl’s with his left and makes their shoulders thrice touch each 
other, first pressing the boy’s right to the girl’s left. This is called 
chan par chan. After this two torches are held on either side of them. 
Seven small pieces of mdlti (jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl’s 
hands, she drops them into the boy’s hands and he breaks them one 
by one, placing them under his right foot. This breaking of the twigs 
is called chiri. It is preceded by giving hihdn into the hands of the 
couple and they blow it at each other. This goes by the name of faruri. 

The pair are ne3± made’'to sit down and the boy’s father-in-law offers 
sanlealap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple’s 
feet as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri,% are 


^ Sandal-wood chips. 

J A sweet smelling root : muth., the root of a kind of grass, 

J Supdri hetel-nilt : kesar — Saffron. 

% Chichdri, Two or three blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thread and 
placeii in a cup of green leaves. Then a chaUi (copper coin), til. rice, roUydn (turmeric^ 
some flowers* water and a walnut are also placed in it. This cup is put in the hridesroom’s 
hands and his father-in-law’s hands are laid over them. The priest then recites s^e 
mantrcbSi after which the druh is taken up by the father-in-law and with it he SDrinkles 
water from the cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called the pahla hishtar &l 
first char. This is repeated, hut the second iime some blades of grass, kesar (saflron^ 
sarvdn shadhe and flowers are thrown into the water. While the priest recites mantrai 
the father-in-law sprinkles water on ttie couple’s feet. This second rite is called pdda 
The third or argh ceremony is Similar, but this time the mixture is made of dhaiti til 
drub and rice, and after reciting mantras it is sprinkled over the hoy’s head. ^ * 

The fourth char is called dua bishtar and is an exact repetition of the first char 
I The fifth char iachmani) is solemnised by putting water, til, and rice in a cup which is 
placed on the ground as was done in the other chars, but at the end of the ceremonv the 
priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-law’s handstand 
the hoy and they drink it from his hands. . * 

The sixth and last c7i dr is called para X;. The cup is filled with milk til and rice 

and put in the boy’s left hand ; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of his riglit hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into the cun sprinkles 
its contents on the ground. This cup is then taken by one of the hridegroomV jan (one 
who has come with the procession) and given to the tom-tom player. This Jan returns to the 
bridegroom and after being purified by map^tras is allowed to mix agam with the other men 
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ixow performed by the bridegroom and his father-in-law. Then 
Ganpati,*^ Brahma, t Vishnu, J Kumbh^ dia and the nine planets are 
worshipped. After this one end of the girFs sheet is held out by her 
brother and on this red is sprinkled thrice by the . boy. Simi- 

larly the boy’s waist-band is held out and anointed by the girl. The girl 
then holds up her hands ; and into them 4 copper coins, a walnut, druh, 
flowers, til and rice are thrown by the priest and then the boy is made 
to lay his hands over hers. The priest then takes part of the bride^s sheet 
and wraps both pairs of hands in it by running a tape {dori) round it. 

The girl’s father then performs the kanid^ddn (giving the girl 
away) with the proper mantras. At its conclasion the girl’s maula 
(mother’s brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is 
then unknotted, the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the 
boy and given to the jparohit. The gur and glii is then tasted and 
this concludes the ceremony called lagan. The girl now retires, but 
the boy remains to go through another rite called the manihdr.§ After 
doing the drti over the bridegroom, the tape with the betelnut is then 
put on the boy’s left toe and he is required to pierce the nnt with 
his dagger. This done, the priest takes the tape up and throws it over 
the boy’s head^ passes it down to his heels and under his soles, and 
then round thejpagri. The boy is then drawn by the manihar 

by his mothei^in-law and led inside the house to the hdmdeo.\\ The 
girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the harsuhi 
clothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. JFinally the 
remaining 7 doria of the harsuhi are handed over to the boy by the 
girl’s mdmi (mother’s sister) ; he places them on the bride’s head and 
then her hair is combed and arranged with these doris by her mdmi 
and the following song is sung 

SAmUNDBI SONG, 

Kun gori baithi sir hholi, hor 
Kun haiih'M 'pith gheri, 

^ -Gauta haithi sir Tcholij hor 
Isar haiihd pith gheri. 

Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled ? 

? Who is sitting with his back turned ? 

Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed, 

‘ Isar (Shiva) is silting with his back turned.” 

* Ganpati is represent^ by a walnut ia a greea cup, placed before the boy under the canopy 
on a heap of rice. It is given a copper coin — Ganpati being thus invoked to keep off mishaps, 

f Brahma’s efiS^ is made of a few blades of drwb, which are turned down twice, the 
ends being fixed in cow-dung and placed in a green cup. He is then similarly worshipped 
as being the Creator of the universe. 

t Vishnu is represented ^d worshipped like Brahma, but the blades are only turned 
down once from the centre in his case. Vishnu is worshipped as being the first Cause and 
the Protector of the universe. 

§ iianihdr , — Nine walnuts (the nine planets) are put on rice and worshipped and their 
blessing invoked. There must be a separate handful of rice for each of the walnuts. A 
bored copper coin, a betelnut and a cotton dori (three cords about spans long) — all these 
together are called rnanihar—hut the ceremony is performed by taking the boy out to the 
doorway and &ere he takes out his dagger from the waist and touches the coin with its 
point, pretending to bore it. *1 he string is then passed through the bored coin and put in 
mdnt (grain measure) and then the marbihdr is sanctified and tied round the boy*8 head* 
dress by his mother-ia-Iaw et the gate- way after the drti, 

I' A picture. 
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After this the boy^s jaul (shoulder-band) and the bride's hharvds 
(sheet) are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal 
uncle {maula) to the canopy where the wedding is to be celebrated. 

Under this canopy ifiaid) they are placed^ on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths^ facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of 
the bride and in front of the sacred fire {homa or havan). The bride's 
father then washes the couple's feet ; after which Ganpati, Navagirah, 
Brahma, Visimu, Kumbh, Sat Rishi, Ohaur V*edi, Chaur-disa (the four 
quarters) and Ohaur-updes ^the four elements) are worshipped in due 
order, to ward off mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley 
. in a chhaj (sieve) which is brought to the haid. First, the bridegroom 
tahes a handful of this grain and. puts it on three different spots, while 
the bride^s brother keeps wiping it away with his right hand as fast as 
it is put down. This is repeated, bat the second time the bride's 
brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom wipes it away. This 
is called hhila^ hhedni and is done to break the tie of relationship, if 
any exists, between the contracting parties. After this Tchila hhedni 
the boy’s father puts 4 annas into the chhaj \ and the bride's brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the cere« 
mony and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas 
are claimed by the boy's brother-in-law. Then the bride's bi’other's 
wife comes and grinds turmeric {haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet 
on the feet of the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 taJcaSj i.e., 
16 copper coins, for performing this rite. Then the couple are made 
to stand up and walk round the sacred fire four times from right to 
left. The bridegroom keeps his right hand on the bride's back all the 
while. After each turn they are made to halt near the baskets and 
their feet are worshipped, by throwing til, drub, milk, and re4 colour, 
etio., by the bride’s father, and at t^ie end the bride's brother worships 
the couple's feet in the same way. These four rounds are called 
chdrldi, and constitute the binding rite in the wedding. At the chdrldi 
two women sing the following song • 

CSARLAI SONa. 

JPahlia Idjdria phirde hudnre, 

Dvjia Idjdria phirde Isar Qauraja, 

' Trijia Idjdria anjan dhrir Idi, 

^ Chauthia Idjdria anjan tori nahsa^ 

In the’first round of the Idi go bachelors, 

In the second round of the Idi go Ishwar and Gauraja. 

In the third round they let the anjanX drag on the ground 
In the fourth round the dulha (bridegroom) broke it and 
ran away. 

The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit facing each 
other. The bride then holds up her hands and iu them a green leaf 
cup {dund) containing some walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed 
by the priest. The bridegroom covers the bifide's h luds with his hands 
and then the priest unknots the manihdr from the boy's pagri and pats 

* Parched grain. | t Winnowing fan. 

t In. the marriage ceremDay the bey wears a long strip of oLoth round his shoulder and 
the girl a hharvds (coloured sheet) over her head. Both these are tied together when they 
do the chdrldi and the knot which fastens them together is, called 
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it on their hands. The bride^s father then takes til^ drvh^ rice, flowers 
and copper coins and the sanhalap is performed to the recitation of 
mantras. After tbis he places 4 copper coins and a rupee in the vessel 
containing water, turmeric, milk and curd and sprinkles the mixture 
on the haid (canopy). This is called sdj pana or giving of dowry. The 
bride^s rnother^s brother then comes and touches the boy^s and girPs 
hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin, and then they are released, the 
manihdr being given to the girl to be put round her neck. The rice 
and coin go to the priest. After this all the girPs other relations and 
friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 
social position. These presents are then divided thus : — To the bride's 
and bridegroom’s 2 annas each; to the bride's jpaZ&i-carriers 4 
annas ; to the bridegroom’s the same ; and to the carpenter (bddhi) who 
erects the temple and the canopy (baid) 4 annas also : to the bride’s 
musicians 2 annas ; and to the bridegroom’s 4 annas. After this the 
bride’s paroMt counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 
copper coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family 
priest. Of the residue a fourth goes to the bride and a tenth of the re- 
mainder is appropriated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is 
then given by the bride’s father as sanhalap to the boy’s father and forms 
part of the paraphernalia. After this the gotror-chdr mantras are read 
and fried rice is thrown towards the couple by both the priests. Each 
gets*4 annas for reading the gotra^chdr. This is followed by making 
the fathers of the couple sit under the canopy, and a blade of drub is put 
by the bride’s priest into the girl’s father’s hands. He holds it between 
the tips of his middle fingers at one end, the other end being similarly 
held by the boy’s father. The bride’s father then says : asmat Jcania, 
tusmat gotra/^ meaning "our girl passes to your got.^^ The ends of the 
blade are then reversed and the boy’s father says : " tusmat hania, asmat 
gotra/’ meaning " your girl has, come into our groZ.” At the conclusion 
the bridegroom comes to the end of the canopy where he receives ruldr 
(salutation with a present) from his mother-in -law, and the other elderly 
women of the bride’s house. The mother-in-law gives a rupee in cash 
and 4 copper coins, the others only copper coins, and without receiving 
this gift from the women it is not etiquette for him to appear before 
them. The hoy touches the bride’s mother’s feet in token of her giving 
him this privilege. The ceremonies at the bride’s are now over and the 
bride is taken in the pdVki, with all the paraphernalia, followed by the 
bridegroom, his followers and friends, to his house. 

Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house— 

8oi (pichaik) aunde-jo ddar de — jdnde~jo bhali mdr ; 

Mallare jdnde^jo mochar^mdr — bhale bhale ddar. 

" Eeceive the soi (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
and on their departure give them a good thrashing. 

Give to this hallar (bastard) a shoe-boating, this is good treatment 
for him.” 

On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung 

ATHLAI SONG. 

Sam hu pujna Jcun gori ai^ 

Sam hu pujna Gaura ai, 

Mam ku pujde putri ^hal mangde. 
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Who is that beautiful girl who has come to worship a pome- 
granate tree ? 

It is Gaura who has come to worship. 

While she is worshipping she is praying for a son/' 

Then the drti is presented by the boy's mother and she also gives the 
bride a rupee. Next the pair are conducted to the kdmdeo (picture on 
the wall), and Ganpati, etc., are worshipped, after which they are both 
made to go four times round the earthen lamp (diwa) and Jcumhh (pot 
containing water), tape and a bunch of pomegranate. This circa m- 
ambulation is called the athldi (eight rounds). 

After this the bridal veil is taken ofE by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired mitras (brothers made by sacred observance). 
Having done the athldi the bride and bridegroom's wrist threads are 
loosened by two men who thus become brothers. These threads were 
put on by them at the commencement of the preliminary observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents {tamhoT) from the 
men and women, ard similarly munhsdni from the women is received 
by the bride for unveiling her. Songs are sung by the women on these 
occasions. 

The following feast-song is sung at the bridegroom's house ; — 

Kuniaye chauha paya, huni dhotore hath pair, 

Janne chauha paya^soi dhotove hath pair, darohi Rdm Ram, 

Rhat pariihd, mas parithd, upar parithe tare mdre,^ 

Bhate mdse hhde na jane sot, bahin hdrdi hare hare. 

W*ho has smeared the floor with oowdung; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

The jan (followers of the bridegroom) have done it,^ the soi (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet: wo 
appeal to B^th (for the truth of our statement). 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles. 

The soi know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) ' hare h are 

Four feasts are given in the boy's house to the guests ; 1st, on the 
day of the oil ceremony; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession 
starts to the bride's house ; 3rd, on the day the procession returns homoj 
and 4th, on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 

The first two feasts are given at the bride's house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day to the bride- 
groom and his followers and to the bride's guests. 

Another form of marriage called hujhya is common in which the 
ceremony is gone through only at the bride's house, thus saving ex- 
pense. 

The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called jhind phuh^ 
solemnised by burning brushwood and circun: ambulating the fire eight 
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times hand in hand^ or with the hride^s sheet tied to the boy’s girdle. 
It is admissible in cases where a girl’s parents have consented to her 
betrothal bat refuse to carry out the marriage, and is sometimes done 
forcibly by the bridegroom; or in cases in which a girl elopes with her 
lover. No priest or relative need attend it. 

Widow remarriage is permitted, except among the Brahmans, The 
rite is called gudani ov jhanjardra and also choU-dori and is solemnised 
thus The pair are made to sib down by the dhoa and humhhy with 
some dhup burning. They worship both these objects, then the bride* 
groom places a dori (tape) on the widow’s head and another woman 
combs her head and binds hgr hair with the tape. A.fter this the bride- 
groom places a nose-ring [hdlu) in the woman’s hand and she puts it on. 
This is the binding portion of the ceremony. A feast is given to guests 
and relations and songs are sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony 
the humhhy etc., worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring cere- 
mony is erone through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to 
be compelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 

Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no special form. 
A divorcee may remarry. 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or ^by a widow or 
divorcee remarried, succeed, but illegitimate sons do not, unless they 
are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs. The eldest - son gets 
an extra share, called ya^^7^t4nd!, but he has per contra to pay a propor- 
tionately larger share of any debts. .Among the sons the property is 
otherwise divided mundavand, L c., equally, except in K^ngra, where the 
chundavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which ori- 
ginally came from the southern side of the upper R^vi in Ohamba.* 

The Gaddis also have the custom.whereby a widow’s child (chaukandhu) 
born a^t any time after her husband’s death succeeds to hia property, 
provided that the widow has continued to live in hia house and has 
worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chula (oven) or dardt (axe). 
Oases have even occurred in which the widow has retained her late 
husband’s property without complying with these conditions, though 
the Gaddis consider her rights disputable. 


Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those .who die of luhar, a kind 
of typhus, are fi.rst buried, but their corpses are exhumed after three 
months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the same as for those 
who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral pyre with the head 
of the deceased to the north, and all the jewellery and the blanket, which 
13 thrown oyer it when on the bier, are taken off and the body burnt. 
A copper ^ com is placed by the pyre as the tax of the land on which t 
the body is burnt. Fire is first applied lo the pyre under the head by 
the nearest relative and the other gotris (blood relations). The parohit 

observance, but no ceremonies are observed. 
The hght IS apphed after going round the pyre once from left to right. 
On the lOth uay after the demise the dcUfSpiTidi ceremony ia performed 


1 Settlement Report, § 74, quoted in P. G L IT n 183 

tin allusion to the idea that the Muhammadans own the world Hindus the shv 
that the owners’ land must not be used unleBs paid for. ^ iiiudus the shy, 


and 
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by the nearest blood relations, with the aid of the parohit. Other rela- 
tions wash their clothes and bathe on this day and remove the hamhal 
which is spread to receive the mourners. On the 12th day, at niarht, a 
he-goat is sacrificed in the deceased^s name. This goat is given to the 
parohit, Next morning five pinds (balls of rice) or one supindi are 
again offered to the deceased by the chief mourner, to the recitation of 
mantras by the pardhit. The clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to 
him. On the I4th day the deceased^s relations on the wife^s side come 
to the house in the 'morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A 
goat is killed for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At 
the end of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased 
and the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the 
offerings made in this ceremony go to the parohit who presides over it. 
Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the sixth month and 
the 1st and 4th years. 

If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back 
on the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. The 
head is kept to the v tar (north). Children and females are buried in 
the same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, together with 
the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, on .the day the 
corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house in a piece of masru * 
and kept for ten days in the clothes in which the deceased breathed 
his last and in the room in which he expired. After the daspindi 
they are washed in honey, millr, clarified butter, cowdung and hilpatri 
seed and then dried and deposited in a small wooden box, wrapped in 
the piece of masru and buried in a recess made in the wall of the 
house, with a coating of barley and mustard over it. They should be 
taken to Hardwar to be thrown into the Ganges as soon as the family 
has collected suflScienfc funds for the journey, and at most within four 
years, 

The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. As 
we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas,t but their worship 
is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays Ndgs and 
Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Devis on Tuesdays, 
and on Thursdays ^ Birs.’ 

To the hJ^gs, ahri or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are off ered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot or 
thick bread. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, hindli (brow-mark), sdlu (a red 
ohddar), dora (waist-rope), sur (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waistband, a 
white conical cap {chuhanni topi) and fin6 bread. Kailu Bir, the numen 
of abortion, is only worshipped by women. Kailung is a Nd-g, and 
the father of all the N4gs. He is worshipped, as is Shiva, under the 


* The cloth in which the corpse is wrapped. 

t As the verse goes : — 


Qaddi chdrda hheddn : 

Gaddin dindi dujpa, 
Qaddi jo dinda theddn 
Gaddin jo dindi ru^a. 


The Gaddis feed their flecks : 

The Gaddins offer incense (to Sha), 
To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gives she 
And to the Gaddins, heanty. 
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form of the dardt or sickle, whioli is always carried by a Gaddi 
when sbepkerding his flocks. Then there is the worship of altars. 
An autar is the spirit of a person who has died childless and causes 
sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person dons clothes, which 
are made for him with a silver image of the deceased, and he then 
worships the autar idol (which is always set up near a stream).* **' 

The clothes and image are worn in token of the deceased.^^ 
Ai^tars are said to have been admitted inlo the category of the deities 
owing to their evil influences on men and women. They are propiti- 
ated also on the Amdwas and Puranm^shi days. 

Autors also appear in dreams and warn people that they will carry 
them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in such a case 
jamamudla is performed, 4 halts, offerings of ghunganidn (boiled maize), 
nettle baths, and bran bread being offered four times by night. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batdl is the sprite of 
springs, rivers and wells, and hhicheri, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of 
8uhdl{inOBs), 3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour- 
sheep are offered to him. 

To joginis or rook spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a 
loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3^ pieces of dhup, 
and a she-goat are offered with prayers. Bdhshanis and bandsats 
would seem to be the same as joginis. Chungu is the demon found 
on walnut and mulberry trees and under the karangora shrub. He is 
worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora (handle of a plough), almonds, 
grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos with his eflSgy in flour (a basket on 
his back), a four-cornered lamp of flour on the bread, and apiece of 
dhup, 

Ounga^ the disease-spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a 
tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. 
Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick, is made, and the 
deity taken into the cattle-shed where he is worshipped by the sacred 
fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are offered and some 
eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than one or 
the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. Kailu is, 
it seems, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 chahlis, (the copper coin of Ohamba) 
with her necklace in the name of Kailu, Two or three months after 
delivery the parohit, with the woman, worships the demon by putting 
up a large stone under a walnut or kainth tree, which is sanctified by 
reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat (which 
may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by making an 
incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 2^ 
yards wide by 9 or 12 yards long, and chaklis and some bread are also 
offered to the demon. 

Finally the woman tastes a piece of grur, and places it on the cloth, 
which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and 


* When first set up the idol is worshipped with prayers and the sacrifice of a he-goat or 

cheep. Dhain and Ichkhm axe also placed before it and then eaten by the a’uiar's relativea. 
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purified m the same way before being worn. The ceremony may be 
nerformed ab the woman s house, in which case the cloth alone is use/as a 
Symbol ^ the deity. The goat is returned to its owner with the four 

diyer'; bSly Ult 

reaping should be begun on the lucky days— 
Thursday. If the wheat does not grow on a terrLed 
IS «ot pat on It again that year until a goat has been 
sacii6oed there, and neglect of this rule will result in a death in the 
family. When new ground is to be broken up the parohit must be asked 
to name the day and a he-goat sacrificed before the plough is put to it. 
Hut instead of this sacrifice, some people take four young girls to the spot 
and there wash their feet, mark their foreheads with red and give th?m 
gur to eat b^ore they begin to plough. And the first fruits of such land 
are always offered to the deota before being used. The godlings associ- 
^ed with chinia, maize, wheat, pulse and barley are Devif Dhaund 
Kailung, Kathura Nag and Sandholu Nag respectivdy. ^ 

number, viz., the Basua on 1st BaisAkh. 
the Pat^u on 1st Bh^on, the Sair on IstAssauj, the Lahori (or Lohri) 
on 1st Mdgh, and the Dholru on 1st Ghet. The dates of the Shibr^t 
(m PHdgan on varymg dates) and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. 

The first four festiyals are celebrated by games and dances, but thefe 

are (hfferences. At ^e Basua pindzns or fiour cakes are eaten with aki 
and honey. At the Patroru a cake of a vegetable called siul is eaten ; 

only young girls dance. At the Sair 6a5r«is are cooked; and at the 

Lohn hUchrz or rice and dal. At the Holi Tchaddaa (parched maize) are 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called barn held 
songs being also sung. At the Dholrn again pim,diris are eaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to be no annual ieasi 6f 
dead, bhiva and the Devis are sacrificed to on a Shibratri, 

T worship are : — Chet, pilgrimages to Bawan and 

Jawalaji in Kang^. 

Bhadon and Asauj pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, Hari-har. 
Lakshmi Hevi, Ganesh, Kailung— all in Brahmaur ; and in Bhddon only, 
as a rale^ to Mam Malieslia. Shiva is not worshipped at any particular 
season* 

The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly H41is, KoHs, Lohdrs and Rihd- 
ras, With a few Sippis and Bddhis. All these are described in their 
proper places. An obscure group is the Bardru, sometimes called Bbdts, 
who are described as Gaddis, and hold among them the same position 
as Brahmans do among other Hindus. The name appears to be connected 
With barari, a thorny shrub, 

* salutations are as follows : — Among Brahmins, namaaMr 

to Brahmans from ethers, pairi pauna to which they reply asir hachan. 
BAjputs givey to one another and receive it from those beneath them • 

responding with ram ram. Khatris, Thdkurs and Rathls offer luarU to 
one another and receive it from the low-castes, giving in reply ram ram. 

Gxsass, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Gapoob, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 
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Gadha (?) sliepHerd, cowherd ; also called rawdnri in Peshd,war. 

Gadhi, a term of contempt said to be applied by Nihangs (Akdilis) to ^ose 
who smoke, 

Gadhiok, a tribe small in numbers, but intelligent aad enterprising, found in 
a few villages of the Central Salt Range, Their traditions assert 
that their ancestor Mahta Ohandd Rai came from Mathrd to Delhi and 
entered the Mughal service under Bdbar, who employed him with Rdja 
Mai Janjua to drain the eastern Dhanni tract in the Salt Range. 
Gharka Kassar and Sidhar Manhds afterwards aided them to colonise 
the tract, and Bdbar granted Ohandu Rai a percentage in the revenue of 
the Dhanni and other tracts in the Salt Range.^ Humdydn granted 
Kdli orK'ilik Dd.s, son of Chandu Rai, a sanad ^ (dated 1554) of 30,000 
iajikds for the improvement of the Kahun tract and the family also 
received sanads from Akbar and Anrangzeb. In the latter^s reign one 
branch of the tribe was converted to Islam, but most of its members 
are still Hindus, Gadhiok is said to be a corruption of gaddi^hok, 
OQ its ancestors having presented 31 gaddis at a Jiukdi (the announce- 
ment of the presents brought at a wedding). * The Gadhiok usually 
marry among themselves, but some intermarry with Elhatris of the 
B^ri group, though never with Bunj4his. In neither case is widow 
marriage allowed. Their Brahmans are of the Nauli got and at a 
boy's munnan or head-shaving the father or head of the family himself 
decapitates a goat with a sword and gives the head, feet and skin to the 
Naule parohits of the tribe, though they do not eat flesh and other 
Brahmans would not touch snoh offerings. The skin, etc., are sold. 
A similar observance is in vogue at the investiture. Gadhioks 

eat flesh at weddings, a usage contrary to local Hindu custom; At 
the munnan of a first-born son the custom found among some other 
Hhatris is followed and the mother flees to the house of a neighbour 
who plays the part of her parents. Her husband would bring her back 
again, and remarry her by the dtvhaja or ^second wedding ’ which costs 
about half as much as the first. Gadhioks avoid touching weighing 
scales, t at least in theory, and also usury, but one or two familie^ not 
admitted to be descendants of K4li D4s or true Gadhioks, have no such 
scruple. No Gadhiok will wash, set out on a journey or begin a new 
task on a Thursday — the day on which their ancestor left his original 
home. Hindu Gadhioks eat and drink with Khatris ; Muhammadans 
with any Muhammadan save a Moohi or Musalii. The latter style them- 
selves Shaikh : while the Hindus generally use the title of Mahta, but 
the family of Dalwdl is styled Diw4n, Mulr^j, one of its members having 
been governor of Hazara under the Sikhs, The samddh of K4li D4s 
7 ^ conspicuous object at Hallar Hah4r. The Gadhioks have many 
hahxta^ apparently in a down-country dialect, and now claim R^iput 
origin or status, but they are probably of EZhatri extraction as their 
intermarriage with that caste shows. 


Ginf, a Baloch clan 

Oabun, or Jadun, 
PatMns found 


(agrioultural) found in ShAhpur : see also nnder Garfi. 

as they are called indifferently, are a tribe of 
in HazAra and in Attook. They claim descent from 


B£gh4-8a£^ SslabUshed at Kallar K«h4r by 


f Implying that retail trade is considered derogatory. 


I 
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Sarliang, a great-grandson of Gharghuslit, two of whose sons fled, they 
because of a blood feud to the mountains of Ohaoli and Hazd,ra. 
It is almost certain that the J adun are not of Indian origin ; though it 
has been suggested that in their name is preserved the name of Jd,du 
or Yiidu, the founder of the Rajput Y^dubansi dynasty, many of 
whose descendants migrated from Guzer^t some 1,100 years before 
Christ, and were afterwards supposed to be found in the hills of Kd^bul 
and^ £!anddhar. They occupy all the south-eastern portion of the 
territory between the Peshawar and Hazara borders, and the southern 
slopes of Mahd;ban, having been assigned their present lands in the 
eastern Sama after Malik Ahmad and the Kashi chiefs of the Afghans had 
defeated the Dilaz^k. And when Jahdngir finally crushed the Dilazak, 
they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottdb^d. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karlugh Turks by Saiyid JaMl 
B^ba they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about a 
hundred years later they took theBagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazak who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country 
their Hassazai clan deprived the Karrdl of a portion of the Nil^n valley. 
They are divided into three main clans, Sd.l^r, Mansur, and Hassanzai, 
of which the last is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and 
has lost all connection with the parent tribe, having even forgotten 
its old Pashtu language, Bellew made them a Gakkha? clan, but 
this appears to be quite incorrect. The true Pathdns of Hazjira call 
them mldtar or mercenaries, from the Pashtu equivalent for lakhan or 
one who girds his loins In Hazdira a S&l&r occupy the Rajoia plain ; 
the Manstir are found in Maugal and in and round Nawanshahr; while 
the Hassanzais reside in Dhamtaur and the adjacent villages, and in 
the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The two former tribes keep up a slight 
connection with the Path^ns to the west of the Indus, and a few can 
still speak Pashtu, After they bad obtained a footing to the east of 
the Indus, in Hazai'a, these three tribes elected a Hassanzai of Dhamtaur 
to the Zffedn-ship, and his son succeeded him, but the chiefship is now 
in abeyance, though the family is still looked up to. In this part the 
Durrdni rule was quite nominal and the Jadun s of Hazdra only paid 
them a horse, a falcon or two and a small sum of money as tribute. 

GadWab, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gao, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GAof, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Gagra, a small caste, for the most part Mussalmdn, and chiefly found 
in the central districts. They wander about catching and eating 
vermin, but their hereditary occupation is that of catching, keeping, 
and applying leeches; and they are often called Jukera, from jonh^ a 
^ leech/ They also make matting ^ and generally work in grass and 
straw, *and in some parts the coarse sacking used fgr bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by 
them. The Muhammadan G^gras marry by nikah. They seem to 
fulfil some sort of functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on 
those occasions. It is said that they worship B^la Shdh, the Ohtihra 
guru. Also called G^gri or Gegri and Jokharu. 

Gagrah, a clan (agricultui*al) fouod in Multfin. 
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G-agbbLj a M.aliaTan3a4aii Nai converted from Hiadtiismj in Karndl. 

Gahi, see under 

Gakkha]^^ an important Maliamniadan tribe, found in Jlielum, Rawal- 
pindi and Hazd^ra. Regarding the Gakkhars in the first-named district 
Mr. W. S. Talbot writes : — 

The Gakkhars, though not numerically important, are in other respects 
one of the most prominent tribes in the Jhelum district, and in social 
position amongst the Musalcodns of the tract share with the Janjudi 
the honour of the first place : in popular estimation indeed they seem to 
rank a little higher than even the Janjuds. They are almost entirely 
confined in this district to the Jhelnm tahsil, where they hold the bulk 
of the Khuddar circlo, with a good many villages in the Maiden : else- 
where they are found in any numbers only in the RdiWalpindi and 
Hazd>ra districts. 

Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to their descent from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters : though it has now been adopted and improved upon by 
some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim descent from 
Alexander himself ! Mr. A. Brandreth * * * § adopted the local tradition, that 
the Gakkhars ^ cam© from Persia through Kashmir,’ which is still the 
claim of the majority of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of 
General Cunningham are set forth at length in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports, II, pp. 22 to S3, ^ to which the curious must be 
referred for the detailed reasous on which he bases his conclusion, that 
the Gakkhars represent the ^savage Gargaridae ’ of Dionysius the 
Geographer, (who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of the great Yuechi Scythians, who entered India from 
the North-West in the early centuries of the Christian era. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson t notices with approval Mr. Thomson’s comment t 
on Cunningham’s theory ; ^though the Turanian origin of the Gakkhars 
is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory is merely a plausible 
surmise. On the whole there seems to be little use in going beyond the 
sober narrative of Perishta, who represents the Gakkhars as a brave 
and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, and 
much given to polyandry and infanticide.^ 

As already indicated, the story of most of the Gakkhars is that they are 
descended from Kaigohar or Kaigw4r Shah, ofth0Kai4ni§ family once 
reigning in Ispahan : that they conquered Kashmir and Tibet, and ruled 
those countries for many generations, but were eventually driven back to 
K4bal whence they entered the Punjab in company with Mahmdd 
Ghaznavi early in the 11th Century : this story is rejecbed by Ibbetson, 

* Jhelum Settlement Report, § 48. 

■}* Punjab Census Report, 1881, § 463. 

X § 57, Jhelum Settlement Report. 

§ It ie not possible to obtain satisfactory information regarding this wordl The city of 
Kayau was the capital of Kai Kayus, Kai Kubad, and Kai Khastu j and some eay thiat the 
Gaikhafs call themselves KayAni because they claim descent from the^e three kings. 
Others say that the Mughals proper, and especially the Ohughatfcaa and QizilbAshes, are 
KayAnis j and that the Gakkhars call themselves KanAni ot Oanaanltes beoanse they claim 
descent from Jacob and Joseph who lived in Canaan $ and that it is this word wbich has 
been misrdad KayAni. * . < 
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because on Ferisbta’s showing a Gakldiar army resisted Mahmfid : and 
that it is at any rate certain, that they held their present possessions long 
before the Muhammadan invasion of India ; on the other side it will be 
of interest to notice briefly below the contentions of the most prominent 
member of the tribe of the present time, the late KhSn Bahadur Rdjd, 
Jahd,nddd Khd,n, E. A, C., who has made a most painstaking study of 
the original authorities : it must be noted, however, that, particularly m 
the exactness of the references to the authorities cited by him, there is 
something wanting, owing to his omission to supply further information 
asked for : his views are as follows ; — 


All the historians before the time of Ferishta agree that the Kho- 
khars, not the Gakkhars, killed Shahdb-ud-din Ghori. Ferishta cer- 
tainly confused these two tribes, in other cases ; thus he frequently 
refers to Shekha and Jasrat as Gakkhay chiefs; there are no such 
names in the Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as 
father and son in the genealogy of the Khokhars : ^e tree given in the 
vernacular settlement report of the Gujrit district, by Mirza Azim Beg, 
1865. (rabagdf-i-Afchari, pp. 18, 19, 12']^ 147 and 600; Bauzal-ut- 
TdWrin, EUiot, I, p. 301; MuntaJehib-ut-TawariJch, p. 18; Ibn-i-Asir, 
Elliot, II, p. 433 ; Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, pp. 128-4, etc.) 

Ferishta’s account of the Gakkhars as a tribe of wild barbarians, 
without either religion or morality, practising polyandry and infanti- 
cide is a literal translation from the Arabic of Ibn-i-Asir, an earlier 
historian, who was there, however, writing of the wild tri^s in the 
hills to the west of Peshdwar, and not of the Gakkhars : the chapter in 
Ibn-i-Asir immediately following deals with the murder of Shahdl>ud- 
^n by the Gakkhars Thence perhaps the mistake ; or i^enshta may have 
borne a grudge agkinst the Gakkhars, who are ^aid by Inm to have 
uSeatfd an ancestor of his own named Hindu Sh6h. (Hn-i-Asir, 

t. 82 Elliot, XII, Ferishta, p. 159). r +i. • 

Gaiihar Sh4h, aZius KaigwAr Sh4h, is mentioned as one of,the pinn- 
cipal followers of Mahmdd of Ghazni. {Iqhahiama-z-Jahangirt, p. 109; 

^ Tbl ^Lt"!.f’theSdu title of « RAjA” has been teken as evidence that 
fl, A Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect ; but up to comparatively 
recent times' the Gakkhay chiefs used the title of Sulfcdn. Some sanads 
f Xa ^ffhal emperors are cited, and other evidence, but the refer- 
fncts Si not be given,* as it is certain that the title of Sultdn was 

^°lXLa pSi^s History o> the Pd.rsis*v- 27, it is said that a i=si^ation 
of Persians to China, under a son of Yazdezard, took place in the 7th 
cAutuJ?^ it is suggested that this was the occasion when the ancestors 
oMh^ tribe settle! in Tibet : an old M.S. pedigree-table produced shows 
a Sult&n Tazdajar some 45 generations back. 

An officer who knew the Gakkhars well_ wrote of them ; Some 
of theh principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and show 
XL VoWt, thAir hivh origin and breeding' ; another says: 'They 
aX^essentiaUy the gentlemen and anstocracy of the (RAw^pindi) 
• . The Gakkhars still bear manjr traces of their .high 

in’ their bearing, and in the estimation m which they are held 


Yol. I, Karatoj citing the ^end Av$sta^ I, cccxxxvit 
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The Crakhhar clans» 


tlLroTigliouii the district/ Mr. Thomson wrote o£ them : ^ Physically the 
Gakkhars are not a lar^e-limbed race, but they are compact, sinewy, 
and vigorous. They make capital soldiers, and it has been stated on 
(rood authority that they are the best light cavalry in Upper India. 
They are often proud and self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly 
well-mannered.^ All this does them no more than justice ; and to any- 
one who knows them well, the statement that as late as the 18th 
century they were wild barlDarians, without religion or morality, is in 
itself almost incredible. R4jd. Jahd.nd:id Khdn seems to have succeeded 
in tracing the libel to its origin : he shows also that they have 
sometimes been confused with the Khokhars ;* but it cannot be said that 
his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very convincing : 
in the matter of the assassination of Shah^b-ud-din Ghori, the his- 
torians who state that he was killed by the Gakkhars at Dhamiakin 
this district are supported by a strong local tradition. 

Clans and Mandis. — The Gakkhars have split into many branches, of 
which the most important in this district are the Admdl, the Iskandrd,! 
and the Bugid.1, who occupy most of the Khuddar circle ; a smaller 
clan named Pirozd-l hold a few villages close to Jhelum ; and a still 
smaller branch, the Tuli^l (which is little esteemed, and with which the 
other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates on the river near 
Dina. The clan-names are in all cases derived from those of the com- 
mon ancestors : the principal seats or mother villages of each branch are 
called Mandis, of which there are six generally recognised in the Jhelum 
district : Sult^upur (Admal) * Lehri and Bakrdla (Iskandr^l) ; Domeli, 
Padhri, and Baragowdh (Bugidil) : Bheth and Salih^l, formerly flourish* 
ing mantis of the Bugidil, are now decayed. 

Character . — Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not 
much to add to what has already been said : pride of race is very strong 
in them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers! 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they are 
almost always in a most unprosper ous condition, being much wanting 
in industry and thrift : their most unpleasing characteristic is their in- 
tense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter feuds, and some- 
times to murder. 


Misiory first settlement of the tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abri^m in SulMnpur, under the Lehri hills : thence 
they spread over the Elhuddar, soutliwards towards the river, and as 
far as Landi Patti to the west, being constantly opposed by the Janjuds 
who were almost invariably defeated and ejected ; in his first invasion 
of India Bdibar took the part of the Janjtids, and with them defeated 
H^ti Khdn, the great Gakkbar chief of Pharwd.la, but in a subsequent 
invasion made friends with the Gakkhars and procured from them an 
auxiliary force. When B^bar's son, Hum^yun, was in A. D. 1542 
ousted by Sher Sh^h, the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the 
exile: to bridle their pride Sher Sh4h built the huge fort of KohtSs, 
a^ut ten miles from Jhelum : and in the constant warfare that followed 
the Gakkhar country was terribly harried, but the tribe was never sub- 
dued, and cn Humd.yun-'s return to power began to grow powerful. 


to b! A* ‘ Gakld»T9 
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Their subsequent history until the rise of Sultdn " Muqarrab Klh^n, 
about 1740 A. D., chiefly concerns other districts ; he was an Adm4l 
chief of the Rawalpindi district; and claimed to rule the whole of the 
tract from Attook to the Ohendb ; the Domeli Bugi4ls however did not 
acknowledge his pretensions, and on his defeat by the Sikhs at Gujr^t, 
they at once rebelled, captured Muqarrab Kh4n and murdered him. The 
usual internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans fell in turn 
an easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill man4is were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the beginning 
of the British rule: in 1849 the Gakkhars nearly all took the losing 
side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions and dignities, 
falling on evil days, from which they have only extricated themselves 
by the readiness with which they have since taken employment under 
Government.^^* 

In Hazd,ra the Gakkhars have had a still more chequered history. 
Descended from Fateh Kh4n, founder of Khdiupur, to whom the hills of 
Kh4npur as well as those of the Karr^l and Dhfind were entrusted by 
his grandfather Sult4n Sarang Khd.n about the end of the 16th century, 
the Ghakkars could not keep the Karr^l and Dhtind tribes under control 
during the decline of the Mughal dynasty. Under Durrfini rule how- 
ever they were given charge of the lower parts of Hazdra, their chief 
Snlt4n J4far Khan being famous for his uprightness. But Sirdar Hari 
Singh drove them from their lands and they were not reinstated till 
1868-72, when they recovered almost the whole of the Khdnpur tract. 

Qajja, au agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, 

Gal, a J4t clan (agriculcural) found in Amritsar and Mult4n. 

Galbaha, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Galbab, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Galwateah, a J4t,olan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Gandapur : A Path4n tribe of Ushtarani (Saiyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by afBliation some offshoots of the Shir^ni, 
the Mflshezai section of the Ghur^ushti Path^ns, and the K^nizai sec- 
tion of the Ytisufzai tribe. They hold the whole of the north-western 
part of trans-Indus Dera Ismail east of T4nk and south of the Nila Koh 
ridge of the Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting 
on the Sulaim^ins to the west ; and the town of KuMchi is their head- 
quarters. They were originally a poor pawindah .and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Ism4£l Path^na. 
They reached the height of their prosperity about the middle of the 
18th century, but lost their eastern possessions some seventy years later, 
they being confiscated by Naw£b Muhammad Kh4n, the Saddozai 
governor of Leiah. They still engage in the pawindah traffic, ^hey 
are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khan has but 
little power. Mr. St. George Tucker thus described their sections: — • 

The Gandapurs profess to be all descended from one or two original 
ancestors, but there is no doubt, as in most similar cases, that other 

* Farther information will be found in Hr. Brandreth’s Jhelum Settlement Report, 1865 
ss 55 to 58; Mr. Thomson’a Settlement Beport, 1883, §57: and in Punjab Government 
• Seleetione, Nev> 8»rie8, No. XXm,lSS7, 
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Gandhi^Gangushahu 

tribes and families have been associated with them from time to time^ 
who all claim now to be of the original stock. They are divided into 
six main divisions or nallahs {valleys*). Most of these nallaha have a 
single generic name^ covering all the men of that nallaJi ; but there are 
also joint nallahs^ in which two altogether distinct sections are combined, 
each having a generic name of its own. The hereditary chiefship 
rested at first with the Brahimzai nallah^ but the Brahimzais having 
been very much weakened by losses in a fight against the Bdibars, the 
chiefship was transferred some 200 years ago to the IIamrd»nzai, who 
have retained it ever since. Az^d Klb^n was the first Hamr^nzai Khdn. 
It was in his time that the Gandapors seized Takw^ra from the 
Driskhels. Kuldchi was soon afterwards settled by fugitive Baloch 
from Dera Fateh Kh^n, from whom it obtained its name. These 
eventually returned to their own country, and Kul^chi became the head 
town of the Gandapurs^\ 

Gandhi, a tribe^ which seems to be chiefly found in the same tract with 
the M^ngat. 

GANDHfLA, fern. -AN, a low vagrant tribe, said by Elliott to be a few degrees 
more respectable than the B^warias,^^ though in the Punjab their posi- 
tions are perhaps reversed. They wander about bare-headed and bare- 
footed, beg, work in grass and straw, catch quails, clean and sharpen 
knives and swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They are said 
to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep donkeys, and even engage 
in trad© in a small way. It is said that in some parts they lead about 
performing bears ; but this, is doubtful. They have curious traditions 
which are reported from distant parts of the Province, regarding a king- 
dom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem inclined to 
place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not to wear 
shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

Ganbu, a small clan found in Jind. Tt has hahhuds at Mddpur, and at 
these it worships jatheras at weddings and on the Diw^li. 

GlNDf, OQ© who extracts and sells otto {itr), whereaN the atdr makes ^araU 
not itr» 

Gandia, a tribe of found in Dera Gh^zi Kh^n. Like the Ohd,ndia Baloch 
they present offerings to the descendants of Shd.mji, though Muhammad- 
ans, and are also called Bang Eangia. See under Gosain and Ohhabih- 
w^la. 

Gang, a tribe which, like the Munds, is generally reckoned as Aw^n, though 
the leaders of the admittedly Aw^ns do nob allow the claim, lb is sur- 
rounded by AwAns on all sides and may be an affiliated clan (see Jhelum 
Gazetteer, 1904, p. 101). 

Gaijgah, a SAX (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gango, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Gangushahi. — A Sikh sect, founded by Gangu cr Gangadds, a Basi 
Khatri of Garhshankar. Sikh history relates that he presented four 
pice weight of gur — all his worldly wealth— to his Gnrti, Amardds, and 
was sent to preach in the hill country. He founded a shrine at Daun 
nearKharar, and his great-grandson, Jowdhir Singh, founded one of still 
. greater fame at Khatkar Kaldn in Jullundur. Mabt Bhagat of 

O/, the thoke among tha'Meog.' ” ' 
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Oa/iy-—~Gdrd. 


Malifsar was another celebrated leader of this sect, 'ITia G-angashd.his 
possess Guru Amar Dds’ bed and having refused initiation from Guru 
Govind Singh were excommuaicated by him.* 

Ganj, a J&% clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

Ganj-bakhshi. — A Sikh sect, few in numbers, of which nothing is known, t 
except that Ganj-bakhsh was a faqir of Gurd&spur who received a 
blessing from Guru Amar D^isJ. 

Gamwan, a clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

Gaswanbn, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ganwen, a clan found in the centre of Shuj^b^d tahsil, Multfin district, 
where they settled from Delhi in Mughal mmes. 


GiiNWABf, a 36.% clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Gab ok GIeh and Samal oe Samil. — ^T he two factions into which the Pathdns 
and other tribes of the North-West Frontier were, and to some extent 
still are, divided. Many legends designed to explain the origin of 
these factions are current. When Rd.]d,, mas an old tradition, ruled 
in the modern North-West Frontier Province bis wazir Gomal governed 
Balochist^n as far as Wazlristdn as his viceroy. Gomal had two 
nephews, Sdmal and G^Lrh, between whom the country was divided. 
Hence S^mal comprises the Spin and Tor gund tribes bordering on 
Khost in Afghd,nistdpa, and the ZakkA Khel, Aka Khel, Sih Pai, Qamrai, 
the Tamam Khatak of Tird,h, the Afridi country, and generally speaking 
all the tribes of the KoMt and Bannu districts. Gdr or G&h 
comprises the Qamar Khel, Kdki Khel, Adi Khel,Aya Khel, and many 
villatres of the Orakzai, Mds^zai, Mula Khel, Mushtai, Bazotai, Alisher- 
zai *etc. According to Cockerell these factions are not now of much 
importance, having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between 
Sunni and Shi’a, but Major James writing in 1870 described the feud 
between them as still very strong and bitter and merely supplemented 
by that between the two sects. He assigned to the Sdmil half the 
Orakzai and Bangash, the Mohmand, Malik-d£n Khel, Sipdh (Sih Pai) 
and Kamr, with the Zakkd, Akd and Adam Khels of the Afridis, and 
to the G4r the rest of the Orakzai and Bangash and the Khalil, with 
the Kdki and Qambar Khels of the Afridis. The tradition, accepted 
by Ibbetson, that the factions originated in the fratricidal enmity of the 
two sons of the ancestor of the Bangash, who were called Bun-kash 
or ‘ root-destroyers ' on that account, derives support from the fact 
that the two great branches of the Bangash are called G^ri and 
Sdimilzai, but how the feud spread as far north as the Mohmands and 
Khalils does not appear. 


GAEi, Garrd, a term applied to or person whose parents were 

of different castes, in the Hill States, especially to the issue ot a 
Muhammadan Rdjput by a wife of another caste [? whether^^parrz^ of 
Jammfi] (2). A village of Gaur Brahmans converted to Muhammadanism 


* Maclagan, § 87. vi, t r. iSt 

J Auother^QanjbakhsIi, a Muhauunadaii, has a shrine outside the BhAJi 

Gate at BahoTe. 
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Oaraliioai-^Gathdnah. 


in Gurgdon call tlietiiselvea Gaur Shaikhs but are styled Gd^a by their 
neighbours, and a proverb says • 

Khet mei^jdrd gdnw men Gdrdy 

As coarse grass tends to spread in the field, so a GdT& tries to 
convert Lis fellows/’ 

(3). In Karii41 the descendant of a Edjput by a widow (of his own or 
any other caste) married by karewa is called Gdra. 

" Gaualwal, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gaedbzi, a branch of the Hnsaini Hattids, also called BAghdadi. They 
once owned a large part of the Sarai Sidhu tahsil of MnltAn. The 
Zaidia are an offshoot of the Gardezis. (See The Rojoee of the 
N.-W. P. of India, Vol. I, p. 125). ^ 

Gi^iEfj an ArAini clan (agricultnral) found in Amritsar. 

Gaeewal^ an important tribe in LudhiAna^ which claims to be of sdH 
or gentle status. Hindu GarewAl are also found in Montgomery. 

Gabh, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gabhab, a JAf clau (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

a non-PathAn tribe which with the TorwAls holds the SwAt KohistAn. 
The Garhwis speak a language of their own called Garhwf. See under 
■ TotwAl. 

Gaeno, an ArAfjgi clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gawi, or GAdi, a small class of milkmen and cultivators in KarnAl, known 
as Gaddi in Delhi. 


GABKf, a low caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, mostly Hindu 
who have their head*c[aarters in Jamtnu but are not infrequently found 
m the BajwAt, or plain country under the Jammu hills, in SiAlkot. 
According to Sir Dunlop Smith the G Arris are perhaps hardly ‘ actors ' 
or ‘ mountebanks,^ but rather wandering minstrels like the MirAsfs 
only they do not keep to one place like the latter. They stroll about 
in very small bands and do not visit tho Punjab proper. They gener- 
ally visit the RAjput villages in the Sialkot and Zaffarwal tahsils about 
tbe time ^ the hharif harvest, very rarely at the raU. They say 
hey are Hindus, ^ but their standing is low and their religious beliefs 
Me hazy. 1 hey invariably have a zither-like instrument called a hinq. 

speak the Dogar dialect, which the JAts do not understand, an^ 
their songs generally relate to a great ancestress, the recital of whose 
history is said to have a wonderful effect on the women. They occasion- 
ally dance to the.r own singing. They are not at all, criminal, and 
their women are fairly respeote,ble. They marry within the tribe only. 

Gat, a Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gatab, a JAt olan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Gathwala (from paiha, a burden) A JAt tribe, once carriers by trade. 
H holds 10 villag^ in tahsil J£nd, whither they migrated from 

^ ^ They h!ve BairAgis 

GaIhahah, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar,. 
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I 

G*aur, a variant of Gd.vr or Grabr, ^unbeliever' among the Balooh. The 
Gaur gave their name to the town of Gaur^ni ( Dames' Popular Poetry 
of the BalocheSy p. 1 63) • Cf also Gibari and Gabr. 

Gatj?., a group of the Brahmans, confined almost entirely to the eastern 
districts, the Punjab Himalayas and the sub-montane as far west as 
Gujrdt. The Gaurs are generally divided into two classes, adh-- or pure 
Gaurs, and gattas who are of illegitimate descent. In the Delhi 
territory the latter class appears to be called Dhaeuksa or Doghla. In 
Sirmtir State the ctdfe-Gaurs are said not to intermarry with the gattas. 
The adEfe-Gaurs are themselves sub-divided into chitti and kali kanthi^ 
wdlds^ or ^ wearers of white and black rosaries/ a division which is 
undoubtedly sectarian. Trans-Giri in this State the highest section of 
the Brahmans (and apparently Gaurs) is the Pabuch which does not 
intermarry with the Bh^ts though its members may eat food cooked 
by Bhdt girls, yet may not eat it if cooked by a Pabuch. On the 
other hand a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his own 
section if she has been married to a Bh^t* The Pabuch refrain from 
killing any animal and from eating flesh. 

The Gaurs are divided into 36 sdsans^ or sections which appear to 
be exogamous, and every Brahman group similarly divided/as are the 
Pakaxtts, may be taken to be of Gaur origin. It is not at all improbable 
that the Khandiwdl Brahmans are also a branch of the Gaurs.t 

The Tagas of Karn^l are certainly Gaurs who have taken to cultiva- 
tion, and so apparently are the criminal Td.gus also. 

The Gaurs of Hiss^r say they came originally from Bengal, 
but more probably they came as parohits or family priests of the various 
immigrant tribes among whom they are settled. t As elsewhere they 
are fed on the 13th day after death, but will not take offerings of black 
colour ^dld dan), nor those made at eclipses {grahn kd dan or on a 
Saturday. They will however accept offerings not only from agricul- 
tural tribes but also from Kh^tis, Kumh^rs, Lohars, Nais, Bairdgis 
and Jogis, though not from Ohuhr^s or Cham^ps. The ^reat majority 
of them have, like the S^rsut, adopted agriculture and are not "directly 
engaged in religious functions. The Gaur is held in peculiarly low 
estimation by the people, apart from his religious status. See also 
Gautam. 

Gaxj^.wah — (G aurai or Gaulai appears to be a synonym in Gurg^on)— a 
term applied generally to any Kdjputs, who have lost rank by practising 
harewa,% In Delhi however they form a distinct clan, and though both * 
they and the Ohauh^n permit widow remarriage, they are looked upon 
as a separate tribe. They are described as noisy and quarrelsome, but 

* The term sdsan means originally a grant of land and is still used in that sense in Chamha 
(Gazetteer, p. 131), and in Mandi (Gaseiteer^ p. 20), The process by which the term sdsan 
came to mean a section of a caste is obscure. The Brahminicai gotras are of course still 
preserved by the i^aup and appear to cross-divide the sdsans. Both sdsans and gotras are 
further sub' divided into^ countless als. Thus the Gaur ‘sub-tribe^ (adt or jdt) contains an * 
at called Indauria, ‘ from Indaur ’ who are by gotra Bharadwaj and parohits of the Loh^n 
J4ts. The vagueness of the Brahmans in *iurg4on as to their als and gots is however 
astcmishing ; Qurgaon Settl&tnent Bep., 1872-88, p. 32. 
ir HissAr Gazetteer ^ J 9G4, p, 78. 

± Cf, the note on p. 310 i^fra where it is pointed out that Guda^^^Thanesar. 

I CA 
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sturdy iu build, and clanuisTi in disposition— in contrast to the Ohauh^n. 

In GrurgdiOn they are confined almost wholly to the Palwal tahsil; a 
few are Muhammadans, but the majority are Hindus. 

Gaxjtam(a), a zdt or group of Brahmans owning a few villages in Gurg^on, 
where they are represented by a single got, the Maithal, which has 
52 als. The Gautam appears to rank below the Gaur, for the latter 
will smoke from the same huqqa as a Gaur, but in smoking with a 
Gautam or Ohaur^sia will remove the mouthpiece and use his hand in 
its stead. Gaurs too will drink from a Gautam^s brass vessel, but not 
from his earthenware, whereas, they say, a Gautam will drink from a 
Gaur’s. But the Gautama deny this. 

Gawar, see Gw^r. Also a rustic, a clown, an ignorant person : fern. -n£. 
Punjabi Piety,, p. 375, 

Gawaria, a small J^t got (? from gai, cow), found in tahsil Jind. 

GAWAsf, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GAZAB,=Dhobi. 

Gazdab, a cla'U (agricultural) found in Multto. 

Gazzi, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gedbi, see under Gidri, 

Gnof, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gbblan, an Ardiij. clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gblan, (1) a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan; (2) an Ardii; clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GETiUK? A, ^ virtuous ones,’ a Buddhist order founded about A. D. 1420 by 
Tsonkhapa, the first Grand L4ma of Gahldan, and now found chiefly in 
Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi L4mas belong to it. The monks 
are bound to celibacy, and certainly refrain from marriage, though in 
the years of their novitiate they are said to be by no means immaculate. 
Their outward mark is a yellow cap. 

The founder Tsonkhapa belonged to a school of reformers of whom 
Bromston (pron. Tomton) is the best known (circ. 1150). Bromston 
lived in the Ki monastery and the tradition of his residence there 
was preserved till the time of Csoma de Kosroes, about 1820, but 
it was lost during the Dogra War in 1842. Mr. Francke thinks that 
de Kosroes rightly identified Ki with the celebrated Hons of Evasgengs 
(pron. R^reng). Bromston’s name is preserved in Bromston-chu 
(Tomton-chu) and Bromstonsna, * the stream and rock of Bromston ’ 
near Ki. He apparently founded the Kadempa sect in the E4reng 
monastery and either there or at Ki Tsonkhapa studied his works* 
and inaugurated a new reformation. His object was to restore the 
ancient Buddhist faith and purify it from Tantraism. His brethren 
were to be celibates and use no wine. He even attempted to restore 
the priestly garb of the ancient Indo-Buddhist church, and to this 
day the Gelukpa novices {yetshul) wear nothing but yellow, at least 
in Spiti : but Ltodism as usual proved too strong and though probably 
the dress of the whole community was yellow the distinctive colour 


♦ Tsongkhapa eliimaated the rgm, the Sanskrit Tantra from the’*Kagi^r, whereas the 
Hiagmapa still accept it. ® * . 
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is now red^ but a fully initiated brother (gelang) still wears yellow 
in his cap and girdle, aod on high festivals monks of high degree 
wear yellow silk coats underneath their red shawls. To some extent 
Tsonkhapa^s reforms produced a higher moral standard, and the 
Gelukpas are in name celibate everywhere, though probably not proof 
against temptation in the polyandrous homes where their summers 
are spent. In Spiti they do not even profess to be teetotalers. 
The Ki, Lhao(t)pai Gonpa near Dankhar, and T^bo monasteries in 
Spiti belong to this order, and Ki keeps up an intimate connexion 
with Tibet, those of its monks who aspire to high rank being obliged tp 
qualify at the dGnvai Khamszan monastery in Tashi Lunpo near 
Shigatze which is ruled by the Panchan L^ma, the acknowledged head 
of the order. 

Gbndas, a small J^t tribe or got found in tahsils Sangrdr and D^dri of Jind* 
Its name is said to be derived either from ganddsa^ an axe, or Gendw^s, 

. a village in tahsil Hiss^r. 

Ghag, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghagah, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Ghagrah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghagheel, a woman who wears a petticoat, a respectable woman. Bat cf. 
Gagrel. 

Ghai, Gahi, a caste of grass-cutters found in Kdngra Proper and in Nfirpur, 
where they also ply rafts and skins on the Beas. Apparently also 
called GhAsi. 

Ghallu, a tribe found in the south-west corner of the Multdn district^ since 
the Avn^i-Ahhari was compiled. It is also numerous in the Jcdrddris 
of Bah^walpur and Ahmadpur of Bah^walpur State, as especially in 
the peshJcdri oi TJ oh. Its eponym was a Hindu E^th (Rd.jput), con- 
verted to IsMm by Makhdum Jah^nidn. From his seven sons sprang 
as many septs, viz,y the Hanbirpotre, Ghandnpotre, Dip^l, Jhdrnbd, 
Kurpdl, Kd.nji and Gujj. The Ghallus in Bah^walpur are both land- 
owners and cultivators and their tenants and servants are the GhuMms, 
onpe their slaves, a small tribe of unknown origin. 

Ghalo, a Jdrt clan (agricultural) found in Multfc. 

Ghalo Kakjanaeah, a Ja,% clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghalowaknun, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghaman, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghaman, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amiitsar. 

Ghamab, -yae, -iae, fern. -aeI, etc., GnuMiE, fern, -f, -Nf, see Kumhdr, 

Ghambyb, a Gujarolan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gean, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Ghanbea, a clan (agricultural) found in Shah pur. 

Gi^anghas, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Karndl. 
It is also found in Jind tahsil. Folk-etymology derives its name from the 
tale that its eponym once asked a smith for an axe, but got instead 
a ghan (dedge-hammer) which he was tojd to shape into axe 
yubbiug {ghisnd) itt 
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GHAisfGHRA, a Hindu Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghaniere, a Kliarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GHA5.AMf, a tbatolaerj a maker of lattice work. The Ghar^mis form a small 
caste, probably distinct from the Jhinwars, and work in grass, etc. 

GHABATfi, a miller, also ghur-. 

Ghabhaka, an agricultural clan found in Shd,hpur. 

Ghariala, a moulder. 

GharialiCa), fern, -an, one whose business it is to strike the hour on a 
gong [gharial). * 

Gharshin, in Pashto originally Kharsin, a tribe of Sayyids affiliated to the 
Midnas but resident among the XTshtardna Shir4nfs. Its progenitor 
surnamed the Gharshio,* belonged to the same family as the Sayyids 
of Uch, and it furnished more than one saint to the Afghd,ns Malik 
Td,r Pard,n, a contemporary of Glii^s-ud.d£n, Balban, was a Gharshin 
and others are found near Kandahar, among the K^’ka.r and Mua^ 
Khel Panni Pathd,ns and in Uch and other places in Bah^walpur. 

Gharwal, a tribe of Rajputs, found in the upper part of Kahdta, in Ed^wal 
pmdi They claim descent from ^e Kr Kdld, a son of Mall (ances- 

tor of the Jan] u^s). He married Kaho Udinf when he came to those 
hills, and named the ildqa in. which he settled Kahrfi after her Hencft 
his descendants were called Kahrwd,! or Gharwdl. The tribe is nnmer- 
ons and important, living in a picturesque country. The Dul41 is » 
branch of this tribe. 

GHAsf, fern. : also pMsst a ^ass-ontter, in MuMn; the term is also 

used in the hills.y/. fern, -f, -an, a grass-cutter. Neithe? 

appear to form distinct castes. ^ eiuner 

GHATTd, a Muhammadan J5t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 

Ghatwal, one of the'Jdt tribes of the Sonth-East Poniab Thev 4 - 1 . • 

origin from Garh Ghazni add place shat cityTthe D^c'In'Sd noUn" 
Afghanistan. They claim descent from Saroha Rfiipnts Tlmir 
qm.rte» .T. at AIioKnS in the GohSnn teiea Jf fehtSTnd fw 
occjpy the |».nty beu-een It and the Jnmna, banj ^e??^ to 
north of Delhi and to the south of Kam&l ^ 

would not allow 

Jdts to cover their heads with a turban, nor to weJr anv red oloi-t* ^ 
to put a crown (mor) on tho head of .their bridegroom, or a towel 
in their womento noses. They also used to lev# setonorial rithS 
virgin brides. Even to this day Rdjpats wiUnot 

clothes in their villages ^ The 
wfils obtamed some successes over the Rd,inni«. 

M»ndahArs of the dodb near Deoban and Mamdanr and°!^i?^ 

the Edgar near Katonanr and Dadri, and removed ^the obnolionrprof 


b^nse wMlI xtou^BoraLid'^shf^’^wb or fruitfai, 

rf^tabes. soboxted dirine aid to turn their bleak Md rigged 
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hibitions. They thus acquired the title of malak (master) and a red 
turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jdt with a 
red pagri is most probably a Ghatwdl/’ 

Mr, Fanshawe says that the title is a mere niokname conferred 
by a malih or chief called R£i Sd.1 ; yet in Rohtak they appear 
generally to be called malah rather than Ghatwdl.* In Jind the 
Ghatwdl reverence Bair%is as their jatheras. In Hiss^r the Brahmans 
of Dep^l are their paroMts to this day, because their ancestor rescued 
the only surviving woman of the tribe, after the R4]puts of Kalanaur 
had blown up all the rest of the Ghatwd.ls, who had defeated them. 

Ghaunbar, a sept of Rd,jputs, descended from Mi^n Bajokhar, son of 
Saugar Chand, 16th Rdja of Kahlur. 

Ghazlani, a Path^n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghbba, a tribe of Rdi^put status in the Attock district. Tradition makes the 
Gheba, Sidl and Tiw^na descendants of Gheo, Saino and Teno, the three 
sons of Rdi Shankar Punw^r.f The Si^l and Tiw^na appear to admit 
the relationship, and it is not at all impossible that this group of Rdjput 
tribes may be of Punwdr origin. The Gheba are said to have come to 
the Punjab some time after the SiSl and Tiwd,na, and to have settled in 
the wild hilly country of Fatahjang and Pindigheb in Attock. Here 
they held their own against the Awd.ns, Gakkhars, and neighbouring 
tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to have come 
from Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence 
also Colonel Oraoroft says that the. Gheba traditions trace that tribe, 
and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled alongside 
of them.J They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindigheb, and the 
Gheba the western half of the Fatahjang tahsil in R3»walpindi, the 
two tracts marching with each other. The Gheba is also said to be in 
reality a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the 
others, and took the name of Gheba which till then had been simply a 
title used in the tribe ; and the fact that) the town of Pindigheb was 
built and is stiH held by the Jodra, and not by the Gheba, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at 
pages 538 ff. of Sir Lepel Griffin^s JPanjab Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft 
described the Gheba as a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and 
energy, not addicted to crime, though their readiness to resent insult 
or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for 
their rights in land, and their feuds with the Jodra and Alpidl are 
notorious.” 

GheI, one who sells gh% i Bi section of the Khatris* 

Ghbtal-parthi, -ia, one who has no religious guide, a bad man. 

Ghbye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


♦There are in several parts of India, especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes 
of low-class Rajputs called Ghatwal, who hold or held assignments of revenue on pondition 
of defending the ghaU or passes* in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make 
predatory incursions into the plains below. 

t An amended genealogy is given at page 520 of Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs, 

If But Cracroft also noted that other tales as^gn to the Ghebas the same origin as the 
ISheoras, uow crdUvatoys in the tract. 
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The Ghilzwis. 


Ghilzai, Ghalzai, a tribe of the Matti branch of thePath^nSj and till the rise 
of the Darrdini power, the most famous of all the Afghan tribes. The 
official spelling of the name is Ghaleji at Kd,bul and Kandahar. They 
first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom they 
accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between JaMld)bd.d and KeMt-i-Ghilzai, and spread 
east and west over the country they now hold. lo the beginning of 
the 18th century they revolted against their Persian rulers, established 
themselves under Mir Waia as independent rulers at Kandahar, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced 
by N^dir Shdh, and their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long 
after by that of the Durrani. They are of the same stock as the Is^ 
Khel and Lodi Path^ns, as the following pedigree table shows 


Qais-i-Abdur Rashid or Shaikh Bait. 


Bibi Mito 

X 

Shilh Husain, a Shansab^ni Tajik of Ghor. 


Ghalzai. 


r 


Ibrah-fm or Lodai. 

I 


Niizi. 

I 

Isi Khel. 


Dotarwi. 


Pramgl. 


ShLrnl. 


Ismail. 


Mai^. 


Mayal. 

1 

\ 


Tator. 

L- 


Isot or Sot. 


Mahpdl. 


Sur. 


Shaikh or Patakh. 


Hud. 


Aso. 

Sin or Yasm. 


I 


Tasin or Yfeas, Haidar or Khizr, 


raldb. 


Baulat. 


Hassan. 


N6]^rn£. 


Marwat. 




tte ‘illicit (first-bom) 

son of Bibi M^to by Shfib Husain, wbom she afterwards mamied. Her 
descend^te first dwelt in the SMlgbar territory, south of Ghazni but 
when the GbaJzai became numerous, they drove the Nidzrs to the east- 
ward, and the Andar branch of the Ghilzais still hold Shilffhar Other 
^nohes are the Hotek or Hotakl, Kharoti. Nd,sir or mfir£,’’SuHmdn 
p4n laraki and Tokh O these the Kharoti and N^sir however 
do not app^ to be true Ghilzais, but to be descendants of one of 
the several Turk tnbes located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni 
kin^om, towards ^ghfimst^n, by the Turk feudatories under the 
Storms and the Turk SuKAns of Ghaznt The Hotaki is the royal 
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clan, antj from it sprang tbe H^ji, Wais,* and the Salti^ns, "Mahmud, ^ 
Ashraf and Husain. The Ghilzai are found- almost exclusively as 
nomads in the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, and form 
with the Lodi Path^ns the bulk of the Pawindah folk. 

Ghibth, — The Ghirths fill much the same position in K^ngra proper and the 
hills below it as do the Kanets in the parts to the east. They correspond 
also to the B^hti in the eastern and the Ch^ng in the western portion 
of the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and were considered 
by Sir James Lyall as identical. The Ghirths of Kdngra and Hoshidr- 
pur were thus described by Barnes : — 

“ My previous remarks (see RatM) will have introduced the reader to the Ghirths. They 
form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in actual numbers exceed any 
other individual caste. With the Ghirths I have associated the few Jits that reside in this 
district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Ghirths, prevalent about Haripur 
and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Ghirths are sub-divided 
into numerous sects. There is a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub-divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the 
Ghirths being the usual cultivators of rice. The Ghirths predominate in the valleys of 
P41am, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are found again in the Hal Dun, or Haripur valley. 
These localities are the strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in 
every portion of the district, and generally possess the richest lands and the most open 
spots in the hills. The Ghirths belong to the Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact 
apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are found- The open valleys, although 
containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of the hills. The more 
refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, although accompanied by 
a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious 
classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

The Ghirths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various" 
processes of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women 
carry wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many 
sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is' disposed of. The men are 
constantly seized for hegar^ or forced labour, to carry travellers’ loads, or to assist in the 
various public buildings in course of construction. From these details it will be perceived 
that the Ghirths have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must 
be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. 

To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark 
and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Both men and women 
have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be called 
pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious 
cultivators, they are very litigious and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to 
blows ; and though intemperate they are still thrifty, — a Ghirth seldom wastes his substance 
in drink. In their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful, and altogether 
their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the Rathi, has many valuable and 
endearing traits. The Ghirths being Sudras do not wear the janeo or thread of caste. 
They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger brother 
takes his brother’s widow ; if she leave his protection, he was entitled by the law of 
the country to her restitution, and under us he should at all events receive money 
compensation.” 


*** Mir Wais Hotaki gained possession of Kandahar in 1708-9 and on his death in 1720 
was succeeded by his brother Abdul-Aziz, but he was speedily deposed and Mfr Wais’ 
elder son Shih Mahmfid raised to power. He subdued Persia in 1722-23 and was there 
succeeded by his cousin Shah Ashraf, but this rtiler was overthrown by N4dir Shah. 
Meanwhile Shih Husain, Mahmfid^s brother had become ruler of Kandahifr and he not 
only refused Shih Ashraf an asylum, but had him put to death. Shah Husadn reduced 
the Shal district and Fushang, which the Baloch chief Mihr^b Khan had annexed, and 
caused Dera Ghizi Kh^n to be sacked by a .detachment — b , disaster from which Ghizi 
Khan’s family never recovered. 
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The Gliirths are said to be of Edjptit origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse. They are essentially agricultural, and the 
proWb says ; — “ As the rice bends in the ear the Ghirth lifts hi3 head.” 
Their social position is low. " You can no more make a saint of a 
Ghirth than expect chastity of a buffalo,” and they practise widow 
marriage, for “ Yon can’t make a Ghirthni a widow, any more than you 
can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow.” 

Fblk etymology derives Ghirth from ghi, because Shiv made them out 
of ghi. In Hoshid.rpur Ghirbhs are called BAhti.* In Hindustan thejr 
are called Klirmi. Chtog is the Punj^Lbi name, and Ghirth the Bahdri 
word. 

The Ghirths have few large sub-divisions. The eight largest are .the 
Kandal, Bh^rdw^j, Pathd.ri, Ghhdbru^ Bern, Badid,!, Chhora, andBhattu* 
Bhdrdwd.'j (a Brahminical gotrcb)^ is also found as an aZ among the Brah- 
mans of Ohamba.t Ohhdbru is found only in Hoshid,rpur, and Ohhora 
and Bhattu only in KdiUgra. The others occur in both Districts. But 
the Ghirths say that they have a large number of als or septs— 360 in 
all. A great, part of these are named after villages. Others are 
named after trades, occupations, etc., etc. A very few are possibly 
totemistic in origin. 

Among these septs occur the following names 

A. — Names of animals or plants 

(1) Dhard, fruit of the wild (4) Gidar, jackal* . 

fig. (5) Gadohari, a kind of bird. 

(2) Ghord, horse. (6) Gardrf, ^ an animal like a small 

(3) Khunldr, a kind of bird.. pig/ 

B. — Names of occupations or nick-names : — 

(1) Surangidld;, miner. (10) Saini, vegetable-seller, 

(2j Nandfe, nandhi, dumb. til) Hutld, stammerer. 

(3) Mormdir, peafowl -hunter. (12) Khdxigar, a cough. 

(4) Jokhnti, weighman. (13) Lahfi, charred or burnt. 

(5) Panidri, panidra, water- (14) Topd, bought for a topd or 2 

man. seers of grain. 

(6) Masaud, long-haired (15) Kumhd.r, potter. 

(said to be its meaning). (16) Nd»ul, neold, 

(7) Lakrid, woodman. (17) Pathrdla, founded by a leaf- 

(8) Ghord, jockey. seller {pattd^ leaf). 

(9) Haridld, ‘ born on the 

Bihdli or 3rd Bhddon. 

O. — Names of colours 

(1) Kdid, black. I (3) N£ld, blue. 

(2) Kahrd, red-brown. 1 

* Baxilitia appears to be a variant of Bdhti. Possibly, this suggests, Bdhti means simply 
* ploughman.' 

t According to the account of the Ghirths compiled by the late Mr. A. H. Gunter, C.S., the 
Brahminical gotras are preserved but each comprises a number of als, e.g,y tibe Kundil got(ra) 
inoludes the Chang, Sidl, Thetar and Tholi ssdts (= als), the £ons^ got includes the 
PaniMri, the Tol got the PatiM al^ and the Kasab the Katta« The gots, it is distincUy 
stated, are named after common ancestors *who were rishis' 
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D.— -( 1 ) KIi4ra, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 
IcJier tree. 


(2) Banydnfi, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 

ban or oak. 

(3) Daddd,^ founded by a woman whose child was born near a 

bamboo^ and laid on the tree. 

(4) Khunld,^ an animal of some kind. The name was given to a 

child as a token of affection. Hence his descendants are 
still called by the name. 

(5) Ladh4ri4, from ladhar, a kind of tree, 

(6) Ghurl^ a wild goat ; so called because its progenitor cried like 

one. 

(7) Khajdr^, date-palm (qf, the Nagarkotia Brahman al of this 
name) ; so-called because its founder was born under a date- 
palm. 

(8) Khattdj from hhattd^ a kind of tree : for a similar reason. 


Other exogamous sections {gots) are Balaru, Banj4ra, Barol, 
Ohakotra^ Bhuf^ Di41u/ Hangaria 5 Jalarich^ Kathe^ Narotra, Panjla^ 
Pany4u^ Panydiria^ Sd,kre, Sidl, Thimbu, Thirku, etc., all of unknown 
derivation. 


In the Rajput hypergamous system the Ghirth does not rank very 
high for not till the seventh generation can his daughter become a 
queen {Satwin 'pirKi Qhirthni hi dhi Rani hojdti)^ whereas the R^thi^s 
daughter can attain to that position in four generations and even the 
Kanet's reaches it in five. But the R^jas could promote a Ghirth to 
be a R4thi, as Sir James Lyall records (Kdngra Sett. Rep.^ § 73), 


The following accounts of the Ghirth social observances are given 
as typical of the usages among all the Hindu castes of the K!4ngra Hjlls 
and not as peculiarly characteristic of the Ghirths. They resemble 
generally those in vogue among the Gaddis of K4ngra, but the local 
variations appear to be endless. These are described in the foot-notes 
to the text below — 

In betrothal the father, mother or uncle, if alive, will tell the ^ youth 
to arrange to marry such and such a girl. If these are not alive, he 
chooses himself; otherwise he remains passive throughout the arrange- 
ments. The father then finds a go-between {rubaru) who goes to the 
girPs parents and makes the proposal to them. If they accept, a day 
is arranged for the ceremony of betrothal {ndtd^. On this day the^ 
Tuhdru conducts the boy's father or other guardian (the boy does not 
go as a rule’*^) to the girl’s house. He takes with him cream, dehi, in a 


* Provided tlie father has no infirmity rendering the son’s assistance necessary, the son 
will not accompany him. He wiU generally accompany any other guardian. If the boy 
goes too, he is allowed to stay at the girl’s ppents’ house if the 

occasion favourable, otherwise he must stay m some other house. boy s Brahmsm 

may be one of the p-^rty. It mates a point of arriving during the p^tic^ar watch of the 
particular day which the Brahman has found to be propxtio^. He leads the way m, 
followed by the father and next relative. The ’others stay the enclosure outsid^ ^e 
things are put down and a rupee in silver and a half anna Int in 

boy’s fathef in the moveable shrine ("c^led diwxt dera} of Gandsh on the fresMy plaster^ 
At the same-time the girl’a parents put down a tray contammg a littlB of 


boy’ 
*chauhaK 
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clay vessel {dehdli)y grain, gur and olotlies for the girl, and two rupees 
two pice in cash (and jewels, if rich enough ) ; and if a price for the 
girl has been agreed upon, they take that too. When they get to the 
house they find a ghard of water and an oil-lamp and a vessel contain- 
ing a little gur and gM in the girFs parents’ house, and her parents 
waiting for them, but not the girl herself. They put down the grain, 
gur and dehiy rupees and pice, and clothes and jewels by the water in a 
wicker basket put ready for them, and no one speaks a word. Square 
mats made of sugarcane stalks are placed for the depiitation. When 
they have set down the grain, etc., the boy’s party bow with joined 
hands to the lamp and water- vessel, and dipping their fingers into the 
gur and ghi put them in their mouths. Then the boy’s party salam 
and the girl’s party salam, and then all sit down for the first time. 
Then the go-between takes the rupees and pice and clothes to the girl 
who is with the women in another room, gives the money to her, and 
gets down the clothes. Then the rubdru comes back, and receiving 
the girl’s price from the boy’s father, gives it to the girl’s father. 
Then the boy’s father gives pice to the giiTs party’s hamins^ i. e., the 
barber, the parohit (fp^mily Brahman) and the watchman. The boy’s 
party stays till night, when the girl’s party entertain him with a meal. 
Then the girl’s mother calls in other women of the village, and they 
sing and the boy’s father gives them pice, Next day the boy’s party 
having breakfasted return home. 

Prom this time until the wedding, which in the case of a virgin is called 
hidh, the boy’s father sends once a year rice or maize, cream, gur and 
clothes for the girl. The person who brings these gifts is entertained 
at night by the girl’s parents and goes away the next day. The date 
of the weddSng is arranged by the girl’s father.* It may take place 

their own. The boy’s father puts a half anna in thi^ and tastes the gur. He puts a pice 
in the Iota of water (garwi) before the shrine, touches his forehead and bends down to 
Ganesh, the girl’s Brahman worshipping.all the time in the usual way. The girl’s mother 
puts the jewelry on the girl, and the ceremony is over. The girl’s parents take all the 
things brought, including the rupee and pice, into the shrine in the tray, out of which the 
girl’s mother takes them, and not the girl’s father. It is the mofiier’s right. There is a 
feast next morning and pice are distributed to the poor, and a few annas to the Brahman, 
the dhdi of the girl’s family and the local watchn^an. A few pice are also given to the 
girl’s sisters, if any, and her other female relations. 

* The boy’s family Brahman settles the day. About 20 days before the day fixed the 
father takes him to the house of the girl’s parents, where there is a consultation between 
him and their Brahman as to whether the day fixed is also auspicious for the father, 
paternal uncle and brother of the boy and girl respectively. 

The girl’s father puts some rice and gur and a few blades of drub grass and two pice, 
and the boy’s father also one anna in copper, into a tray. These are divided by the two 
Brahmans who throw out the grass. In the tray the girl’s mother also puts the red paste 
for making the tika on the forehead which is used for all religious occasions, except these 
connected with death. The girl’s Brahman puts the Uka on the boy’s father’s forehead and 
then on the foreheads of a few of the bystanders. Both families then make their prepara* 
tions and summon their friends and relations to the wedding. 

On the day the boy’s party, which always includes the Br ahm an and the family barber, 
goes to the girl’s house, the boy being carried in a pdlki and musicians accompanying. The 
boy is dressed in red with a fringe of silk tassels (sera) bound round his turban and 
hanging in front of his face He has been washed and dressed by the barber before 
starting. The sera and a pair of shoes and a coat are ^ven him by the boy’s maternal 
uncle When the party reaches the girl’s house they all wait outside until the girl’s 
Mrah ’ an announces that the auspicious moment <the conjimction of two stars, • lagan ’) has 
arrived The boy and his Brahman with the barber and a friend who has the custody of 
the money for current expenditure go inside. The chaukah with the diwa dera is ready. The 
friend puts a rupee and half anna in the shrine while the Brahmans mutter a few words. 
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when the girl is 7 years old even ; there is no limit of age. When the 
date of the wedding is fixed the boy's father gives whatever ifc was 
arranged should be then paid, and both' parties make preparations for 
it. On the wedding day the boy is shaved, washed with hutnd to make 
him^ clean and dressed in a hwah (red cholu) and a red vagr% red 
paijdmds and Tcamarband and sera (tasselled head-dress), Mehndi (the 
plant) is put in.to his hand to make his fingers red, and he is put into 
a pdlki and taken to the girl's bouse. The girTs father's nain there 
spreads a cloth. On this cloth the two fathers meet. The girl's father 
then gives the boy's father’s nain pice, and the boy's father does the 
like to the other nain. This is called awdrinda or in Punjabi wdran^a^ 
because each of the fathers waves the pice round the head of the other 
before giving them to the barbers. This takes place outside the house. 
Then the girl's parby takes the boy into the house. Then the girl's 
parohit reads the V6d mantar over the couple. Then they go into the 
sahn and put four poles previously adorned into the ground, and place 
others joining their tops. The boy and girl are then set underneath, 
and more mantars are read. Then the girl and boy walk four times 
round the poles with their clothes tied together [linjri). The marriage 
ceremony is now complete. Then the parties feast at the bride's 
house, but the women are not present. Then behind the pardd tbe 
bride's head is anointed with chaunJc. Then either on that day or the 
next the bridegroom takes the bride to his father’s house, if it is near 
enough. Perhaps the girl's barber and the midwife may accompany 


The girl’s mother takes the rupee and half anna. A blanket is spread inside the outer 
room. The boy and girl sit facing each other on it with the boy’s barber supporting Tiim 
and the girl’s barber’s wife supporting her, and the respective Brahmans facing each other 
oh the two ottier sides. Both read the service. The barber’s wife puts the boy’s cloak oyer 
the p^r and the barber lifts the sera from his face and the barber’s wife her cloak from 
the girl’s, so that they can see each other. The boy takes the ring o2 the little finger Ms 
right hand and puts it on the little finger of the girl’s right hand. The cloak over the pair 
is removed and the girl’s face hidden again. Some gur mixed with ghi is put by the girPs 
mother in a tray and the boy takes some, after which the barber’s wife gives some to the 
girl. The friend with the money bag puts two pice into the tray. These are taken by the 
barber’s wife. The boy comes out to his relations and the girl goes into the inner room 
among the women. After all have refreshed themselves four sticks with small cross-sticks 
at the top are fixed in the ground in the enclosure to form a small square in which 5 or 6 
can sit. The barber’s wife makes a figure (chaunh) with flour on the ground and a small 
heap of grain at each of the two points marked with a cross, and these heaps are covered 
with baskets. The boy sits on one basket, and the girl on the other supported by their 
Brahmans, the barber and his wife, respectively, the Brahmans being further of than the 
barber and his wife. A fire is lit at the point marked with a double cross. The Brahmans 
put rice soaked in water and ghi on the fire. The girl’s mother brings a tray containing a 
little rice and a lotd filled with water and puts them down by her Brahman in worship. 
He throws soaked rice over them and gives them to the boy’s Brahman, who puts them in 
front of the boy. The girl’s mother or father then brings another tray with a little rice 
in it and an empty basket and puts them down by the girl’s Brahman, and the girl’s 
parents put into the tray whatever jewelry they intend to give to their daughter, and 
the Brahman hands the tray to the boy’s Brahman, who puts the jewelry down in front of 
the boy and returns the tray to the girl’s Brahman. 

Friends and relations are then called to bring their presents, and they put money in the 
tray, wMch is then ofiered to the girl by her Brahman. The girl takes out as much as she 
can with two hands, and this is handed over to the boy’s Brahman. The remainder in the 
tray belongs to the girl’s parents. In the same way presents of cloth are put in the basket 
and these belong to the girl’s parents Next morning the barber and barber’s wife again 
show the couple’s faces to each o.'^er under the cloak as before ; but tMs time they are 
sitting on the two baskets, and the girl has all the jewelry on. The boy puts another ring 
on the girl’s finger. They separate again as before, and the ceremonies are over, fn the 
evening the girl wifi be taken ofi in a fdlU, the boy preceding her in Ms 
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ier, but none of her other people. The bride and bridegroom are 
brought into the house and are set before a lighted lamp and ghara of 
water to which they bow with hands joined. They are then given ghi 
and gur to eat, and the bridegroorr/s marriage garments are taken off. 
I'hen the bridegroom takes the bride to hia mother. Then the bride, 
the barber, the midwife and the people who have carried the bride's 
gifts (given by the bride's parents) and the Kah^rs are feasted, and 
the next day they take the bride home again. If she is not of age, 
she sleeps with her mother-in-law. If she has attained puberty, she 
sleeps in a separate room with her husband. Then two or three 
months later the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law's house and 
brings her to his father’s house again {hdr 'phera)^ and she remains 
there, unless the girl's parents send for her again. 


The reading of the mantars {lagan) and the going round the poles 
(ghumdnd) are the binding and essential parts of the ceremony. Some- 
times wh<^n the girl's parents are dead the purchase- money is paid and 
the marriage completed by the observance of these two ceremonies 
alone. 

A bride-price is paid, bub its amount is not fixed, No regard is 
had to the poverty or wealth of the bridegroom. The older the girl 
the more is paid for her. The greater the necessity of the bridegr^^m^ 
i. e., the more difficulty he experiences in getting a wife, the more he 
must pay, e. g,, if he is a widower. 


Widow remarriage is common. Indeed as divorce or- rather sale of 
wives IS frequent* both widows and divorcees remarry. They eo 
tlnough the simple ceremony called jhanjrdrd or wddow remarriage 
which consists in the priest putting.a red cloak over each party and 
knotting the corners together as they sit on a newly plastered 
spot (chaunkah) outside the husband's house. The priest th^en leads 

'"k i®- following him in that order. 

Both then do obeisance at the small shrine to Ganish with its offering 
of a lota ^ water and lamp {chirdgh) placed outside, and the ceremony 
V cloaks are knotted a nose-ornament of gold given 

by the husband is taken by the woman from the bands of t£e barWs 
wife and put on. This ornament is the common sign of marriage. 

brother has a right to 
cmim the elder brother s widow, but the claim is not enforceable dot 
app^ently ever was. The elder brother cannot marry thf^nCS 

Pa.mp«r tiat il i. 


Ghirths follow the Hindu law of inheritapoe, hut, it is said all 
the sons inherit accordmg to the rule of oMn^dvaild, .t all the 
sons by one wife get, as much as all those by another wif^.t But 


another man. <= o is mo ceremony. lUe jhaTyrdrfi takes place with 
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when the property is divided the eldest son will get some weapon or^a 
head of cattle or a plot of land^ with the consent of the brothers^ in 
token of his being the head of the family. The rest of the immoveable 
property will be divided equally. That which is given in this way^ to 
the eldest brother is called jethunda, 

A Ghirth can adopt any boy of his own tribe, preferably one 
descended from an ancestor of his own. If after the adoption a son 
be born to the adopter, the adopted son will receive a share equal to 
that of a natural son. If after the adoption ofEspriog be born from 
a number of wives, then first the share of the adopted son will be set 
apart by the rule of ; the remainder of the property being 

divided by chun^avan^* 

At Ghirth funerals there is always an Acharj Brahman- When the 
deceased is laid oq the pyre (salbi) the Brahman reads prayers and 
then the heir puts the pin4 or balls of rice on the forehead and breast 
of the deceased. The fire is then lighted. For ten days after the 
Brahman comes and reads mantars^ and pind is thrown down the hJha4 
or ravine daily. The cei’emony of srddh is performed on-— 

(a) The anniversaries of the death of the father, grandfather, and 

great-grandfather and their collaterals and are thus observ- 
ed : — A Brahman (not an Achd.rj) is called in and makes the 
pin4> ^ The observer then places rice, pice, cloth, etc., by 
the pin4i which the Brahman gets. The pin4 is finally 
thrown into water. The Brahman reads the mantarSs and a 
feast is celebrated. This is done yearly. On the first an- 
niyersary (bdrJchi) and the fourth [chaubarkh) there is a 
special celebration when all the Brahmans of the village 
must be feasted, and the entertainment is costly- 

(b) The siippind (next-of-kin) performs these funeral ceremonies 

and commemorations when there is no son, just as if he 
were a son. The hirid takes place for Ghirths 22 days after 
the death in all cases. Then besides the balls of Hce for 
each ancestor of the deceased a large ball is made which is 
broken up by the Achd,rj Brahman and added to the other 
balls. This is called s'vupirb4ta. 

(c) When a man dies a violent death, there are two hirids — one in 

the heir^s house and another, the 'narmn hal, which takes 
place at the Ganges, at Kuruchhetar (iu Kam^l) or at 
Matan in Kashmir or at the house of any of the family 
who can afford it. This at Matan always takes place in 
the month of Malmas (Lond). At the nardin bal there is no 
supin4td. 

It cannot be said , that the Ghirths have any distinctive belief 
or special caste cults.'®^ They affect ; (1) Jakh, really a fprm of Shiv 
in the form of a stone, only without the jaleri and generaly 
placed among bushes. This is common to all Hindus owning cattle. 
The milch cattle are devoted to particular jakhs and offerings 
made for them to their particular jaJchs when the cattle calve. Any 

MaUghat is said to be the ^ place in the Deccan * whence the Ghirths and their deotd 
(godling) caine, and also their god’s name. Aji^pal, a tree god, is also njentioned, and 
mmath ‘ tbej'lamp of Gos^in,’ 
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one may present the offerings, and those who live near the jakh 
take it — ^in the case of jahhs in the waste the gwdla who happens to be 
grazing cattle near. 

(2) Ndg or snake worship. Every house or collection of houses 
has its rough platform about three feet high, with a few pillars support- 
ing a thatch, in the enclosure and containing a few flat stones like thin 
bricks, with reliefs of one or more snakes out on them^ side by side, head 
upwards. This must be worshipped, the first thing in the morning, by 
every one, by pouring a little water over the stones. Flowers are also 
to be seen on them and on the similar reliefs of ancestors which will be 
found under the same shelter. Tuesday is the special day of the week 
for t;his worship. The special yearly worship of the snake is on the 5 th 
of S^wan (N^g panchmi) . All the available milk for the seven preced- 
ing days is collected, and on the 5th S^wan rice is boiled in it. A 
chauhah is made inside and outside the threshold with three eflBgies of 
snakes on each, white, red and black — the white of flour, the red of 
clay, the black of charcoal. Then follows the usual worship, first with 
water, then rice, then with a red tika on the soakers and the worshipper^s 
own forehead, and incense. The milk is afterwards distributed. If 
there are women in the house, they will do this worship and not the 
men. In default of women, the men. Also at the time of the worship 

'two boys are made to wrestle after giving them as much as they can 
eat of the things offered. Then they are dismissed with a few pice. 
This is a test. If the boys go away happy, the god is pleased ; if not, 
he is incensed. But this snake worship is not peculiar to the Ghirths. 

(3) The Sidhs. — The Sidhs are shrines to Sidhs, L e., seers, scattered 
over the country. The most noted is Dewat Sidh, whose chief shrine 
is in the Hamirpur tahsil. Either a small shrine or merely a pillar 
is devoted to a representation in relief in stone of the feet of the Sidh 
and his staff by the feet ; or it may be merely under the shade of a tree 
and sometimes very roughly cut. A small pair of toy pattens and a toy 
staff may also be seen lying by the relief. In some oases there is a 
figure of the Sidh in the shrine. Sidh worship is very general, though 
particular men may choose not to follow it. It is not confined to 
Ghirths. The Sidh is worshipped every morning like the other house- 
hold gods or ^at least on Sunday. This is the Sidh^s day in the week. 
When crops are ripening the shrine of the nearest Sidh is visited on 
Sunday. Sidhs are supposed to be special protectors of boys. Ghirths 
generally wear the singhi or silver ornament at the throat, which is a 
mark of devotion to a Sidh in the district, but the Ghirths say that it 
does not specially appertain to a Sidh and may be worn as a mark of 
devotion to any deity. 

Ghirth women worship the -pipal tree, so far only as to pour water 
over it on the death of a child. On the 14th day of the moon, i. e., at 
full moon, only sweet food is to be eaten and one must sleep on the 
ground. Wheu the moon is seen water is poured out to it standing. 

Occasionally one to whom a Brahman has said that the sun is in 
opposition to him will set apart the last Sunday of every month, eat 
sweet food only, sleep on the ground, and pour out water to the sun 
early next morning. 
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Very occasionally a man becomes possessed, wMcli is shewn by 
contortions. The evil spirit may be exorcised by the charms of a 
Brahman or there is a temple near Saloh village, at which there is a 
spot, the earth of which has a peculiar virtue. The mahant of the 
temple, who is a Ghirth, pours some water over a little of the earth and 
makes the possessed one eat it, and puts an untwisted thread round his 
neck. 

Before commencing to plough a Brahman must be consulted as to 
the propitious day and the iron of the share is sometimes worshipped. 
Also as to sowing to find out from a Brahman which particular sort of 
grain it will be propitious to sow first. A little of the particular sort is 
sown according to the augury. 

Gbirths sacrifice a goat in the first field which ripens in the village 
in order to propitiate the gods and prevent disasters, such as hail, etc. 
In case of cattle-disease the wooden part of the plough-share is set up 
in the enclosure of the house and marked with red and black spots or 
UJcas in order that the disease may be averted. Some Ghirths say it is 
done by a chela or other special person who knows how, and is intended^ 
to keep away evil spirits (hhuts). 

Besides the Diwdli, Lohri and Dasehra the Ghirths observe the fol- 
lowing festivals : — 

The Birru on 1st Bais^kh. It consists in distributing earthen water 
vessels (gharas) to Brahmans and married daughters. 

The Sairu on 1st Asauj. It consists in cooking bread and distributing 
it ]ust as at the Lohri. It lasts all day, and marks the ends of the 
rains. 

The Naul^ marks the harvesting of the spring crop. Bread is cooked 
and eaten and distributed, and those who did not give the gharas at 
the Birru do so now. 

Ghirth women wear an ear ornament called dhedu^ The or 
barber plays a special trumpet called a nofiri for Ghirths only. It is 
exactly like an English bed-room candle-stick with two handles opposite 
each other inside instead of outside the rim. Ghirths dance at wed- 
dings and festivals facing alternately in different directions and 
bending their raised arms inwards and outwards. 

Ghogha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghorew AHA, a tribe of Rajputs whose head-quarters are the Jullundur 
district, of which they occupy the eastern corner, but they are found in 
smaller numbers in all the adjoining districts. To the west of them are 
the Man j, and to the north of them the Ndru. They are almost all 
Musalm^n. They are Kachwdha Rajputs of the Gosal got^ descendants 
of Kash, the second son of R^ma. They say that R^ja Man,* sixth in 
descent from Kash, had two sons, Kachwaha andHaw^ha, and that they 
are of the lineage of Haw^ha. The two brothers met Shah^b-ud-din 
Ghori (!j with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a 
territory as they could ride round in a day; hence their name. The 
division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, so that 


*** Of Kot Knrmin, now Udaipur ! 
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tlieir settlement in tlieir present tract was probably an early one. The 
Ghorew^ha of R^hoii^ who are still Hindus^ would seem to have im- 
migrated more lately than the rest of the tribe^ as they trace their 
origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Kota and Bundi 
in Rdjput^na. Mr. Barkley was disposed to put^ the Ghorew^ha 
conquest of their present territory at some five centuries ago. In the 
time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more extensive 
than they are now*. 

In Hoshiarpur the Ghorew^ha hold a bdwani or group of 52 villages 
around B^Mcbaur in tahsil Garhshankar; near Balachaur they have 
adhered to Hinduism ; further north, in the direction of Garhshankar, 
they are Musalm^ns, but they keep Hindu Brahmans and bards, to 
whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various 
other Hindu customs. 

The descendants of Haw^ha founded 9 chhat or principal villages and 
12 makdrV^ (the latter are said to be derived from men of inferior 
position to those w|io founded chhat), and are also divided into 12 
muhins named after 12 of the 18 sons of Uttam. The Ghorew^ha also 
have tika villages, e. g., Bhaddi is thetika of the 12 Ghorew^ha villages 
round it. Another account says the Ghorew^ha presented a river 
horse {darydi ghora) to the ruler of the country and obtained the 
country in jdgir, whence their present name.t 

The chhat in Hoshid,rpur are four, mz,, Garhshankar, Pun^m, Saroa, 
and Simlijj: all in tahsil Garhshankar, the remaining 5 being in the 
Jullundur ^strict. There are two mahdns, Samundra and Bir^mpur 
in this tahsil. 

The Ghorew^ha Ed-jputs only avoid marriage in their own got and 
with a girl of the same locality {muhin). Muhammadan Ghorewdhas 
have a further restriction, in that they will not take brides from a 
village in which daughters are given in marriage, but intermarriage 
within the village is not forbidden. The Gborew^has of Garhshankar 
and Rdhou are said to give daughters to N^ru Rajputs. These, and the 
other chhats, take brides from, but do not give daughters to, maJcdn 
villages, 

Ghoeoasht, Ghdeghdshti, one of the great branches of the Pathfins, 
descended from Ismdil, surnamed Ghorghasht, one of the three sons 
of Qais-i-Abd-ur-Rashid the Patdn. Ismail had three sons, D^nai 
[who had four sons, KixA?, Panai (Panni), NIghae and D^wai (DIwi)]. 
Maubu, and B^hai, the ancestor of the Bdhi Afghans of Kandahar. The 
tribes descended f3X)m Hanai are by far the most numerous and include 
many or the most powerful tribes of South-Eastern Afghd»Dist^n^ 
GhoTgasht is said to mean * leaping and jumning,^ ^ playing and 
romping,' and to have been bestowed upon Ismi.£i as a nickname. 

Ghobi, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


^ For these chhat and compare the mandis and dheris among tlie Chihh B^iputs. 

tA variant, from Kapnrtha a, says that ooce a bippopotamaa covered a mare. The 
progeny presented to Akbar who rode round the land afterwards covered by 1,840 

Villages. He cast his spear and lb fell at Silan wain ^ 

JtThe Simli Ghorewiba douot give daeghters to those o£ Gatbshankar, the latter 
being descendants of the elder (tiha) brother, Rup Chand. ' 
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G-HOBIA or Ghwabia Khbl, the Ghwari sept or branch of the PathSns. 

It comprised five tribes, the Mohmands, Khalils, DMdzais, Ohamkanni 
and^Zer^ni. It was the rival of the Khashi branch and its enmity 
drove the latter to abandon its old seats round Nushki and Ghdra and 
seek refuge in the territory of the Gigi^ni Pathd.ns near Kd.buL Uzbek 
inroads however and the breaking up of the Timtiri^ dynasty of Kho- 
r^sto drove the Ghwarfa themselves to the northward, the Dd>udzais 
soliciting lands from the Khashis near Peshawar, while the Khalils and 
Mohmands obtained considerable power in that valley by allying 
themselves with Mirz^ Kd.mr^n who then held K^bul in fief under his 
brother Humdyun. With his aid these two Ghwaria clans suddenly 
attacked the Dilazdks and wrested from them the lands they still 
held south of the K^bul river, about 1533-34. On K4mr^n's fall 
however their power declined and their defeat by the great Khashi 
confederation at Shaikh Tapdr in 1549-50 crushed the power of the 
Ghwaria Khel for ever. For accounts of the Ghoria tribes see Khalil, 
etc., and under Para Ohamkanni. 

Qhosi, fern, -an, a caste of people who work as grass-cutters and sell 
milk in the United Provinces ; but the name also appears to be applied 
indiscriminately to any low caste Purbia, The teinn is said to be only 
used in the Punjab for a Muhammadan cowherd or milkman, whether 
Gujar, Ahir or any other caste ; but there are Hindu Ghosls iu Delhi 
who are gwdlas or cowherds by calling and appear to be by origin 
Ahirs. It is said that Hindus buy pure milk from a Musalm4n Ghosi, 
bnt will rej eot it if there is any suspicion of its having been watered by 
the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The Ghosis 
are a purely pastoral group, at any rate in the Punjab. They are, 
however, sometimes butchers. 

The Muhammadan Ghosis in Delhi are called Gaddi-Ghosis, and those 
of Delhi city have a carious legend that they were once invited by 
the disciples of a saint to rescue him from a E^j^^s tyranny. This 
they did, though only armed with sticks and clubs, and as their reward 
the saint gave them gowns and doshdlds to wear, with green dnchals 
(veils) for their women, but the latter are no longer in fashion. Still the 
men continue to wear a pair of under-ftzer^as or shirts. The women do not 
use the lahnga and hurta or petticoat and shift like other Ghosi 
women. These Ghosis are strictly endogamous, and a woman of any 
other caste kept by a Ghosi is denied all social intercourse with the 
caste, and her partner is not directly invited to feasts or weddings, 
though he can attend them if other members of his family do so. 
As these Ghosis protected the sainPs gaddi or se^t they came to be 
called Gaddi-Ghosi. The Gaddi-Ghosis of Pirozd.b^d are also Muham- 
madans, though they claim to be Gaddis from K4ngra, and they certainly 
have no intercourse with those of Delhi city. They observe •pcLvdot and 
are generally strict Moslems. 

Ghotto'j Ghotu, a polisher or pounder. 

Gbowal, a sept of Ed j puts, descended from Midn Sainki, son of Saxigar 
Ohand, 16th Bdjd of Kahlfir. 

Gb:ucj, Gsuchat^ two agricultural clans found in Shdhpur, 
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Ohulamr^Oibari. 


Ghulam^ — ^These men are found in the Peshdwar district under the 
name of Ghul^m-khdnaz^d^* and in Multd,n under that of KhSnazld 
simply. The latter may, however, be an error for Khanzadah. 
The Peshd.war clans are given as Turkhel Ghuld^m, and Malekhel. 
They are said to he descendants of captives io war who were made 
slaves ighulam), whence their name. They are still chiefly employed in 
domestic service, and are generally attached to their hereditary masters, 
though some of them have taken to shopkeeping and other occupations. 
In Peshawar the men are also called m^^ai and the women winza 
(concubine). In Bahd,walpur the Ghulam are a small tribe, slaves of 
the Ghallus. 

Ghumman, Ghamman, a tribe of Jd.ts, found in Si^lkot. It claims descent from 
Malkir, second in descent from the Lunar Rajput, Dalip of Delhi. 
Fifth in descent from him, Jodha had three sons, Harp^l, Ranpdl and 
Sanpd,!. The descendants of the two former are the Hajaulif Rd»iputs 
while Sanp^l had 22 sons, from whom are descended as many clans^ 
including Ghumman, the youngest. Sanp^Fs wives were of various castes 
and so his children sank to Jdt status. Their Brahmans are Bharw^kirs 
whom Muhammadans also consult. Ghumman came from Mukiala or 
Malhid,na in the time of Firoz Shd,h, took service in Jammu, and 
founded the present tribe. At weddings they worship an idol made of 
grass and set within a square drawn in the corner of the house, and 
cut the goat’s ear and the jandt twig like the S^hi Jd,t8. They also 
propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat^s head so that 
ho shakes it off. They are chiefly found in Si^lkot, though they have 
spread somewhat, especially eastwards, and in that District they have a 
Sidh called Dulchi. In Jind their Sidhis called D^du or K^ld,, and his 
samddh is at in Patidda, Beestings are offered to him on the 

11th badi every month : offerings are also made at weddings. 

GiANi, fern. one possessed of knowledge, especially one versed in the 
traditional interpretation of the Sikh Granth. 

Giaru, a sept or hhel of Rdjputs in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Kot Khdi, Kumhdrsain, Khaneti, Karangal and Delath. Said to be 
derived from Qayd, whence it came. 

Also a sept of Brahmans of similar origin, founded by a Brahman 
who married a Hill Brahman^s daughter. 

Gibabi, Gibari, Gabart.— According to Raverty§ Gabar was a town in Bd- 
jaur and the Gibaris were the ruling race in that tract, speaking a dia- 
lect different from the other tribes. The Afghdn historian describes the 
people with whom the Afghdus first came m contact in those parts as 
speaking two dialects, the Gibari, spoken by that tribe, and the Dari, 
spoken by the Mutrdwi and Mumidli.y The Gibari, with the two last- 
named tribes, were septs of the Shilmani. See also Gabare, Gabr and 
Qaur, 


* Muhammad HayA,t Kbau in his Baiydt-UAfghdni states that the QizilbAsh of KAbul 
are coll^tiyely known as Ghulam-khan4, and possibly some of the Ghulam.khinazdd 
may be Qizilbash, 
tBajanli. 


J But another account says they cut the instead of the jand. 

§ Tahaqdt-i^Ndsiri, p 10A3-4. Gabr, fire-worshipper, is a different word, 
Notes on Afghamstdn^ p, 278, 
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Gidei, GedeIj doubtless from gidar, ^ jackal/ Reputed immigrants from 
HindusMa and Bik^ner^ the Gidris are now found mainly in tlie Bak^- 
walpur State. Closely resembling the S^nsis of the Punjab Proper, 
who look down upon them, the Gidris are split up into various camps, 
which are supposed to meet once a year in Sd,wau at Tulla Darya Khdn 
in Khd.n Bela police-station in Balidwalpur. There all tribal disputes 
are settled, just as is done among the Slnsis. The Gidris live by labour, 
but also make baskets, cages, fans, etc., and sometimes hawk knives 
and cheap jewelry for sale. Each camp has its own headman who exer- 
cises gr^^asi-judioial authority in it. The women journey direct from 
one camping-place to the next, while the men go further afield in 
search of work. Nominally Hindus the Gidris will eat the flesh of any 
animal and are regarded as outcasts. The dead are buried without 
any obsequies. Marriage is always effected within the tribe, generally 
by exchange, but failing that a bride can be purchased for Rs, 15. No 
rites are observed save an announcement of the union before relatives. 
They speak a language of their own which is allied to the dialects of 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer. 

Gigiani, Gagiani, a Khashi Pathan tribe, descended from Mak, the 
third son of Khashai. According to one tradition Mak has two sons, 
Hotak and Jirak, and a daughter Gagai or Gagai, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to a shepherd. As she had espoused a man of low degree her 
descendants styled themselves Gagidni. Another tradition makes their 
' progenitor a foundling, who was adopted by Mnkai, son of Khashai, 
and married to Gagai, a daughter of Tur, the Tar in. By her he had 
two sons, Hotak and Jirak, and from their seven sons are descended as 
many Gagi^ni clans. MukaPs own descendants are known as the 
Mukah Khel. Originally settled in territory near K^bul, the Gigidnis, 
despite their alliance with the Mughals of Mirza Ulugh Beg, were over- 
thrown by the Yusuf zai Path^ns in the Ghwara Margha,* near K^bul. 
Soon after they made an ineffectual attempt to establish fchems*-‘lves in 
B^jaur, and then besought the Yusufzais and Mandnrs to grant them 
lands in the Doaba in the Peshawar valley. Speedily, however, they 
intrigued against their benefactors and in 1519 also called in Babar to 
aid them against the Dilaz^ks, but their internal dissensions led him to 
suspect treachery and he left them to face the Dilazaks, by whom they 
were completely vanquished. Nevertheless in the great redistribution 
of Khashi territory which followed the overthrow of the Ghwaria Khel 
the Gigid,nis received half Bd;jaur, Ambar, N^wagai and Ohharmang, 
in addition to the Do^ba. 

Gil, one of the largest and most important of the tribes. Its main set- 
tlements are in the Lahore and Perozepur districts ; but it is found all 
along the Bids and Upper Sutlej, and under the hills as far west as Sialko^. 
Gil its ancestor, and the father of Sher Gil,t was a Jat of Raghobansi 
Edjput descent who lived in the Ferozepur district ; he was a lineal 


* The Polluted Plain. 

t The origin of the name Sher Gil is thus related : Pirthipat had no son and was advised 
to take to wife a woman from a lower dan, so he espoused the daughter of a Bhular .Tat, 
She bore him a son, but his three Rajput wives replaced him by a stone, and had 
abandoned in a forest. But Pirthipat, when out hunting, found him with a Uon and 
bcoight him home. As he was found in a marshy ( giU) place he was named Sher Gil ! 
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The Gil Jdie. 

descendant of PirtMpd,lj Raja o£ Garli MitMla and a Waria Rd,jput, 
by a Bhular Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352 ff 
of Griffin^s Panjah Chiefs. 

Two pedigrees of Gil are given below. He had 12 sons who founded 
as many muhins : — 

Sobhru, Jaj, Talooharfi, Kesaria^ Ohhaj, Jitina^ Bahawara, Wadhan, 
Chheli, Mokha, Edji and Shahi. 


Pedigtee I. 
Chandar. 


La^u. 

Gaj. 

Sarban. 

1 

Talocba. 

Shah. 

J 
i 


1 


Bhanl, 

Raghpat. 

Uderdp. 

Majang. 


Kashab. 

I 


Suraj, 


Mai. Suratia. Achraj. Markhaul. 


Jogan, 

1 

Kamde. Bhanich, 

Got 

1 

Kang. 

1 1 
Ruha, Punmi, 

1 

1 

Tandal. 


Tad. 

1* 

1 

Manhaj. 


1 

Wargar. 

1 

Aulajch. 


1 

Sindhu. 



Harrlit. 

I 

Daryah. 

Wani Pal 

Kaur Pal. 

I 

TJdasi, 

Nay an. 

I 

Jobir. 

Mathla. 

Manhaj. 

I 

Karor. 

Rathi. 

I 

Ajanat. 

I 

Wanbhir. 
Pirtha Pat. 

Jii. 


Kankar. 

Thambar. 

Bachkar. 

Harpal. 

Kang. 

Chahal, 


Kara. 
Loh Sain. 

i 

Dillho. 


Pedigree 11. 
Suraj (Sun). 
I 

Marot, 

I 

Widya. 

* 

Wanipal. 

Kaulpal. 

TJdasi. 

Nayan. 

Jobir. 

Manhela. 

I 

Manhaj. 

Karor. 

Kathi. 

Ajanat. 

Wabhar. 

I 

Pirthipat. 

Gil. 


Gils worsliip their eponym on tbe Chet Ohandas at Eaiidna, 
m Mo^tansil, where lie has a temple. He also appears to be called 
Pir and to be specially affected by the Wairsi Gils. In Jfnd 
their yoMera is Snrat R&ni, whose shrine is at Bajew^la in Patidla and 
offerings to which are taken by Mirasis. In Perozepor the tribe is said to 

allech Nfl.lrni Sn.’rwsa.r* -if.** 4.^ I-- -i i-v.. ^ 



wed^gs th^ di^ earth from the pond of Sakhi Sarwar 
^ar their home, ^ey esAew jhatka toeat^ but will eat it if haldl, like 
Muhammadans. When some of the tribe took to eating the flesh 

aLS?fonn?hf’* fashion by jhatka, one l?st his eyes, 

pra ? ^ ^ lumself in jaal, and so on, so they reverted to their former 



Oitdni-^Golera, 
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The Gil, like the Her and Sidhu Jd.ts can intermarry in their 
maternal grandfather’s got^ contrary to the nsual Hindu rule. A Gil 
bridegroom outs a branch from the jand tree before setting out on his 
wedding journey. 

GiLANi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery ^ 
see Jild-ni. 

GiRj a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GirwanHj a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
In Bahd^walpar they are also called Garw^nh and are found as land- 
owners and cultivators in the Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur Karddris^ 
with three septs, Attu, Jd^lap and Karer. 

Gishkauei, a Baloch tribe, now found scattered in Dera Ismdil, Muzaffar- 
garh and Montgomery ; also in Mekr^n. Apparently derived from 
Gishkaur, a torrent in the Boheda valley of Mekran. The Lash^ri 
^xyb-tuman has a Gishkauri sept and the Dombki a clan of that name. 
In Montgomery the Gishkauri is listed as an agricultural clan. 

Godaea, a prosperous clan of Jdits, of the Shibgotra group, found in 
Hiss^r, where it owns large areas inSirsa and Fatehdib^d tahsils. They 
trace their descent from Nimbuji, who founded a village near Bikaner, 
and say that as they could not agree upon one of their own dan as 
chieftain they asked the R^ja of Jodhpur to give them one of his 
younger sons as i»heir ruler, so he gave them Bik^ in whose honour 
Bikd^ner was founded. To this day, it is said, the rdj-tilah is marked 
on the forehead of a new R^ja of Bikd-ner by a God^ra Jdt, and not by 
the family priest. 

Goha^l, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GoHBi, a Jdbt tribe found in Jind tahsil. Its eponym is said to have been a 
Tfir Rajput. 

Goj, a clan (agricultural) found in Multto. 

Gokha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GoLAH, a weaver, in Peshd.war. There are Gola groups or classes among 
the JuLAHAS, Kumhabs, Nais and Suns. 

Golera, a tribe which gives its name to the tract in Rawalpindi so called. 
It is descended from its eponym, the third son of Qutb Shd,h, and in 
Si^lkot has four branches, Golera, Kahambdrah, Hengla and Mandu. 

Golera. 

1 

Bindd. 

I 

r — 

Tdr. 

(— ^ 

Dengla. Mandd. Bharahwin. 


"""1 

Banjdr. 

j ^ 

Samduh. Singf. 


Kahamlbdrak. 
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GolsTicir^ Gora toih* 


According to Oracroft the Golera are Aw^qs^ a statement confirmed 
by their claim to descend from Qutb Shd.h. 

GtOLEEia, an offshoot of the great Rajput clan^ the Katoch, bearing a terri- 
torial designation from Goler. 

Golia or Gawalia, a very curions tribe of Jd.tSj only found in Rohtak 
and Karn^l. They declare that they were originally Brahmans, ^ who 
lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s 
house in large vessels {gol)m The local Brahmans apparently admit the 
truth of this story. They now intermarry with J^ts, but not with the 
D4gar or Salanki ; for while they were Brahmans the latter were their 
clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jd.t tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been adopted as 
3 i 6 usi-brethren. They came from Indore to Rohtak some 30 generations 
ago. 

Gondal, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur, Multdn, and (classed as 
Rajput) in Montgomery. They hold the upland known as the Gondal 
Bar. running up the centre of the tract between the Jhelum and Ohenab. 
They are also numerous in the riverain on the right bank of the former 
river in the Jhelum district, and a few have spread eastward as far as 
the Rjivi. They are said to be Ghauhdn Rajputs, but they are now of 
J4t status and intermarry with other Jat tribes. ^Physically they are a fine 
race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and^ the quan- 
tities of animal food they consume ; and if w© except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating their neighbours’ cattle, which in their estima- 
tion carries with it no moral taint, they must be pronounced free from 
vice.’ They say their ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to Pd.k- 
pattan, and was there converted by B^b^ Farid ; and if this be so they 
probably occupied their present abodes within the last six centuries. 

Gondal, a tribe of Muhammadan J^ts in Gujr^t which claims Ohauh^n 
Rajput origin. Its eponym came from the Deccan to visit the shrine of 
Bdwdi Farid and P^kpattan and embraced Isl^m, 

Gopalak:, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Gopang, Gophang, one of the broken Baloch tribes of Dera Gh^zi Kh^n. 
It lies scattered along the Indus and is also found in Muzaffargarh 
and on the Lower Indus and Sutlej in Bahd.walpur and MuMn. 

Gopa Rai, a tribe of Jd^ts, claiming Solar Rd,jput' origin and descent 
from its eponym through Millu who migrated from Amritsar to Si^lkot.. 
Also found in Muzaffargarh and Montgomery in which Districts ^they are 
classed as agricultural clans. 

Goe, a Jdit clan (agriculturalj found in Multan. 

Goeae, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goeah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Goeang, a Gurkha clan (Nipalese) found in the Simla Hill States. 

Goeatah, a J^f elan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar* 
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Qordya^Qos&in. 

GobIya, a Sd% tribe, said to be descended from the Saroha family of 
Lunar Rajputs, and to have come to Qujr^nw^la as a nomad and pastoral 
tribe from Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended from a 
Sombansi Rajput called Gurd.ya whose grandson Mai came from the 
Lakki some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that Rd.na, 
their founder, came from the Jammu hills in the time of the emperors. 
They are now found in Guir^nwd,]a^ Sidlkot and Gurd^spur. They own 
31 villages in Gujrd.nwdi]a and are excellent cultivators, being one of 
the most prosperous tribes in the District. They have the same pecu- 
liar marriage customs as the Sdhi Jd,ts. In Si^lkot they revere Pxr 
Munddi, round whose Jchdngdh a bridal pair walks seven times, and offer- 
ings are made to it. This is done both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 
They are said to be governed by the cliundavan^ rule of inheritance. In 
Montgomery the Muhammadan Gord^y^ appears as a J^t, Rajput and 
Ar^in clan (all three agricultural), and in Sh^hpur it is also classed as 
Jdt (agricultural). The word gordyd is said to be used for the nilgai 
{Porcax 'picta) in Central India. They are sometimes said to be a clan 
of the Dhillon tribe, but in Si^lkot claim descent from Budh who had 
20 sons, including Gord,y^. 

GobI, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Goria, a small J^t clan found in Ndbha. It derives its name from Goran 
Singh, a Rajput, who settled at Alowdl in Patiala and thus became 
a J 

Gorjiye, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Gobkha. See Gurkhd*. 

Goeon, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goesi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goewah, a J^t clan (agricultural ; found in Amritsar. 

Goryb, (1) an ArMn clan (agricultural) ; (2) a Mughal clan (agricultural) : 
both found in Amritsar, 

Gosain, a term even more vaguely used than ^Sanni^si Bair^gi ’ and 
very difficult to define in the Punjab. Roughly speaking, it denotes an 
ascetic of any order, but it further connotes that he is of some standing 
and influence. Strictly speaking, however, the Gosd/ins form a distinct 
order, which differs both from the Bair^gis and the Sanni^sis, though 
they are often entitled Gos^ins, and often the Brahmans alone are con- 
sidered privileged to be so styled. In K^ngra the Gos^ins form a 
separate caste, as well as an order, and are known as Sanniasis or 
Dasndmis, because they are divided into ten schools. These were 
founded by the ten pupils of Shankar Acharj and the following scheme 
exhibits their spiritual descent and distribution^ : — 

* From the dasnam of the Gosains : “Bhaktmal”, Nawal Kishor, 1927, p. 77. But 
another account gives Rukhar and Dandi instead of Asram and Saraswati. It also 
states that the Rukha? is like an Acharj (Brahman) in that he receives gifts on the death 
of a GosAln. In the Brahmacharj dsram or stage the ' Gos^in ’ dons the javeo or 
sacred thread of caste, in the second dsram or degree he becomes a Gosain and puts 
it off again- In the third dsram he becomes a paramhans, and in the fourth an Abdhut. 
The paramhans shaves his head and the abdhdt generally lives naked. This is the 
order observed in the Sanyas Dharm, but now-a*days a Gosain merely besmears himself 
with ashes and goes forth as an ahdhdt. The true Gosdin must not appreach a ffre, 
and when he dies he is buried, not cremated. 
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2%e Gosdins. 


VISHNU ^ 


oJ. 

Shiv 

I 

BashisM 

Sliakt 

Parasir 

I 

Bias 

Sakdev 

I 

Gor AoMij 


Ohelas. 


Sons. 


r 


Gorind 
Shankar Swami J 

I 


Sardp Achdrj 
(jSdrda Mat in 
West) 

TirC 
or 

Tirfch 


Padm Acharj 
(Gnrdhan Mat 
in East) 


Asram 


r 

Ban 

or 

Ban 


— '1 
A r any a 
or 

Aran 


r 

Giri 


Totah. Aohdr j 
(Toyashi Mat 
in North) ’ 

"1 


Pribhuf Dhar AoMrj 
(Sringeri called Singri 
Mat in South) 


Parbhat 

or 

Parbat 


r 


S^gar Saraswati 


I 

Bhdratf 

or 

Bhdrthi 


Purf 


These correspond with the ten pads of the Sannidsis, and the 
Gos^in may be regarded as a semi-secularised offshoot of the Sannid,si 
order. When the Muhammadan invasions began, says one account 
of the Sannidisis, many of them fled to the hills of K^ngra and Simla 
where they formed colonies. In some places they intermarried with 
Brahmans and took to cultivation, gradually amassing such wealth 
that the hill people, including their and R^nas, were in their 

debt and they controlled all the trade between the hills and the plains. 
In their practice of usury they were rapacious to an incredible degree, 
charging 24, 60 and even 72 per cent, a year, and making regular 
tours in state after each harvest, in spring and autumn, to collect their 
dues in kind. Once in debt to the Gosdins there was no escape for 
a debtor, and they preached the doctrine that the removal of a debtor’s 
name from their ‘Books was an ill-omen to both parties. To the power 
of capital they added the influence of their own sanctity and though 
the Gurkha invasions broke up their domination they continued to 
exhaust the resources of the people in the Outer Sardij tract of Kullu 
till quite recently. On the other hand the Gos4ins of K^ngra, who 
are principally found in N^daun and Jaw^lamukhi, were an enterprising 
and sagacious community engaged in wholesale trade. They mono- 
polised the trade in opium and speculated in charas, wool and cloth. 
Their transactions extended to the Deccan and indeed over all India, 
but generally speaking, they are now impoverished and their brick- 
built Ware-houses at Jawdlamukhi are mostly in ruins. Most of the 
K^ngra Gosains are of the Giri sub-order, and affix to their names. 


In theory the Gos^ins are celibate, and recruit by adopting ohelas 
from pure castes who may be willing to dedicate their sons to them, 
but in practice marriage is usual. Those who marry are styled 
gharhdri. Natural sons dp not succeed unless adopted as ohelas^ 
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Widows are merely entitled to maintenance. Secular Gosd»£ns will not 
plough, but they do not wear janeo, retain the’c^o^i and yet wear 
a pagri dyed with red ochre. The religious or matddri Gosd.ins form 
fraternities and, though they do not marry, keep women. They are 
divided into akhdras or small ^ colleges each under a mahant who has 
supreme control of all its property, the disciples being dependent 
on his bounty. A mahant designates his successor, and his selection 
is rarely disputed, but if he die without having named a successor 
the fraternity meets together and with the aid of other Gos^ins elects 
a new mahant. After his installation the late mahanfs property is 
distributed by him as he thinks 6t, and this distribution, or hhanddra 
as it is called, is rarely impugned. Like a Sannidsi the Gos^in is buried, 
a cenotaph, or samddh, dedicated to Mahadeo, being raised over him, 
as he is supposed at death to be re-united with the god. Initiation 
consists simply in the guru^a cutting off the choti ; the head is then 
close shaved and the guru mantar read. 

In Sirsa the Gosdins form a separate caste, originating ^ in a 
sub-division of the Sanni^sis which was founded by Shimbu Ach^r j. 
Every Gosd.in is given at initiation a name, which ends in pzV, ptiri 
(the two most commonly found in this tract), torath, dsram, dsan or 
nath^ by his guru. Each of these sub-orders is endogamous, 
a gir may not marry a puri,^ The Gosains are also said to have gota, 
and to be further divided ineo the gharhdr or secular and the celibate 
who are either (1) matddri (whose dwelling, mat, is inside the village 
and who may engage in all worldly pursuits, but not marry), (2) 
dsanddri (whose house is on the outskirts of the village), or (3) ahdhut, 
who wander about begging, but may not beg for more than seven hours 
at one place. The ahdhut carry with them a ndrial or cocoanot shell, 
and may only take in alma cooked grain which they must soak in 
water before they eat it. Nor may they halt more than three days at 
any place unless it be a tirath (place of pilgrimage) or during the rains. 
Gosdiins are generally clad in garments dyed with geru. 

In the south-west of the Punjab the priests of Shdmji and L^lji 
who are Khatris and found largely at Leia and Bhakkar, are called 
GosMns. The Khatris and Arords of the south-w®st are either 
disciples (sewaks) of these Gosains or Sikhs, t Other Gosfiins are 
those of Baddoke, 

The Gosdiins appear to bn correctly classed as a Vaishnava sect or 
rather order, though in the bills they affect IMahddeo and are mahants 
of temples of Shiva. 

Gosal, a small Jdt clan which is found in 3ind and has a Sidh, Bdla, afc 
Badrdkhan, where offerings are made to his aamddh, 

GeahthI, a reader of the Sikh Granth^ an expounder thereof ; bub cf, Oidnu 

Guda, a tribe of Jdts found in Kapurthald» State, Sultdnpur tahsil. Its 
tradition avers that it migrated from Delhi in the Mughal times. 

♦ The gurd of the p'C.ris resides at Kharak, and that pf the giris at both in 

Hiss^r. Hiss^r Qaaetteer, 1904, p. 81. 

|Ceasus Repeat, 1891, § 66, p. 197-8, 
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Gugera, (I) one of the principal muTiins or clans of the Sidls in Jhang, It 
gave its name to the township of that name, once the head-quarters of 
the present Montgomery district and still of a tahsil; (2) also a Kharral 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GtjJAE, Gtjjjar, -ur, fern. -i. Dim. Gujase^pa, fern, -i, and Gujeei^ra, fern, -i,, a 
young Gu jar. Derivatives are Gujrdl or Gujrehrd, a dwelling-place of 
Gujars ; and Gujrdt, the ^ country or tract of the Gujars/ The District 
of Gujrdt takes its name from the town of Gujrdt, but the present town 
though a modern one stands on the site of an ancient city called Ddanagri, 
the everlasting or fragrant township. Popular tradition assigns its 
foundation to Rdjd Bachan Pdl, a burajbansi Rdjput who came from the 
Gangetic Dodb, and attributes its restoration to Ali Khdn, a Gujar, 
doubtless the historical Alakhana, Raja of Gurjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Yarma between 883 and 901 A. D. Captain Mackenzie, 
however, recorded another tradition which assigned the restoration of 
Gujrdttownto Edni Gujran, wife of Badr Sain, son of Bdja Risalu 
of Sidlkot who rebuilt it in Sambat 175 (A. D. 118). Both accounts 
agree in ascribing the refounding of the modern town to the time 
of Akbar. According to Stein, Shankara Varma o£ Kashmir, soon 
after his accession in 883 A. D., undertook an expedition to the 
south and south-west of Kashmir and first invaded Gujaradesa, a 
tract certainly identifiable with the modern District of Gujrat, which 
lies between the Chendb and Jhelum.* * * § At an earlier period, in the 
latter part of the 6th century, the E4j^ of Thdrnesar, Prab^kara-vardhana, 
had also carried on a successful campaign against the Hun settlements 
in the north-west Punjab and the ^ clans of Gurjara^t> so that it would 
appear that a branch of the Gurjara race was firmly established in the 
modern Gujr^t before 600 A. D.J 

The modern District of Gujrit, however, comprises the Herd,t or J^b 
pargana and the Gujrd.t or Gujar parpawa.§ These parg anas used 
be ^vided into tappas and the tappas into tops^ each top being under 
a chandhri. 

The modern District of MuzafEargarh also possesses a Gujrat on the 
Indus, in the riverain which runs parallel with the Dera Gh^zi Kh&n 
district. 

The Distbibutioe oe the Gujabs. 


The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham : — 


"At the present day the Gujars are found in great numbers in eveiw 
part of the North-W esb of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
from the Hazara mountains to the Peninsula of Gujardb. They are 
specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jag^dhri 
and Buriya, and in the Sah^ranpur district, which during the last 
century was actually called Gujarat. To the east they occupy the petty 


* stein, Zur Getchichte der Cdhis von Kabul ( FesiariKia j?., aj. j. . 

1893). See also Stein’s Bdj&tarangim, p. 2oX. Vof L VOn Both, Stuttgart, 

t V. Smith, Early of India, p. 283, 

$For tte derivation of the word GnJrSt see Dr. Fleet’s note in J R A S 190R « 4 S<» 
He derives it from Gujaratra, Prikrit GujjaratM,. the modern name of Ouaerit 
to Alherdni’s Gnz(a)rit. «tijr4nw41a me^s the • W 

conntry.’^a distinction overlooked in Baden-Powell’s r, ^ 

§ Gujrat Gazetteer. 1^2-93, p. 19. Cf. the Sett. Eep. ot the Qu^^t mSt^isfit r, 9 
fbe term Herat is of unknown origin, but it appears to be also oailedS^St^^’ 
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State of Samptar in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern Districts of 
Gwalior, which is still called Gujarg^r. They are found only in small 
bodies and much scattered throughout Eastern Rdljputd^na and Gwalior • 
but they are more numerous in the Western States, and specially 
towards Gujarat, where they form a large part of the population. The 
R^j^s of Rew^ri to the south of Delhi are Gujars, In the Southern 
Punjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the north, where they have given their name to several 
important places, such as Gujrdruw^la in the Rechna Doab, Guir^t in 
the Ohaj Dodb, and Gujar Khan in the Sindh Sagar Do^b. They are 
numerous about Jhelum and Hassan Abddjl,* and throughout the Hazara 
district: and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu 
districts of ChiMs, Kohli, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in 
the contiguous districts to the west of the river/' 

In the Punjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub- 
montane tracts ; and though they have spread down the Jumna in 
considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain low- 
lands. In the higher mountains they are almost unknown. Gnjrat is 
still their stronghold, and in that District they form 13^ per cent, of 
the total population. There alone nave they retained their dominant 
position. Throughout the Salt Range, and probably under the eastern 
hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes now settled 
there j bat in the west the Gakkhars, Janjtias, and Pathd<ns, and in the 
east the Rdjpnts have always been too strong for them, and long ago 
deprived them of political importance. In the Peshd,war district 
almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race. But 
throughout the hill country of Jammu, Ohibhd.1, and Hazara, and away 
in the territory lying to the north of Peshawar as far as the Sw^t 
river, true Gujar herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing 
a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the 
Panjdbi or Pashto current in those parts. Here they are a purely 
pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher 
ranges in summer and descending with them into the valleys during 
the cold weather s and it may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more given 
to keeping cattle than to following the plough. In Ohitrd,! also Gujars 
are found in the Shishi Kuh valley, while the Bashgals (the Kdfirs of 
the Bashgal valley are so styled by Ohitrdlis) are described as curiously 
like the Gujars in the Punjab.t 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the 
Gujar colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively 
Musalmdn except in the Jumna Districts and Hoshi^rpur, and they 
must therefore have entered those Districts before the conversion of the 
great mass of the caste. The Jullundur Gujars date their conversion 
from the time of Aurangzeb, a very probable date. The Eerozepur 
Gujars say that they came from D^ranagar in the south of India, that 
they moved thence to R^nia in Sirsa, and thence again to Ferozepur 
vid Eastir. The Mnsalm^n Gujars oB all the eastern half of the Pro- 

* Hassan was himself a Gtijar. 

t But Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect. See Sten Kohow^S C^a^stficaiCon of 
Bashgali, in J. B. A. S., 1911, p. 1, 
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vInce still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the majority of 
their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petti- 
coats instead of drawers, (just as they do in Jullundur also), and red 
instead of blue. In Jullundur the Gujar shoe is usually of a peculiar 
make, the upper leather covering little of the foot. It is noticeable that 
Gujrat is to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhatti^na are to the Bhatti, 
a place to which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the J^t j* and the theory of aboriginal descent which has some- 
times been propounded^ is to my mind conclusively negatived by his 
cast of countenance. He is of the same social standing as the Jdt, or 
perhaps slightly inferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple, and the proverb says : ^^The Abir, and Gola 

are all four hail fellows well met.” But he is far inferior in both 
personal character and repute to the J^t. He is lazy to a degree, and 
a wretched cultivator; his women, though not secluded, will not do 
field work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle 
extends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and 
a Rajput cattle-thi<^f was once explained to me thus by a '^The 

Rajput will steal your buffalo. But he will not send his father to 
say he knows where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then 
keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. The Gujar will.^' The Gujars 
have been turbulent throughout the history of the Punjab, they were 
a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors, and are still ever 
ready to take advantage of any loosening of the bonds of discipline to 
attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character as expressed in 
the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high one ; A 
desert is better than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar, hit him.” 
Again : “The dog and the cat two, the Hangar and the Gujar two ; 
if it were not for these four, one might sleep with one^s door open” : 
so “ The doff, the monkey, and the Gujar change their minds at every 
step;” and “When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
Gujar.” As Mr. Maconachie remarks: “Though the Gujar possesses 
two qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire 
for other peopWs cattle, he never seems to have had the love of 
fighting and the character for manly independence which distinguishes 
this class elsewhere. On the contrary he is generally a mean, sneak- 
ing, cowardly fellow ; and I do not know that he improves much with 
the tnarcli of civilization, though of course there are exceptions ; men 
who have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognize 
the advantage of being honest — generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jumna Districts. + But farther west his ^ 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars 


. * ™?,<^®scription would appear to require some quaUfioation. The Gujar of Kashmir 
tall and gaunt hm forehead and Ms cMn are narrow, Ms nose fine and 
Slightly curved. The Gujar of the United Provinces is above the medium height, well made 
an I active, Ms face long and oval, and Ms features fine rather than coarse. Crooke 
describes him as a fairly typical Indo- Aryan.’ J. R. A. 8., 1907, p. GSA The Puajab 
Gujar might be wall described m the above terms. As compared with the Jat he has 
better features, but is not of such a good tvpe. 

* ** villages in Gurgaon have on the whole stood 

« J of almost other caste-better than the Jdts, and almost 

Gujars ara very little given to thieving, and I have 
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of Hazara as a simple all-enduriog race, thrifty and industrious, with 
no ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields 
and many of them are fine men in every way/^ Mr. Thomson says 
that the Gujars of Jhelum are the best farmers in the District (perhaps 
not excessive praise in a District held by Gakkhars, Aw^ns, and 
Rdjputs), though the Mali^r or Ar^in is a better market gardener ; 
and that they are quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt Range) 
Jdts, but with few attractive qualities, Mr. Steedman gives a similar 
acconnt of the Gujars of Rawalpindi, calling them excellent culti- 
vators.^' So the Gujars of Hoshidrpur are said to be a quiet and 
well-behaved set." In Jullundur Sir Richard Temple described them 
as here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but more industrious and less 
predatory than usual" ; and Mr. Barkley writes : At present, after 

30 years of British rule, they are probably as little given to crime as 
any other large class in the agricultural population. It is still 
generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
with agriculture; but this is by no means invariably the case." But 
in Ferozepur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as ^‘'unwilling 
cultivators, and greatly addicted to thieving," and gives instances of 
their criminal propensities. Thus it would appear that the further the 
Gujar moves from his native hills, the more he deteriorates and the 
more unpleasant he makes himself to his neighbours. The following 
description of the Gujars of Kangra by Mr, Barnes is both graphic and 
interesting : — 

** The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same desig- 
nation in the plains. There they are known as an idle, worthless and 
thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to cultivation and im- 
provement ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral 
habits. In the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe, — they 
cultivate scarcely at all. The Gaddis keep flocks of sheep and. goats, 
and the Gu jar's wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the 
sale of the milk, ghij and other produce of their herds. The men 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the woods tending 
their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with 
baskets on their heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter- 
milk and ghi, each of these pots containing the proportion required 
for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually drive 
their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the J*^joh 
grass which the rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition 
from the temperate climate and the immunity from venomous flies 
which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the 
bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the plains. They are 
never known to thieve. Their women are supposed to be not very 
scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying 
about their stock for sale uDaocompanied by their husbands undoubtedly 
expose them to great temptations ; and I am afraid the imputations 
against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown 
women, aod m ay be seen every morning entering the bazars of the hill 
towns, returning home about the afternoon with their baskets emptied 
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of their tieasures. The Gajars are found all over the District. They 
abound particularly about Jwdldmukhi, Tira, and Nd,daun. Thera 
are some Hindu Gujars, especially towards Mandi j but they are a small 
sect compared to the Musalmaos.” 

“ It has been suggested,” continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, " and is I 
believe held by many, that Jd,ts and Gujars, and perhaps Ahfrs also are 
®I1 of one ethnic stock ^ and this because there is a close communion 
between them. It may be that they are the same in their far-distant 
origin. But I think that they must have either entered India at differ- 
ent tunes or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking so is 
precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and 
^]put the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter beinir of 
higher rank than the former. But the social standing of Jdts, Guiars 
and Abirs being practically identical, I do not see why they should 
ever have separated if they were once the same. It is however 
possible aat the Jdts were the camel graziers and perhaps husband 
men, the Gnjara the cowherds of the hiUs, and the Ahfrs the cowLrds 
of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classification by ocounatimi 
of the yeoman class, wh ch fills up the gap between and i absolS 

continuous with the siimlar classification of the castes above them as 
Brahmans, Banias, and Repute, and of the castes below them as Tarkhdns 
Chamdrs, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribu- 
tion of the tribes before we can have any opinion on the sublet. I have 
noticed in the early historians a connection between the migrations ^xd 
location of and Rdjputs which has struck me as being more than 

accidental; but the subject needs an immense deal of wo?k uno^^ 
before it can be said to be even ready for drawing conclusions.* ^ 

The obigin oe the Gdjaes. 

A full history of the ancient Gurjaras and of the o-reaf 

empire, the existence of which the late Mr. A M T Jar.to’nf i • i 

«tabl«hed,t would bo boyoud the iop; oi aif SZ 
reader s attention may be directed to certain incidental in 
in the Punjab. According to Dr. Rudolf H^e^Sr^h^ 
modern Tunwar Rdjputs) were a clan of tho C Tomaras (the 

imperial or mling^ The PeW 

inscription records of a Tomara family that it w 
rdyji, Jdula, whose imme recalls that of^the Shlhi 
and of the maharaja, ToramSna Shd,hi -Tauvla of tho TT Jahnla 

Dr. Hoemle thinks it probable that thr^en wS ^ f ’"i?? \^8C"Ption. 
the Tomaras, wereallclans^or divisloL^S^I^Tt® like 

descent from Toramd,na, king of the Wbito 'Jf claiming 

M,.El..u.d.,Whoosbowu ait .bo 

. * Mr. Wilsm notes that the Gujars and the Barsfiisr trU,a«-cTi.. — 

together-, and suggests that the latter may he to thdGilSi; ™! are often found 

the Meos and what most E4jputs are to the J&ts ^hat the Khanzidahs are to 

t See hi» note in J. R. A. 8. 1905, no ISaLt’ i. .. 

Gaudas (Gears, now Brahmans) • and pointsout Gdrjaras with tie 

Trans^l.,p.3t,0) Guaa=Tane»hi. (SacWs 

Bijpnte are probably of Gnjar descent. ” Bar- or Bad-Gujar 
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(Pr.atihfoas)j Parmars (Paramd.ras) and ChauMns (Oh^lium^nas or 
CMhuv^nas), the four so-called Agnikula clans of Rdjputs, were originally 
divisions of the Gurjaraa, and to these Dr. Hoernle would thus add the 
Tomaras and Kaohhwahas. The exact ethnic relation of the Gurjaras 
to the Suns is still very obscurej but as a working hypothesis Dr. 
Hoernle thinks that in the earlier part of the 6th century A* D. a great 
invasion of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Gurjaras and others, whose 
exact interrelation we do not know, took place. The first onset carried 
them as far as Gwalior, but it was checked by the emperor of Kanauj, and 
the main portion of these foreign hordes settled in E^jput^na and the 
Punjab, while the Ohaulakyas turned south. In the north the invaders 
fused with the natives of the country and in the middle of the 7th 
century the Parihars emerged, an upgrowth followed by that the 
Parmars, Chauh^ns and imperial Gurjaras about 750 A. D. About 840 
the Giirjara empire, with its capital at Kanauj, embraced nearly the 
whole of northern India, under Bhoja I, but after his death it declined.* 

Another problem of great interest in the history of Indian religions 
is the connection of the Gtirjaras with the cult of the child Kpshna of 
MathurA, as contrasted with that of the ancient Krishna of Dw£rakd.t 
This cult was, almost beyond question, introduced into India by 
nomads from the north, very probably by the Glirjaras. ITo doubt the 
modern Gujars, even those who have retained their Hindu creeds, have 
lost all recollection of any special devotion to the cult of Krishna, and 
he is now prominent in the traditions of the AhIrs, but certain groups 
of the Ahlrs appear to be of Qurjara origin. Among them we find the 
Nandbansi whose name reminds us of Nand Mihr, a legendary progeni* 
tor of the Gujars, and a Solanki (Ohaulakya) got appears among the 
Jd.dubansi. If we may assume that these two great races, the Gujar 
and Ahir, once pastoral, and still largely so, are really identical, the 
theory that the cult of the child Krishna was introduced into India by 
the Gujars in general or more particularly by the Nsndbansi and 
Gudlbansi branches of the Ahirs becomes greatly strengthened. Like 
the Huns, the Gurjaras were originally sun-worshippers, but they have 
lost all traces of any special devotion to the cult of the Sun-god, and 
may have acquired some tincture of Christianity either from their 
neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection with Christians 
among the Huns.J 

Various origins are claimed by difEerent Gujar clans. Thus in 
Gujrdt the Chauhdiu claim descent from Rai Pithora of Delhi. 

TheChhokar in Karn^l say they are Chandarbansi and an offshoot of 
the Jfidu Rajputs of Mazaffarnagar in the United Provinces. The 
Bhodw^l, Kalsi^n and Raw^l all claim to be Chandarbansi, the 
Kalsi^n being Chauh^ns and the Raw^ls Khokhar Rajputs by origin ; 
but the Chhamdn say they are Surajbansi and Tunw^rs. 

In Gurd^spur the Bhad4na, Chhdla, Kas^na, Mfinin§ and Tur gots 
claim Rajput descent and the Banths and Bujars J^t extraction, while 

* Itid, pp, 31*32, and p, 4. 

t See Krishna^ Christianity and the Qnjars^ by Mr, Kennedy in J R. A. S., 1907, p. 975, 

t Ibia, p. 989, 

§ From the Mnnin Gnjars some of fche Bharais and Bazigara are said to hay© branch- 
ed off. 
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the Ghapras say they are Khatris by origin, and the Modis, PathSns. 
The Ghhiila get claims descent from Rd.j^ Som Bans, of Gahr 

Gajni in the Deccan, and its ancestor embraced IsMm at R^hon in 
Jullnndur, married a Gang Kas^na girl and so became a Gujar. The 
Kas^na declares itself descended from R^ja Kans, the Mtinin from 'R&j^ 
Indar Rai, and the Pandd.na from Rdijdi Panda E^i. 

The Paswd.1 ascribe their foundation to Wajih Kalbi, a companion of 
the Prophet, who accompanied Ahutas, ruler of Yemen, when he 
conquered Kashmir. The Pasw^l originally settled in Si^lkot but have 
spread into Gurd^spur. 

The Hindu Edrwat Mandan got is found in the Bd.wal nizdmat of 
Nd.bha. It traces its descent to one Rd>wat who fell in love with a 
damsel, Gorsi, whom he only carried ofE after a great struggle, TTi^ 
mesalliance cost him his status as a Rdijput and he became a Gujar. 
The got derives its name from him and from the number of heads 
{/nandan) which fell in the struggle for Gorsi. This got is numerous 
in Jaipur, where it keeps its women in par da and forbids widow 
remarriage, but this is allowed in Nd»bha. Formerly the R^wat 
Mandan did not roof their houses or put planks to their doorways, 
though they now do so. A child^s first tonsure should be performed at 
the shrine of Swd/ini Pun D^s in Rew^ri tahsil. 

The Ohokar of Ndbha, who appear to be distinct from the Chhokar, 
are Hindus and trace their descent from Sankat, a Chauh^n K^jput of 
S^mbhar in J aipur, who was a great robber. Once on the road he 
forcibly espoused a beautiful girl whose kinsmen came to her aid, but 
Sankat sought help from Ban Deo and he and his comrades took the 
shapes of birds, and escaped, A barber too rang a wedding-bell in 
front of their pursuers, and they resolved to turn back. So the got of 
Sankat was called Ohokar, ^ one who misses,' and it still affects Ban 
Deo, holding the first tonsure of its children at his shrine in Jaipur, 
never burning cotton sticks for fuel and only using cotton after first 
offering it to Ban Deo. 

In N^bha the Bhargar, Ohapi^na, Doi, Kas^na, Khar^na and 
Sardhdna Gujars all vaguely claim Rajput origin, but unlike other 
Hindu Gujars they only avoid three gots in marriage, permitting it in 
the mother's father's goL They specially affect Devi and do nob give 
the beestings of a cow or buffalo to any one till the Amdwas, when they 
cook rice in the milk, place it on a spot plastered with cow-dung and 
then give it to their children. The Bhargar, like the Rd.wat Mandan, 
use no doors or roofs of timber, and ascribe this tahu to the fact that 
one of their women became a 8at% and a house raised in her honour 
was left incomplete.* 

The Melu Gujars in Ndibha are converts from Hinduism, but still 
avoid four gofs in marriage. They do not build two hearths close 
together, or wear blue cloth. Their women wear gowns. This got 
never sell milk, lest the animal fall ill, but they may sell ghin 

The elements of the Gujars are not easy to describe. Local tradi- 
tions, as has already been shown, vary as to the origins of many clans, 

* Or unroofed ? Apparently a hyprothral shrine is meant. 
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bafc tlie following addenda may be|gnoted| as to the clans descended 
from the various E^jput races : — Chauhdn origin is claimed by the 
Bhalesar, ^ sons of Bhalluj* Baharw^l, Jhandar^ Kalsidn (in Karn^l). 

Panwd,r descent is claimed by the Bahlot, Chhdli, Phambhrd, ^ sons of 
Phamar ^ and Paur* : Jd.du (Chandarbansi) descent by the Chhokar (in 
Karnd.1), Janjua origin by the Barrdh, Khokhar (Ohandarbansi) by the 
Kawdl (in Karndl), Manhas by the Dhinda^ Sombansi by the Dhakkar, 
Surajbansi by the Saramdn^, and Tur by the Chham^n (in Karn^l). 

Folk-etymology and legendary lore have been busily engaged in 
finding explanations of various clan names among the Gujars. Thus of 
the Barras, (a word meaning ^ holy it is said that their ancestor 
Fatihulla used to bring water from the river at Multan barefoot^ for his 
spiritual guldens ablutions. One day the Pir saw that his disciple^s foot 
had been pierced with thorns^ so he gave him his shoes, but Fatihulla 
made them into a cap, as worthy to be so worn, and again his feet were 
pierced with thorns. The Pir seeing this blessed him and called him 
Barra.t 

The Bharydr claim descent from Karn. The children of his 

descendant Rd^ja Dhal always used to die and his physicians advised 
him to feed his next child on the milk of a she- wolf (bhairya) , whence 
the name Bharydir. Buta embraced Isl^m in B^bar^s time and settled 
in Shdhpur, 

Of the Gajgahi section it is said that Wali, their ancestor, was a 
Khatd;na who wore a gajgah orhorse^s silver ornament, so his descendants 
are now called Gajgahi. 

Of the KhaMnas^ origin one story is that one day Mor and Mohang, 
sons of Ed,j^ Bhans, came back from bunting and ate on a Tchat or bed. 
For this breach of social etiquette the Brahmans outcasted them, saying 
they had become Muhammadans, so they adopted IsMm and were 
nicknamed Khatana. Another legend makes the Khat^nas descendants 
of R4ja Jasp^l and the P^ndavas- Jasp^l had extended his dominions 
from Th^nesar to Jhelum and, when SultJ^n Mahmud Sabuktagin 
invaded Hindustan, Jasp^l met him at Attock, but was defeated and 
slain. • His son, Anandp^l, ruled for two years at Lahore and then fled 
to Hindustan, leaving two sons, Khatdna and Jaideo or Jagdeo, of whom 
the former ruled at Lahore and turned Muhammadan, Other Gujar 
clans also claim descent from Anandptl, and Sultdn Mahmud ass’gned 
the Khat^nas jagws in Gujr^t where they founded Shdhpur, now a 
deserted mound near Chak Din^, 

The Khatdnas are not only a leading Gujar clan but have many off- 
shoots in the minor sections, such as the Gajgahis, Topas, Amrd^nas, 
Aw^nas, Bhunds, Bukkans, Thilas, and the Jangal, Debar, Doi, and 
Lohsar clans. 

Hindu Khat^nas are also found in„the B^wal nizdmat of Ndbha and 
there claim Tur Rajput origin, deriving their name from Khatu TTagarj 
a village in Jaipur. As followers of Bd^tv^ Mohan D^s Bhadaw4sw^la 

* One is tempted to connect Ms name with Poms. 4 -n * 

t No such word is traceable ia the PaTtJdhi JDtcty, The term recalls the Baygnjar 
Eijputs. 
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they abstain from flesh and wine. At weddings the J4t ceremonies 
are observed and on the departure of the bridegroom's party his father 
is beaten by the women of the bride’s family. 

The To pas are really Khatyn as and when the and Qujars were 

competing for the honour of giving the biggest contribution to Akbar's 
rebuilding* of Gujr^t town one Adam^ a Khat^na, paid a laTcTi and a 
quarter of rupees into the imperial treasury, measuring the money in a 
tojia, whence his descendants are so named. 

In Hazd.ra the Terns say they are really E^jputs and descended 
from a raja who was so generous that when once a faqir to test him 
demanded his head he stooped so that the faqir might cut it off, 
which he did. Having thus proved his generosity the faqir replaced 
his head on his shoulders and prayed for his life to be restored to him. 
The clan name is derived from trer^ a scar. 

In Delhi certain G-ufar clans claim descent from eponyms. Such are 
Budbd>na, descendants of Bhopal; Amlaota, from Ambap41, Bhotla, from 
Bharup ; Balidn, from Baniapal ; Dhaidha, from Diptipdl 5 Chinori, from 
Chhainpd.1; Nangri, from Naghp41, and Tanur, from Tonp^l. As to the 
Adhana, tradition says that Edm Chand of the solar race had two 

sons, Lu and Kush. The latter was the progenitor of the Kachhwdi 
E^jputs ; while Lu's son Ganwat had a son named ES.]d> who made a harao 
marriage and was nicknamed Gujar. He had two sons Adhe and Swahi. 
The latter died sonless, but Adhe founded the Adhtoa clan. 

Organization.^^'li is generally asserted that the real {asli) or original 
Gujars are the sections, Gorsi, Kas^na and the half tribe Burgat, 
so-called as descended from a slave mother.* Next to these rank 
the Khatanas who for a long period held sway in the Gujrat, in which 
tract, howevt^r, the 2^ section-' were t-'e original settlers, the other 
sections having become affiliated to them in course of time, though 
not necessarily Gujars by origin. As an instance of this process of 
accretion the Gujars point to the Sarras, of Hasilanw414 village in 
Gujrdt, whose forebear Fati-ulla, a Janjua by birth, was deputed by 
one of the saints of Multan to colonise that tract. All Gfijars give 
daughters to the Barras, but never receive them in return, and the 
Barras all rank as Mian as, except those of certain families which have 
forfeited their sanctity, and are designated Pir.t 

In Hazara the 2^ ^ real' sections do not appear to be recognised, but 
it is generally conceded that the Katharia, Hakla and Sarju sections 
are of Edjput origin, though this origin is also claimed by several 
others. Tradition avers that the Kath^rias once ruled a large part of 

« In DelM the asli sections are said to be 3| Oheohi, NikAdi, Gorsi, and Kas^tna 
(the half). And in Karnil the 2j sections are said to b« the Gorsi, Cheohi and 
Xas^na (the half). But the Chechi are said, in Gnjrat, to be by origin Khatanas, so 
that the accounts generally agree in representing the Gorsi, Basina and Khatana as the 
3 original Gujar clans. ^ Several stories are told to explain their pre-eminence. 
Thus m Lndhi^na it is said that^ J^agp^l, Oor&i, and Abaya, Xbat£na, successfully 
resisted Kaja Jags father, u da Dip, in a mock campaign for 3 years, while jUTandn 
Lil, Bargat, gave in after a few months — Whence his cUn was called the half. 

-fin the Jhelum Gazetteer the Bharras (sic) are said to be descendants of Shaikh 
Natha, 01 the Manikhi^la family, who fied from his home after killing a ^^T^R Tn ai i] and 
died in the odour of sanctity. 
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the Panoh valley, whence the Dogras expelled them, though their chiefs 
still hold large ydgfirs ia that fief of Kashmir. Naturally the Kathdrias 
only take wives from Gujars of Bd,jpat descent and only give brides 
to men of their own section.* * * § 

The Gujars are often said to* have 84 clans or sections and in 
Ludhiana their Mirdsis address them as ^ Ohaur^si got .dd diwa/ i. e., 

^ Light of the 84 clans* j but other accounts assign them 101, 170 or 
even 388 sections. 

Of these numerous dans none have any definite superiority over the 
rest, though a few have a vague local standing above their neighbours. 
Such are the Khobar, Ilaw41, W4pe and Dhal^kt ia Karnd.1 — because 
they abstain from flesh and liquor, whereas the Ohhokar, Kals4n, 
Datyar, Dhosi and R4thi sections do not. Of regular classes there is 
hardly a trace, excepting the Minnas who form in Gujr4t a semi-sacred 
class. They are descendants of men who have acquired a name for 
learning or sanctity and so their descendants cannot give wives to 
Gujars of less exalted rank. t Indeed the leading Khatdna family of 
Dinga used to consider it derogatory to give daughters to any Gujar 
at all and sought bridegrooms in more exalted families, or failing them 
let their girls remain unwed. In Gujr4t the Gujars also possess a 
curious social organisation, being possessed of 84 darrs or lodges.§ 
Originally the number was only 54 — distributed over the 7 tappas into 
which the tract was divided in Akbar*s time, but 20 have been added 
from various families, and 5 assigned to the Gujars of K41a in Jhelutn* 
To become a darr-udld or member requires money, influence and popu- 
larity. A candidate must first, at his son*s wedding, obtain the consent 
of the existing darr^wdlds^ which is not easily done, as there must be no 
* black-balls,* and he must be on good terms with the leading men. 
Having been thus elected he must pay so much per darr to the mirdsis. 
At present the rate is Rs. 11 per darr so he has to pay 84 x lls=Rs. 924, 
or nearly 60 guineas as entrance- fee. His descendants remain darr- 
wdlds^ but his agnates do not acquire the privilege. At a son*s wed- 
ding in the family a darr^wdld has to pay a fee of not less than 4 annas 
to each darr for its mirdsi» The darr-wdlds do not as a rule give 
daughters in marriage to those who do not possess equal social stand- 
ing. The real origin of this system does not appear to be known, but it 
has some resemblances to the R4jput chhat and mahdn, and perhaps*^ 
more to the lodges of the B4r4 S4d^t. 

The social observances of the Gujars are ordinarily those of the other 
Hindus or Muhammadans, as the case may be, among whom they live, 
but one or two special customs are to be noted. 

In Delhi a child is betrothed in infancy by the barber and Brahman 
jointly, but he is not married till the age of 10 or 12. Prior to the 
wedding one or the other on the bride*s part go to the hoy*s house with 
the lagan to discuss the arrangements for the wedding. Half the Uh 


* P. N. Q. n, § 280. 

•j* The I)ha3i.ks of Keorak in tahsil Kaithal regard themselves as exalted in rank above 
the other tinjars in Karual and used to give daughters to the Khoter and Chhokay 
Gujars east of the Jumna, Naturally this led to 'emale infanticide in Keoyak. 

X In Ludhiana a few families also bear the title of Mi4n, 

§ lit, a door or threshold, 
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or dues are paid to bott these functionaries at betrothal and the other 
half at the lagan, whereas J^ts pay the whole at betrothal. 

A day or two before the wedding* madha worship is held, the beam 
of a plough being pitched before the house door with a little straw tied 
to its top. A large earthen jar with a smaller one full of water on top 
of it is also placed beside the beam, a red thread {haldwa) being 
fastened round the uppermost pot. Clearly this is a fertility charm, 
and the usage does not imply that the Gujars are devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

In Hoshi^rp.ar the Gujars have a curions custom at weddings. 
Money, called mudda ji r^upaiya or ^ mudda at one rupee per souV is 
given by well-to-do Gujars on such an occasion to every Mirdsi present, 
regardless of age or sex, and a pregnant Mird.san gets two rupees, one 
for each life. When a Gujai’ at a soa^s wedding gives this money to the 
Mir^sis of certain specified Gujar gots it is called hhaji, and on the 
wedding of any boy of those specified gots the Mir^si of the Gujar who 
gave the original bhdji is entitled to a rupee. A Gujar who gives 
mudda ji rupaiya is held in high esteem socially and the Mird.ais style 
him gharbhdn hd data or ^one who is generous even to the child in the 
womb.^ 

The Gujars of Nakodar tahsil in Jullundur have the following custom 
(called pindwalna) at marriages, a survival of marriage by capture. 
The young men of the bridegroom^s party gallop round the village, 
so as to encircle it ; those of the bride^s party endeavour to prevent 
this. If any one of the former succeeds in completing the circle, he is 
given a present by the bride^s parents. Another custom is, for the 
girls of the bride or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of 
their brothers-in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the 
marriage feast is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a 
present of some article of dress. This custom is called jhaVka-bhatM.^ 

In Gurd^spur the Muhammadan Gujars date their conversion from 
Hinduism to the time of Aurungzeb. They still observe Hindu rites, 
and on the birth of a son the women make an idol of cow-dung 
igovardhan), which is worshipped. The birth of a son is an expensive 
event, as besides the Qdzi and Mir4si who are fee’d, the child's sister 
and paternal aunt get clothes and a she-buffalo or money, and the Gaur 
Brahman still visits some families as a parohit to bless the child’s father 
by placing dab grass on his head. At a weddiug too he observes this 
rite, hut the chauka is made by a Mirasi. Herein the boy is seated on a 
basket before he dons his wedding garments and sets out for the bride’s 
house. ^ No Gujar is allowed to marry in his own got, but the Bhatia 
have given up this restriction, and generally Hindu customs are dying 
out among the Muhammadan sections. ° 

In Gujr^t the customs of the Muhammadan Gujars are in general 
similar to those of the Muhammadan Jdts, but after a birth on the 
dhawan day, when the mother bathes and leaves the place of her 
confinement, a Brahman comes and makes a square {chauka), on which 
a diwd made of did (fiour) is lighted. Big rotis too are cooked, each a 
topa in weight, and given to the menials. The Brahman also gets a 


But this custom is not confined to the Gujars. It exists among the Meuns also. 
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topa of dtd* In respectable families halwd is cooked as well, but it is 
eaten only by persons of tlie same bone/^ e., of the same got. 
Married daughters cannot eat this halwd because they have left the 
got^ or section. If a son^s wife is away at her parents’ house her share 
is sent her, but none of her parents^ family can eat it. 

Milni is not observed at a marriage by the Gujrd^t Gujars, but they 
observe the dawa^ or ^ imitation^ instead. Before the wedding pro- 
cession leaves the bridegroom’s house, the MirdiSi of the bride^s family 
goes to see what the numbers of the procession will be and so on. He 
gets a present and returns, after which the wedding procession starts 
for the bride^s house. The Gujars also have a darr or custom of pay- 
ment to the Mir^sis of particular families, but it is done only by those 
families, not by all Gujars, whereas the J^ts have their rathachdri 
which may be done by any one who chooses. The darr has already 
been described. Some three or four weeks before the wedding the gala 
ceremony is also observed. Gala means a handful of grain which is 
put into the chaki (mill). The gala marks the commencement of the 
wedding and is celebrated, after the women of the hirddri have 
assembled, by grinding five paropis of grain and putting the aid into 
a pitcher round which mauli thread has been tied. Amongst Hindus 
this mauli is first tied not onlj^ to the pitcher but to the chaki^ pestle 
and mortar, chhaj^ etc., as well, and then the did and other articles 
required for the wedding are got together. . 

As a caste the Hindu Gujars appear to have no special cults, though 
in Gurgaon they fervently celebrate the Gordhan festival, but it is a 
Hindu, not a special Gujar, f§te. In Hissd,r Bhaircn or EIhetrp^l,"'as a 
village deity, is their chief object of worship. The tradition is that 
he was born of a virgin. His chief shrine is at Ahror (near Kew^ri in 
Gurgaon) where many of the Hiss^r Gujars attend a great festival 
held in his honour in February. 

The Muhammadan Gujars of Hazd.ra have a curious legend which 
recalls those of Dris, the Prophet, and of Hazrat Ghaus of the Ohihltan 
mountain near Quetta.* Their ancestor Nand Mihr, they relate, used 
to serve the Prophet and once gave him a draught of water while at 
prayer. The Prophet promised to fulfil his every wish and Nand Mihr 
asked that his wife might bear him children, so the Prophet gave him 
a charm (tawiz) for her to eat, but she did not eat it. This occurred 
thirty-nine times, and when the Prophet gave Nand the fortieth charm 
he made his wife eat them all at once. In due course she bore him 
forty children, but finding that he could not support them all Nand Mihr 
turned thirty-nine of them adrift. They prospered and built a house 
into which they would not admit their unnatural father, so he, on the 
ProphePs advice, surrendered to them his remaining son also. 
Descendants of these forty sons are said to be found in other parts of 
the Punjab and Kashmir but not in Hazd^ra itself, save as immigrants. 

By occupation the Gujars are essentially a pastoral race, so much so 
that in the Gojra (? Gujrat) something like a regular is observed 

on the death of a buffalo, the women mourning for it almost as if for a 


* See Dames’ Fopular Poetry of the Baloches, p. 168, and Masson's Travels, London, 
1844, II, p, 85, 
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human being, A. similar custom is noted in Attock^ in which District 
the women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the death 
of a milch bu&lo. 

In Hoshiarpur Gujar women are in great request as wet-nurses and 
dwellers in towns frequently put out children to narso with them for a 
year or more in order that they may grow up strong. Some Gujars 
will not allow their women to go into the towns with milk, and regard 
themselves as superior to those who allow this practice, refusing them 
their daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in this 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 

In dress the Gujars are not distinguished by any marked peculiari- 
ties. In Gurgaon it is said that the Gujri dresses like a Kanjri, which 
reminds one of the proverb : 

Zamin ha yah sdl hanjar shawad^ 

Gujar he yah nuhta Kanjar shawad^ 

In one year land becomes waste, 

By one dob ^ Gujar ^ becomes ^ Kanjar’ 

and probably is just as near the truth. In Karnd,! the women weave 
chausi, both 6ne (dhotar) and coarse {gdrhd), of cotton, and it is usually 
dyed blue or red, and then printed. In Nabha they are said not to 
wear gold ornaments. 

The Gujars inBahdwalpur have a hereditary representative (pagband) 
who presides at weddings and funerals, but he exercises no powers and 
receives no fees. 


* The dialect of the Gujars is Gujari or Gojari. It has strong 
afiBnities wibh the language of Jaipur and is akin to R^jasthdni. Gdjari 
is spoken by the Himalayan Gujars, including those of the Siwdlik in 
Hoshiarpur, but elsewhere the Gujars generally speak the dialects of 
the people amongst whom they dwell, f 

GdjARiTE, or Bi^s, are described by Sir Denzil Ibbefcson as ‘^Brahmans who 
canm from Gujard-t in Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of 
all Brahmans; they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when 
they meet him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his“ hands. 
Ihey are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Qaurs will not eat 
• loth day if this has not been done. But they take inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the R^hu offerings made at 
an eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty 
clothes; but will take old clothes if washed, buffaloes, and satndjL 

They also take a special offering to Rahu made sick person, who 

puts gold in ghij looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gtijard,ti, or 
who weighs himself against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. 

f a devil to that digree that he 

has gob on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village), or a 
foal dropped m the month of S^wan, or a buffalo calf in M%h, are 
given to the Gujardti as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them 
At every liarvesc the Gujardti takes ^ sRowknce (seori) of grain 
from the threshing floor, just as does the Gaur.” The divisions of the 
Gujarati are described on pp, 140-1 supra. 


* Hoshiarpur S. R., 1885, p, 54?. 
t Oensus Beport^ India, 1903, p, 335, 
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Gujjral, a MuharDmadan Jfit tribe found in Gujrd.t, and descended from a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in GujrAt in 
the time of Aiirangzeb. 

GuIjABI)asi(a)j a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one GuMb Dd>s, 
an Uddisi of Chatthd or Chatiidinw^ld near Kastir. Its doctrines 
may be described as Epicurean in tendency, though the accounts 
given of them vary as to the precise tenets of the sect. One story is that 
they disbelieve in the existence - of God, and only revere living priests 
of their own persuasion. Gul^b Das, though originally an Udd.si, is 
said to have fallen under the influence of one Hir^D^s, a sddhoi Kasur, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a faqir^s nudity for ordinary 
raiment, proclaiming that he had had a vision which convinced him 
that he had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Maclagan says that 
the real founder of the sect was an Udasi named Pritam Das who 
received some slight at a Kombh bathing festival on the Ganges and 
so started a new sect. His principal disciple was Guldb D^s, a Sikh 
Jdit, who had been a ghorchdra or trooper in Mahd.rd,ja Sher Singh's 
army and joined tshe new sect on the collapse of the Sikh monarchy. 
He compiled the scripture called Updes Bilds, and it is his tomb at 
Chattianw^la which is resorted to by his disciples. Mr. Maclagan 
added : — 

The GuMbddsia have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They originally held that all that was visible 
in the universe was God, and that there was no other. It is said that 
GuMb D^s declared himself to be Brahm and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God ; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man is of the same substance as the deity, and will be absorbed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in 
a personal future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim ; and renouncing all higher objects they seek only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dress and tobacco, wine 
and women, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. They are 
scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appearance they vary ; some always 
wear white clothes j others preserve the Ud^si dress ; others are clothed 
like the Nirmalas ; and others are distinguished by being always shaved. 
They are of course greatly distrusted aud, to some extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the decrease. 
The Gul^bd^sis are returned mainly from Lahore and Jullundur.* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but the different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry." 

Gnl&h D^s abolished the Jces or Sikh fashion of wearing the hair, 
■ allowed bis followers to smoke and only acknowledged such passages 

- - * They are also found in Amritsar and Ferozepore and have dehras in Ambfila and 

Karn41. 
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of tlie Ghranth as accorded with his own views. The GuMbdSsis do not 
frequent the ordinary fairs, but have a large gathering of their own, 
which lasts six days, during the Soli, The author of the Panjabi 
Dictionary says that Gu]d»b Daa inclined on the whole towards 
pantheism. 

Gulahiba, fern, -i, a vagabond. 

Gulam, see GhuMm. 

^ I 

Gdlbeah, see Golera. 

GulhaeIj Guihaeia, a section of fclie Arofas, a man of that section, (Panjabi 
Dicty., p. 410). 

Gtjmhab, see Kumhar. 

GniiRANf, a clan of Path^ns found in the Nowshera tahsil of Peshdwar. 

Guoti-Nawazan, the ‘ white ’ party in the Marwat plain of Bannn ; see under 
Spin. The ‘ black ’ or Tor party is known as the Gundi-Abezar. 

GoNJiAL, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Gdbaha, a tribe of J^ts who were originally R^iputs. They claim to have 
acquired their lands from Naw4b Ghd,zi Khdn to whom they presented 
a valuable horse, and he gave them as much land as they could compass 
in a day and a night’ : (Panjabi Dicty., p. 415). 

Gobaya, see Gordya. 

Gdebdz, an unimportant Pathdn tribe, which accompanied the Wazie in 
their movements, and once occupied the hills between their Mahsdd 
and Darvesh Khel brethren, where they disputed the possession of the 
Ghabbar peak with the Bitanni. They have now returned to their 
original seat west of the EZhost range and north of the Dawari, who 
hold the trans-border banks of the Toohi river. 


Gdbchani, an organized Baioch tuman, own the M4ri and Dr4gal 
hills, and tlieir boundary extends further into the mountains than that 
of any other of the tribes subject to us ; while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the Sulaimdns, They are divided into eleven 
clans, of which the chief are the Durkdni, Shekdni Lashdri (a sub- 
iv/man), Pit46, Jisatk4ni, and Sabz4ni. The last four are true Baloch 
and the last three Rinds j* the remainder of the tribe being said to Have 
descended from Gorish, a grandson of R4ja Bhimsen of Gaidarfib^d, 
who was adopted by the Baloch and married among <;bpiTn He is 
said to have accompanied BLum4ynn to Delhi, and on his return to 
have collected a Baloch following and ejected the Pathdn holders from 
the preset Grach4ni holdings. It is not impossible that a consider- 
able number of the Lash4n clan, who are not too proud of their affilia- 
tion to the Gurch4ni, may have returned themselves as Lash4ri simply, 
and so have been included in the Lasb4ri tribe. The whole of the 
Durkdm and about half of the Lash^ri live beyond our border, and are 
not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The 

* Dames’ account is different. He says that the Drincinal na-rf r.* tv * -t. i _ , . — ~ 
SyAtphadfc Durkini being Rinds, and the PitAfi, Jo^ni^anl 

Binds: while the LasMris (except the GAols T probably partly 

Lash4ris ; and the Suhriinia and Holawanis are Botethis, Jistkfims are 
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latter is the most turbulent of all the clans, and they and the Pit£.fi * 
used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of conduct. They were 
given fresh lands prior to 1881 and gradually settled down. They are 
only found in Dera Gh^zi, and have their head-quarters at Ld)lgarh, 
near Harrand, in that District. There is also a Gurchd^ni clan among 
the Lunds of Sori. 

Guedali, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Qubke, an Ar4iij clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Guekha. — ^T he ruling and military race of Nepd,l, only found in the Punjab 
as members of our Gurkha regiments. The Gurkha invasion will be 
found described in the Sirmur Gazetteer^ pp. 16—18, the Simla 
Gazetteer^ and the Kdngra Settlement Report, by Sir James Lyali, § 82, 
but it left practically no traces on the ethnic elements of the Punjab 
Himalayas, The Gurkhas are of mixed Aryan and Mongolian blood. 
An interesting account of them will be found in Hodgsou^s Essays, 
and their organisation which in some respects closely reproduces 
phenomena found in the Hindu castes of the Punjab, is described in 
Vansittart^s work. 

Goemanq. — An insignificant class of criminals found in the R^w'alpindi 
district, where some of them are registered as criminals, 

Guemani, a Baloch tribe scattered through Deras GhAzi and Ism&il Khdn 
and MuzafEargarh. 

Gorea or Ohamarwa. — ^The Brahmans who minister to the Ohamdrs, Aherla, 
and other outcasts. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other 
classes ; and though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible 
that their claim to Brahman origin is unfounded. Yet on the whole it 
seems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, but have 
fallen from their high position. They are often called Ohamarwa sddhs» 

Guedn, a Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gdezmae or Rupli. — One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to 
have been founded by one Sayyid Ahmad Kabir. It is so called from 
the fact that its members excite the compassion of the public by 
beating their breasts with studded mares (gu'rz). They also carry 
about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives and 
daggers and needles which they thrust through their flesh. The 
author of the Qdnun-i-Isldm (a book relating to Southern India) 
gives some details of their powers : they level blows at their backs 
with their swords, thrust a spit through their sides or into their eyes, 
both of which they take out and put in again ; or cut out their tonginr-g, 
which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite. Nay, they even 
sever the head from the body and glue them together again with 
saliva,^* and so on, ad nauseam, 

Gctka, a small sept, some 60 souls in number, of the Bhall section of the 
J^ts found in Hadi^ra, a village in Lahore. They are descendants of 
one Gurbakhsh Bingh, a Sikh JAt who earned the nickname of GutkA 
(^^ a collectiot^ of all that is bad by his thieving propensities ii« t long 
before the British conquest of the Punjab, He owned little land, and 
poverty compelled his descendants to continue bis career of cyiiuet 
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Gyani^Ghjodr^ 

GyInt, one possessing divine knowledge, a sage, from gydn^ divine know- 
ledge or religions meditation ; among tke Sikhs a traditional interpreter 
of the GrantKm 

Gyazhingpa, 6fee Chd-hzacg. 

Gwala, an occupational term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd. In the 
Punjab a Hindu milkman, butter-maker and cowherd is called a gwald 
and is generally hy caste an Ahir*** ; but if a Muhammadan, he would 
ba called a ghosi and is often a Gujar by tribe. The Ah£r gwalds of 
the Punjab used to buy milk largely of the ghosis for butter-making, 
of which they had the monopoly. Till the Mutiny the ghosis were 
simply milk-sellers, but after it they took to butter-making also. 
Hindus will buy milk of a Hindu gucala, or a Muhammadan ghosi, but 
not of th« latter if water has been mixed with the milk^ as the water 
would defile them. When gwdlds purchase milk of Muhammadan 
ghosis to make butter they are supposed to see the cow milked. 

GwAB,t Gwabia, a nomad caste of Hindus, low in the social scale, and said 
to be broken-down Banjd.ras wbo having lost their cattle and other 
property have taken to wicker work and lead a gipsy existence. But 
other accounts make them an offshoot of the S^nsis or Nats. They 
also make sirJci or screens of reed and set millstones. In Hissd.r 
popular legend makes them descendants of a Bhil woman by a Edjput, 
and in this District they are settled in Hd.nsi and Bhiwdni tahsfls, 
engaged in ordinary labour as well as mat-making, and described 
as intermarrying with BanjAras. They are confined to the south-east 
Districts of the Punjab. 


* For the GwAlbass of the Ahfrs see under Ahir. 
fTossibly GawAr, q,v. 



B[A.BiAsr, a synonym of Kuka. 

.Hadi« a general labourer who makes bricks, carries earth, vegetables, etc., 
for hire, in K&ngra. He resembles in some respects the Kumhdr in 
the plains. 

Habwal, a numerous and powerful tribe in the territories of Kashmir and 
i^ivals of the Junhals. 

Haibokb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hajabi^ see Hazaba. 

Hajaoli, the name by which a branch of the Ghumman is known. 
It is of Rd,]put status, and is descended from HarpAl and Ranpd.1, 
two of the three sons of Jodha. The third son, Sanpdl, espoused 
twenty-two wives of various castes, aud so the Hajaulis, who remained 
Rdjputs, refused to intermarry with their children and they sank to 
Jdt status.’*^ 

Hajjam, a barber ; see Nai. 

Haj^ah (Rajputs), a branch of the Rajputs, apparently extinct, from whom 
the Ghumman, Hajudih, Khira, Tatli and Wains tribes claim to 

be descended. t 

Hajba, a clan (agricultural) found in (Mult'An, probably BijrA or Einjrd). 

HaBim, a 3&% clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 


HaslI, a section of the Gu jars. 

The HakUs of Gujr&t boast origin even more exalted than the 
Gujars of Rajput blood, for they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great and give the following pedigree : — 


ALBXA!fIDER THE GREAT. 

I 

Gang, grandson, held Khorasan, 

E4i4 Jagdeo of Matbra, which his deBoendants ruled for 14 generations. 

E4ja Nand Pl.1.1 


Godan. 

\ 


HAsd. 


Dhor. 


•*1 


EdlA Bhamdna. 

RAjA SangAna, ruler of Mathra and Narwarkot, 
RAjA Hik. 

RAjA Baru, founder of Barnali in 1009. 
Grandson, dethroned by Muhammad of Ghor. 


Dhok 


account of the Chamau 
are still to he found in 


* Arnfr. CSiand’s Hist, of the 8*&lJcot Dist., pp. 45-6. This 
(Ghumman) tribe adds that the genuine Bajoali (stc) Rajputs 

A misp^t for Bajwi.] 

t In LudM4na the tradition is that E»j4 Garb of Mathra had two sons, ^ra (whose 
defendants became Rijputs) and Nand Mahr, who setUed in Gtizerat and thus became 
the progenitor of Uie Gujars, by a woman of Guierat, who bore him 19 sons. 
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Bdt^SaU. 


As Rajputs tte HatMs claim to be Panwfirs, aud derive their name 
from R4j4 Hik or Hikdar who overran ‘all India’ and was kin^ of 
Hdipiit^na. Raj^L Barn, however, held the Jatoh Do^b and Mathra, but 
Muhammad c.f Ghor deposed his son and grandson for aiding Khusrau 
Mnlik, last of the Ghaznivides.* Under the Sikhs the H»k Ids again 
rose to some power. Their chief, Ohandu Ahmad Khdn recovered 
Zamdn Shdh Abddli’s puns from the Jhelum for Ranjit Singh and 
received a grant of Eamdli and Bhdgo, with Bs. 26,000 a year. TTig 
grandson, Mihr Ali, sided with the British at Chilidnwdld. 

jIal, a tribe of Jd^s which once held the tract now occupied by the Lilias 
in the Jhelum Thai, but now reduced to a few families. Extensive 
mounds west of Lilia village mark the site of their ancient settlement. 

BjtLAL-XHOB, a term applied to a converted sweeper, Chubrd, or any other 
outcaste who has embraced Isldm and only eats what is permissible 
nuder its law. Properly, according to the Panjabi Dicty., p. 424, haldl~ 
Jchor, ‘ one who eats carrion.’ 

Halawat, see Ahldwat. 

Hah, the skinner and dresser of hides among the Gaddi tribes. He also 
makes shoes and weaves baskets of hill bamboo, and makes green leaf 
platters. Occasionally the Hdli removes nightsoil. The Hdlis are 
the most numerous and important of the menial castes throughout 
Chamba and are obiedy employed in field labour, either as farm- 
servants to the higher castes or as tenants. They also weave pattu 
or woollen stuff. The following is a list of the Hdli goU found in 
Kangra 

Khawal. 

Khripir. 

Kharere. 

Kodhe. 

Marenu. 

Mhah^D. 

Pachritii. 

Torain. 


Badhora. 

Badi.t 

Basii5ra.„ 

Chilkhwan, 

Dliulkaii« 

Ghahi. 

GheKn. 

jHrgbo. 

KaMiu 

Kardocha. 


The Hdhs are, or olann to he, endogamons, and would not at any rate 
give a daughter to a Bddi (who was not a HdH), a Dh'angri, a &hdra 
or a Sippi. _ Marriage is both infant and adult. A man Vay espouse 
his wife s sister. Sexudl license before marriage is not tolerated, even 
mthecaseofa pfcar-j«a«*r« {the ghar.Jau,di or resident son-in-kw of 
the Halls follow the Gaddi wedding customs. The plaiting of 

the before the led nte isdono by the bride’s mother Ind 

IS called khrciru str. That done after it is done by her mo<hor!fn.irw 
and IS called auhagan s^r. Polypamy is allowed and so is divorce 
A divorcee can ^marry, but a widow may not espouse her busCnd^s 
elder brother. Widow remarriage is celebrated Kw tTi^. a 

a doH on the bride, an d her husband’s placing a Mil in bS^noll!’^***™^ 

composed by a of the HaklSs see Zndtan Anfiouai-i/ 1908 « ^ ^ * baUad 

f Apparently a separate caste. ’ • 
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Ha-LLAN, a Mahtam clan (agrioultaral) found in Montgomery. 

Halwai, a confectioner, fr. halwa^ a sweetmeat made of float, ghi and sugar. 

Hamandkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hamab, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multan tahsil. 

Hamaba, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in MaltdiU. 

Hamath^ a clan (agricultural) found in MultSn. 

Hamdant^ a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar. 

Hamdi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Hamoka, an agricultural clan found in Shalipur. 

Hamsaya, a neighbour, a client : as applied to a clan on the Frontier the 
term implies olientship, subordination to a true Pa^han clan^ and, 
usually, Hindki origin. 

Hamshibah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and in Bahd.walpur. 

Hanbali, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the ^iunni Muham- 
madans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as followers of IbnHanbal 
(A. D. 780-885), chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
and not found iu the Punjab — ^at least none have been entered in our 
Census returns.^’ The modern Ahl-i-Hadis follow, to some extent, the 
teachings of this school. 

Hanbi, a Jat tribe, which has one branch settled in the Grurohani and 
another in the Tibbi Lund country of tahsil Jd.mpur in Dera Gh^zi 
Kh^n, where for purposes of tribal organization they are reckoned as 
belonging to those tribes. The tribe has adopted Baloch manners, 
customs* and dress. 

Handa, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

HanpX, a Khatbi got or section. 

Ha^dal, a J&t clan (agricultnral) found in Kapurthala, Amritsar and in 
* Sidlkot, where it claims solar Rajput ori^n, and descent from RSm 
OhandVa. Hapdal, its eponyra, lived in Ajudhia ; and S^r, fifth in 
descent from him, being outcasted migrated to the Amritsar district 
in the Punjab and his descendants married wives and took to 

agriculture. 

Hanpal, a tribe of Jdts. 

Handali, the third oldest sect of the Sikhs. The Hand^li were the followers 
of Bidhi Oband, son of Hand^lt a of the Md.njha, who had been 
converted by Amar D^s, the third Gurd. Bidhf Ohand was apparently 
a priest at Jandidla Gurfi, in Amritsar, who was abandoned by his 
followers on account of his union with a Muhammadan wife, and who 
then devised a creed of his own. He compiled a granth and a janm^ 
sdkhi^ ill which he endeavoured to exalt Handd.1 to the rank of chief 
apostle and relegate Guru Nd,nak to a second place,J representing him 

* Punjab Customary Law^ XVI, p. ii. 

tHindal was the Guru’s cook, hut was appointed a wasawdl. Maclagan, § 97. 
i He assigns Nanak’s birth to the month of HAtik« 





]B[av>4y^ — Ednsi. 


as a mere follower of Kabir. Bidhi Ohand died in 1 654 A, D. and 
was succeeded by Devi Dds, his son by his Muhammadan wife. ^ Under 
Muhammadan persecution the Haud^lis denied they were Sikhs of 
N4nak,* and subsequently Ranjifc Singh deprived them of their lands. 
The Handalis are now called Nii’anjanis, or worshippers of God under 
the name of Niranjan, "The Bright.^' They reject all Hindu rites at 
weddings and funerals, paying no reverence to Brahmans. They have 
a special marriage rite of their own, and at funerals perform no Tciria 
harm or phuL 

Hanpyb, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hanifia, one of the great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammadans. 
Mr. Maclagan described them as " followers of the Imd»m Abu H4nifa 
(A. D. ' 699-769), whose doctrines are distinguished by the latitude 
allowed to private judgment in the interpretation of the law. The 
greater part of the Sunnis of Northern India who belong to any school 
at all belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers as the Icn4m Azam or Great Im4m, and our figures for 
Hd,mfis include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the 
Imdm Azam/' 

Ha^ijan, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Hanji, fern, -an, a boatman, a caste in Kashmir. 

HanJ'ka, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless HinjrA). 

Hanjrab, a Ji&% clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (doubtless Hinjra) . 

Sanni, a clan of the Kodai Karldnri Pathdns, affiliated to the Mangal, but 
of Sayyid origin. With the Mangal they left their Karltori home in 
Birmfi, crossed the Sulaimdns into the modern Bannu and settled in the 
valleys of the Kurram and Gambila rivers. They were expelled by the 
BanntichiPathdos a century later. Raverty, however, makes "Honai” 
and Wardag sons of Kodai’s sister and adopted by him, but he relates 
the story tlmt a Sayyid, a pious Darvesh, Sayyid Muhammad, settled 
among the Ka^lar7^ai and other Pa^hAns and took to wife a daughter 
from the Karl^rnai and two other tribes. The Sayyid origin of the 
Hanni thu^s appears undoubted. 

Hanoi?ra«, a Brahman sept which ministers to the Malhi J4ts. 

HIks, a small clan found in Jind, Ludhidna, Multdn and Montgomery .t 
In the latter District it has a Sidh, B4ba SulairndiU, at Hdins, to* whom 
bridal pairs make offerings. The name appears to be connected with 
hanB, a swan or goose. 

HaNsalah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hansabah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Hansi, an Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* Maclagan (§ 9/) says the guriis of the Kiranjanl actually took service with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and thereby drew down on thetnSelves terrible vengeance from Charat Singh a# 
early as 1762, when he attacked JandUla* 


*f In these two latter districts it is classed both as kTAt and Rajput Cagricultnral). but as 
Jit, alone, in Multin, and in Ltidhi^na. 
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Saqiqi'-^’HdrnL 

HaqiQI, a sect doubtfully identified with the Ahl-i-Habis j but the term 
simply means genuine or literal and may refer to some other sect. 

Habaike, a sept of the Bhattis, found in Sidilkot. 

Habab^ a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Haedasia, a small religious sect or order of faqirs. 

HabgaKj a Rd»jput clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Haei, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Habi^ a tribe of Jdts found in Jind. They have ajathera at Shadi Hari and 
out of a pond there cast seven handfuls of earth at the Dewdli in his 
name. 

Haechanp, a sept of Kd,jputs found in Hoshi^rpur. It ranks below the 
Dadw^l. 

Haeipal — Haepail (the latter ist the older form), one of the three sons of 
Dorn or Dam, son or grandson of J^r and founder of the Haripdl divi- 
sion of the Sheeanni Pathdns. 

Hael, a Jd-t clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur (doubtless Harral). 

Haeni, fern. Haeniani, a highly criminal tribe, with a non-criminal minority 
found in the Ludhiana, Jullundur and Hoshi^rpur districts. ^ 

The H^rnfs of Ludhidna have a curious tradition of descent from one 
Najaf Khdn, a Pathdn, who was a friend of Shah Abdul Karim of Gilan. 
With his 8 sons Najaf Kh£n accompanied the saint in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, receiving for his service lands at Mansdri near 
• Delhi. The sons married Hindu Rajput wives and thus became Rajputs. 
Najaf Khan's descendants settled in various parts of India, those of his 
four younger sons in Bhatner, Uch, Dhodukot and Multan, whence in 
1671 A. D. they migrated into KapurthaM. At H^rni^n Khera, their 
settlement in Bikaner, the Bhattis among the Hdrnis quarrelled with 
the Tur and Mandd,har septs, and were driven out. But they were 
accompanied by those of their women who had married into other septs 
and whose children fled with them. Another version is that famine 
drove them from Bikaner. 

However this may be, the Hdrnis became mercenaries of E4i Kalla 
Khd.n of R^ikot and he gave them, several villages in jdgir. In return 
they ravaged his enemies' lands, but when the Rd,i's family declined the 
Hdrnis' villages were handed over to the KapurthaM chief by Ran jit 
Singh, and they themselves were soon banished from the State on 
charges of killing kine. This was in 1818 and in 1847 they made an 
unsuccessful petition to the British authorities to be reinstated in their 
land. ^ They were then allotted some waste land near Jagr^on in the 
. LudhMna district, but it was wholly inadequate for their support and 
the Barnis settled down to a life of crime, rapidly becoming expert 
burglars and daring thieves. Almost every form of theft is attributed 
to them, but they are peculiarly skilful in the fo/*m of burglary called 
tdpd which consists in jumping on to the roof of a house and snatching 
the ornaments off its sleeping inmates. The H^rnisof Kiri in LudhMnaj 
^,nd two or three villages in JuUundur and Hqshid^rpur are kn9Wii as 
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Udmi gbt's. 

Gaunim&r* Hd.mis. Tlieir women used to enter the houses of well-to- 
do people as servants, mistresses or even wives, and eventually plunder 
them in collusion with their male relatives, who obtained access to the 
house in the guise oifaqirs^ 

In their own argot the Hd.rnis call themselves Bd,hli. Various expla- 
nations of the name Hdirni are suggested : from heri, huntsman, from her 
a herd, and from hdr b, road. Others say that Bai Kalla so nick-named 
them from hdrn% a ' doe,^ because they were his huntsmen. Probably 
the word means thief. 

The 'K&mi gots are numerous, considering the smallness of their, 
numbers. The Hdrni genealogies are reported to be kept by the family 
of Pir Sh^h Abdul Karim and all the information regarding them was 
obtained in 1881-82 from the late Pir Zahtir-ui-Diu of Delhi, his 
descendant. 

Bhatti Sejp41. 

Chtajle or Bhatti LakhanpiL 

Bhalti Bharipfil or Rahmir. 

„ ** Rahmasurke. 

„ RdMir, 

Bhadda, 

Bban^. 

Chanbin. 

Walb4. or Babli-t 

Bbatti Pbtiski. 

Sangri. 

Kacbe. 

Mtiri. 

Jitang. 

The carious point about these gots is that the forebear of each is 
speoiBed in the table of descent from Najaf Khdn. All these gots are 
descended from his four younger sons. To these must be added the 
Gul and Pachenke gots found in Tappar and Kiri respectively. The 
superiority of the Bhatti got is recognised by placing several cloths 
over the corpse of one of its members on its journey to the grave : 
other B^rnis have to be content with a single cloth. 

By religion the Bdirois are strict Muhammadans of the Qddiria and 
Hanifia sects, it is said, and frequent the shrines of Shdhi Shd.h in 
Gagra, of Hassu Sh&h in Tappar, of Z^hir Wdli in BodalwdM, besides 
those of Shdh Abdul Karim in Delhi, the Ohishti shrine at Ajmer and 
that of Taimur Sh^h in Surat. The Hdruis do not, however, refrain 
from liquor. 

The male Hdmi averages 5 feet 7 inches in height, is well but not 
heainly built, wiry and perfectly healthy. In disposition the tribe is 
frank and out-spoken, and less secretive than other criminal tribes. 

from flrauni the Hirai word for road, and so meanina: highway man : or 
possibly from g<in{^^ * theft. ^ ^ ^ 

The of Kiri are now well-behaved, having given up thieving and taken to cultiva- 

tion. Ihe Gaunfmars are also said by their fellow H^rnfs to be so called because they slew 
one of their wom^, named Gauni, cn account of her frailty. For this reason, and also 
because the Kfr£ Harms ccmmittcd offences through their women, the other H^rnis have 
few u^lings with Gaumznars and rarely intermarry with Ihfm— a ^toiy which is wholly 
incredible. 

t 0/. the Earals’ own name for themselves, B^hK, 


Tdr. 

„ Shaikh-parhif. 

„ Dhoduke or Dhuddike, 
Mddahar. 

„ Gujjar. 

Pawanr. 

„ Awan. 

? Ghiini^ or Ghumia. 

Ladhar. 

Padh^r. 

Shadiwal. 

Lathik. 

Bakf. 
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From boyhood habits of endurance and activity are inculcated and a 
Hdrni man will walk 30 or 40 miles in a single night in carrying oat a 
burglary, 

HarpaLj a branch of the Aw4ns, 

HaeraLj a Edijput tribe, which claims to be descended from the same 
ancestor, R4i Bhupa, as the Kharral, but by another son ; and to be 
Punw4r Rdjputs who came from Jaisalmer to Uch, and thence to 
Kamdlia in the Montgomery district. Mr. Steedman said that in Jhang, 
where only they are found on the left bank of the Upper Chendb, 
tradition makes them a branch of the Ahirs, and that they are almost' 
the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which 
they pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators. Another 
account says they were originally Bhutt4 J4ts settled at Matela, a 
village in Sh^hpur, whence they migrated under their Fir, Shah 
Daalat, As strict Muhammadans they employ no Brahmans and will 
not eat anything left by one who does not perform the daily nimdz* 
Marriage within the tribe is preferred, but is allowed with Bains, 
Gondal, Sindhan J4ts, Ldlis, Laks, Kharrals, etc. In Montgomery the 
Harral (Harl) are classed as a J^t (agricultural) tribe. They are all 
Muhammadans in this District. 

HasaIi, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

Hasah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hasani, see Savyib* 

Hasan KheIj, a well known sept of the Adam Khel Afridis, wHch with the 
Jaw^akki occupies the range between Koh4t and Peshawar, from Akor, 
west of the Kohdt Pass to the Khatak boundary. The Hasan Khel 
hold the southern border of the Peshdwar district. 

Hasnana, a clan of the Si^ls. 

HassaKI, a Balooh tribe of uncertain origin which once held a large part of 
the country now held by the Mai’ris, by whom they were all but de- 
stroyed. A fragment now forms a clan among the Khetrdns near the 
Han Pass, Possibly Path4n by origin but more probably Khetr4n, the 
retnaiuing Hassanis speak Baloohi, 

Hassanzai, on© of the three main sections of the Jaddns (Gaduns) in Hazdra, 
settled in and round Dhamtaur and in the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The 
obsolete chieftainship of the Jadtins was vested in a family of this 
section, 

Hatano, an Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hathab, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

HatikhbIi*— The most numerous, orderly and wealthy clan of the Ahinadzai 
branch of the" Wazib Pathdns settled in Bannu. It is divided into two 
main branches, the Kaimal and Idal, the Kaimalkhel outnumbering the 
- Idalkhel by four to one* The Kaimalkhel has three chief sections, 
Ali- or Khaidar Khel (with a Patolkhel sub -section mos tly found _in the 
hills), Musa and Purha Khels — all settled in the Marwat plain. The 
Idalkhel have four sections Bai, Bakkar, Isa and Kaimal (II)— also 
settled in the plain* The Sirkikhel is a small clan, now practically a 



Mo 


Mattar^^B ensL 


brand] of tbe Hatikbel, witb three main sections, Tohla, Bahia and 
Shuni, all settled in the Bannu Thai, 

Patiab, a tribe of Jdts found in Gujr^t and so called because they used to 
practise female infanticide. They migrated from Shdhpur to Gujrdt in 
Akbar^s time. 

Hattae, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Hattiaei, a sept of the Bhattis, in Sialkot, descended from Bhoni, 7th in 
descent from Bhattn One of Bhoni’s descendants^ Hai D4nu, in whose 
family the custom of female infanticide prevailed, had a daughter who* 
was rescued by a Brahman and kept by him for four years, but at 
last, thinking that her father would be certain to kill her, if be ever 
found her, he put her to death himself, and the sept has become known 
as Hattidri, lit. ' one guilty of killing a cow * or a Brahman. 

Haulb, a se^t of Brahmans who migrated with the Mairs from Jamrad and 
still receive small fees at weddings, etc., from the Ohaudhridl of Ohak- 
wdl. The weighman^s business of -that town is in their hands, but they 
are still recognised by other Brahmans as of that caste. Their name is 
ascribed to their former dread {haul) of forcible conversion to Isldm. 

Hazara, a race usually but erroneously styled Pathdn. They are almost 
certainly Mongol Tartars, and derive their name from hazara, the 
Persian equivalent of the Turki ming or legion.'^ Settled in their 
present abodes by Ohangiz Khdn they hold the Paropamisus of the 
ancients, from Kdbui and Grbazni to Herdt and from Kandahdr to 
Balkh. Owing to their strict rule of intermarriage they have retained 
their physical and physiognomic characteristics and are as pure 
Mongols as when they settled over 600 years ago with their families, 
their flocks and their worldly possessions.’^ In the interior oE their 
country they were almost wholly independent until subdued by the late 
Amir Abdur Rahmdn of Afghanistan. They do not give their name 
to the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province, nor 
apparently to the Chach-Hazdra in the Attock tahsil.* The Hazdras 
are not settled in the Punjab, but are found in it as labourers and 
also enlist in Pioneer regiments. All are Shias by sect, and in con- 
sequence regarded as heretics by the Sunni Afghans. They are fully 
described in Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan, 

Hxmeaji, an obscure Hindu sect found in Multfin. 

Hensi, Hesi, a low caste of professional musicians and dancers found in 
Kiullu and the Simla Hill States. Their women perform as dancing 
girls. They appear to be also called Be^a (or the Bedas are a group 
of the Hesis). In Spiti thie Hesi appears to be also called Hesir (see 
Chahzang) and Beta (incorrectly Batia) and there they form a low 
caste, which is returned as Hindu, and which, like the Lohdr, is 
excluded from social intercourse with the other classes. The Hesi is 
called * the 18th cafc>te,’i* or the odd caste which is not required, for no 


• See Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. X, p. 115. 

apparently be the lowest caste or class. The expression reminds us of 
the ei^teen eleme^s of the State’ referred to in the Chamba inscriptions; seethe 
Archmological Survey Eep. for I802-03, pp. 251 and 263. ' P us , b e 
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one will eafc from his hands. Yet he too has his inferiors and professes 
not to eat from the hands of a Lohd,r, or from those of a N4th, the 
Kullu title for a Jogi. Ordinarily a beggar the Hesi sometimes 
engages in petty trade, and to call a transaction a Hesi^s bargain is to 
imply that it is mean and paltry. In Lahul and Spibi the Hesi is the 
only class that owns no land, and a proverb says : ^ The Beda no land 
and the dog no load/ The men play the pipes and kebble-drnm and 
the women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. 

Her, Aher, or Pokawal,* the third of the group of Jat tribes which includes 
the Bhullar and M^n also. Their home appears to lie north of the Sudej 
and they are found in considerable numbers under the hills from Ambdla 
in the east to GujrdiC in the west, and throughout the whole upper 
valley of that river. Thera is a very old village called Her in the 
Nakcdar tahsil of Jullundur which is still held by Her J^ts, who say 
that they have lived there for a thousand years ; in other words for an 
indefinite period, 

Heri, see Aheri. x 

Hesi, see Hensi. 

Hesir, see Ohahzang. 

(1) an important clan, Lq. Hinjra (2) a eunuch, also called 
hhunad^ hhojd, khusrd, mulch annas, or, if a dancing eunuch dressed 
in woman’s clothes, zanJchd. Formerly employed by chiefs and 
* people of rank to act as custodians of their female apartments and 
known as hhwdja-sard, nawdh ovndzir, they are still found in BdjputdiQa 
in this capacity. In the Punjab the hijra is usually a 4^.raddr, i.«., 
attached to a dera. He wears bangles on his wrists, and other 
feminine ornameuts. If dressed in white, he wears no turban, but a 
shawl, and his hands are stained with henna. Hijras affr^cG the names 
of men, bufc talk among themselves like women. They visit p-o pi :j’s 
houses when a son has been born to dance and play upon the flute, 
receiving in return certain dues in cash and cloth. In '^ome villages 
they are found collected in chaiblcis,-Y and, like singing-girls, are 
bidden to weddings. They act as buffo ens. and are skilful dancers, 
lu a dera a cheld succeeis his guru, his accession being celebrated by 
a feast to the other inmates of the ^era. The hijrds are all Muham- 
madans, and especially affect Shaikh Abdul Qadir Muhi-nd-D£a 
Jildni. At the Muharram they make fdzias, Hindus joining the 
fraternity become Muhammadans. 

The eimticlis of the Punjab have divided the Province into regular beats from which hirt 
or dues are collected. Panipat contains a typical Hij?i fraternity. In that town they live 
ia a vahka house in the street of the Muhammadan Baolis and, though retaining men’s 
names, dress like women and call one another by such names as mdsi, ‘ mother s sister, 
phitphi^ ‘ aunt,’ and so on. The permanent residents of this abode only number 7 or 8, but 


* As regards this name the following tale is told : — 

A Mi^si happened to meet some children of the Min, Bhullar and Her tribes pasturing 
cattle. Those of the two former tribes were in charge of boys, those of the latter in 
charge of girls, and so he asked them which of their tribes was^ the chief. The boy a 
answered ironically that the Porawil, who had sent their cattle out in charge of girls, were 
chief. Owing to their custom of so doing the Her Jits were only regarded as half a tribe, 
and the other two tribes refused to marry with them. The Hhariwil are also called Phor. 
t The cMvJci appears to be much the aapie as a dera^ 
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an UTS or anniversary is held at which a fairly large number collect. They also observe the 
Holi and Dasehra. But the largest gathering takes place on the occasion of a gadi nathint 
or succession to the office of headman, when some 200 assemble. 

It is commonly asserted that no one has ever seen the funeral of a eunuch ; and the super- 
stitious belief is that when about to die they disappear. They are, as a rule, long-lived, 
well-built, and, being so few, deaths among them cannot be frequent. Eunuchs dread a 
dead body, and when one ot them dies none of them dare approach the corpse. All that 
they will do is to cry and weep like women, and it devolves by custom on their Badhi 
neighbours to wash the dead body and carry it to the graveyard, As the eunuchs are 
looked upon as impure, the B^dhls never admit that they serve as their coffin-bearers and 
the popular superstition is thus strengthened. 


Eunuchs are admitted into the fraternity from all castes ; e. g., Sayyid, Shaikh, Gujar, 
JuKha, etc. One of them, Sahib Jin, a pious man, who died at the age of luo in Mecca’ 
was a Brahman. All are, or become, Muhammadans. They have a rite- of initiation, which 
they term chddar urhna (donning the sheets but the proceedings are kept secret * None of 
the eunuchs now in Panipat are natives of the town. Two or three men of Pinipat who 
became eunuchs had to go to Patiala for initiation and to earn a livelihood. It is admitted 
by the eunuchs that no person is born a hijra, and the common belief that children are so 
born seems to be wi*ong ; none can say that he has ever seen such a child. t It appears to be 
a fact that eunuchs are permanently unsexed, and it was vauntingly asserted that, however 
rich their food may be, they are never ' intoxicated.* Thej’^ say : — ** We are broken vessels 
and fit for nothing ; formerly we guarded the harems of kings — how could they admit us 
into the sandna if there was the least danger ? We go into the houses of all, and never has 
a eunuch looked upon a woman with a bad eye : we are like bullocks.” How this is brought 
about may be guessed, but the eunuchs say they get recruits from the zandna or zanhka 
class, who are impotent even before initiation. A meal known as Mir huchri hi khichri has 
to be eaten by every initiate, and its effect is supposed to render a man impotent for life. 
What the ingredients of this meal are no one knows, and the eunuchs themselves are i*eluc- 
tant even to mention its name, saying that it was a myth, and who would dare to administer 
such drugs now-a-days ? 


Another institution in Panipat is the zandna mandli, which comprises some 25 or 30 
persons and is a well-known class or circle in the town. It consists of adult and young men 
who flirt and pietend to imitate the gait of women. They learn to dance and sing and pass 
their days in indolence. They can be recognised by their matah chdl (behaving like females^. 
Each of th®^ has a ‘‘husband.” For some years past the zandnas have celebrated the Holi as 
a carnival. They assume female names, by which they are called in their own circle Most of 
them are bearaless yoath ; those who have beards shave them. Ndz nakhra { flirtation) becomes 
meir second nature. There is no distinction between Hindu and Musalman in the mandU 
but most of its members are the latter : they wear narrow paijdmds and a cap In. Delhi 
also the are a recognised class : they hire hothas or the upper storeys of shons 

like prostitutes They are invited to wedding parties, where they dance and act as 
buffoons (nafc&aZ), and Iheir fees are high. Their ‘friends ’ are sahhds (watermenj , 
iveptable-men), and other low castes. The eunuchs speak of them tauntingly, and sav 
that all the members of the zandna-mandli are impotent men given to sodomy, thoueh 

“ They are prostitutes ” remarked a eumJh 
if we acted like them, how could our jujmans allow us to come near them ? They have 
deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood : we are not such.” ^ 


Asked why they do not get more recruits from the ^sandaas, the eunuchs say that anv 
such attempt IS resented by the relations of the laundas (boys); but if a stranger boy 
comp and asks for admission they initiate him. It is alleged that the number of the 
sanana^ IS on the increase in Pdnipat. 

“brotherhood.” If a goes awav 
no other eunuch can keep him without repaying his gvru the expenses of his initi^ 
tion and keep And if he goes to the Khojas the eunuchs are nowerless Th^ 

They are married men wi^ ties but 

then livelihood by levying hirt fees like eunuchs. They employ a eunuch to danr'A fnr 
own to“iS ^ get f boy rf“lhS^ 


The eunuchs in Panipat are fairJy well oS. Their house is full nf ...j 

necessaries, and they levy bin or charitable fees on certain occasions. At a wedding or the 

+ for excellent reasons : see the next foot-note. 

under tte foot^S tTe bV&s'to b®e ope^'atl’fon”' AOTmatfyVis don* V*-* 

as a similar custom is believad to> fQflowed at birft^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ prevent paw 
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SindaU^SitiJra, 

birth of a son they go to the family conoemed, dance at the house and sing, and receive 

Ke. or sometimes less. The zamlnddrs do not acknowledge them as their Jcamins 

and they have no. claims upon them ; but persons of the lower castes, such as Telis, Rains, 
Jhiwars, etc., dare not refuse them their fees, and every shopkeeper has to pay them one 
pice in the year. 

Eunuchs do not appear to be employed in mosques in the Punjab,* * * § 

Hindal^ a Muhammadan tribe found in Montgomery (doubtless Handal). 

Hindkt, a generic term, half ooutemptuous, applied to all Muhammadans, 
who being of Hindu origin speak Hindko and have been converted to 
Isld^m in comparatively recent times. In Bannu the term usually 
denotes an Awd.h or Jat cultivator, but in a wider sense it includes all 
Muhammadans who talk Hmdi, Panjdbi or any dialect derived from 
them. The local proverbst are not complimentary to the Hindki. One 
says 

(а) If a Hindki cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell 

as he leaves you.^^ 

And again — 

(б) Though you duck a Hindki in the water he will come up with 

a dry seat (hence he is lucky 

(c) Get round a Pathd.n by coaxing ; but wave a clod at a Hindki.'^ 

[d) Though a Hindki be your right arm, out it off,'' 

Hindubia, a Hindu Edjput sept of the 1st grade found in Hoshi^rpur, 

HindwaLj a synonym of Hindki. 

HmnwAij, apparently a sub-tribe of Tan^olis in Hazdra : but probably 
only a variant for Hindki. 

Hxndwanah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mull4n. 

Hinjba, Hinjbai, HinjraonJ (or, incorrectly, Hijrd.), (I), an important 

tribe, indigenous to the Gujr^uwd,la B^r. Once a pastoral tribe, perhaps of 
aboriginal extraction, they own 37 villages in Gujrd,nwdla which is their 
home, but have spread both east and west under the hills. They claim 
to be Sar6ha Rd,jputs by origin and say that their ancestor Hinjrdon 
came fl*om the neighbourhood of Hiss^r to the Hd.Gzd»bdd pargana in 
Gujr^nwdla and founded a city called Uskhab, the ruins of which still 
exist. Their immediate ancestors were Mai and Dhol,§ and they say 
that half their clans still live in the Hissdr country, 

* Tbe Pursiana in remote times were waited by eunuchs as we learn from Herodotus 
(lib. 6) and some attribute to them their invention. But Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. 1 4) 
ascribes it to Semiramis. In Al^Isldm the employment of such persons about the mosque 
is a hidaat or custom unknown in the time of the Prophet. It is said to have arisen from 
the following three considerations : that (i) these people are concentrated in their profession : 
(n) they must see and touch strange women at the shrines : and {in) the shrines are 
harim or sacred, having adyta which are kept secret from the prying eyes of men, and, 
therefore, should be served by eunuchs. It is strange that the Roman Catholic Chmch. as 
well as the Moslem mosque, shoul^i have admitted such an abomination. Though the 

principal of the mosque, or shaihh al-harnn, is no longer a neuter his ndib or deputy 

is a black eunuch, the chief of the agnawai, upon a pay of 6,000 piastres a month. Prom 
Burton's Pilgrimage to aUMadiriah and Mecca, Vol. I, p. 371, Burton goes on to describe the 
organisation of the attendants of the mosque at Medfnah^ who are all eunuchs. 

t Thorburn's Bannu, p. 245 note j pp. 246, 247, 250 and 254. 

The original form of the word must have been Hinjr^ma : c/. JTagriina, now Jagrion. 
grama, now grdon, ' 

§ Or Kaholia, according to the Hist, of BidVko^^ p. 
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Hir^Eusaini, 

(2) A clan of the Muhammadan Pach^das, found in Hiss£r,* and also 
claiming descent from Saroha E^jputs. 

The Hinjr^ are also found in Sh^hpur, as an aginonltural clan, and 
in Moatgoniery, in which latter District they are all Hindus. 

HiB, a Muhammadan Jd^olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery (doubtless 
Her). 

Hibaj, one of the principal clans of the Siy^ls, 

Hiera, a Khohhar clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur, 

Hithari, the inhabitants of the Hithdr. 

Hlonpukpa (fr. Hlo, ^Bhutd.a*), a Buddhist sect, founded in the 15th century 
by N(g)a(k)uang Namgial : Ramsay, Dicty. of Western Tihet^ p. 83. 
See also under Drugpa. 

Holij a clan (agricultural) found in Multdln. 

Honat, see Hanni. 

Hondal, a Jdt tribe, found in Sid,lkot, where they claim Sfirajbansi Rajput 
origin and say that Sarb, their ancestor, migrated from Ajudhiato 
A.mritsar, whence his descendants came to Sidilkof. They are governed 
by the chundavan^ rule of inheritance. 

Ho^jdi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hobah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd<n. 

Hot, one of the original main sections of the Baloch and very widespread. 
They still form a powerful tribe in Mekr^n and ruled at Dera Ismdil 
Khdn for 200 years. Part of the Khosa tribe and the B&ldoh^ni Maz4- 
ris are said to be of Hot descent, and they are also found wherever 
Baloch have spread. In Montgomery tahsil they are classed as an 
agricultural clan, and are also found in Lyallpur. 

Hotab:, one of the two great divisions of the Gugid,ni Pathdns. 

Hubaibian , one of the Sufi sects, founded by Khwdja Hubaira Basari, whoso 
shrine is at Marash iu Turkey. 

Htfni, StJBA, a J^t tribe found in the Rohtak and S^mpla tahsils. It claims 
Chauhd,n Rajput origin and descent from one Sudal, who settled some 35 
generations ago in Rew^ri (where the people interoharge s and 7i). 

Hujjhan, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

HuBAti, a Aluhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Harral). 

Hdsaini, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See under 
Sayyid. For the Husaini Brahmans see under Brahman, supra. 


♦ Hindu Hinjr&on Pachidas are also said to l?e found, but notin Hissar. 
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IcBHAB, an agricultural clan found in Sh&lipur. 

IcHHiADHARi, One’ who follows his own desires in all things, possibly a 
Guldbd^si. 

IcHHBAL, an agrioultaral clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Idal^ see under Hatikhel, 

Idia, see under Utm^nzai. 

Ikwan, a Mahtam dan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Iliaszai^ one of the main divisions of the Ytisufzai Pathdns. They hold 
western Buner, 

Imamia, a synonym of Shia : one who believes that the Muhammadan 
religion consists in recognition of the true Irndm. 

Indauria.-— (1) A sept of 2nd grade Hindu Rajputs in Kd.ngra, among whom 
all sons inherit equally in the has or residential estates, while the 
remainder, called the chaudhdr go to the eldest son as chaudhri, though 
the custom is now disputed. (2) An al or sept of Gaur Brahmans found 
in Gurgdon. They are parohits of the Lohain Ja^s. In both cases the 
name is territorial. 


IbanI, an inhabitant of Irdn : sometimes used as equivalent to QizzrLBASH. 
Also Irani, or Baloch. — According to Mr. J. P. Waihurton the gypsies 
- of Central Asia who migrate between Asiatic Turkey and the extreme 
south and east of India. They are sometimes to be met with in the 
cold weather with herds of sorry ponies, and earn a living by selling 
sham ancient or foreign coins, Brummagem ware and trinkets, and by 
fortune-telling. Audacious frauds and cheats, they have the impudent 
^and truculent dameanour of the Sansi and like them are good linguists 
and very loquacious. They are also addicted to open pillage and the 
village folk are afraid of them. 

Isa Khbl, (1) the branch of the Hilzr tribe of the Pa^hdns, which gives its 
name to the Isd» Khel tahsil of Midnw&li. 

The following pedigree is preserved in an unpublished work, entitled 
the Tazkara-i^Afghani which was compiled under the supervision of 
Ahmad Khdn, Is^ Khel, about a century ago - 


LODHI. 

Niki. 

^ j! 

Khaku, by a lady by Zakia, a Babi, by a Sarwani 

descended from lady descended Afghan wife. 

Fatan. from Frangi, 

L 


^ j — j j ^ 

fiapiui. Haidar* Machan. MosMni. Mahyir. Sirbang. 


Wa^an. 

Hamim. 

lisr. 

Jam or Zi,m. 
Khir. 
Umr. 

ts* EMo; 



ssd 


]^a Ehel pedigreed. 

Bat the Mahhzan'i‘A/ghdni gives the following table of descent*;- 

SHXH HUSAIN. 


Dotanui, 


I 

Lodhi. 

I 


Siy^ni. 


Khaku- 


Niazi* 

I 


Jam or Zam. 


Jakki. 


Harhal. 

I 


1 . 

Ali. 


Isa. 


I 

Daulat. 


Hamim. 


Lei© or Lelah Niayi. 


Bahi. 


1 - i 


Kbizr. 

Mdsa. 

Isa. 

1 

Mahydr. 

Asad* 



Kundi, 


1 

Ala# 

1 






Sarhang. 


^a. 




i i T 

Khdn. SambaL Bindar. 


I 


* It will be noticed that Jamdl has here been confused with Jam or Zam. Jam^l was th 
son of Ni4zi. It is highly improbable that Is^ Khan, a contemporary of Sher Sh^h Sur and 
8al£m Shih Sdr, was a grandson of Niazi, 


The present Khans are thus descended from Isd Khan ; — 

ISA KHAN. 

Zakhd Khan, the Zakhu Khel branch is named after him, 

Khwaja, 

I 

Bald Khan. 

Sher Khan, 

Dilawar Khan- 


Bairdm Khdn. 

Fateh Kh^n. 

Jhangi Khan. 

Dau/Ellan. 

Khdn Zamdn KMn (or Muhammad Zaman Kbdn). 

' Umar Khdn. 

1 


Muhammad Khan. Ahmad Khdn. 


Muhammad Shah- Muhammad Muham- Muham- Zuliqar Abdul Muhammad 

Alam Khdn. nawdz Ajaz mad Sar- mad Ab- Khdn. Sattdr Abdul 

Khdn. Khan* faraz dulla Kh^u, Khan* Aziz Khan, 

Khan, acknowledged 
chief of the 

* ' ' Isd Khel. 
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Raverty, on the other hand, 'writes that J^m or J&\, son of Ni^zi, had 
by his three wives seven sons, viz., Ia4, Ali and Daalat, by the first : 
Saabal and PindAr or Pander, by the second ; and Mafhal and Jalai or 
Jakai, by the third. Bat another account gives Jdm an eighth son, 
Khan, and adds tliat J^m. had two brothers, Bai and Khnko. Prom 
the latter are descended the Sahrdngs of M£d,nwd.li, the Mahyars, M£- 
ohan Khel, the MusiAni Isd Khel, and the Kundi'*, who are confined to 
'J’ank. The earlier history of the Isd Khel belongs to that of the 
Niazis, but, it may be noted, they were in possession of the Khushd.b 
pargana of the Sind-S^gar Sarkar before the close of the 16th century, 
and prior to that period B^bar alludes to their village of la^L Khel as 
concerned in a night attack on his camp in 1505 A. D. 

(2) There is also an Isd. Khel sub-division of the Tarakzai branch of 
the Bar Mohmands on the Peshdiwar border. 

IsAKHEL, a Path&n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar- 


IsIzAr, one of the principal clans of the YfisoFZAi Pathdns. They hold 
the north-east slopes of Mah&ban and the mountainous country on 
both sides of the Indus in Haz^Lra and the Gadfin valley. They have 
three clans, Hassanzai, Akazai and Medu Khel in Hazdra, and in 1907 
elected a Kh^n to their vacant Khanship.t 
IsEKB, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Iseza£, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. • 

IsHAQZAi, one of the four main clans of the Khalils in Peshdwar. 

Ism1£I/EHBL, a clan of Pathans found in Peshawar. 

Isma£lzai, a sept of the Kam^lzai clan of the Usminzai branch of the 
Mandaub Pathdns found in Peshawar. 


Iso, see under Waz£b. 

IsOT, Sot, an offshoot of the great Panni tribe of the Afghans which 
formerly held a great part of Sfw£ or S£h£st^n. Their lands he west 
of the JAfir Path^Lns on the Dera Ism^£l Khdn border. 


IsPEEKA, one of the five clans of the Ahmadzai branch of the Waz£b PatM-ns 
settled in Bannn. Its main divisions are the Muhammad Khel, who 
now rank as an independent clan, and Sudankhel and Saddakhel who 
alone are now termed Isperka. The tribal land of the Muhammad 
Khel is divided into four tarafs or shares of which one is held by the 
Shudakai, an affiliated Khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe 
which cannot trace descent from Isperka. The Sudankhel has four 
sections, Baghlan, Bokul, Kundi and Bharrat, with a fifth called Dhir, 
affiliated hamsdyas of another stock. 

Ithwal, the iTHWAL or UthwXl, according to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
seem to be found chiefly in Amb&la, Ludhiana, Jullundur, and the ad- 
ioining territory of Patmla. But unless two distmct nanies have been 
confuled, they have a curiously large colony in Delh^ which appears 
to be completely separated from that of Ainbala. They are said to 
be descended from a Sdrajbausi Rajput called MahArd,] who received 

the nickname of Unthwdl from his love for camebriding. 


* said to practise vesh. 

I Haaira Gazetteer, 1907, p. 1S5, 




JabaBj a 3 &% clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Jabli, a group of Sayyid families found near Kaliror in Maltd»n. So called 
from some mountain {jahl) in Arabia. 

Jaboke, (1) a Kharral clan and (2) a Muhammadan clan (both agri- 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jaohak, a beggar, an examiner, a prover,* from jdch, guessing, an 
estimate, trial or skill.t The word Jajax appears to be a corruption 
of Jdchak. 

Jap, Jab, Zad or Zar, a group or class of Kaneta found in Kan^war and 
comprising many Jchels or septs. But other Kanets do not form matri- 
. monial alliances with them, because they are considered of low status. 

Jadban, Jandbah, one of the sections of the Bd.la or Upper Bangash tribe of 
the Mangali Pajh^ns settled in Kurram, on the borders of Khost. 

JadiJ, Jadubansi, a Rd,jput tribe of Lunar race, who are called by Tod 
the most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.^^ But the name has 
been almost overshadowed by Bhatti, the title of their dominant branch 
in modern times. They are returned chiefly from Delhi and the south 
of Patiala. 

jABtiN, see Gadtin. The form Jaduu is clearly the later, audit is impossible 
to follow JamesJ in identifying the Jadun with the 3&d& or Y^dd 
Rd.jputs. 

J&FIB, a weak Pathi4ii tribe, which holds the village of Drdg in the pass 
of that name on the eastern slopes of the Sulaim^n range. It is an 
offshoot of the Midina P^th^ns, being descended from Jdfar, one of the 
thirteen sons of Mid.nai. With the Jd»far are found the Rawd.ni or 
Rah^ni sept, descended from a brother of Jdifar. Jukes describes the 
Jdfar Pathd.ns as speaking J^tki or Western Punjabi :§ (2) a 34i% clan 

(agricultural) found in Multan, 

Jafibani, a clan of theBozd^r Balooh. 

Jaqa, awakener,^^ see under Bhd,t, but c/. JhSnga. 

Jaggs L, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jag, a Muhammadan Jd>t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jagal, a Jd*t clan (agricultural) found in^ Amritsar. 

Jaghual, the Multd^ni’and Balocbi term for a Jdt. 

JaglIn, a tribe of J^ts, found in Karndl. They are descended from Jagla, 
a Jdrt of Jaipur, whose shrine at Isrdna is worshipped by the whole 
thdpa or group of 12 Jagld»a villages which forms the bnrah of Naultha- 
Their ancestor is also worshipped at the village shrine called deh, 
which is always surrounded by haim trees, and if a woman who has 


♦ Panjdhi IHcty.^ p, 4(63. 

t Jukes* Western Panjdhi and Eng. Dicty.^ p, 103. 
t'PeshAwar Settlement Report, 1862, § 17. 

§ Jnkos’ Western Panjabi and Eng^ Piety ,, p. iy. 
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married into a Jagl4n family, passes a haim, tree, slie always veils her 
face as if it were an elder relative of her husband. In Jind the Jagl^n 
are described as descendants of Jd.ga, founder of Jd»glan in Hissd.r. 

Jahanbab, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Jahanbo, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jahangirx, a dynasty of Sultans who, according to Raverty, once ruled from 
Nangralidir to the Jhelum, but, by the time the Kheshi Pathdns over- 
ran Swdt, their sway did not extend far beyond the Indus on the 
east. The last Sultdn of Sw^fc and of the Gibari tribe was Awes, a 
son of Sultan Pakhal,"^ whose subjects, a Tdjik race known as Dihkdns 
or Dihg^ns, were expelled by the modern Swati Path^ns from Swat. 
Saltan Awes retired northwards towards the sources ol; the Oxas and 
for several generations he and his descendants ruled therein as far 
as the frontier of Badaklr^h^n after which they are suddenly lost 
sight of, but the rulers of Ohitral, Shighn4n and W4kh4n may be their 
descendants, and like them, they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great.t The Jahd.ngiri also appears to survive as a sept of the Gibari, 

Jahoja, a Purbia caste which keep milch oittle. It is Muhammadau in the 
United Provinces. 


Jai, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Shujdb^d tahsil, Multan district. Its 
eponym was a brother of Nun. 

Jaikari (a), a group of Rdjputs, entitled to the salutation jai dia. 

Jaikishent, see under Krishni, 

Jain, a generic term for all who affect the Jain religion. It is now 
recognised that the Jain faith is older than Buddhism and that 
Boddha^s doctrines were probably adaptations or developments of 
Jain tenets. A full account of the Jains and their tenets would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this article, and the following accounts of 
the Jains as a religious community, in part from the pen of L^la Jas- 
want Rai, a Jain of Hoshi^rpur, are reproduced as giving, as far as 
possible in the words of a Jain, an account of their representatives in 
the Punjab. 


The Jains are so called as being the followers of the JinasJ, Arhafca 
or Tirthankaras who were 24* in number, but they are also called 
Saraogis, a corrupt form of Sharawaka or ^disciple " {sewak). They are 
recruited irom various groups of the Benias, such as the Aggarw41 
Osw4l, Shrim^i and Khauderw^l, the last three of whom are also called 
BHAB?.AS--a corrupt form of Bhao-bhala (from motive and 

hhala— good) or ^ those of good iutent \ Their chief aim is to injure 
no living creature and to attain nirvana or peace. Among the Jains 
it is a strict rule that no flesh or intoxicant shall be touched. 

^ As a religious community, the Jains are divided into two great sects, 
mjs., the bwetambara andDigambara. 


SWBTAMBARA.— The Swetambaras worship idols, which are often 
adorned with gold and silver ornaments set with jewels, such as 

derives its name. He was a descendant of a Sultdn 


t Raverty in his Trans, of the Tahdqdt^t^Ndsirz H. pp. 1043-4 

Sanskrit root /t-to conquer, hence Jain meang 
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Mukta, Angia, etc. They have their eight sacred days, vi^., the 
Pajasanas, beginning from the 12th badi to tae 4th sudi {both days 
inclusive) in Bh4don, the 8th day being called Ohharaaohhri, the 
holiest day of the Jains. Daring these holy days, they spend much 
time in reading and listening to their scriptures, the Sutras, and much 
money in performing certain ceremonies in their temples and in saving 
the lives of living creatures. During these days a fast is kept ; some 
fasting for one day, some for 2, 3, 4 and some for all the eight days.^^ 

Mr, Pagan writes that the-Swetambaras believe that a woman can 
attain salvation {mukti), while other Jains hold that she must first be 
borh again as a man. In Hiss4r the principal caste which follows the 
Swetambara doctrine is the Osw41 Bania. 

The Swetambaras have ascetics who are thus initiated. A man who 
wishes to become an ascetic must first live for some time with an 
ascetic and become fully acquainted with the austerities which^ he will 
have to undergo. On an auspicious day the Saraogis of the neighbour- 
hood are invited. The candidate is then first rubbed with batna^ 
(barley flour, oil and turmeric), and then bathed. He is now dressed 
in handsome apparel, and, seated on an elephant, is carried in 
procession through the bazar to a Jain temple or such other place as 
may have been made beforehand to resemble a Jain temple. There his 
head is shaved, and his tutor or guru, after performing certain- 
religious rites, gives him saffron clothes, the ugha or rajoharna (a kind 
of brushing stick), the munh pattif (a piece of cloth placed before the 
lips when speaking or reading), patras (wooden utensils) and a stick. 
He accepts these things joyfully and makes the five following vows 
{pancha mahabratas) of the Jain monk 

1. 1 take the vow not to destroy life (ahinsa), 

2. I take the vow not to lie (asatya). 

8. 1 take the vow not to take that which is not given {asteya). 

4. I take the vow to abstain from sexual intercourse (brahm* 

chary a ) . 

5. I take the vow to renounce all interest in worldly things, 

especially to call nothing my own {aparigraha). 

Thus he becomes a monk and is often styled a sambegi sddhu. 

A S4dhu has to walk barefoot,* to use no conveyance when 
travelling, to take no food or drink after sunset ; to abstain from 
touching a female; to refuse to accept uncooked vegetables, and only 
to eat certain of them if cooked; to use wooden utensils; never to 
prepare his own meals, but, always to beg food of his followers and 
others ; always to drink boiled water; never to give an opinion on any 
worldly matter ; and never to possess a farthing. In short, he has to 
break off all connection with the world and lead the life of a strict 

hermit. 

The chief aim of tie sddhuia to liberate himself from the bondage of 
fearwa and thus obtain salvation. 

In Hissdr the priests of the Swetambaras are however called jati. 


* As if ke were a bride^ooni. 
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The sddhu^ is in reality aa ascetic of a different order to the Jati 
and their practices vary ia important points. 

Both orders admit females, widows as well as unmarried women. The 
main rules of the two orders are noted below 
Sddhus, 

1. A sddhu must touch nothing feminme 
whether human or animal. If he^ do so in- 
advertently he must undergo certain rites of 
expiation and be re-initiated. Conversely, a 
sddhwi must touch nothing male. 

2. The sddhus have no proselytizing zeal 
and admit no disciple who is not desirous of 
entering the order. 

3. A sddhu must not touch coin, nor 
anything of metal or made of a combination 
of metals. All their ordinary utensils are of 
wood. 

4. The sddhus are itinerant monks, never 
’ halting at any place save to recover from 

fatigue, regain strength, or to preach to the 
people. 

5. A sddhu must not use a razor or scis- 
sors and his hair therefore remains unshorn. 

The hair of the beard may however be 
broken, if it grow too long, but not more 
than twice a year. * 

C. A sddhu may not wear shoes or ride, 

7. A sddhu may not travel by night. 7. This is permitted to a jati, 

8. Sddhus and addhwis tra.rel together, 8. Among jatis iiie men and women have* 
lodge in the same house, and study together separate quarters (in the updsaras) 

by night. 

The sddhus are admittedly superior in religious merit; to the jatis, 
and if a jati meet a sddhu the former makes obeisance to the latter. 
A sddhu may however read the sutras with a learned jati. 

In Bikaner the sddhus have three sects : — ^Bhundia, Samegi and Terapanthi. 

Of the 84 sects or orders of the Jain priesthood or Samegi sddhus only 
four appear to be represented in Bah4walpur and these are the Kharatara, 
Tapa, Kanwala and Launka gachhas. There is an updsra or monastery 
of jati gurus or celibate priests of these orders at Manjgarh, and pil- 
grimages are also made to the updsras at Bikaner, Rani, R4igarh 
Suj4ngarh, Ohoru, Biddspur, Sard4r Shahr and Rajab Deaar in Bika- 
ner State. Updsras are to be found at every locality where Oswdls live' 
in any numbers, 

Dhundia. Alexander Kinloch Forbes writes in his Hindu Annals of 
the Province of hrujrdt in Western India, that « this sect did not arise, it 
IS said , before Sambat 1700 (A.D. 1 664y\ They neither use temples nor 
worship idols, they do not believe in all the Jain Scriptures, but only 
in 32 scriptures and of even these in the text only. They disapprove of 
commentaries, etc,, and condemn the lear ning of Sanskrit grammar. 

* VeTDhnRe^sddhwif^Jati is also the foipm* 


Jatis, 

1, The jatis have do such restrictions. 


2. The jatis are active in making converts 
and sometimes buy children of destitute 
parents making them disciples {chelas), 

3. The jatis have no such rules. 


4. The jatis lire permanently in updsaras 
and do not regard itineration as a religious 
duty. 


5. The jatis have no such rule. 


6. The j a may do both. 
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'tfh.ey too liave eiglafe sacred days, pajusctnas. The Dhuudia ascetic is a 
disgusting object, he wears a screen of cloth, munh-pa^i, tied over his 
mo'ith, his body and clothes are filthy and covered with^ vermin. The 
Dhnndia is also called sddhmdrgi or thdnaJcbdsi. He is initiated like 
a sambegi sddhu with some differences in certain rites. The Dhundias 
are divided into several sab-divisions such as B4is-tola, J£va Panthi, 
Ajfva Panthi, Tera Fanthi, etc. 

These snb-divisions originated in this way The Lanka sub-division 
of the Swetambaras was split up into three gaddis or schools, viz., 
Nagari, Gnjard,ti, and Dttarddhi (northern). Under the inflaenoe of 
22 gurus the Nagari became a large sect, distinct from the Swetambara 
and indeed from all the other Jains. It became known as the Bdis- 
tola and eventually Dhundia. This schism occurred in 1909 Sambat. 
In 1817 Sambat, however the Dhundias were in turn split up by the 
defection of the Terapanthi or “sect of the IS.” It has had 5 gurus 
whose seat is Rdjnagar in Bikaner. 

The B4is-tola reverences the 82 Sutras of Mahdvfr which fomi the 
Jain scriptures, but the TerapantMs have a scripture of their own 
consisting of 52 slohas. They refuse to protect an animal from the 
attacks St another, but the B41s-tola rise to even that height of regard 
for life. The Terapanthfs are on the whole more advanced, if more 
heterodox, than the Bdis-tola. 

Digakbaeas. — The Digambaras worship naked idols and their monks 
are also naked. They also keep fasts and have eight sacred days, called 
athdi which occur every fourth month — in Asdrha, Kdrtika and 
Phalgnn of each year. They have besides ten sacred days (called 
the Das Lakshni), from Bhddon sudi 5th to 3 4th. Many of their tenets 
agree with those of the Swetambaras. They are divided into two 
divisions. Bis- Panthi and Tera-Panthi. 

The Bispanthi reverence the 24 arhats, the Guru and the Shdstras, 
while the Terapanthi deny that there is any guru save the Shdstras 
themselves. “They clothe their idols, worship seated, bnim lamps 
before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, holding it to 
be a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat vege- 
tables if any one will give them ready out and prepared for cooking, 
while the Bispanthi worship standing before naked idols, and refuse to 
bum lamps before them.” 

According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremacy of a 
auru dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and according 
to the same authority the Bispanthis are the orthodox Digambaras, 
while the Terapanthis are dissenters. Ihe Bispanthis are the more 
orthodox and they are divided into four sub-sects — Nandi, Ben, Singh, 
Bir— called after the names of their Rishis. The Terapanthi 
appear to be far the more numerous of the two. 

The Jains in Hiss4r are thus described by Mr. P. J. Fagan 

*‘The Jains 'Appear to revere the gods of the Hindu panthecm> 
but reject the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme deity is 
Nirankdr, corresponding apparently with the Hindu N4r4in, but their 
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of reverenoe and worslup aire the 24 arkats or saints 
wha have obtained dpal union {muhti) with Niranh^r, Thev do uof 

Brahmans, but they have sadhua op 
own, and them p«n on meritorious conduct consists to a 
large extent in worshipping Nirank^r and in feeding the addhua. The? 
do not wear the juiieo or sacred thread, they have a certain amount?? 
reverence for the cow ; bathing is not Considered any pa?t of the^ 
worship, nor do they appear to reverence the Ling, the sym bol of Siva 
Their scnptures consist of the 32 Sutras written by hihdvfr th^W 

fs « W The leading principle of conduct inculcated"^ by the!? iebifot 

fn alone from taking human life but from causing harm 

to any kmd^of living creature ® 

Mr. Fagan describes the Jains as " divided into two main aecHor,« 
M„duT»ntM (or Pujsri) sod Dhandia-pantM, tie b,W 

oessors and representatives of the original Jaios while the lath^r^vC 
schismatic offshoot l>e MandirpaCthis are again suJ-.ivided^i^^^ 
Swetambaras and D.gambaras,’ the ancient sects, of whfoh th? 
former are the ' white-clothed ’ and the latter the ‘sky-cfiC ^W® 
though they also wear tawny clothes, The Swetambaraq 
from the late Sir Denml Ibbetson, are somewhar^rstict 

w'rtt °LX ‘aXre%eU°“ 

^L^\bCn5?nVe"nak?Ll^Vh^ 

rule of the faith. But the older and bert^ ^ common 

23rd and 24th arhata, Pdrasnltti SL- ’"C 

real persons and the actual founders of the jin rlliion ?^thJ^f 

p»ac»lai,, ..s fn their “omCL' w/Ld £r itr*. S “T! 

in other respects revere Brahmans and fnll?w animal life, but 

ol Hindn prSvelent practioS l“e worf £r»( 

^ a= a» eephemitm for B4m-mSrgl_these whI folW theUft-W 

The Siatory of the Jain Secta. 

i“JU 

German scholars. Unfortunately the results afe studied by 

1. a form i^teUigibk to „y but W 

tenets, which are of great interest are fll«n r>rtT,f.. • ^ Digambara 

eratiire, but as their pandita preseiwe the old-wo:^^ h 

little has as yet been published re^rliCg t W ^ to printing. 



Th6 Jain ponti0. &4S 

To make clear wkat follows it skonld .be noted tbat tke 42 semi-divine 
Jinas, whose series ends with Mahdvira, Mahdbir, (^the great hero’), were 
succeeded by aline of human teachers, called suris^suterm we may translate 
by * pontiff/ Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha), Mahdvira himself, and his first disciple was Gotama 
(Buddha), who did not however succeed him, Sadharman becoming the 
second pontiff,. The other sect, the Tapa gachha, regards Sadharman 
as the first pontiff. Both these sects trace, though with some differ- 
ences, the pontifical succession down to Uddhyotana, who founded the 
84 gachhas^ of the Jain ( ? caste) which still exist, and was 38th in 
succession from Mahdvira. 

After the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. 
One, reverenced by the Kharatara gackha^ is a succession of pontiffs 
who all (with the exception of Abhayadeva who was a leper) bear the 
title of Jina.t The other, accepted by the Tapa gachhas, bears various 
titles, and was founded by Jagach Ohandra, 44th in succession, accord- 
ing to the Tapa gachha records^ from Sadharman. These two historical 
gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight of in the 
maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 

The origin oE the Digambara and Swetambara sects is very obscure. 
According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha (or Nigantha), who has been identified with Mahdbir 
himself. Indeed it has been held that Mah4hir only reformed an 
ancient order of naked ascetics. According to the Kharatara records 
the Digambaras arose in the time of the 18th pontiff, Ohandra, whereas 
the Tapa gaohha account is that the name of the Nirgrantha sect was 
changed to Kotika gachha as early as the time of the 9fch pontiff. It 
thus seems likely that the Digambaras represent an older phase of 
belief than even Jainism itself, but, however this may be, it is certain 
that in the time of Bhadrabahu, the 27th in succession from Gotama, 
the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. The Digajn- 
baras forthwith split up into various sects or rather orders under the 
following pontiffs! : — 


Digambara Pontiffs, 


Date of accession 

Bhadrabahu 11 

... 

... Sambat 4 

Guptigupta 

... 

... „ 26 

Maghanandin 

... 

... ,, 86 

Jinachandra 

... 

... 40 

Kundakunda 

. * • 

49 


The Digambara orders. 

The successor of Guptigupta founded the great order of the Nandi 
Sangha, sakha, or school, which from its importance appears to have 
overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples 


* These include the Khandewal, AgarwM, Srimal, Vanswal or Osw^l * gots * or gachhas 
according to WUson; Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. 34^5. 

t Probably as re-incarnations of the Jinas or athats. The Tapa gachhas by denying to 
their pontifEs that title may signify their rejection of the doctrine that they re-incarnato 
the arhats. 

%lv^. Ant. XX (isai). p. 341 and XX, p. sfo. 
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and wMoli is, ifc would seem, often regarded as co-extensive with the 
whole Digambara sect. These four orders were thus designated 


Order. 


Synonyms. Titles of Munis. 


Founder. 


r 

1 Parijata* Gachha. 
I — Nandi Sangha <{ 

I Balatkara f Gana, 


Maghanandin ; who 

Nandin.J Kirtti .* j observed the period of 
y the rainy season under 
Chandra, Bhushana | a naudi tree icedrela 
J toona). 


II.— ‘Sena Sangha 


III, — Simha Sangha 


IV , — Dewa Sangha 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Pushkara Gachha. 
Surastha Gana. 
(Vrishabha Sangha), 

Chandra- Kapata 
Gaohha. 

Kanura Gana. 

Pushtka Gaohha. 

Desi Gana. 


Baja, Bhadra 
Vira, Sena 

Simha, Asrava 
Khumba, Sagara 
Dewa, Naga 
Datta, Langa 



Vrishabha : who observed 
it under a Jinasena or 
sena tree. 

Simha : who observed it 
in the cave of a lion. 


Dewa: who observed it 
in the house of the 
courtezan Devadatta. 


The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of 
docti'ine and observance between all four orders, whose members alone 
can consecrate images. Collectively these four orders appear to be 
known as the Saraswati gachha^ though perhaps that term is in strict- 
ness only a synonym of the Nandi Sangha. So too they appear to 
be called Kundakundanwaya, or ^ the line of Kundakanda/ their fifth 
pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders would seem to be 
subordinate to the chief order, the ITandi Sangha, as they all four owe 
allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 

Later sects. 

Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sahhas, there arose 
four other sanghas^ viz,^ the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Groppa 
Sangha. But Mula Sangha means literally ^the Original Communion,^ 
and the term is also used of the whole Jain community and of the 
Digambaras before they spilt up into sects. 

Still later there arose various pantTiiSf such as the Visa-, Tera-, 
Gum ana, and Pota-Panthis, i,e. those who worship a hooh fpustaka) 
in lieu of an image. And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, 
Lavaji of the Lninpaka sect,§ together with one Dharmadasa, a cotton- 
printer, founded the mouth-covering Dhundakas. These divided into 
22 sections (presumably the B^is-tola), one of which was called 
Dhanaji. Dhana^s disciple was Budhara, and the latler^s disciple 
Eagnun^tliji, wtose disciple Bhislima founded tHe Terapanthis or 
Mubhabandhas (moutb-ooverers). Whether these sects are confined to 
the Digambaras or not it is impossible to say. 

' exhaust the list of sects. The Kharatara 

gachha records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was 
founded as late ^ t^mbat 1700, but whether these still exist or not is 
not known. Indeed we do not know if they are sects or orders, or 

orfe? <=®l®stialtree, and also of the coral tree {erytUnct irtdic ). 

I StricUy speaJdng then these titles are confined to the Nandi order 
^Indtan Antiquary , 1892, p, ^2, * 
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merely theological schools. The Tapa gachhas also have various divi- 
sionsj such as the Vrihad- or Vada- (Vata-) gachha^ so called because 
Uddyotana consecrated Sarvedevasari, or according to some, 8 suris, 
under a large fig-tree (vata). 

The Jain tenets. 

The Jain Jinas, Tirthankaras or Arhantas were 24 in number, each 
having his separate chinha or cognizance and being distinguished by 
the colour of his complexion. Images of one or more Arhantas figure in 
every Jain temple. Thus B,isd.bha-Ndtha or Adin^tha has as his cogniz- 
ance the elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and 
other Arhaiitas the lotus, the swastika (doubtless a sun-symbol), the 
moon, a crocodile, the srivatsa (like a four-leaved shamrock in shape), 
a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or a boar. Parasva-N^tha^s cogni- 
zance was the hooded snake, (shesha-phani)^ and that of Mah^vira, the 
last of the Jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risabha-Ndtha, are 
the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the antelope), 
and Nemi (the bine water-lily). To what primeval cults these jinas 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and 
Jainism. Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be 
the same in every religion, Buddha was often called Jfna, ^the vic- 
torious^; his death was the nirvana: both Buddhists and Jains also 
employ the swastika or satya as a sacred symbol : the Buddhists also 
have or had a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. Further the 
Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha^s, and Makd-vira is 
said to have died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha^s death is 
assigned. The colossal statues of the Jains also resemble those of the 
Buddhists.* 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it bas few features of 
interest. Their places of pilgrimage are fisre in number, viz,^ Satrua- 
jaya, Parasnath, in Bihar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Ohandragiri in the 
Himalayas, The oldest Jain remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also 
sacred to Buddhists and Hindus. Their holy seasons appear to bo 
peculiar to themselves, but the observance of the rainy season as a 
sacred period of the year is also characteristic of Buddhism.t 

It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge 
from those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that 
the Jains repudiate ihe Vedas, and* disavow the authority of the 
Brahmans, In other words, they represent an element of Hinduism 
which never submitted to, or at an early period revolted from, the 
quasi-social supremacy of ti.e Brahman caste, and in this ti.ey have 
much in common with the Buddhists and Sikhs. They also resemble 
the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Biabmans. 


* Jridian Ardiquary^ 1873, pp 14, 134, 354, 16. 1884, p. 191, 
^ Indian ^ 1&S2, p. 247, and IX, 1880, p. 100, 
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The Jains as a caste. 


The Jain sfitras. 


The Jains hold that their religious books or sutras were 84 in number. 
About 1,500 years ago the whole of India was visited by a famiTift which 
lasted for full 12 years, and during that period 80 sutras were lost 
only 45 being preserved. * 

No Jain in Bahdwalpur will reveal the name of a sutra because 
he says, he caunot accurately pronounce it, and mispronunciation of 
its name would bring upon him the wrath of the gods. This, however 
is an excuse, and the truhh is that an orthodox Jain is reluctant to tell 
an outsider the names of his sacred books. The sutras are believed to 
be written in Magdbi Bh4ka (or Bhdsha), the language presumably of 
the Magadha empire. The Jains believe that Magdhf was spoken by 
the god Indra. 


It is also a tenet of the Jain faith that 8,400,000 (84 lakhs) jiws ot 
invisible and visible germs exist in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms and in surg, narq, etc., according to the details given below • 


Number of jiws. 


7 lakhs 


7 


ft 


7 

7 

10 

14 


fi ••• 

fj ••• 

>> 

1* ••• 


2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

14 

4 


ff 

3i 

»> 

f> 

f» 

fl 


Where found. 


Explanation. 


Piithwf ke 

Ap ke 

Bao ke 

Teu ke 

Prfl4k Banaspati 

Sadh4ran Bandspati 

Do Indri wale jiw 
Tin Indriw41e Jito 
Cho Indriwale jiw 

Devta 

Narq ke ... 

Manukh ke 
Pazindri or Pashd ke 


... In the outer crust of the earth. 

... In water. 

... In the air. 

... In fire. 

... In underground vegetation, e. g., carrots, 
turnips, onions, etc. 

... In vegetations above the surface of the 
ground, e. g., shrubs, trees, etc. 

... m animals having a body and mouth. 

... In animals having a body and mouth and eyes 
... In animals having a body, mouth, nose W 
eyes. 

... *.e. In the surg or paradise of the Jains 
... In nell. 

... In one-legged and two-legged men 
... In quadrupeds. 


: bacteriology. 


Ferliapsthe above tenets anticipate the modern science. 

The Jain caste ^ 

How far the Jains constitute a true caste it is not possible to sav fon 
the community appears to be organized on two distinct but coSrS^ 
principles, one bas^ on natural descent and so on caste 
sectarian, ».s., on tiie beliefs of the different sub-sects w.‘Hn the 
Hence arise oross-divisions which hav« vpf- tn ^ 

ample, th. Nandi S»..gl,a«o7™Sr iral,ro,n,Sl,te 

amnaya means simply hula or f«mily, so that Nand^An^^ Amnaya, but 

• generations of Nanai- Oachha (wSi Vth L 

mens) IS n..«ed indifferently for the relicdn,.® «/ + j ^ synony- 

natural groups within the caste, there being 84 cacMaror 
families or races, of the Jains Whethl... tZff 
nooted with the tpir itoal pectioa or not cannot “e defiVilrL'S 

# Thi55 "Was a* TYlofe-rr. r i % r' ' _ ~ 


Bcauea. 


J airdmi^J dhhar. 


349 


It is curious, if Mr. Fagan^s classification be correct, that the 
Swetambara and Dhundia sects intermarry, at least in Bahawalpur 
(where apparently the Digambara do not intermarry with the other 
two sects). The Jain teaching strongly reprobates polygamy and in 
consequence monogamy is practised by the Bhdibras generally, e. in 
Si^lkot, while in Ferozepur they disallow polygamy under pain of 
exclusion from the caste. On the other hand. Jainism has little efiect 
on social observances for at weddings in the latter District the Jain 
Bdnia (Aggarw^l) bridegroom mounts a she- donkey, after putting a 
red cloth on her and feeding her with gram. He then mounts a mare, 
according to the usual Hindu custom. The donkey-rid© is a form of 
Sitla worship. 

JaibXml, ^ followers of one Jaird.m,^ a sect whose founder was also known as 
Bahd, Kurew^la or Bhangewdla, which would point to a low origin. 

Jaisak, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Jaiswaea, a Purbia caste. In the United Provinces a Jaisw^rd» section is 
found in many castes, such as the Ohamdr,Dhdnak, KaMl, Kurmi, Teli, 
Bd.nia and Rajput. The name is supposed to be derived from the town 
of Jais in Oudh. The Jaiswd»r4 of the Punjab cantonments is probably 
a Cham^r, and many of them are grooms or grass-cutters, though a 
few take service as hearers. 

Jaj, (1) a Muhammadan Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; 
(2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajak, the term for a Hindu ndi in the Rawalpindi Division, and the Derajdt, 
according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson. But in Multdni the word is said to 
mean ^ priest^ and to be the same as Jachak, and in Derd, Ghd<zi Trh^ ,n 
the Jajik is a sewer o£ shrouds. The Jdjik is certainly distinct from 
the JhAnga. 

Jaji, a tribe now ranking as Path^n, and claiming descent from Khugi^ni, 
son of Kakai, but perhaps of Awd.n stock. The Durrani Afghtos, 
however, admit that the Kbugi^ni are akin to them. The J^ji lie 
west of the Turis on the western border of Kurram, holding the Iridb 
valley west of the Paiwar pass. One of their sections, the TJji Kbel, 
holds Maiddn, a large village in the valley of that name, and another 
section is the Shumu Khel. The Jajis are now at bitter feud with 
the Turis. 

Jajjah (and) Jathol, a tribe of Jats, found in Sid.lkot. They claim Solar 
Rd.jput origin and say that their ancestor, J^m, migrated from Multan. 
His two sons and Jathol founded villages in the Pasrur tahsil of 
Si^lkot. Their mirdsis are Posla, their Brahmans Badhar and their 
ndis Khokhar by got. According to the Cvstomary Law of Sidlkof 
the Jajjah is distinct from the Jathaul. 

Jajohan, a or Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Jakhar. — A tribe of Deswdli Jdts, claiming Rd,jput (Chauh^n or Udhi) descent* 
J^ku, their eponym, migrated from Bikaner to Jhajjar in Rohtak* 
A R^j^ of Dw^rk^ had a bow which Jdku failed to bend, in spite of 
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Jahhar^^ Jalap. 


the promised reward. la shame he left his native land and settled in 
Bikaner. The legend clearly points to the loss of military status 
by the J^khars. Of the same stock are the B^ngw^n, Pfru, and K^di^n 
J^ts, The J^khar are almost confined to Gurgdon and the adjoining 
JhaJJar tahsil of Rohtak, They also own a large village in Hdiusi. 

Jakhab, a Muhammadan or Edijput clan (agricultural) found in 

Montgomery^ where they appear also as a clan of the Bhatti Rajputs. 

JakhOj a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Jauabke, a sept of Kharrals, which like the Piroke is of supposed Ohuhr^ 
descent. Both are hence called Ohuhrere. The legend goes that Sandal 
the famous Ohuhrd» dacoit who gave his name to the Sd,ndal B^r, 
demanded a Kharral bride as his fee for allowing them to graze in that 
tract. But the Kharrals blew up Sandal and his followers and took 
the Chuhr^ women as their booty. 

^ a well-known Mughal tribe/ according to Eaverty. Not apparently 
represented among the modern Mughals.in the Punjab. 

JauaIiANI, a clan of the Bozddir Baloch. 


Jalali^ one of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by Sayyid Jaldil- 
ud-d£n, a pupil of Bali^wal Haqq, the Sohrwardi saint of Mult4n, and a 
native of Bukhara whose shrine is at Uchin Bah^walpur. This teacher 
was himself a strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call 
themselves JaMlxs, are in many ways backsliders. They pay little 
attention to prayer. A candidate for admission to the order shaves 
completely his head, face, and body, burns his clothes and is branded 
on his light shoulder. 


Jalap, an agricultural clan found in Shd-hpur and in Jhelum. In the latter 
District they were classed by Thomson with the LiUas and Phaphras as 
a "semi-Jat tribe,"’ while Brandreth referred to them as being, like the 
Khokhars, a^ tribe/" who helped to oust the Janjuas from 

the Find Dadan Kh^n plain- They are the predominant tribe in the 
Jdlap ildqn,^^ the rich well tract between the river and the hills east 
of Find D^dan Kbdn, and in position and influence are one of the principal 
tribes of that tahsil, though their numbers are small and they actually 
own little more than 25 square miles of land : this is their only seat in 
Jhelum, and they are not known t^ hold land in any other district, except 
to some small extent on the opposite side of the river. 


They say that they were originally Khokhar Rajputs, who took the 
name of their eponym, Jdlap, who became a famous Pir, and was 
buiied at Rdimdidni in the Sh^hpur district, where they then dwelt, and 
where they still go to do reverence at his tomh ; they moved to their 
present location in the time of Sidb^ran. who was several generations 
m descent from J^lap. Another account states that in the time of the 
emperor bhdh Jah4n they were established on the banks of the 
Chend,b, when one of their chiefs was asked by Shdh Jahfin to give him 
a daughter m marriage, as other Rajputs had done : the Jdlap agreed, 
but the brotherhood disapproved of his action, and when he came home 
to fetch his ^nghter, set upon him and kiUed him. Shdh Jahdn sent an 
army to punish them, and being driven from their homes they crossed the 



Ja lapke^^Jammun. 
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Jlielum, and after many Bglits witli the eTanjtias established themselves 
where they are now found. A third version, given by the detractors of 
the tribe, is that in the time of the Janjua of Nandana, a fisher- 

man was casting his net in the river, which was then close under the 
hills, and drew out a box containing a small boy : the child was taken 
to the Rdja, who called him Jalap, because he was found in a net (j^l), 
and made over to him as his inheritance the lands along the river ; 
according to this account the Jalaps are really M^chhis. 

These fables throw little light on their real origin. 'Pneir neighbours 
do not admit their claim to be considered Rajputs ; and in social standing 
they stand much below the tribes locally supposed to be of Rajput de- 
scent, though on the other hand they rank considerably above the Jats. 
There is no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribes, 
either in physique, appearance or manners : as agriculturists they are 
fair : of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent times, and 
very few of th^m are in the army, which may be as they say, because 
they mostly ha^e large holdings, and can well afford to live at home ; 
and it is certain that without fighting qualities they could not have 
established and maintained themselves in the most valuable tract in the 
District, against the Janjuas and others: there is no bar to their enlistment, 
and there are some signs that they may in future betake themselves to 
military service more freely than in the past. Their customs are those 
of the tract generally, but they maintain relations with Brahmans as 
parohits : and various common Hindu customs are observed by them at 
marriages. Their marriages are mostly inter se ; but they take girls 
from the Khi wa, Kallas and Bharat, to whom they do not however give 
their daughters : in marriages with the Janjuas and Khokliars, on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow remar- 
riage is very rare amongst them. 

Jalapke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; doubtless the 
same as the Jalabke. 

Jali a tribe of Jdts, found in Jmd. Kaln, their yai^Tiera, has a at 

Lahaward in Patkla, They offer him IJ man of sweet cakes {purds') 
at weddings, and these are taken by a Brahman. 

JallId^ fr. the Arab, jild, ^ skin ^ ; a flogger or executioner. It was applied 
to the Kanjars in Amb^la whouwere employed as eS:ecutioners at the 
Delhi court, and in the south-west Punjab is a common term for a 
sweeper (see Ghfihra). Cf. the derivation of Kdbtana- "whipper/ 


Jaloke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jalozai, a tribe of doubtful origin, affiliated to the I’uri branch of the 
Khattak Pathdns* 

jAtwiNr, a smfell FaXhUn tribe lying, with the HaripAl, to the south of the 
Shibani* 

JXm a Sindhi title, meaning Ob ie£ or headman. When borne by the head- 
^men of a Punjab tribe it usually points to a Sindhi origin, e., to its 
miffration from Sindh or the valley of the Indus. In fo^er times 
Sindh denoted that river valley as far north as the modern Mi^nwah. 

jAUBtim, (1) a RAipnt and (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (both agrioultoal) 
found in Montgomery. ‘ Kamboh clan (agnoultural) found m Amntsar, 
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Jamogv^Jamwah 


Jamogij an al of the Kanefcs which derives its name from Jamog, a village 
in Dhami, and is one of the chief tribes in that State. (See Bathmd»nu.) 

Jamba, a J^t tribe, of notably fine physique, found in Dera Gh^zi Kh^n 
district. Probably aborigioal or immigrants from the eastward. 

Jamun, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jamwal, a Hindu Rdjput clan (a^rricoltaral) found in Montgomery ; and also 
in Sidlkot where two accounts of their origin are. current. According 
to their mirdsis they are of Solar Rajput descent, and their ancestor 
Agnigar migrated from Ajudhia to the Rechna Do^b. His son Jammu 
defeated one Ra^a Chanda Rihds and founded the town of Jammu, 
whence their name, JamwaL One of the chiefs, however, by name 
Milhan Minhas, took to agriculture and founded the Makhas tribe. 
The other account is that Bharn Datt, migrating from Ajudhia to 
Kashmir, returned and settled at the place where Mankot now stands. 
His doacendant Jammu founded an independent state of that name, 
and fourth in descent from him reigned Jogrd.j, circa 474 Sambat. 
From him descended the Deo dynasty of Sidlkot, whose pedigree is thus 
given ; — 

Ki-JA Rim Deo, 11th in descent from Jograj. 

I 

r 


Narsingh Deo. 
Jodh Deo. 


Sajji Deo, 

I 


Rai Jaggu. 


Sansar Deo. 


Jaisingh Deo. 


r — 

Mai Deo. 


Jhagar Deo, 
The Minhas. 


r — 

Fahhar Deo. 


Hamir Deo. 


1 


Raja Khokhar Deo. 

Jas Deo, founder 
of Jasrota. 


M^nak Deo, founder 
of Mankot. 

The Mankotias. 


Kapur Deo. 

1 


r 

Sindha, founder of Sanaa. 
The Sunill Rajputs. 


Singram Deo, 

I 

Dhruk Deo. 
— } 


R&ja Ranjit Deo. Balwant Deo. Mansa Deo. Surat Singh. 

Kas^r Singh. 

I 


Brij Bij Deo, 
killed at Kuwal by 
the Sikhs and the last 
of the Deo dynasty. 


Raja Gulab Singh, 
founder of the ruling 
house of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


Raja Dhi^n 
iSingh. 


Raja Suchet 
Singh. 


In HoshUiipar the R&jputs rank as a sept of the 1st grade. 
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Jan^Janjua. 

Jan^ a wild atid lawless tribe dwelling in fcbe soutbern part of ihe B^ri 
Do^b, and famous marauders! Panjdfci Dicty,^-p. 475. Probably the 
same as tbe Jon. 

Janbahi^ a clan of tbe Kbosa Baloob. 

Janbapur^ see Gandapur. 

Ja]^bi^ a Kambob clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jandbakb, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Janbra, cotton-olad,^ a term applied to the Hindus of tbe plai ns as opposed 
to those of the hills, e. gr,, the Gaddis, who wear wool. (Kdngra). 

Janbran, (1) an Aral^, (2) a Muhammadan J4t clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery, and (3) an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

jANEia, a tribe of J4ts, found in Kapurtbala, wbitber it migrated from the 
east, beyond tbe J umna. 

Ja]^gal, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JangalI, a Jd-t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

JangIiA, a JkLt (agricultural) settled in Multd.n from Jhang in Mughal 
times. 

Jangli, a generic name for the nomads of tbe Sdndal Bar. The term is of 
recent origin : see Hitb^ri. 

jANi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Janikhel, see under Utmdnzai. 

Janib, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Janjba, a Rajput tribe found, though not in large numbers, throughout the 
eastern Salt Range, their head-quarters, in the south-west Punjab 
including Bah4walpur,* in Hoshidrpur and Amritsar. The Janjua once 
held almost the whole of the Salt Range tract, but were gradually 
dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the Aw^ns in the 
west, and they now hold only the central and eastern parts of the Range 
as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of 
Bdbar^s invasion. They still occupy a social position in this tract 
which is second only to that of the Gakkhars, and are always addressed 
as Rdj4. Various origins have been ascribed to the Janjua. 

According to B4bar the hill of Jud was held by two tribes of common 
descent, the Jud and Janjuhah. The Janjuhah were old enemies of the 
Gakkhars.t Bdbar records that a headman among them receives the 
title of * R^i (the same purely Hindu title was used by the Khokhars 
and Gakkhars), while the younger brothers and sons of a Rai were 
styled Malik. 

According to a modern account R&j4 Mai, Rathor, had six sons : 
Wiri4l and Jodha, whose descendants intermarry, their settlements 
being contiguous ; while those of the other four, Khakha, Tarnoli, 
Daboohar and K41d, do not. Disputes between the brothers led to 
their dispersion and disintegration, so that the septs regard themselves 
as distinct tribes. Moreover many adopted various handicrafts, so that 


* Where they are said to be a clan of the Gakkhars , . , 

t E. H. I. IV, pp. 232, 231-5. Nearly all traces of the JH, as a tribe, have disappeared, 
hut see under Jodfe, 



Janjtia gots are now found among the Telis, Loh^,rs, Tarkhans and even 
Musallis : and the Ghumman, Ganjidl, Bhakridl, Nathidl, Bdnth^ 
Basoja and other J^ts are of Janjjua descent. 

The four younger septs are each endogamous, and it ia considered 
discreditable to marry outside the sept. Widow remarriage is strictly 
prohibited. Their observances are the same as those of the Ohibhs, 
The following pedigree comes from the mirdsi of the tribe 


RAJA MAL. 

I 


r 

1 

1 1 

Raja Wir. 

1 

R^ja Jodh. 

Khakha. Tarnoli. 

1 

1 In Hazdra, 

Achar, 

Sanpal. 

1 

Descendants Peshawar and 

1 

found in the ildqa of Pakhli 

Kirp41. 

1 

Bilawal. 
Amli khan. 

Kashmir. in Hazro. 

1 

Chohar. 


Daulat. 

1 




Ki4s-ud-din. 

Descendants 

j 

Taman. 

at Dalwal 


1 

in Jhelum, 


Budha Kh^n. 

1 

Aziz, 

1 


r 



Sultin Saht, Nur Ali, 


Descendants in different 

^ localities. 

I 


Dabuchj 


lara. 


Descendants 
niimerons in 
Hazara: some 
also found in 
Sialkot. 


r 

Sultin Bahata. 

At Badsliahpiir in 
Jhehira. 


Sultdn Alam. Sultan Sanirn. Sultan Ali, 

I ^ — ” ' -y*' 

Sultdn Khair Descendants in 

Muhammad. Jhelum. 


Pir Kfila. 

Descendants in 
ildqa Kahro 
in^ Rawalpindi. 


Sultin Tija. 


Sultin Rija. 


Descendants in f j 

Makhyala and wllages Dasondi. Nana Khin, Chuhar 

near Jhelum. | ! * 

Descendants in Khanl, Islam Kuli, 

Tahsil Khiriin, ^ 

Descendants at Rajur in 
Khariin tahsil. 

Another pedigree* makes them descendants of Jaip4l who opposed 
Mahmud of Ghazni at Nandana 900 years ago. Bdbar certainly de- 
scribes them as rulers, from old times, of the Salt Range hills and of the 
tract between NiMb and Bhera. He also describes Malik Hast, Janifia, 
as hakim of the ils and. tilusea in the neighbourhood of the Sohdn. As 
rulers the Jud and Janjuha ruled according to fixed customs, not 
arbitral ily, realizing a shdJi~Ttikhi (2^ rupees) yearly on every head of 
cattle and seven shctJi-TitlcJiw on a marriage."}* 


* Jhelum Gazetteer ^ 1904, p» 93, 

t Sh^h Rukh was a son of Timur and succeeded to Ms father’s empire in X404-05 A D 

^ either their having been 

tributary to him or to the inclusion of the Salt Range in his dominions. The latter con- 


clusion is the more probable. 
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Mr. Tlioinsoii^s account of tlie tribe in Jbelum^ whicli follows^ is not 
contradicted on any material point by the present day Janjfias : — 

At some imcertain period, then, some clans of Rahtor Raj puts, emigrating from Jodhpur, 
occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader of this movement according to the 
common account, was R^ja Mai ; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action 
of doubtful origin is apt to be fathered upon him. The Rajputs first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range. This place, although picturesque, is so inaccessible and 
unfruitful, that it must have been chosen for safety more than convenience. From here the 
Rajputs extended their sup-emacy over the uplands of Jhangar and Kahun and the plain 
country near Girjahh and Darapur. In these regions they were rather settleis than con- 
querors. They not only ruled, but to a great extent occupied also. It seems very doubtful 
whether their real territories ever extended much further, hut Iheii traditions certainly 
point to a former lordship over the western upland of Yanhar, and over much of the present 
tahsils of Tallagang and Chakwal. If Bahar’s account be read with attention, it will be 
seen that he represents the Janjiias as confined to the hills, and ruling over various subject 
tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain the utter extirpation that 
has befallen the Janjdas in the Vunhar and elsewhere. If we conceive them as holding 
detached forts in the midst of a foreign population which gradually grew hostile, then this 
extirpation can easily be imderstood. I his also serves, to explain horv one or two villages 
of peasant Janjfias have escaped, while all the Chiefs and Rajas round about have perished. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to some such history as this, and not to any 
great racial or tribal war. 

The Janjuas were long the predominant race in the centre and west of the District. Raja 
Mai is said to have reigned in the days of Mahmud of Ghazni, and his authority was pro- 
bably more or less recognised from Rawalpindi to the Jhelum. When Mahmud invaded 
India the Janjuas opposed him, were defeated, and fied to the jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up, and succeeded in capturing Raja Mai himself. The Raja "was released on condi- 
tion that he and his tribe should embrace IsMm. AVhen this conversion took place, the 
janj'U or caste-thread was broken, and the neophytes have been called Janjuas ever since.* 

Raja Mai is said to have left five sons. Three of these settled in Rawalpindi or Hazdra. 
Two, Wir and Jodh, remained in Jhelum. They speedily divided their possessions. Wir took 
the west, and Jodh the eastern share. Choya Saidan Shah was the boundary between them. 
AVir’s descendants are now represented by the Janjuas of Malot and the Kahun ildqa. 
Their chief seat is at Dilwal. Jodh’s descendants have split into many branches. A general 
supremacy was- long exercised by the Sultans of Makhiala in Jhangar. But the chiefs of 
Kus.ak and BaghanwMa soon became piactically independent, as did also those of l>ilur, 
Karangli, and Girjakh, W'^hose descendants are now either extinct or much decayed. The 
plain ildqa of Darapur and Chakri seems to have broken ofi from the main stock even earlier 
than the others. This passion for separatism is fatal to any large authority. The feuds to 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakkhar war, and the establishment of new and 
strenuous races beyond the mountains brought the Janjiia dominion to destruction. The 
Dh^ni country, called Maltiki Dhan after the great Rdja, and the forts in Tallagaog and the 
Vunhdr seem to have been all lost not long after the time of Babar. But in the centre and 
cast Salt Range and round Darapur the Janjua supremacy remained undisputed until the 
advent of the Sikhs. And the rich Salt Mines at Khewa and Makrach must have alw^ays 
made this territory important. The Sikhs conquered the Avhole country piecemeal. Ranjit 
Singh himself besieged and captured Makhiala an^ Kusak. Most of the influential chiefs 
received jdgirs but were ousted from their old properties. 

The Janjuas are phydcally a well-looking race. Q heir hands and feet in paiticular are 
often much smalls and' more “finely shaped than those of their neighbours. They largely 
engage in military service, where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry. They are poor 
farmers, and bad men of business. They are careless of details, and apt to be passionate 
when opposed. Too, often they fix their hopes on impossible objects. As landlords they 
are not exacting with submissive tenants. They are willing to sacrifice something to retain 
even the poor parodies of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. Their manners are 


* The, Janjuas themselves now reject this story, which is not in itself very plausible : they 
say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers, Janjuha, who in 
most of the- genealogies comes eight or nine generations before Raja Mai. It is moreover 
improbable that the general conversion of the Janjuas took place 900 years ago ; it is likely 
enough that Mahmud made converts, and that these reverted as soon as his back was turned ; 
but the Janj-fia village pedigree tables nearly ah agree in introducing Muhammadan names 
only about 15 generations back, which would point to their general conversion about the 
middle of the 15th century, Cracroft however noted that the Janjuas in Rawalpindi still 
continued to feast Brahmans, etc., at weddings. 
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often good. They have a large^ share of vanity ’which is generally rather amusing than 
ofiensiye. They are at the same time self-respecting, and not ’without a certain kind of 
pride, and are eminently a people Tvith "whom slight interludes of emotional government are 
likely to be useful.” 

In HosLidrpur the Janjuds are fairly numerous to the north-east of 
Dasuya.* The Bihals of Badla are said to be an al or sub-<Hvision of 
the Janjua which takes its name from the village of Beata in tappa 
Eamdlii. Bah means a settlement, and the Janjua villages seem 
often to begin with Bah, The Janjuas in this District say they migrated 
from Hastinapura to Garh Makhid,la in E^walpindi or Jhelum, and 
thence, to escape Muhammadan oppression to Badla under Edjd 
Sahj Pdl, 8th in descent from Rdjd Jodh. His son Pahar Singh 
held 132 villages round Badla. They claim to be R^n^is of the Pogars, 
and the head of the family is installed t with the common ceremony of the 
UJca under a banian tree at Barnd.r or Bah Ata, though Badla (Bar- or 
Boharwtnla) also claims the honour, amidst the assembled Pogars of Mehr 
Bhatoli, a village near Badla, who present a horse and shawl, while the 
Bihals pay a nazar of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 each'. They are said to only give 
daughters to Dadwj^ls, who are 1st grade Rajputs, and to take them from 
Barangw^ls, Daddus, and Ghorew^h^s, who are in the 3rd grade. 

The Badlial is another Janjua sept, deriving its name from Badla 
the ancient Rd.jput Uha. Badla is now in ruins and its rand’s family 
is extinct, but the sept has made one of its members their rand and 
presents nazardna, etc., to him as usual. Still, as he has not been 
installed or made a tilahdhar%j his T^andship does not count for much. 

JakjuHait, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Janjunha, an Armn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jano ETA (doubtless Janjua), ~A RAjput sept, an offshoot of the Bhattis 
whose ancestor Johad Judh) came to Garh Makhila in Akfcar^s reian 
and lonnded arpur Janoha in Kapdrtliala. ° 

Jan SAB, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy. 

Jabwas, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

J A^, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jaea, an agricultural clan found in Sh6hpur, 

JaeIh, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jaeia, a sept of Jdts found in Jind. In that state five gots of Jfits derive 
their names from as many parts of the beri tree, viz.: uwnve 

i^sed for dyeing, 

f !■ the root, I (i„) Jbari, or seedlings, and ^ 

[ill) Bena, from her, the fruit, | (u) Khichar, or bud. 

These five gots may however intermaiTy and are, collectively oaUed 
Jana, which is also said to be derived fromyord and to mean ' &iS!i 

* The Pahri of Kuhi is a branch of the Jauj-fias which ha=i 

status, so that Janjiias and cJans of eoual or higher grada dntfat to and so lost 

t The formaUties at the accession of a new • 

7, 9, 11 or 13 days after his predecessor’s death the princirT^m of somewhat similar i 
m the afternoon they assemble at a rock b a”fn^ the feasted ; 

Bralmn pal. tla lii, „ U. toolaoi it, 
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jAEiit, a clan ol Hindu Edjpuls found in HosHdrpur, in ^eatest numbers in 
tbe north-east of Dasfiya tahsil. Also a clan of agricultural Brahmans 
in the Rdjgiri taluka of Hamlrpur tabsil in Kangra. They rank in the 
2nd grade in both castes. 

Jabola, (1) an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur^ (2) a, 3 clan (agricultural) 
found in MultSn. 

JaebIh, a surgeon and dentist who is almost always a ndi. 

Jaesodh, Balochi ; a washerman, fr. jar clothes, shodihagh to wash, 

Jaewar, a clan of the Khosa Balooh. 

JasqAM, a clan of Muhammadan Rajputs, found in the Murree hills. Like 
the Dhdnds and Khatrils they claim descent from Mandf, an ancestor of 
the Prophet, and got possession of the tract they now occupy under 
Gakkhap rule, when one Zuhair, a descendant of the Prophet, came from 
Arabia and settled near Kahuta. 

JasIal, a clan of Hindu Rajputs, of SaMmia status, found in Hoshi^rpur. 

Jaspal, an agricultural clan found in Shd,hpur. 

JaseA, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Jaseotia, a Rajput clan, an offshoot of the Jamwai.. It derives its name 
.from Jasrota and is of Jaikaria status. 


Jaswaba, see Jaiswd,rd. 

Jastab, a 3d% clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jaswal, an offshoot of the Katoch, the great Rajput clan which gave rulers 
to the kingdom of Trigarta. It derives its name from (or possibly gives 
its name to) the Jaswdn Dun of Hoshidrpur, and at its original seat, Bhir 
Jasw^in, are remains of buildings, wells and fountains which attest its 
former power. It still ranks high, being of Jaikaria status. In 1596 the 
Jasuw^fas were described as ‘ Zaminddrs with an army ’ and gave some 
trouble to the imperial authorities.^ 

fern. Jatni, dim. Jate^a, fern, -i, the child of a Jd.^. The form 
Jdt is used in the South-East Punjab. In the Central Punjab Ja^t 
ftm Jatti is usual. Another dim. JaturjgarS, a Jatt’s child, is used 
contemptuously. In the south-west of the Province the MulMni and 
Balochi term for a 3d% is Jagdal, and Jat (with the soft i) is used 
to denote a camel-driver, as in Upper Sindh, wher§ jat now means 
a rearer of camels or a shepherd, in opposition co a husbandman. 


Jat, 


The Jdts in History. 

Prao-mentary notices of the Jd,t;s occur in the Muhammadan historians 
of In’lia, as will be seen from the following excerpts from BUioPs 
History of India. 

Ibn Khurdddba, writing ante 912 A. D., gives the distance from 
the frontier of Kirm^n to Mansura as 80 parasangs, and adds 
“ This route passes through the country of the Zats (Jats) who keep 
watch over it.” JS. H. I., I, p. 14, 


* ISmiot's Mist, of India f VI, p, 129. 
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According to the author of the Mujmal-ut-'Tawdrikh^ the Jatsf atid 
Meds were reputed descendants of Ham. They both dwelt in SindJ 
and oil (the banks of) the Bahar river, and the Jats were sub^^ect to 
the Meds whose oppression drove them across the Pahan river. The 
Jats were, however, accustomed to the use of boats and were thus able 
to cross the river and raid the Meds, who were owners of sheep. 
Eventually the Jats reduced the Med power and ravaged their country, 
A Jat chief, however, induced both tribes to lay aside their differences 
and send a deputation of chiefs to wait on King Dajushan (Dur- 
yodhana), son of Dahrdt (Dhritardshtra), and beg him to nomin» 
ate a king, whom both tribes would obey. Accordingly the emperor 
Dajushan appointed Dassdl (DuhsaM), his sister, and wife of the 
powerful king Jandrdt ( Jayadratha), to rule over the Jats and Meds, As 
the country possessed no Brahmans, she wrote to her brother for 
aid, and he sent her 30,000 from Hindustan. Her capital was Askaland. 
A small portion of the country she made over to the Jats under their 
chief, Judrat.§ 

Ohaoh, the Brahman usurper || of Sind, humiliated the Jats and 
Lohanas, He compelled them to agree to carry only sham swords : 
to wear no under-garments of shawl, velvet or silk, and only silken 
outer- garments, provided they were red or black in colours to put no 
saddles on their horses: to keep their heads and feet uncovered : to 
take their dogs with them when they went outs to furnish guides and 
spies and carry firewood for the royal kitchen.^ Of the LohSna, i.e, 
Lakha and Samma, who were apparently Jats, it is said that the same 
rules were applied to them and that they knew no distinction of great 
and smalL**^ Muhammad bin Qd.sim maintained these regulations, 
declaring that the Jats resembled the savages of Persia and the moun- 
tains. He also fixed their tribute.tt 

The Bheti Thakurs and Jats of Grhazni, who had submitted and en- 
tered the Arab service, garrisoned S%ara and the island of Bait,tt in 
the time of Muhammad bin Qdsim, c, 712 A. D. 

The Jats, like the Baloch, the Sammas and the Sodhas, revolted 
against Umar,§§ but they were soon reduced to submission, ante 1300 
A* D. 


In 834 A, D., and again in 835 Ajff bin Isa was sent against the 
Jats, whose chief was Muhammad bin ’IJsm^n|| || and commander Samlu. 
Ajif defeated them in a seven months' campaign, and took 27,000 of 
them, including women and children with J 2,000 fighting men to 


^ Written circa 1126 A. D. 

t ‘ By the Arabs, ’ the writer interpolates, ' the Hindus are oaUed Jats.’ 
rivCT ^ ^ modern Mianw^li down to the mouths of the 

* § E. H. I., I, pp. 103-5. 
ii His usurpation dates from 681, A, D. 

11 E. H. I., I, p. 151. 

** Ib. p. 187. 
ft Ib. P. 188. 

±t B. H. 1 I, p. pf. this can hardly be tbe modern Ghainl tt can onlv he the fitirii 

° ss r jSsfaWTS* .rJkr . 

liilE.H.L,n.p.24V.'’ • 
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Baghddd^ whence they were transported to the northern frontier and 
soon perished^ exterminated in a Byzantine raid. The seats of these 
Jats lay on the roads of Hajar, which they had seized. 

Amran, the Barmecide governor of the Indian frontier, marched to 
Kik^n* against the Jats whom he defeated and subjugated. There he 
founded Al-Baiza, the ^ white city which he garrisoned, and thence 
proceeded to Multan and Kand^bil. The latter city stood on a hill and 
was held by Muhammad, son of Khalil^ whom Anird,n slew. He then 
made war on the Meds, but summoned the Jats to Alriir, where he 
sealed their hands, took from them the jizyct or poll-tax and ordered 
that every man of them should bring with him a dog when he waited on 
him. He then again attacked the Meds, having with him the chief 
men of the Jats.t Amrfin was appointed in 836 A. D. to be governor 
of Sindh. 

The Tuhfat^u^UKirdm appears to assign to the Jats and Biloches 
the same descent, from Muhammad, son of Hdirun, governor of Makran, 
who was himself descended from the Amir Hamza, an Arab, by a 
fairy.t 

The J^ts of Jud, which we must take to mean the Salt Eange, 
were, according to the later M!uhamniadan historians, the object of 
Mahmtid's 17th and last expedition into India in 1026 A. D. It 
is however hardly possible that Mahmud conducted a naval campaign 
in or near the Salt Range, and the expedition probably never took 
place. It is moreover exceedingly doubtful whether the Salt Range 
was then occupied by Jats at all.§ 

Jats, under Tilak, hunted down Ahmad, the rebel governor of 
Mult4n, in 1034 A. D., until he perished on the Mihran of Sind. For 
this they received 100,000 dirhams sbs a reward. The Jats were still 
Hindus. II 

After the defeat of Rai Pithaura in 1192, and the capture of 
Delhi by Muhammad of Grhor, Jatwan raised the standard of national 
resistance to Muhammadan aggression at H4nsi, bub was defeated 
on the borders of the B4gar by Qutb-ud-din Ibak who then took 
H4nsi. It is apparently not certain that Jatwan was a Jab leader. 
Firishta says Jatw4n was a dependent of the R4i of NahrwSld. in 
G-uzerat.H 

In November 1398 Timur marched through the jungle from Ahruni 
in Karndl to Toh4na, through a tract which he found inhabited by 
Jats, Musulm4ns only in name, and without equals in theft and high- 
’»vay robbery ; they plundered caravans on the road and were a 
terror to Musulm4ns and travellers. On Timur^s approach the Jats 
had abandoned the village (Tohdna) and fled to their sugarcane 
fields, valleys, and jungles, but Timur pursued them, apparently after 


♦ Or Kaikin, * wMch was in the occupation of the Jats': E, H. I., I, p. 449. 
t E, H. I., I, p. 128 ; c/. App. pp. 449-50. 
i E. H, I., I, p. 336. 
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ft contest in whicTi the Jats had held their own j and put 2,000 of the 
demon-like Jats to the sword.* * * * * * * §§ ^ 

About 1530 the Sultdn Muhammad ibn Tughliq had to suppress the 
Birahas, Mandahdrs, Jats, Bhat(ti)s, and Manhis (Minas), who had 
formed mandals round Sundm and S^md,ua, withheld tribute and 
plundered the roads.t 

In the country between Nilab and Bhera, ” wrote Ed.bar, but 
distinct from the tribes of Jud and Janjuhah, and adjacent to tbe 
Kashmir hills are the Jats, Gujars, and many others of similar tribes, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. 
Their hdhim was of the Gakkhar race, and their government resembled 
that of the Jtid and Janjuhah/ 

Every time,^^ adds Babar, ^^that I have entered Hindnstdu, the Jats 
and Gujars have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from 
their hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes. They 
had committed great depredations, and their districts now yielded 
little revenue. After the rest of the country had been subdued these 
tribes began their old practices again, and plundered tbe Turki 
garrison on its way from Sidlkot to Babar’s camp. B^bar had two 
or three of the offenders cut in pieces. § Like the Bhuki^l and other 
tribes the Jats were dependents of the Gakkhars.H Fath Kb^n, Jat of 
K.o% KapuraTI devastated the whole Lakhi Jangal and kept the high 
roads from Lahore to Delhi in a ferment in Sher Shd.h^s time. 

The Tarikh-i^Tdhiri describes the tribes of the Baloch and Nahmrfii 
(? Brahui), of the Jokiya^* and Jat, as settled on the hills adjoining 
the Lakki mountain, which extend to Kich and Makran,tt in the time 
of Akbar. The Mtmtakhah^u^l-Lubab describes the Sikhs as principally 
Jats and Khatris.JJ 

The J^ts of the south-east Punjab formed politically a part of the 
Bhartpur principality during the decay of the Mughal empire of 
Delhi. Occasionally a single village would plunder an imperial 
baggage-train, §§ bub the tribes, as a whole, looked to Bhartpur as 
their capital. The Nawdb Safdar Jang employed Suraj Mai, and he 
obtained the whole of the Mewdit, up to the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
besides the province of Agra. 


* E, H. I., m, pp. 428.9, 492.3. 
t E. H. I., m, p. 245, 

± E. H, I., IV, p. 234. 

I E. H. I., IV, p. 240. 

II E. H. L, V, p. 278. 

If It is very doubtful if Kapdra is right. The TdriJch.i^Sher^Shdhi has “ Path Kh4a Jat 
hadbeeniii rebenioii inKayula,aiid iuthetimeof theMughals had plundered the whole 

country as far as Panipat. E. H. I., IV, p. 398. 

Possibly a misprint for Johiya. 
tt Ib, p.286. 

JtE. n. I., VII, pp. 413, 425. 

§§ As when the Jits of Mitrol, between Kodal and Palwal, plundered the Amir nl 
Umara’s baggage ml738-the 19th year of Shah. The^it nluX^^ 


popularly called the Rim-dal, a name which appears to 'connot/^\he^'^^^^^^^^ 
character of the revolt against the Muhammadan domination : E F T 
x37p ; ’ 


semi-religious 
VIII, pp. 55 and 
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The following account of the J^ts in the Punjab is largely a re- 
production of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson^s account of them in the 
Punjab Census Report^ 1883.* He prefaced his account by observing 
that the line separating Rajputs and certain other castes (tribes) 
is almost impossible of definition.t More especially is this true of 
the whole of the Western Punjab, where the term for one of ^gentle* 
birth is sdhu^ especially in the Salt Range, and where the land-owning 
and cultivating classes are organised on a tribal basis, so that stress is 
always laid on a man^s tribe or clan and not on his status or ^ caste,^ As 
we go further east the people begin to use the caste terms, Rdjput and 
Jdt, more freely, but in the vaguest possible way, so that a Muhammadan 
Jdt tribe in Qujrdnwala or Gujrdt will appear now as Rdrjput and a 
decade later as Jdt, or vice versd^ or half the tribe will return itself 
as Rd,jput and the other half as Jdit, as caprice dictates. Along the 
Jammu border, and beyond it into Gurdaspur, the Rajputs and Jats 
are well defined, the former being confined to the hills, the latter to 
the plains, as Sir Louis Dane has pointed out, j: so rigidly that one ia 
almost tempted to suspect that there is something in the physical 
nature of the plains which militates against the formation of an 
aristocracy. Within the hills the Rajpdts have their own social 
gradations. In the plains the J^ts also are tending to develope social 
distinctions which will be noticed later on. In the Central Punjab 
the J^t is fairly well defined as a caste, though he is not absolutely 
endogamous^ as marriages with women of inferior castes may be 
deprecated but are not invalid. Even in the eastern districts such 
marriages are tolerated, but in the true Jat country which centres 
round Rohtak they are probably much rarer than in Karnal, Ambd>la 
or the central districts. Broadly speaking, the Jj^t is a Musulmda 
in the Western Districts, a Sikh in the Centre, and a Hindu in the 
South-East, but there are many exceptions to this rule. In the 
Sikh Districts it is a brother's duty, as well as his pi'ivilege, to espouse 


* Reprinted as Pmijah Ethnology » 

t Jats and Rajpnts, as obseryed by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, together constitute about three- 
tenths of the total population of the Punjab, and include the great mass of the dominant 
land-owning tribes in the cis-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater 
than their numerical importance 5 while they afford to the ethnologist infinite matter for 
inouiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, though in the Western 
Plains and the Salt Range Tract the restrictions upon intermaniage have, in many cases, 
come to be based upon considerations of social standing only. But even here the marriage 
ceremony and other social customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

X Gurddspur 
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tis deceased brotlier’s wife. In the south-east the pi'actice of widow 
remarriage differentiates the Hindu J^t from the Rajput, hut it is 
not universal even among the Jats, for in Grurgdon some J^t families 
disallow it and others which allow it do not permit it with the 
husband^s relations.* In other words, as we go eastwards orthodox 
Brahminical ideas come into play. 

The origins of the Jd^. 

Perhaps no question connected with the ethnology of the Punjab 
peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of the so-called Jdt 
^ race/ It is not intended here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced. 
They will be found in detail in the Archseological Stirvey Reports, II, 
pp, 51 to 01 ; in Tod’s Edjasthdn^ I, pp. 52 to 75 and 96 to 101 (Madras 
Reprint, Ifc^SO) j in Elpliin stone’s History of India, pp. 250 to 253 ; and 
in Elliot’s Races of the N.-W. P., I, pp. 130 to 137* Suffice it to say that 
both Sir Alexauder Cunningham and Colonel Tod agreed in considering 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identified them with 
the Znntlii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and held that 
they probably entered the Punjab from their home on the Oxus very 
shortly after the Meds or Mands, who also were In do- Scythians, and 
who moved into the Punjab about a century before Christ. The Jats 
seem to have first occupied the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, 
whither the Meds followed them about the beginuiug of the present 
era. But before the earliest Muhammadan invasion the had 

spread into the Punjab Proper*, where they were firmly established in 
the beginning of the 11th century. By the time of Bdbar the Ja^s 
of the Salt Range had been subdued by the Gakkhars, Awd,ns, and 
Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the J^ts and Meds of 
Sindh were ruled by a Brahman dynasty. Tod classed the Jats as one 
of the gTeat Rdjput tribes, and extended his identification with the 
Getrn to both races ; but here Cunningham differed from him, holding 
the Rajputs to belong to the original Aryan stock, and the Jdts to a 
later wave of immigrants from the north-west, probably of Scythian 
race. 

‘ It may be’ continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 'that the original Rdjpufe 
and the original J^t entered India at different periods in its history, 
though to my mind the term Rd,jput is an occupational rather than 
an ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly probable, 
both from their almost identical physique and facial character and 
from the close communion which has always existed between them, 
that they belong to one and the same ethnic stock; while, whether 
this be so or not, it is almost certain that they have been for many 
centuries and still are so intermingled and so blended into one people, 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes. 
It is indeed more than probable that the process of fusion has not 
ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted from 
the blending of the Jdt and the Rdjput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the 
Pathan people have assimilated Sayyids, Turks and Mughals, and how 


^ P6. Ciist07nary Lai&, H, (Gurgaon), p. 183. 
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it was sufficient for a Jat tribe to retain its political independeace and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Balooh nation ; we know 
bow a cliaraoter for sanctity and social exclusiveness combined will 
in a few generations make a Qaresb or a Sayjid; and it is almost certain 
that the joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not a few tribes of aboriginal 
descent^ though it is probably in the main Aryo-Scythian^ if Scythian 
be nob Aryan. The Mdn, Her, and Bhullar J^lts are known as asli or 
original Jats because they claim no Rd<jpnt ancestry, but are supposed 
to be descended from the hair {jat) of the aboriginal god Siva; 
the Jd.ts of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva,* and E^asahgotri who 
claim connection with the Rdijputs; and the names of the ancestor Bar 
of the Shivgotris and of his son Barbara, are the very words which 
the ancient Brahmans give us as the marks of the Barbarian aborigines. 
Many of the Jdt tribes of the Punjab have customs which apparently 
point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin field for 
investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

In other words, the Shivgotri J^ts of the south-east like the Man, 
Her and Bhullar, are unassuming tribes which do not lay claim 
to descent from a once dominant or ruling clan, whereas nearly all 
the other clans arrogate to themselves Rdjput ancestry, meaning 
thereby that once upon a time they, or some representatives of the 
clan, were sovereign or semi-independent chieftains acknowledging 
no rdjd but their own head.t 


* We may regard Shiva here as the earth-god and the Shivgotri as autochthones. In 
Hiss^r, where they are few in numbers, they say that their forefather was created from the 
matted hair of Shiva, who consequently was named Jat Budhra. Regarding their origin 
there is no historical account. But tradition tells that one of the clan, named Barh, became 
master of a large portion of Bikaner 3 where, at first he created a village which he called 
after his name ; and thereafter went and resided at Jhansal, where his descendants live to 
this day, and which ilaqa belongs to them. He had 12 sons : — JPunui, Dhania, ChachriTc^ 
Baliy Burlj'Cvra, SiduTclitW'^ Chiriay Chandia, Khdky Dundj, Liter, and KalcJcar, From these 
sprang 12 sub-divisions. (Khok is also a Gil muhi'a. Punia was ancestor of the ^unnii). 
The descendants of the first were most in number, and had the largest possessions. They 
owned the country round Jhansal which was called the Punia ildqa and which is mentioned 
in the Afn-i-Akbari. Marriages among membei-s of this clan cannot, according to their 
custom, be formed amongst themselves 3 i, e„ they must intermariy with the Kasabgotris. 
The latter are in reality degenerate Rdj’puls, and call themselves Kasabgotris after K 4 sab, 
son of Brahma. 

t Mr. H, Davidson in the following passage clearly went too far 

“ It is not generally known that the Jat race is entirely of Rajput origin. A Rajput 
marrying the widow of a deceased brother loses caste as a Rajput ; the ancestors of all 
the Jat families were thus Rajputs, who had taken to wife the widov7s of their deceased 
brethren, who had died without male heirs. The Phulkian family, if questioned as to 
their Rijput descent, being now to all intents and purposes Jats, would state this to have 
been the manner of the transition. I myself have the fact from one of the most intelligent 
members of the family. _ The headmen of more than one Jat village of different gots, or 
clans, have likewise given me the same information, and I am convinced of its general 
truth. The sub-division of (or) gotfi among the Jats is endless, and I have been at some 
pains to trace the circumstance, which constitutes the origin of each got. The result is 
entirely confirmatory of the above account of the general origin of the race. The Rajput 
ancestor, who ceased to be a Rajput, furnishes the name of the got, not usually directty 
from his own name, but from some surname he had acquired, as the ‘ toothless ^ * the fair * 
or from circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons A very powerful got 
is styled ‘ the hay-stack ’ from the fact of his wife having been suddenly confined near 
one ; in some esses the name of the village he or his sens founded gave the name of the 
got which derives its ancestiy from him. One got never intermarries^ within itself, one 
got marrying with another got. Much has been mitten on the peculiar meaning of the 
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Are the Jdts and Rajputs distinct ? 

* But’ continued Sir Denzil, whether J^ts and Rajputs were or were 
not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have 
been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a 
common stock, the distinction between J^t and Rajput being social 
rather than ethnic. I believe that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have 
become Rdjputs almost by mere virtae of their rise : and that their 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the higher are 
distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedenc^e; 
of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to majTy^ with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, 
and of refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be 
Rajputs ; while such families as, attaining a dominant position in their 
tei’ritory, began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the rules 
have become not only RajdiS, but also Rajputs or sons of Rd, 3 d,s.” 
For the last seven centuries the process of elevation at least has 
been almost at a standstill. Under the Delhi emperors king-making 
was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rajput was over* 
shadowed by the Jdt, who resented his assumption of superiority and 
his refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Kh^lsa, 
deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his title of J4t Sikh to that of the proudest Rajput. 
On the frontier the dominance of Pa^h^ns and Baloches and the 
general prevalence of Muhammadan feelings and ideas placed recent 
Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families who belonged 
to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classes, but with the Mughal conquerors 
of India or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet j insomuch that even 
admittedly Rajput tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar 
have begun to follow the example. But in the hills, where Rajput 
dynasties with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can 
be shown by any other royal families in the world retained their 
independence till yesterday, and where many of them still enjoy as 
great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation from 
and elevation to Rajput rank are still to be seen in operation. The 
R^jd is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which 
is the same thing in India.^ And Sir James LyaU wrote : — 

** Till lately the limits of castes do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills 
as in the plains. The Raji, was the fountain of honour, and could do much as ha liked. 
I have heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raji promoted a 


word zamindd7\ in different parts of India. Here the use of the word is very peculiar , 
Those, generally, who derive their livelihood directly from the soil, are not called zamindd^^s 
but Ikasdns.^ On approaching a ^ullage, and asking what people live in it, if any other race 
but J^ts live in it the name of the race will be given in reply. But if the population are 
Jats, the reply will be * gamindd7's live there zaminddi* log haste; in fact the word 
zamhiddr is here only applied to the J^ts.” This last remark, Sir Donald McLeod noted, 
applied equally almost throughout the Punjab, even where the Jats have been converted 
to Ismm. Ludhiana 8ett^ Bep., 1859, pp. 28.29. The ‘hay- stack*’ oot is said to be the 
Garewil. 
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GMrth to be a R^tM, and a Thabur to be a Rijput, for service done or money given ; and 
at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put Tinder a 
ban for some grave act of defilement, is a source of income to the jdgirdar I believe 

that Mr. Campbell, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no 
such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times before caste distinctions hau 
become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal .^ank became 
in time B4iput. This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts pomt with regard to 
the Riiput families of this district, viz., Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmans 
by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangra the son of a Rajput by low-caste 
woman takes place as a R^thi ; in Saraj and other x>laces in the interior of the bins I ba\ 0 
met families calling themselves R?ijputs, and growing into general acceptance as Rajputs, in 
their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was that tlieir granammer was 
the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahman. On the border line on tlm Himalayas, 
between Tibet and India proper, any one can observe caste growing before lus eyes ; the 
ncble is cba-nging into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a J<it, and so 
on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more or less m force 
in Kangra Proper down to a period not very remote from to-day. 

A very similar process Has been going on among the J^ts. The 
Golia JfLta were certainly by origin Brahmans and the Langnd,! were 
Chdrans. " And in the plains countless traditions say that the son ot 
a Rdipnt by a J&t, Gujar, Ror or other wife of low degree became 
Jdts. But in the plains, as in the hill s, a Rdjpnt can lose his status 
and sink in the social scale by allowing the practise of karewa, and 
numerous Jdt traditions point to the adoption of mat custom as 
having degraded a blue-blooded Rdjput family to or yeoman 

status. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote 

‘ The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank is too 
common to requii'e proof of its existence, which will be found if needed 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats 
oE the Rdjpnts and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where 
Biahmanism is stronger than in any other part of the Pun3ab, and 
Delhi too near to allow of families rising to pol^ical independence, it 
is probable that no elevation to the rank of Rdmut has taken place 
within recent times. But many Rdjput famies have ceased to be 
Rdjputs. Setting aside tbe general tradition of the Punjab Jd^s to the 
effect that their ancestors were Rdjputs who married Jdts or ^gan to 
practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gnr^on and 
Selhi, who have indeed retained the title of Rdiput because the caste 
feeling is too strong in those parts and the change m their customs too 
lllent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
eqmdity, oommlnion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Rdjpnts since they 
took to the practice of karewa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hoshidrpur 
who were Rdjputs within the last two or three generations, but have 
ceased to be so because they grow vegetables like the Araip; in Karnal 
we have Rdjputs who within the living generaton have ceased to be 
Rdiputs and b^ome Shaikhs, because poverty and loss of land forced 
them to weaving as an occupation; while the Delhi Chauhdn, withm the 
shadow of the <nty where their ancestors once ruled and led the I^<3mn 
armies in their last struggle with the Musalmdn invaders, have lo»t 
their caste by yielding to the temptations of karewa. In the Sikh 
tract, as I hive said, the Jdt is content to be 

visa of Sikh power wished to be anythmg else. Jn the Western 
Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Isldm 
caste restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather 
by the larger unit of oaste. But even there, families who were a few 
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generations ago reputed Jd<ts have now risen by social exclusiveness to 
be recognised as Rd;jputs, and families who were lately known as 
B.iljpats have sunk till they are now classed with Jats ; while the great 
ruling tribes^ the Sidl, the Gondal^ the Tiw^na are ooiumonly spoken of 
as TtajputSj and their smaller brethren as J^ts. The same tribe even is 
Ejijput in one district and J^t in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt Range the dominant tribes, the 
Janjtia, Manhd,s and the like, are Hdjpnts when they are not Mughals 
or Arabs; while all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
establish their title to E^ljput rank are Jd.ts. Finally, on the frontier 
the Pathdu and Baloch have overshadowed J&t and Rajput alike; and 
Bhattij Punw^r, Tunwar, all the proudest tribes of Rajput^na, are 
included in the name and have sunk to the level of J^t, for there can 
be no Rd^jputs where there are no E^jd,s or traditions of R^j^s. I know 
that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and profane by 
many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no 
time to marshal my facts; I have indeed no time to record more than 
a small proportion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the 
conclusion lo which my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with 
the subject in more detail on some future occasion.^ 

These conclusions are confirmed by facts observed with regard to 
other so-called castes, such as the Gaddis, Gujars, Kanets, Meos, and 
others too numerous to mention. The term 36,% may now connote a 
caste in the ordinary acceptance of the term, but whatever its deriva- 
tion may be, it came to signify, in contradistinction to Rdjput, a 
yeoman cultivator, usually owner of land, and in modern parlance Jd,t- 
ssamind^r is the usual description of himself which a 36,t will give. 
As Sir Denssil Ibbefcsoii said 

The position of the Jdt in the Funjah. 

'The J^t is in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peoples. In poiut of numbers he surpasses the Rd,jput, who comes next 
to him, in the proportion of nearly three to one. Politically he ruled 
the Punjab till the Kh^lsa yielded to our arms. Ethnologioally he is 
the peculiar and most prominent product of the plains of the five rivei’s. 
And from an economical and administrative point of view he is the 
husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par exceVence of the 
Province. His manners do nob bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our f 'ontier mountains. But he is 
more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than 
they. Sturay independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. The Jdt is of all the Punjab races the most 
impatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which asserts the 
freedom of the individual most strongly. In tracts where, as in 
Eohtak, the Jdt tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for 
somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a 
J^t IS a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes 
what seems wrong also, and will not be said nay hy any man. I do not 
mean however that he is turbulent : as a rule he is very far from being 
so, He is independent and he is self-willed j but he is reasonable. 
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peaceably inclined if left alone, and not diflficnlt to manage. He is 
usually content to cultivate Ms fields and pay Ms revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so ; though when he does go wrong 
he takes to anything from gambling to murder, with perhaps a 
preference for stealing other peopWs wives and cattle/' As usual the 
proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, though 
perhaps somewhat too severely : The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 

grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the 
Jd,t. ” A Jat, a Bhdt, a caterpillar, and a widow woman j these four 
are best hungry. IE they eat their fill they do harm."' The J^t, 
like a wound, is better when bound." In agriculture the Jdt is pre- 
eminent. The market-gardening castes, the Ardiii, the Mdli, the Saini, 
are perhaps more skilful cultivators on a small scale ; but they cannot 
rival the Jdt as landowners and yeoman cultivators. The Jdt calls 
himself zaminddr or husbandmau" as often as Jdt, and his women and 
children alike work with him in the fields : ^^The Jdt's baby has a 
plough handle for a plaything." The Jdt stood on his corn heap 
and said to the king's elephant- drivers — " Will you sell those little 
donkeys ? " Socially, the Jdt occupies a position which is shared by 
the Ror, the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoking- together. 
He is of course far below the Rd jput, from the simple fact that he 
practises widow-marriage. The Jdt father is made to say, in the 
rhyming proverbs of the country side — ^ Oome my daughter and be 
married i if this husband dies there are plenty more.' But among the 
widow-marrying castes he stands first. The Bania with his sacred 
thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born standing, looks down on 
the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon the Bania as a 
cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with 
the Jdt- The Khatri, who is far superior to the Bdnia in manliness and 
vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the races or 
trrt>es of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jdt stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rdjput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jdts and Jdts. I shall here do nothing more 
than briefly indicate the broad distinctions. The Jdt of the Sikh 
tracts is of course the typical Jdt of the Punjab, and he it is whom 
I have described above. The Jdt of the south-eastern districts differs 
little from him save in religion j though on the Bikaner border the puny 
Baori Jdt, immigrant from bis rainless prairies whm^e he has been 
held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent 
husbandman of the Malwa. On the J^ower Indus the word Jdt is 
applied generically to a congeries of tribes, Jats^ proper, Rajputs, lower 
castes, and mongrels, wbo have no points in common save their 
Muhammadan religion, their agricultural occupation, and their 
subordinate position. In the great western grazing gi-ounds it is, 
as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and 
Rdiput, the latter term being commonly applied to those tiubes who 
have attained political supremacy, while the people whom they have 
subdued or driven by dispossession of their territory to hve^a semi- 
nomad life in the central steppes are more often classed as Jdts; and 
the state of things in the Salt Range is very similar. Indeed the 
word Jdt is the Punjdbi term for a grazier or herdsman ; though Mr. 
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E. O'Brien said that in Jatki^ Jat, the cultivator, is spelt with a hard 
and Jdt, the herdsman or camel grazier, with a soft i. Thus the 
word Jdtin Rohtak or Amritsar means a great deal; in Muzaffargarh 
or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great 
deal more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to be of 
any practical use; and the two classes respectively indicated by the 
term in these two parts of the Province must not be too readily 
confounded/ 


The Jdt elements. 

The traditions of some of the more important 3^% tribes as to their 
origin are summed up below, but it must be confessed that these 
traditions are not only hazy but often inconsistent and not infrequently 
contradicted by legends current among the same tribe in another 
locality. 

Afghan origin is asserted by the Laugah. Arah origin is claimed by 
the I'ahim and Lilia. Brahman descent is alleged by the Golia and 
Langri^l^ — who say they were ^ Brahman Chdrans/ Jat descent is 
admitted bj the Bhullar, Her, and M^n ; by the Sipra (Gils by origin), 
the Bhangu, who say they came from Nepal, by the Waraich and 
apparently the Nol. Rdj'p^it origin is vaguely alleged by the Bal, 
Clihandbar Dhindsa (Saroha), Gbatwdl (Saroha), Hijrd (Saroha), Mahal 
and Sumra. 


Other Jat tribes have more specific claims to Rajput ancestry. 
Thus Solar Rajput origin is claimed by the Aulakh,*** Bains,t Janjda, 
Bhutta, Buttar, Chdhil (Tuiiwar), Deo, Dhotar, Ithvval, Kang, Lodika, 
Punnun, S^hi,Sindhu and Tarar ; Lzinar by theDhillon (Saroha), 

Ghumman, Goraya (Saroha), Kahlon. 


And in many cases the Mt tribe can point to the Rdjpnt tribe from 
which it sprang. For example, Bhatti Rdjput descent is claimed by the 
Dliariwal, Eandhdwa, Sard,! andSidhu ; Chauhan Rdjput descent by the 
Ahlawat, Bajwd,, Ohatta, Ohima, Dehia, Jdkhar, Marral, Sargwan, and 
Sohal : Manilas Rajput blood by the W^irk : Pun war Rdjput descent by 
the Kharral, Harral and Sarai : Raghobansi Rdjput origin by Gil : 
Tunwar, by the Dhankar, Rdthi and Sahrawat ; and Ruthor by the Dalai 
and Deswdbl. 


feimils-Tly, in Gujriit tlie Muliaiiiniadan Jat tribss claim very diverse origins. Tiius 
Ji w«;7ia I origin is claimed by the Bliaddar, Malana, Marar and Narwai, who claim to be 
Bar las; and by the Bahlam, Clianghatta, Phiphi* * a,, Mander and Babal, who claim to be 
Chaughatta. Aivt^i origin is claimed by the Bhagwal, while the Hir claim to be descend- 
ants of Qntab-nd-Din, like the Awans and Khokhars. Quraish descent is claimed by the 
Jam. 


I^okhar Rajput descent is asserted by the Jali ; Punw^r Rajput ancestry is clahiied by the 
Jakkhar and Sia; Sombansi descent and Rajput ancestry, i c., a last status as Raiputs— 
are claimed by the Janjua f ats Chaiilito Jits, Dhdl. Sohial, Kaliil, Goriyi, Langarbal, 
Jlar^, and Mangat; Janjua RSjput ongjn is claimed by the Bhakrbl, Tatla, Dahb 
Raujial and Ghm^an; Gak^ar on^ is asserted by the Kotharmal; Bhatti Riipnt origin 
IS claimed by tlm Bbatti. Dhanwal Paroi, Tori, Dhamil, Dbali, Randhaw'a, SahXa, Soya, 
Surai, Kalwil, Kaher, ICatvar, Korantana, Guhlo Gtidho, Gujral, Liddar, Mehar, Mahota 


* But one tradition makes them Lunar. 

t Bains is one of the 36 royal families of Rajputs, but was 
fcjuryabansi. 

I Also claim Lunar descent. 


believed by Tod to be 
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MultSni, Nijjri, Hunjar and Hati&n ; Punnu (Snrajbansi) ori^ is claimed by the Dudhiai 
Poti, Thutliad, Mathi, Nat ; PaglibaiLsiby tbe Rabang Chaiibaii; Rajput origin is claimed 
by the Thanel, Gobi and Kaler ; Tdr R^jpnt descent is claimed by tbe Takkhar ; Langih 
Rajputs gave birth to tbe Cbacb, and Manb^s to tbe Raibsi, Katwar Lobdra, Mabd, Mair, 
Nangi^l and Wirk ; Gondal Jat extraction is admitted by tbe Tola, Jaspal, Sandrina, and 
Gbng; Waraicb by tbe Suggar; Dbariwal by tbe Sidb, and Ranjba by tbe Kbamb, 
Gudgor, 


Distribution of the Jdts, 

Beyond tbe Punjab^ Jd,ts are cbiefly found io Sindh where 
they form the mass of the population ; in Bikd.ner^ Jaisaltner^ and 
Mdrw'ar, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rdjput 
races put together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna, from Bareli, Parrukh^bdd, and Gwalior upwards. In the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province they are especially 
numerous in the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern 
districts, and in the Deraj dlt. Under and among* the hills and in the 
Rawalpindi division Rajputs take their place, while on the frontier, 
both upper and lower, they are almost wholly confined to the cis-Indus 
tracts and the immediate Indus riveraiu on both sides of the stream. 
The Jd,ts of the Indus are probably still iu the country which they 
have occupied ever since their first entry into India, though they have 
been driven back from the foot of the Sulaim^ns on to the river by the 
advance of the Pathd.n and the Baloch. The J^ta of the Western Plains 
have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rdjpntdna. The J^ts of the western and central sub- 
montane have also in part come by the same route ; but some of them 
retain a traditional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the 
ancient Gajnipur, the site of the modern Rawalpindi, while many of 
them trace their origin from the Jammu Hills, 

The J^ts of the central and eastern Punjab have also in many cases 
come up the Sutlej valley ; but many of them have moved from Bikdner 
straight into the M£lwa, while the great central plains of the M^lwa 
itself are probably the original home of many of the J^t tribes of the 
Sikh tract. The J^ts of the south-eastern districts and the Jumna zone 
have for the most part worked up the Jumna valley from the direction 
of Bhartpur, with which some of them still retain a traditional connec-* 
tion ; though some few have moved in eastwards from Bikd,ner and the 
M^lwa. The Bhartpur Jd.ts are themselves said to be immigrants who 
left the banks of the Indus iu the time of Aurangzeb. Whether the 
J^ts of the great plains are really as late immigrants as they represent, 
or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish to show recent 
connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question is one in which we are still exceedingly ignorant, and which 
would richly repay detailed investigation. 

The Jdt migrations, 

A noteworthy feature of the Jdt traditions is their insistence 
on the recent advent of nearly every Jdt tribe into the Punjab, 
or at least into its present seats. Probably the only tract in 
tbe Punjab in wbicK the Jdt has been well established from a 
period anterior to the first Muhammadan invasion is the Hohtak 
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territory. If tlie history of the various tribes in MuMn be investigated 
it will be found that there is scarcely a single important tribe now foimd 
in the District which has not immigrated within the last 500 or 600 
vears. The whole population in MuMn has for many oentnries been 
in a state of constant flux, and it is of very little use trymg to discover 
who the original inhabitants were even in the p^-Muhamma,dan 
times The Khaks, Pdndas, Pahors and Sahds in Kabirwdla tahsil, 
the Dhudhis in Mailsi, and the Khavas, north of Multdn, are reputed 
vaguely to have been converted to IsMm in the Multdn district; during 
the 13th century, but the traditions cannot be trasted. the 4m-i- 

Akbari was compiled the Sahds, Sandas, Marrals, Tahims, Ghallus, 
Ohannars, Joiyas, Utheras and Khiohis were settled in or near their 
present seats, and tradition assigns many tribal immigrations to Akbar s 
time ■* The same might be said with much truth of almost every Jat 
settlement throughout the Punjab plains. If we except the Nol and 
Bhangu in Jhang, the Hinjra in Gujrdnwdla and a few other clans, 
tradition almost always makes a Jdt tribe a comparatively recent 
settler in the Punjab. In Dera Ismail Khan, where the term Jdt is 
applied to Sid,ls, Awdns and a host of petty tribes of miscellaneous 
origin, the lower portion of the District was probably occupied by a 
few scattered tribes of pastoralJdts before the J5th century. Early in 
that century all tradition goes to show that an imimgration of 
Siyars, China, Khokhars, etc., set in from Multdn and Bahdwalpnr. 
Passing up the Indus these Jdt tribes gradually occupied the country 
on the edge of the Mdnwdli Thai and then crossed the Indus. Bast 
of that river the Jdts and Sayyids maintained a dominant position, in 
spite of the somewhat later Balooh immigration which was of the 
natuie of a military occupation rather than a permanent colonisation, 
and the whole of the Kaohi or riverain on the east bank of the Indus 
was divided in blocks among the Jd,ts, a strip of the Thai or steppe 
being attached to each block. J^t tribes settled also in the Thai itself, 
notably the Chinas and Bhidw^l, the latter a good fighting tribe. The 
China tract stretched right across the Thai. The modem District of 
Dera Ismail Kh^n was settled in much the same way by the J^ts, but 
the Balooh also occupied it as cultivating proprietors, leaving the 
aetnal occupation however to the J^ts. Early in the I9th century 
Barwar Khdn of Tdnk located large numbers of in the 

south-east of the present Tdnk tahsil and this settlement gave the tract 
its -naTTiA of the Jfit-dtar.t Jats however appear to have been settled 
in the modem Nutkdni Balooh country prior to that period, and to 
have formed its original population. 

The migrations of the J4ts into Kapnrthala also illustrate the history of the population 
of the Punjab. Thus from 'Amritsar came the Gil, Padah, Ojla, Dhol, EandhSwa, Khera 
and Samrai ; from Hoshiirpur the Dhadwfil ; from Sifiilkot came the Bajwd> or ^iwai, 
Goriya and Ghumman j from Gurdispur the Mahesh ; and from Lahore the Wirk, Sindhu 
and Bhullar : from Gujrtowala came the Bhotax, Baraich (Wariioh), Pfinglai, Kaler and 
Johal Sujin and Battah ; from the M41w4 the Bhiriw41 ; and from Patiala the Ohi-bil; from 
Delhi’ came the Hundal, Dhadah, Bhaun, Bal, Bhandal, Bisal and Bulai ; from Sirsa ths 


• See Mr. E. D. Maolagan’s interesting sketch of the tribal immigrations in the MuUdn 
OexetteeTf 1901-02, pp. 144-5. 

f There is also a Jatdtar in Gnjrdt— see p. 306 supra. It appears to be identical with 
the Herdt, which may derive its name from the Her Jdts, though a local tradition derives 
it from Herat in Afghanistdn, It is ourions that the Jdts give their name to no other 
tracts. , 
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Basrai and Danlat ; while from beyond the east of the Jumna came the Kijhar and Janer ; 
and from Sah^ranpur, the Dhillon : while the Baich say they came from the Ganges. The 
Paddah have a tradition that they came from Ghazni. 

The cults of the Jdt tribes^ 

The Jdits of the Punjab cannot be said to have any distinctive tribal 
cults. When Muhammadans or Sikhs they follow the teachings o£ 
theii’ creeds with varying degrees of strictness. When Hindus they 
are very often Sultanis or followers of the popular and wide-spread 
cult of Sakhi Sarwar Sultd.n. In the south-east many are Bishnois. 
The Shib-gotri J£ts do not form a sectarian group. The only distinc- 
tive Jdit cults are tribal^ and even in their case the sidh or satiy Jogi, 
Gos^in or Bairdigi, whose shrine is affected by the tribe, is doubtless 
worshipped by people of other tribes in the locality. For detailed 
accounts of these tribal cults -reference must be made to the separate 
articles on the various J^t tribes in these volumes, but a few general 
notes may be recorded here. It will be observed that these customs are 
not as distinctive of the Jdts of Si^lkot as Sir Denzil Ibbetson thought.* 
Parallels to them will also be found among the Khatris, and it is very 
doubtful whether they can be held to indicate aboriginal descent. 

JafTiera.-— Among the Hindu and Sikh especially in the north- 

central and central Districts, a form of ancestor-worship, called jathera, 
ifi? common. It is the custom of many clans, or of a ^oup of villages 
of one clan, for the bridegroom at his wedding ifiidh or shddi) to 
proceed to a spot set aside to commemorate some ancestor who was either 
a shahid (martyr) or a man of some note. This spot is marked by a 
mound of earth, or it may be a pakhdt shrine. The bridegroom bows his 
head to the spot and walks round it, after which offerings are made 
both to the Brahman and the Idgi.f If the mound is of earth, he throws 
a handful of earth upon it. The name given to the jaihera may be, 
and generally is, that of an ancestor who was influential, the founder of 
the tribe, or who was a shahids 

Jan4i Tcdtna or Jan^iduy the cutting of a twig of the ^and tree.— 
The bridegroom, before setting out for the marriage, cuts with a sword 
or talwdr a twig from a jan4 tree anywhere in the vicinity. He then 
makes offerings to Brahmans. This ceremony ensures the success of 
his marriage. 

In those parts of the Gnrgaon District which adjoin the Jaipur, Alwar 
and Ndbha States it is customary to fix a small wooden bird on the 
outer door of the bride^s house, and before the bridegroom is welcomed 
by the women standing there he is required to strike it with^ his stick. 
This ensures the happiness of the marriage. The rite is reminiscent of 
the old Tar Pariksha or test of the bride. The bird is made of jan4 
wood. This is almost the only trace of any jan4idn ceremony in the 
southern Punjab.J 


♦ Ibbetson, § 421. 

t The menial who is entitled to receive dues (Idg) at weddings, etc. 

In jBLissar the jOLfidiaTi rite is rare, though that of jathetoi is said to be almost tmiversal. 
But in that District the observances ace local, rather thsCn tribal and the B4gri Jata do 
not perform the jan^i&n in Hissdr though they would observe it in the B4ga4r, where it is 
general. 
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The chliatra rite. 


The jan^ian rite is very common in the central Panjab,* but it as- 
sumes slightly different forms. Thus among the Hans Jte of Ludhiana 
the bridegroom^s uncle or elder brother cuts the tree with an axe or 
sword and the bridal pair play with the twigs, chhitidn, the boy first 
striking the girl seven times with them, and she then doing the same 
to him. Worship is then offered to a Brahman and after that the 
house-walls are marked with rice-flour. The pair solemnly prostrate 
themselves, worship Sakhi Sarwar and give the offerings made bo him 
to a Bhard,i, The Daleo, Aulakh, Pammar, Basi, Dulat, Boparai, and Bal, 
have the same usage as regards the chhitian^ but among the Gurum 
Jdts the boy himself cuts the tree, and both he and his bride ‘ worship 
chhatras.^ But the Lat do not cut the jandi at alL 

Chhaio^a. — ^In connection with the observance, common at Hindu 
weddings, of the tika, there is a curious custom called the chhatra (ram) 
or chhedna (to bore — the ram^s ear). In this a ram is hired, 8 paisa 
(N^nak-sh^hi) being paid to its owner. The bridegroom cuts off a 
small piece of its ear and rubs this piece on the cut till the blood flows. 
He then places the piece in the centre of a chapdtiy with some rice 
and, smearing his thumb with the mixture, imprints a tika or mark 
with it on his forehead. The chapdti is then offered at a shrine, 
food is distributed and the Idgis each receive at least 14 paisa (N4nak- 
sh4hi). In some cases the ram or goat is also sacrificed. 

Among the J4ts of the south-eastern Punjab the chhatra rite, involv- 
ing as it does animal sacrifice, is unknown. This is clearly due to Jain 
influences. It is very rare in the central Districts too, and is said to 
be unknown in Jullundur, but in Ludhid^na it is nob uncommon for the 
bridegroom^s forehead to be marked with blood from a goaPs ear, e. g. 
among the Chela, Bhangu and some others. ^ 

Not only do these usages vary among different tribes, some not 
observing them at all while others perform one or two or all of them 
but a given tribe may have varying usages in different localities! 
Thus the Bhtilars" cult of Kalanjar has already been described at 
p. 108 supra^ but they are also said to have a jathera called Pir 
T^r Bhur4w4la,t a revered ancestor who performed a rniracle bv turning 
a blanket into a sheep, and to this day the Bhular will not wear sS 
or sleep on a striped blanket. Their Sidh Kalenjar or Kalangar is^aJso 
called Kalandra, and he has a tomb at Mdri in Patiala where the first 
milk of a cow is offered to him on the 8th hadi of the month. A 
Bhular too can only build a house after offering him two bricks. * The 
*Bhular also avoid the use of ah fuel. 

The Chdhil as noted on p. 146 supra affect a Jogi pir, but he is 
also said to have been their Jat/iera. He was killed in a fight with the 
Bhalti E^'jputs at a place in Patidla, but his body remained on his 
horse and continued to smite the foe after his head had fallen, so a 
shrine was built to him on the spot where he fell and it also contains 


^ But it is said to be nnkDOWn in JallntiduT. 

t Apparently tte Bhfir& Sidfe of the Sialkot Bhulars. JBTiifrd means a striped blaoiet, of 
Bght brown with black stripes, or black with white stripes, and the BMrd are also said 
to be a dmsion of the Jais. BUura, also means ’brawn, PanjSbi Victy.. - d , J46. Clearly 
Oiere u either a pun in the name or BMrd was the original name of the tribe. 
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the tombs o£ his hawk^ dog and horse. It lies in a grove, and the 
milk o£ a cow or the grain of a harvest are never used without offering 
first fruits to this p{r. The fact that the pir is called or named Jogi 
points to a Shaiva origin for the cult. 

The Ohima again are said to be served by Jogis^ and not by Brahmans. 
They perform /a tfeera. and chhatra as follows : — Eight or ten days before 
a marriage rice is cooked and taken to the spot dedicated to their 
ancestor ; from one to five goats are also taken thither and washed 
and a lamp is lighted. One of the goats^ ears is then cat, and the 
brotherhood mark their foreheads with blood [chhatra) . The goat is 
killed for food, but the immediate relatives o£ the bride do not eat of 
its flesh, which is divided among the others ; the rice, however, is 
distributed to all. 

The Deo have their jathera at a place close to some pool or tank 
where on certain occasions, such as a wedding, they congregate. The 
Brahman marks each man^s forehead as he comes out of the pool with 
blood from the goat^s ear : this is done to the bridegroom also. The 
bread at the feast is divided, 9 loaves to every bachelor and 18 to every 
married man. 

As already noted, on p. 236 siopra^ the Dhdriwd,! have a jathera 
and also a sidh, called Bhai or Bhoi. The latter was slain by robbers. 
A Brahman, a Mird.si, a Ohuhra and a black dog were with him at the 
time. The Brahman fled, but the others remained, and so Mirasia 
receive his offerings, and at certain ceremonies a black dog is fed first. 
The Sidh^s tomb is at Ldlow^la in Patiala, and his fair is held on the 
Nimdni Ikddshi. 

The Dhillon appear to have several jatheras, Gaggowahna being 
mentioned in addition to those described on p. 238 supra. No particu- 
lars of these are forthcoming. But the fact that Dhillon was Rdja 
Karn’s grandson is commemorated in the following tale : — Karn used 
to give away 30 sers of gold every day after his bath but before his 
food. After his death the deity rewarded him with gold, but allowed 
him no food, so he begged to be allowed to return to the world where 
he set aside 15 days in each year for the feeding of Brahmans. He 
was then allowed to return to the celestial regions and given food.*^ 

Other jatheras are Bd.b^ Alho, of the Gaeewals, Rd.ja R^m of the 
Gils, Rajput [sic] of the Khaira, Sidhsan, of the lUnuHAWAs, Tilkara, 
of the SiDHUs and Kdl^ Mihr of the SiNBHirs.t 

The Dhindsa have a sidh, of unrecorded name, at a place in Patiala 
and offer milk, etc., to his samddh on the 6th sudi of each month. The 


* The Dhillons have the following Tcahit or saying — Sat jindhi lahin, Dhillon hadh Icosafti 
nahin, meaning that a Dhillon will always perform what he has promised. 

Among the genuine Jats, or those who can look hack to a Rajput origin, it is not 
uncommon to find a great veneration paid to the thehs or mounds which in bygone days 
were the sites of their first location. They are marked by a few scattered tombs or a grove 
of trees, or have since been selected by some shrivelled as the place suitable for a 

solitary life. With the J^ts, it is also curious to which the reverence they pay to the 
jaTid tree, which is often introduced into these places of worship. The Rajputs ^are more 
lofty in their religion, and more rigorous in their discharge of it/’— Prinsep s Sialkot 
Sett. Rep,, p. 27, 
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Tribal vs. Village deities. 

Gil sidh is named Surat Ed,m and only gets a goat and a handfnl of gur 
at weddings, an offering wiicli is taken by Mfr4sis. The Gandi have 
a sati whose mat or shrine is in Patidla. 

Jatheras are also commonly worshipped in the central Districts, but 
the rites vary. Thus in Ludhiana neaidy every Jdt tribe has a jathera 
though his name is rarely preserved, and a very common fond of wor- 
ship to Tii-m is to dig earth from a tank at weddings in his honour. 
ThusTulla, the Basis^ /affeera, who has sl mat or shrine, is com- 
memorated in this way and earth is also dug on the Diw^li night. The 
Sarapiya and Sodi J^ts also dig earth to their unnamed jatheras^^and 
the Daula, Dhad, Sangra and many others do the same. The Dhanesar 
have a special custom, for after the jan^i has been cut, water is poured 
over a goat^s head, and if he shivers the ancestors are believed to have 
blessed the pair. The goat is then set free. The Ghanghas in this 
District appear to have no jathera but make offerings, which are taken 
by Sikhs, to the samddh of Akdl Dds, their ancestor, at Jandi41a in. 
Amritsar, where an annual fair is held. 

Thus the jathera rite is essentially a tribal, not a village, institution 
and this is strikingly brought out by the fact that in villages composed 
of several tribes each tribe will have its own jathera. Thus in Kang, in 
Jullnndur, the Kang Jd.ts have no jathera^ but they have one atDhauU 
Mambli in Garhshankar’ tahsil, and say he was a refugee from Mu- 
hammadan oppression. The Mors of Kang have their jathera at 
Khankhdna, the Birks theirs at Birk, the Rakkars theirs at Rakkar, 
the Jhalli theirs at Dhamot in Ludhid-na. But the jathera is often a 
satiy and the Her in Jullnndur have a satis shrine at K41a Majra in 
Eupar tahsil. And it is not necessarily the progenitor of the clan, or 
even the founder of a village who is worshipped, but any prominent 
member of it who may be chosen as its jathera. Thus among the 
Dhillon of Mahrampur it is not Gola, its founder, who is worshipped, 
bub Phalla, his descendant and a man of some note. And at Garcha 
the Garcha Jdts worship Adhiana, a spot in the village named after 
Adi, one of their ancestors who was an ascetic. The place now forma 
a grove from which fuel may be gathered by Brahmans, but no wood 
may be cut by Jats under penalty of sickness or disaster. When the 
jathera is at any ^stance it is sufficient to turn towards it at a wedding 
and it is only visited at long intervals. 

In marked contrast to the tribal jathera is the village hhumia of the 
south-eastern Punjab. There, when a new colony or village is founded 
in the south-east Punjab the first thing to be done before houses are 
actually built is to raise a mound of earth on a spot near the proposed 
village and plant sujan^ tree on it. Houses are then built. The first man 
who dies in the village, whether he be a Brahman, a J^t or a Cham4r, 
is burnt or buried on this mound, and on it is built a’masonry shrine 
which is named after him. The fortunate man is deified as the Bhfimia 
or earth-god, and worshipped by Hindus of .all classes in the village, 
being looked upon as its sole guardian deity. At weddings the bride- 
groom before starting to the bride’s village resorts to this shrine and 
makes offerings to him. If an ox is stolen, a house is broken into, or 
pestilence breaks out> i£ crops fail or the rainfall is scanty, if locusts 
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visit the village or any other calamity befall^ Bhfimia^s shrine is the 
first place to which the Jats resort for divine help. 

Such faith is placed in this deity that in the event of plague the 
villagers will not vacate their houses without consulting the Bhtimia. 

Thus in Jind we find the Phooat with a tribal Sidh and also a Bhumi^ 
in every village. Nearly every Jd.t tribe in that State has its Bhumia, 
bat some have a Khera instead^ and others again style their jathera 
Khera Bhtimia. Such are the Chd,hil. The Labanah affect the Khera 
alone. The Dalai reverence Jogis and the Bhanw^la Gos^ins, while the 
Gathwd.1 and L^mbe are said to have Bair^gis as their jafJieras ; and 
the Ridhu have Ni^g^s for but also worship Khera Bhumia. 

Probably the Jogi, Bair^gi, Gos^in or Nd,g^ is the tribal, and the Khera 
the village deity or his representative. But several tribes, the Bhondar, 
Bhangu, Kharod, Radhdina and Tamd^na worship the Khera as their 
jathera, and a few, the Baring, Baniwal, Boparai, Jat^na, Khagura, 
L^t, Sohi, Thand and Tur have no jathera at all. 

Instances of Jdts accepting votive offerings appear to be very rare, but 
Jdts, not Brahmans, take the offerings made in cash or kind at the 
shrine of Sitla Devi at Gurgdon^ 

The divisions of the Jdis. 

The Jdts of the south-east Punjab have two territorial divisions, Des- 
wdli from des, the plain or country, and B^gri, from the hdgar or upland 
in Biktoer. The Desw^li claim to be superior to the latter, but it is 
often difficult to say to which group a tribe belongs. Thus the Bhaini- 
w^l claim to be Desw^li, but they are really Bd,gri as are probably the 
Chahals — whose connection with the legend of Guga is consistent with 
their immigration from the Bdgar. 

The J^ts of the south-east have also two other divisions, Shib-gotra 
and K^shib-gotra, The former are also called asl or real J^ts and con- 
fess that their progenitor sprang from Shiva^s matted hair and was so 
called yat hhadra. They have 12 gots, which are descended from the 
12 sons of Barh, who conquered a large part of Bikaner. His descend- 
ants are chiefly sprung from Punia and they held the country round 
Jhansal. 


These 12 gots are— — 

1. Pnnia. 

2. nhanian. 

3. Ghliacliarik. 

4. Bali. 


5. Barbra. 

6. Solahan. 
Cr. Ohiria. 

8. Ohandia, 


9. Khokba, 

10, Dhanaj, 

11. Letar. 
13. Kakar, 


At weddings the Brahman at the sahha or announcement gives out 
their gotra as Kfehib-gotra — not SHb-gotra. These 12 gots are said 
not to form exogamous groups, but only to marry with the Kdshib- 
gotra* who claim lULjpnt descent. The Shib-gotras must, however. 


* Original Bdjput clan, Jdt tribes derived frorn it, 

Tuawar ... Pal4iii4, Baobbi, Nain, MalUn, Lanb4, Khatgar, Karb, 

Jataasra, Dband, BbAdo, Kharwal, Dhdhd, SokIiir4 
BAnchiri, Mild, Ronil, Sdkan, Berwal and NArd. * 
BbAkar, KbongA, LAkblAn, SawAnob, Sobd, Chihal, 
Ghel, EAo, NabrA, Faukbil, Ldni, JAglAn, Bbanni- 


Obaabin 
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Jdi totems. 

form exogamous sections^ though it may be that, as a general rule, they 
give daughters to the K^shib-g’otra. The term Shib-gotra clearly implies 
some disparagement, but the Punia were once an important tribe be- 
cause there used to be six cantons of on the borders of Harid^na and 
Bikdner, and of these four, Punia, Kassua,*^ Sheord>n and Godfira 
consisted of 860 villages each.t 

The Bd.gri Jdts have certain sections which might appear totemistic, 
but very rarely is any reverence paid to the totem. Such are 

Karir, a tree, Kohar, a hatchet, Waihri, a young heifer. Bandar, 
monkey, Gidar, jackal ; also Katd.rid., sword, and Gand^si^ axe, Pipl^, 
and Jandid, jan4 tree, all in tahsil Hd,nsi. The Jaria and 
others are said to be named from parts of the her tree, but Jaria 
itself is also explained as meaning ^descended from twins, jora^^ and 
they are said t 30 be an ofishoot of the GathwdL Mor is so called 
because a peacock protected their ancestor from a snake. Pankhal, 
peacock^s feather, is so called because a Doh^n J^t girl had been given 
in marriage to one Tetha, a Rajput of Musham. The couple disagreed and 
Tetha aided by the royal forces attacked the tribe and only those who 
had placed peaoock^s feathers on their heads were spared. 

Jun is said to mean louse, and Gor^ya, blue cow or nilgdLX 


wal, Legha, Janawi, Bedwal, Mahld, Wih^ Mebrdn, 
Raparia, Bh4riw£s, Bobl^, Mor, Sinhin^r, M£hil, 
Goyat, Lohio, Sheordn,^ Lobh^wafc, Somaddhar, 
Dohan, HeM, Lobdoh, jRdmp'dridf Sedh'u, Hodd., 
Sfimin, Rojia, Blian^ alias Chotidj Bhattd, B^r and 
nomadh. 


Bhatti 

... Lahar, Sara, Bharon, M^kar, Mond, Koh4r, Saharan, 
Isharwal, Khetalan, Jat^i, Khodma, Bloda, Batho 
and Dhokia. 

Saroy^ 

Kalerawan, Bhore, Hinjr^wan, Saroya, Kajl4, Ghan- 
ghas, Sarawat, Sori, Khot and Balr4. 

Pnnwar 

Khokhar 

Joiya 

... Kharwin, Paohar, Loh-Ohab and Mohan. 

Bohl^ and Khokhar. 

... Pasal, Mondhla, Khiohar, Jani, M^chra, Kachroya, 
Sor and Joiya. 

R^thor 

Gahlot 

Ptiniir 

Lai 

Tide 

Kachhwii 

Kihchi 

,,, Dullih and Gdwarn4. 

Godard. 

... Sonda and Tarar. 

... Jana. 

... J^khar. 

... Dhondw^l, 

Khichar. 


* The Kassua cannot be traced, 

t Elliot’s Races of the North- Western Provinces, II, p. 55, 

t Certain villages in Hissar derive their names from a tradition that a giant was killed 
and each of his limbs gave a name to the place where it fell e, g, ^ 

1. Sarsnd = where the giant’s sar (head) fell. ’ * * * 


3 . 

4. 

5 . 

e. 

7 , 


IBalak 
Balra 

Bichpari = 
Kanwa = 
Hathwa = 
Jenra 


Idl (hair) fell. 
pah (foot) fell, 

middle part {hich-Jca-hissa) body fell. 
Jean (ear) fell. 
hath (hand) fell. 
jeivar (ornament) fell. 
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Social distinctions among the Jd^s. 


Among the J&ts the only* social distinctions are the well-known 
‘Akbari’ or Darbfiri waftans — 35 in number according to the usual 
account. But in Amritsar the Akbari is only the highest of a series of 
four grades, the Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank in the 
time of Aurangzeb), Khals^Li (or those admitted in Sikh times) and 
Angrezi (or those admitted since British rule began) being the other 
three, and no less than 150 villages, all generally speaking in the 
M^Lnjha, now claim Darb^lri status. There is also a Shdhjahdni grade, 
the SAusi J^ts, of S^nsi, having been admitted in the reign of 

Sh6h Jah^in.* The origin of the Akbari group is thus described. When 
the emperor Akbar took in marriage the daughter of Mihr Mitha, a 3&X, 
of the M6niha,t 85 of the principal 3&X, and 36 of the leading Rdjpub 
families countenanced the marriage and sent representatives to Delhi. 
Three of those families are still found in Hoshidrpur, and are called 
the Dh^ighar Akbari, as they comprise the Bains JatsJ of Mdhilpur, 
the Lahotas of Garhdiw^la and the Khungas of Budhipind, which latter 
is styled the ‘ half ' family, so that the three families are called the 2^ 
(dhdighar). The Akbari Jd^s follow some of the higher castes in not 
allowing remarriage of widows, and in practising darbdra, which is a 
custom of giving vails at weddings to the mirdsis of other Akbari 
families. Their parohits also place the juweo on them at ^ their mar- 
riages, removing it a few days afterwards. JBeloxo the AkVjari (according 
to the Hoshi^rpur account) is the Darb^L ri grade, descendants of those 
who gave daughters to the emperor Jahdngir. Thus some of the Man 
Jdts are Darbd,ris, and they will only marry with Darb^ns as a rule. 
But they will accept brides from J4ts of grades below the Durban 
provided the dower (dahej) is sufficiently large. 

As regards Gurddspur, Sir Louis Dane wrote Some of the better 
gots of Hindu Jats or those living in celebrated villages or ndmas wiU 
not give tlieir daughters to men of gfots considered socially inferior, 
the restriction often gave rise to female infanticide, as eligible hus- 
bands were scarce.” 

Jataua, (1) an Ardiij clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar, 
(2) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Jatatib, a Jdt clan found in SiAlkot. 

jATHBDiE, a Sikh title. Lit. one who keeps the yaf or uncut matted hair of a 
faqir and so a strict Sikh as opposed to the Munna Sikh who shaves. 
See also under Jogi. 

Jathiana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


♦ Mr J E. Drummond indeed observed « There can be no quesUon that the Randhi- 
was. who are stiU Th&kurs in their native homes, I believe, m Rajpntana, 
of the hypergamons scale among those Jits who have a nwre or less (hstmotly 
origin, ^ch as the GU, Sindhu, Sidhu-Barir (or Variar), Pannn and i 

tuimtely no one seems able to say what the hypergamons scale among the Jit gots is, and 

several informants explicitly say that there is none. 

t The Mihr Mitha who HgnreS in the tradition of the Dhariwals must be intended 
irhardly necessary to say that neither Akbar nor Jahangir ever took ^Jat bride 
J The Bains Jit have a bdra or group of 13 villagfs 
of a bdm does not appear to make the Gil Sanghe or Pote Jats Akbar, though they too 
possess Mras. The Min too have a Idra, but some of them are only Darhin and not all 
of them have that standing. 


It 
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Jathol^Jdtu, 

Jathol, a small Jdt clan found. in Si^,lkot, and in Amritsar (where it is 
classed as agricultural). Its jather a, Amar Singh, has a hhdngah 

of masonry, to which offerings are made at weddings, 

Jatiana, a clan of the Sidls. 

Jatkatta, from j at ^ wool ov the hair of the body i and fcc3tM6t«^&pinning : 
a weaver (Gujr^-t Sett. Bep., Mackenzie, § 53). 

jArKE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jatle, a Gujap clan ^ag^ioultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jatoi, (1) an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur ; (2) one of the original 

main sections of the Balocb, but not now an organised tribe. Found 
wherever the Balooh have spread. In Montgomery it is classed as 
agricultural. In the Chen^b Colony it is the most numerous of the 
Balooh tribes. 

Jatowal, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jatd, a Bajput tribe, said to be a Tnnwar clan who once held almost the 
whole of Hissdr, and are still most numerous in that District and the 
neighbouring portions of Rohtak and Jind. When the great Chauhfin 
Bisaldeo overthrew Anangpdl II, the Tunwar king of Delhi, the 
Tqnwars were driven from Delhi to J^lopattan in the Sheikha watti 
country north of Jaipur and there Dul Rdm, a descendant of Anangp^l, 
ruled. His son Jairdt extended the Tunwar dominion to B^gar in Jaipur 
and the tract is still called the Tunwarwati, In fact the Tunwar of 
Hari^na are said to have beea divided into three clans named after and 
descended from, three brothers, J4tu, Raghu and Satraula, of which 
clans J^tu was by far the largest and most important, and once ruled 
from Bhiwd.ni to Agroha. They are the hereditary enemies of the Punwdr 
of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 
boundary between them, and are still known as Jdtu Punwdr ka daula 
or the Jatu-Punwdr boundary. In Karnal, however, the Jdtu describe 
themselves as Chauhan also. 

Jairdt, the Tunwar, had a son, Jdtu, (so-called because he bad hair, 
jdta, on him at the time of his birth) by a Sdnkla Rdjputni, and his 
son migrated to Sirsa where he married Paldt Devi, daughter of 
Kanwarpdl, a Sirohd Rdjput and sister of the mother of the great Gdga 
Pir. Kan warpdl made the tract about Hdnsi over to his son-in-law and 
the latter sent for his brothers Raghu and Satraula from Jilopattan to 
share it with him. Jdtu^s sons, Sidh and Harpdl, founded Rdjli and 
Gurdna villages, and on the overthrow of the Chauhdn Rai Pithaora by 
the Muhammadans the Jdtus extended their power over Agroha, Qdusi, 
Hissar and Bhiwdni, their boast being that they once ruled 1,440 kheras 
or settlements. Amrata also seized 40 villages in the Kdnaud (Mohin- 
dargarh) ildqa of Patidla. The three brothers, Jdtu, Raghu and 
Satraula divided the pargana, of Hansi into three tappas^ each named 
after one of themselves. Umr Singh, one of their descendants took 
Toshdm, and after him that ildqa was named the TJmrain tappa^ while 
that of Bhiwdni was called the Bachwan tappa, after one Baoho, a Jdtu. 
At Siwdni Jdtu^s descendants bore the title of Rai, those of Talwa^di 
Rdnd that of Edod, while those at Eulheri were called Ohaudhri. In 
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1857 the people at once revived all their ancient titles^ but the descen- 
dants of Harpal, a son of J^tu, remained loyal, the descendants of Sddh, 
another of Jdtu^s sons, having rebelled. 

The Jdtus, Raghus and Satraulas do not, it is said, intermarry. The 
Jditus are nearly half Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans. The 
JSbus appear to give their name to Jatusdna in Gurgaon. 


Jadn, a tribe of Jd.ts descended from an eponym, who was a J4t of Hinjraon 
descent. 

Jaund, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Jauba, (1) a Hindu and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, (2) a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shdihpur. 

Jausan, (1) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; (2) 
a Khatri got. 

Jawa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jawabi, a well-known sept of the Adam Khel Afrfdis, dwelling in the 
range between Koh^t and Peshawar. In Kohdt they hold Upper 
Gandid.U and Togh. 


Jawia, a tribe of J^ts, immigrants from Sirsa but found in Si^lko^. They 
claim kinship with the Bhattis, but now intermarry with Jdts. 


Jbihal, a small clan, found only in the Jhelum Thai between the river of 
that name and the Lilia estates. It claims Bhatti Rajput descent, but 
its pedigree is traced to Bhutta who some 12 or 14 generations ago 
married the sister of Ghorian king^s wife. The king, however, drove 
Bhutta with his 21 sons into the Bdr, whence Jethal crossed the Jhelum 
and settled at Rat ta Find, now a mound near * Kandwd,!. They also 
say they were settled at Neh of Sayyid Jald.1 in Babdwalpur which 
points to descent from the Bhuttas of Multan. They usually inter- 
marry among themselves, but occasionally with the Lilias. Omitting 
the mixture of Hindu and Musalm^n names which appears in the 
earlier part of their pedigree table, it is given as follows 


EAji Panwar. 1 


I 

Gandar. 


{•These four names appear in the tree of the Bhuttas* 


Saiangi. | 

Vfran. J 

Bhutta. 

Jethal (and SO others, including Langah, Bhatti, Kharral and Harrar), 
I 

Akk£. 


I 


Sarang. 

1 

(llth generation noW 
in Jethal.) 


Mela. Kah. 

(loth generation 
in Kahana.) 


Wasawa* 

(l2th generation in 
Dhudhi and Musiana.) 


J*T0ZA1, a PatMn dlan (agricultural) found ia Montgomery. 


JkWATHA, a sept of tie Silinria Rajputs, found in Si51ko{» 
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Jhabel (or as they are called in the ulin^i-AJcbari Ohhabel), a fishing tribe 
found in the Mulfcan and Mazafiargarh districts^ and in Julluadur, 
Hoshi^rpur, Kapurthala and Gurd^spur- Closely resembling the 
Kebals and Mors the Jhabels in Muzaffargarh once had the reputation 
of being cannibals. They live mainly by fishing and gathering pahhans 
(seeds of the water-lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the 
tribes in the Distriofc alone speat Sindhi. They also enjoy the title of 
Jilm. Many have now taken to agriculture and all are reckoned good 
Muhammadans. They are fond* of growing samuka^^ a grain sown in 
the mud left by the rivers. In Gurd^spur they say they came from 
the south, and that their ancestors were sportsmen, a Bhatti, founder of 
their Katre got^ a Ndru, from whom sprang their Nareh and Bhugge 
got 8^ and so on. They fell into poverty and took to selling game. 
These Jliahels do not intermarry with those on the Indus and Sutlej, 
but only with those on the north bank of the latter river. Some are 
cultivators and even own land. Others are shikaris, but some are 
boatmen and they look down on those who are and refuse to marry 
with them. The Jhabels of Jullundur have the same usages as the 
Meuns and other fisher-folk of that District. Some of them, owing to 
want of employment as boatmen have left their villages for the towns 
and taken to tailoring, weaving, well-sinking, chauhiddri, and small 
posts in Government service. 

The Jhabels also preserve ilciejhulka custom. The large fire needed 
for cooking the eatables required at a wedding must be lighted by a 
son-in-law of the family, but when he attempts to bring a blazing 
bundle (jhulka) of wood, etc., and put it under the furnace, he is met 
by all the females of the family and has to run the gauntlet, as they 
try to stop his progress with pitchers full of water, bricks, dust, and 
sticks. This gam§ is played so seriously that the women^s dresses 
often catch fire and they, as well as the son-in-law, are seriously hurt. 
When he finally succeeds in lighting the fire, the son-in-law gets a 
turban and a rupee, or more if the family is well-to-do. This usage is 
occasionally observed among Ar^ins, JDogars, and Gujars too, but it is 
falling out of fashion. 

Like the Meuns the Jhabels will not give the milk or curds of an 
animal which has recently calved to any one, not even to a son-in-Jaw, 
outside the family. After 10 or 20 days rice is cooked in the milk and 
it is given to onaulanis or to beggars. It can. then be given away to 
anybody. The Jhabels are good Muhammadans, but revere Khw^ja Pir 
or Khw^ja Khizr, the god of water, and offer porridge to hiTn in lucky 
quantities at least once a year. It is taken to the river or a well and 
after some prayers distributed there or iu the villasr© to all who are 
present. ® 

Jhad, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jhaik, a sept of Kanets which derives its name from Jhdlri in Rdwin pardet/fict, 

ot Jubbal and supplies hereditary to that State. At one time 

these wazirs virtually ruled Jubbal. 

Jhajhae, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Ophismenua frum^ntaceus. 
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jHAKAR,a Jdt clan fagricultaral) found in ShujabM tahsil, Multan District. 

Jhakkar^ son of Jai and eponym of a tribe in Multan : see Nun. 

Jhalan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

JhallIj a small clan of Jats in Ambdla. The word is said to mean 

Jhaman, Ohh^man^ a man^ apparently a Chuhra^ who fulfils the functions of 
a Brahman at a Ohuhra wedding and conducts the seven fheras at it : 
(Sirmur).- 

Jhamat, a Muhammadan Jdifc clan (agricultural) found in Multdu and 
Montgomery. See Jhummat. 

Jhanda, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhandib, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

Jhandir, a semi-sacred tribe of Muhammadans said to be of Qureshi origin 
like the Nekokd,ra. Though they do not openly profess to be religious 
directors^ there is a certain odour of sanctity about the tribe. Most of 
them can read and write, and they are particularly free from ill deeds 
of every description.^^ They own land in the extreme south of the 
Jhang District and are also found in the Mailsi tahsil of MultdrU. They 
are said to have been the standard-bearers of one of the great saints, 
whence their name. 

Jhando, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jhandtjana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhanjote, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jeara, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhari, a sept of Jdts in Jind : see under Jaria. 

Jhatta, a section of the Mirdsis, from one of whose families Jabdngir (they 
assert) took Nur Jah^n, wbo was a M^hd^san, and so it got the title of 
jhatta. 

JniwARi, a Bdijput clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur. 

Jhkdu, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhinwar, Jhiwar. The Jhinwar,"^ also called Kah^r in the east, and Mahra,t 
where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the carrier, water-man, 
fisherman and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab. He carries palan- 
quins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the shoulders ; and 
he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the cultivation of 
waternuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part in his hands; 
and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a true village menial, 
receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings 
water to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the^ houses where the 
women are secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His 

* Or JlLir, fern. Jliiri, in Kangra, where the Jhir is a water-carrier. 

t Mahra seems to he a title of respect, just as a Bhishti is often addressed as Jamadar*. 
But in Jind at least the Mahra is a palanqnin-hearer and the Saqqa is a water-carrier* 
Mahdr is a synonym for “ chief in the south-west of the Province. When employed as a 
waterman the Jhinwar is often called Panihara. 

The carriage of burdens slung from .a tdngi or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the 
West cf the Punjab. 
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JMnwar synonyms* 


occupations in the centre and west of the Province are described under 
MioBHi. His social standing is in one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But he is still a servant, though the highest of the elass. 
The Bhishti, M^shki and Saqq^, the terms for Musalmdin water- 
carriers, may be of other castes than Jhinwar, but as a rule they would 
belong to that caste. 

The Jhiwars, as a caste, are one of these occupational groups found 
in the Punjab which are conventionally called castes but which really 
include or overlap numerous other ^castes ^ of similar status and kindred 
occupation. When a man of the Jhiwar caste is a baker or seller of 
ready-cooked food he is called and apparently becomes a Bhatidira by 
caste as well as by occupation. Similarly, the Jhiwar who parches gram 
is styled a Bharbhunja in the east of the Punjab or a Bhojwa,* whereas 
in the west of the Province he remains a Jhiwar or rather a Md»ohhi and 
is on the Indus styled a Ohat^ri. 

' If the Jhiwar on the other hand plies a boat or skin for hire he will 
be called and become a Mallah, a Daryai, a Dren, a Tdru or even a J^t 
or a Mohd.na according to the locality in which he works, his religion] 
and the kind of craft he uses. Mallah is the most usual term for a boat- 
man, but Mohana which is said to mean a fisherman in Sindh, is in the 
Punjab as often applied to a fisherman as to a boatman. The Daryd,i is 
a Persianised form of Dreo, the Muhammadan waterman who ferries 
people across and down the rapid hill rivers on inflated hides. If a 
Hindd he is styled Td.ru. On the. Indus the boatman ranks as and would 
be called simply a Jdt, Lastly, the Machhi may acquire land, form a 
tribe and rank as a land-owning community under its own tribal chiefs, 
as in Bahdwalpur ; or the Dhinwars may sink to the level of a criminal 
tribe. But even these do not exhaust the synonyms and sub-divisions 
of the Jhinwar caste. 


As in the case of the Mdchhfs, the sub-divisions of the Jhinwar are 
very numerous, the largest are the Khokhar, Mahdr, Bhatti, Manhds, 
Tank and Suhdl. These groups do not appear to be found in any num- 
bers among the Bhatydra or Bharbhunja, 


Jhiwar origins. 

According to one account Akfs, a Chauhdn Edjput of Garh Mtikhidla 
(in the Salt Range), died leaving a son of tender age nam’ed Dhfngar. 
The people treated him as a servant and nicknamed him Jhiwar.* 
Bhdt, his son, who fed the people at each full moon with rice, had four 
sons^ who founded 4 muhins^ each containing several gots 


Muhins, 


dots. 


Muhins, 


Gots, 


1, tuDgo 


2. Ghul 


' Makliu 
y Sotre. 

I Dhafli. 

, Dhengi ? 
' G&drf ? 

\ Harsni. 

\ Waddan. 
.Malle. 


( Mauni. 


3 . Dhengi 5 


Langtra, 

.Bhal. 


4 >, Tik 


( Kkone. 
j Gadri f 
C Dhogle. 


• The Bhojwa IS also a grain -paroher. Bhujwas form an “ occunational ’> rath«r than a 
regular caste and in the United Provinces include Kayaths, ato In 1;^ 

Muhammadans also ply this trade and most of tiiem are imntoMt’s from the united^r^ 
naces who accompanied the Bntish troops in the wtirh Wars —KIN tM ^ited Pro 
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According to Sir Richard Temple* a Jhiwar is said to have taken to 
wife R^niKokiUn, the guilty heroine of the Rd,ja Rasd.la legend and she 
had by him three sons from whom are sprung the three Puniab qots-^ 
Sabir, Grabir and Sir. 


Territorial groups. 

The territorial grouping of the Jhinwars is vague. In the Shakar- 
garh tahsil of Grurd^spur is a Pogra group. ’ In the Jullundur Dodb 
the groups appear to be three in number {i) Pan jdibi or indigenous, {ii) 
B^ngru,t immigrants from the Bd.ngar, and (in) Chhangru. In Patid,la 
we find the usual grouping, Deswd,! and Multdni, but in Jind B^ngru and 
Panjdbi are reported. Lastly, in the south-east about Nd-rnaul are 
found the B^gris. 

The B^ngru do not intermarry with the Panjabis. The former ascribe 
their immigration to Akbar’s reign, during which at the siege of Ohitfcaur, 
a Jhiwar was killed and his brother desired to marry his widow, but she 
refused to consent and fled to the Bist dodha with her infant son. 

The remaining groups appear to be usually, but not rigidly, en- 
dogamous. 

Occupations and occupational groups. 

The Jhinwars are a remarkably composite caste and comprise several 
groups whose names depend on their various occupations, and indeed 
probably vary with the occupations they pursue from time to time. 
In the south-east we find DhinwarJ as a synonym of Jhiuwar. 

Kahdr may also be regarded as a synonym in the sense that it desig- 
nates a Jhiwar employed as a carrier, especially a doZi-bearer. 

Sodid, is the term applied to a Jhlnwar who has taken the pahul as a 
Sikh. The word means pure or purifier and the Sodidi is employed as 
a cleaner of utensils. Sikh Jhiwars are also employed as jhatkais or 
butchers who slaughter by jhathd ; and in Sikh regiments they work 
as bakers {Idngris). 

We may thus regard the Jhinwar as par excellence the drawer of 
water and palanquin-bearer of the Hindu community, and Panihd.rd and 
Kah^r as synonyms of the caste, as a whole, Sod'^ being restricted to 
the Sikh Jhinwars. 

But the Jhlnwar has many other occupations. His association with 
water confers on him such purity that he can enter any Hindu's kitchen, 
even a Brahman's chauha^ provided that culinary operations have not 
reached the point at which salt is mixed with the food. Nevertheless 
Brahmans, Hhatris and even Benias will not eat kachi food at a Jhln- 
war's hands. 

But besides cookery the Jhlnwar follows almost any occupation con- 
nected with water. He is a fisherman, or mdchhi^ and sometimes a 


♦ Legends of the Punjab — I, 66. 
t The B^ngrli extend into Sidlkot. 

j Platt gives dhivar, dhithar^ as the fisher caste, haJidr^ a fisherman. He does not 
give jhiwar. 
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JMnwar occupations. 

boatman,* a sinker of wells, cTiohhd ; and in the villages he makes 
baskets, mats and fans. Last, but not least, the Jhinwar is a cultiva- 
tor, especially of the singhdra or water-nut.i" 

Jhinwar women also follow divers callings. As a pur© caste they 
parch grain, but they also act as mid wives. 

Finally, there is a group of Jhinwars called BuriS or Budnd,J which 
appears to be the same as tbe Kalbut, Ohangar or Maohhera group, and 
whose members live by extracting oil from animals and practise cup- 
ping [singi)> This group is looked down upon by the other Jhinwars 
and is nob allowed intermarriage with them. It thus forms an endo- 
gamous sub-caste, if indeed it can be regarded as a branch of the 
Jhinwars at all. 

Sometimes Saqq^s, Md.ohhls, Pan]arid.s, Meos, Chirlmd,rs, Chhanbals, 
Bor, Mir Shikd.ris, Mall^hs, Bhatid,rd.s, Pakhiwdrds and Gagrds claim 
Jhinwar descent, or assert that they eiTe jhinwars because they follow 
the same calling, but they have no real connection with the Jhinwar 
caste. Similarly, Ghirths, Ohhangs and Bahtls work as water-carriers, 
etc., but they are not thereby Jhinwars. 

The social grouping of the Jhiwars is nebulous to a degree. One 
account divides them into 4 muhmSj thus 

1, MShar. 

2. Narani4. > Forming an endogamous group, 

8. Jamoe. ^ 

4. Bfidii4§or 

The last, as already mentioned, being excluded from all social inter- 
course with Nos, 1 — 3. 

The termMahr H or Mahr4 however is applied to all Jhiwars, and it is 
generally understood in an honorific sense, though it is also said to 
mean efEeminate and to be applied to the Jhiwars because they are 
employed in domestic service. Panch^ or headman is sometimes ap- 
plied to them. On the other hand, they are contemptuously termed 
T4hll tap, or servile (?) and Bdndar-z4t or monkey cast© (?) 

In Gujrat the Jhlwar claim descent from the (B4rl) Khatris and are 
as such called Barhia Jhiwars. 


♦ They are said to have learnb the art of .rowing from Manaati, Jhiwar. (Another 
account says Kilu hJiagab was of the Manwauti got), 

t When the si-Mgfhdrd crop is ripe the family got is bidden to a feast, the amount spent 
being proportioned to the value of the crop and varying from to 5^ seers, which quanti- 
ty, or its value is given to the chela of Kaln hhagat, 

t In Xarnal tbe Budnas are also said to he called Kanchbf and to worshiu Lai Q-urd, as 
well as Xalu hhagat, 

§ The Jhinwars of Panipat inKarndl have two groups Mabir and Bodne or Kanchhis 
which are divided into a nntnher of gois, 

li H. ^ mehtar, chief headman, is applied to men of the Rain, Guiar and Jhiwar 

castes, in ranjabi it takes the forms mahir and mahird fern, mahiri, Platts says 
mahm (an effeminate man) is applied to Icahdrs because they have access to the women’s 
apartments. 

■L and Tmhr in the sense of ‘ chief ’ or ‘ headman’ ef. naile, among the 
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JMnwar beliefs. 

The Cult of Kdlu Bhagat. 

The cult of K^lu bhagat is professed by the Jhinwars iu particular, 
and by members of a certain number of other castes also. Kdlu 

was by caste a Hindu Jhiwar, of the Manaufci goty born at Barial near 
Haridna in Hoshidrpur and buried at Panch Nangal in the same tahsil. 
His temple, however, lies in Pdnchhat, in the Kapurthala State. Of 
his two sons Ganesha and Mahesha the latter alone left issue, so his 
descendants, who are styled Bdwds, live in the three above places and 
in Khutiar and Kahnpar also. They receive presents from the Hindu 
Jhxwars, as well as from some Sdhni Jdts, Ohuhrds and Ohamdrs. 

Various stories are told of Kdlu^s origin. According to one Pdrbati 
made a clay image of a boy and gave it life, leaving it near a well. 
Two women, a Brahmani and a Jhiwari, came to draw water, and each 
claimed the child. The village elders decided that it belonged to her 
from whose breasts milk flowed, and the Jhiwari fulfilled this test. 
She named her child Kdlu or ^ the dark one. ^ As a boy Kdlu was 
employed as a cowherd, and a sddhu bade him milk an ox, which ho 
did successfully. In remembrance the sddhu gave him his gudri 
Cquilt) which conferred on him omniscience. Then Kdlu wandered over 
the world until he came to Panch Nangal, where he died, and there 
his gudri and sandals {pavve) are preserved. 

Kdlu left four* disciples— Lachhim Ghand, Sri Ohand, Megh Ohand 
and Tara Ohand, from among whose descendants a priest is elected by 
divination. t He makes visitations to his followers, going every year 
or two to every part of the Province, and collecting alms; Each panchd^ 
yat gives him Re- l'-4, and in return he bestows four cardamoms, 
and a red and blue thread {Gangafamni-dhdga) at every mat. 
This thread is worn tied round the neck. Females are not pernitted 
to assume this thread, but they and the Jhiwar children of both sexes 
wear the hanthi, a necklace of black wool and cotton. 

' He who chooses the life of an ascetic,^ — says Kdlu — ^of him both 
his enemy and his king are afraid.^ 

Another version is that Kdlfi was a Rajputt lived in Hastinapur. 
Once he was catching fish on the bank of the Jumnd against the order 
of the king, and seeing the king with his retinue coming towards him 
from a distance and being afraid, he threw his net, etc., into the river, 
rubbed earth on his body, so as to look like a/ajCr, closed his eyes and 
sat down near the bank of the river. As the king with his oflBcials 
passed by, he supposed Kdld to be a fagir and threw some money to 
him. When the king had passed by, Kdlu opened his eyes and saw 
the money, and was so much impressed by the incident that he 
remained 2 b fagir till the end of his days, and spent the rest of his life as 


* Some add a fifth — ^K^nh Chand. 

t AH the available persons are invited to a feast, and dishes (chiefly of rice) are set 
before each and covered over with a cloth. After a few minutes the cloths are removed 
and he, in whose dish worms are found, is elected. He must remain celibate and eat fruit 
only, not grain, except porridge made of singhdra flour. He receives all offerings made 
at the samddh. The idea underlying this rite of divination appears to be that he who has 
given up eating grain, and before whom grain turns into worms is Ihe destined priest, 

$ Or a M4hir Jhinwar, gays a third version. 
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an ascetic at Panchnangla. He found fishing less profitable than begging 
and justly remarked : — 

Band hard dial da, tilah chhap {gal) aur mdl^ 

Jam darpe^ Kdlu Icahe, to bhai mane hhopdl, 

“ The garb of an ascetic^ with marks of a sacred order on his person 
and a rosary on his neck/is a great thing. (Before it) even the Angel 
of Death shrinks back, says Kd-lu^ and a king is overtaken with fear.” 

The Jhinwars in Grurgd.on have the following 18^ sections : — 


1 Borna Kanthew^li,. 

2 Badhia. 

3 Changar (MacKhera or Kalbdt). 

4 Charihar. 

5 Dhanw^x, a eoiruption of Dlilnwar. 

6 Dharia. 

7 Gnria. 


8 Kalb-iit (Macbhera or Changar), 

9 Machhera (Kalbdt or Ohangar), 

10 Mabar. 

11 Taraha. 

JS Tathi. 

13 Tulati. 


The Jhinwars of GurgdiOn are Kaltibansi of the Boria Kanshiwala 
caste which contains 84 groups. 

Guild organisation. 

Despite its complex and perhaps heterogeneous character, the 
Jhinwar caste possesses a fairly strong guild organisation. Thus in 
Jlnd the caste has a sadr or principal chauntra, with sobordiuata 
chaimtras. Each chauntra has a chaudhri and two hotwdls as his 
assistants with a chohdar, who acts as convener of the panchdyat. In 
Rohtak district there are 6 Jhinwar thappas or jurisdictions which are 
apparently subordinate to the chauntra at Eohtak itself, and in that 
town lives the chaudhri who has 84 villages under his control. Bach 
village sends sardars or punch as its representatives to the chauntra. 
Delhi is the great centre of the Jhinwar guild in the south-east Punjab! 
Other accounts make the 'panch synonymous with the chaudhri and 
the organisation is doubtless as loose and elastic as such organisations 
usually are, though its strength is indisputable. The office of chaudhri 
is hereditary, as a rule, but if the^ successor is deemed incompetent 
election is resorted to. A chaudhri gives lag on ceremonial occasions 
receiving double hhdji. 

In Si41kot the chaudhri or panch receives a turban and spme money 
at festive gatherings. He has under him a or messenger, and 

ledhahs or singers, who sing on such occasions.t ’ 

The Dhinwars have already been noticed, but fuller information as to 
their organisation is here given. In Gurg4on they are locally called 
Mallihs or Thanterias, from their largest village, Thanteri ; they are, 
however, found on the banks of the Jumna as far down as Agra and 
have three groups— the Bharbhflnjas, those who live by service as 
water-carriers, and the pilfering section who are called Thagfiras, They 
appear to have three tribes— Sakkrawdl,j; from Edkota in Agra," Dew^ 
and Nadma, in Gurgaon. The Dhlnwar are very numerous and 


Of these Nos. 1, 10 and 11 can smoke together but not intermarry* 
t The Jhinwars held musical reunions at which their well-known are sung These 
wdrs describe Akbar’s dealings with the R^jpnts and their heroes’ prowess The sone 
of Jaimal and Fatah is the most famons of these wars, . ^ & 

X Thanteri formerly belonged to a race called Paroki, but they abandoned it It was 
granted to Harp41, leader of the Sakkatw^l, 580 years ago, but the HalUhs own no 2a^ 
ip it now. 
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Jhonjah^^Jodh. 

include sucli names as JaisMn, Tun war, J^dlidn, Gaur, Punwar, Badi^, 
Badgujar, Jddbansi, Ohirim^r, Dikhat, Ghdn, Morathia, Najar, Bamandoa, 
Dhanu, Milirdnia, Besli, Ohhataiya, Bhard.ya, Ganglina, DlioKna, 
Baisla, Sakrd.wan, Ckauliarma, etc-, in Gurgaon, and Cliauliaii, Dhankar 
and JhSnga, from Muttra, etc. 

Jhonjah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jhoon, see under Pacheda. 

Jhob, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan and Amritsar. 

Jhotah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jhujet, tl) an agricultural clan found in Shakpur ; (2) a Muhammadan J^t 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhullan, an agricultural tribe found in Bahawalpur. They claim descent 
from Rai Gajun, and pay dan or nazar to their chief. The Drighs are 
said to be akin to tke JhuUar, but others say they are a Bhatti sept. 

Jhummat, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Jhumeiala, lit. family servant,^’ a term applied in Chambd, to any tenant 
who rents land in cash or kind, 

Jhdnjh, a tribe in Bahdiwalpur which, claims to be a branch of the Janjuhas 
though others say they are Bhattis. They have three septs : Gasura, 
Ghakhkhar and Tanwari. 

JiLBT, see under Ulam^. 

JiNBEKE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JiNDWALi, a sept of Rd.jputs descended from M^nak Ghand, son of Sangar 
Ghand, 16th Rd,j^ of Kahlur. 

JlSTKAiTi, formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh S^gar Doab, with head- 
quarters at Mankera and still numerous there. They take brides from 
the Lash^ris, of whom they are believed to be a branch. Found also as 
a clan in the Gurch^ni and Drishak tribes. Mackenzie calls them 
Jask^ni and says they have 10 septs.* 

Jo, (1) vulg. Th^kur. — A title applied in L^hul to the noble families which 
^ rank with the Nonos of Spiti and the old ruling family of Laddkh. 
The Jos of Barthog in Ld,hul frequently marry princesses of that family, 
a privilege bestowed on them because, when the Kullu Raj^s attempted 
to wrench Lahul from Laddkh, they remained true to their allegiance. 
Like the Nonas of Spiti the Jos of Lahul cannot always find husbands 
for their own daughters, and so some of the minor Jo families have 
begun to sell their girls to ordinary Kanet families in the Kullu 
vaUey, the climate of which is very trying in summer to ladies bom 
and bred in L^hul. On the other hand, the Jos have begun to many 
Kullu women. (2) a Jfit sept without whose nominal leave the Mair 
chaudhris of Kot Khil^n’in Jhelum cannot give a girl in marriage. 

JocHo, fern. Jo-JO, Tib., the son-in-law of a high-class family, in Spiti : see 
Ch&hzang. 

JODH, see nnder Janifia. The Jfid of B^bar’s time, the Jodh etiU hold a 
few villages in the Chakwfil tahsil of Jhelum and claim Janjua descent. 

Lashkarani, 
1865, p. 23, 


* Jaskdiii, Sargini, Shah&ii, Mandr&ii, 

KtjPoaiKi and Capt. Hector Mackenzie, Leia and Butker Bey., 

For their history see under Mirraui. 
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Jodhd — Jogi. 

JoDHAj JoDAH, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* * * § 

JoDHRA^ JoDRA, a Rajput tribe of the Attock District, where it holds the 
south-east of Pindigheb tahsil, owning a little less than a third of its 
cultivated area ^nd. paying more than a third of its revenue. 

It is said to have come from Jammu or, according to another story, 
from Hindustan and to have held its present tract before the Gheba 
settled alongside of them. The J odhras^ eponym was, they say, converted 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, yet they still retain traces of Hindu customs 
in their festivals and ceremonies. They appear to have come to the 
District about the end of the 16th century, and possessed themselves 
of the Sodn and Sil ildqas which, with much of Tallagang tahsil, 
they ruled from Pindi Gheb.* They found Aw4ns in possession of the 
soil and retained them as tenants. Malik Aulia EZh^n was the first 
Jodhra Malik of any importance known to history. Under the 
Mughals he held Pindi Gheb, Tallagang and parts of Chakw^l and 
Fatehjang tahsils as revenue assignee and he probably it was who over- 
ran Tallagang. The Sikhs found the Jodhra power at its zenith, but it 
rapidly decayed owing to the secession of important branches of the 
tribe and the rise of the Ghebas, The tradition that the Gheba is really 
a branch of the Jodhra is supported by the fact that the town of Pindi 
Gheb is held by the Jodhra, not by the Gheba. Cracroft described 
them as fine spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses 
and hawks, are often brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight 
out their grievances, formerly with swords, and now with the more 
humble weapons of sticks and stones.^^ The Maliks of Pindi Gheb are 
the leading Jodhra family. t 

JoDSi, see Jotsi. Jodsi is the form used in L^hul, where the jodsis oX 
astrologers hold a little land rent-free, called o'tvpo-^Ang ^ and * could not 
apparently now be evicted, however ineflBcient. The heds or physicians 
hold man-zing land on a similar tenure. Cf. Hensi and Lohdr. 

JoGi; fern. Jogin.J — A devotee, a performer oijog. The Toga system of 
philosophy, as established by Patanjali, taught the means whereby the 
human soul might attain complete union with the Supreme Being. The 
modern Jogi, speaking generally, claims to have attained that union 
and to be, therefore, a part of the Supreme§ and, as such, invested with 
powers of control over the material universe. The history of the deve- 

* Settling originally on the north bank of the Sil the Jodhras founded Pindi Gheb, 
then called Diiahti. Later they moved their colony to the south bank of the Sil. Pindi 
Gheh was also named Pindi Maiika-i-Shahryar and Pindi Malika- i- Aulia, the village of the 
royal princess or queen of the saints, according to Paverty. 

t For a detailed account of the Jodhra families see the Attbck Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 78-81. 

X Jogini is a female demon, created by Purga, a witch or sorceress : see Platt’s s, v. The 
Yoginis or sorceresses of Hindu mythology may be of a modification of the Yakshinis or 
Dryads of Buddhist iconography.— Grfinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 111. The jogini 
is a sprite common in modern PuDj ah folklore, especially in the Hills. Thus in Kullu 
besides the devtas there are other beings who must from time to time be propitiated, but 
who do not generally possess temples. The woods and waterfalls and hill- tops are peopled 
hy jognis, female spirits of a malignant nature, the gray moss which fl.oats from the branches 
of firs and oaks in the higher forests is the j'osrnis’ hair.” The jogni of Chul, apeak of the 
tJa^nri ridge, sends hail to destroy the crops if the people of the villages below fail on an 
appointed day to make a pilgrimage to the peak and sacrifice sheep. 

§ Pandit Hari Kishen Haul dissents from this view and would say : — Some of the mbdern 
Jogis claim supernatural prowess, acquired by practising austerities or by black magic*” 
The point of the observation in the text is that the practice of austerities or religious 
exercises confers, directly or indirectly, dominion over the material universe. 
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The term JogL 

lopment of tiie modern Jogi out of the ancient professors of Yoga is as 
fascinating a“s it is obscure, but it would be entirely beyond the scope 
of this article, the object of which is to give a matter-of-fact account 
of the actual beliefs and customs of the latter-day Jogi. 

The term Jogi may be said to include two very distinct classes of 
persons. First are the Jogis proper, a regular religious order of 
Hindus, which includes both the Aughar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi 
ascetics who are followers of Gorakh Nath and priests and worshippers 
of Shiva.*^ These men are fully as respectable as the Bair^gis, Gcsd^ins, 
and other religious orders. They are all Hindus, but the gharishti or 
secular Jogi, even if a Hindu, appears to be commonly called Rawal 
and makes a living by begging, telling fortunes, singing and the like.t 
Another synonym for the Hindu Jogi is Nath. The second class is that 
miscellaneous assortment of low-caste fagirs and fortune-tellers, both 
Hindu and Musalm^n but chiefly Musalmln, who are commonly known 
as Jogis. Every rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell 
fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself, and is called by 
others, a Jogi, These men include all the Musalm^ns, and- probably 
a part of the Hindus of the eastern districts, who style themselves Jogis, 
They are a thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country 
beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and physic in a small 
way, writing charms, telling fortunes, and practising exorcism and 
divination ; or, settling in the villages, eke out their earnings from 
these occupations by the offerings made at the local shrines of the 
malevolent godlings or of the Sayads and other Musalm^n saints ; for 
the Jogi is so impure that he will eat tho offerings made at any shrine. 
These people, or at least the Musalman section of them, are called in 
the centre of the Punjab R^wals, or sometimes Jogi-Rdwals, from the 
Arabic rammdl, a diviner, which again is derived from ramal, ^^sand/^ 
with which the Arab magicians divine. J The Jogi-R^wals of Kdrthiawar 
are said to be exercisers of evil spirits, and to worship a deity ^ called 
Kori^l. In Si61kot the Jogis pretend to avert storms from the ripening 
crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or a knife into a mound, 
sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. Mr. Benton wrote: — 

The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani fiction. He there 
appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, who enjoys 
the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric fashion 
under the cloak of religion without being called in question.^’ The 
Jogis used to be at deadly feud with the Saniasis and 500 of the former 
were once defeated by two or three hundred Saniasls. Akbar wit- 
nessed the fight and sent soldiers smeared with ashes to assist the 
Saniasls who at length defeated the Jogis,§ 


* It might be more correct to say Bhairava, not Shiva. « t — 
t This was Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s view, butthe Ghanshti or Grihasti Jogi is now accurately 
described as distinct from the Jogi Eawal. ^ The latter may be by origin a Jogi, but he is 
a degenerate and has now no connection with the Jogis propeny so called- ^ . 

t The derivation of RAwal from ramal appears quite ^tenable. The word xxaw&I is used 
as a title in Rainutana It means ‘lord' or ‘ruler 'and is thus merely a synonym of 
lath hut appeals to be speoiaUy afieoted by Jogis of the Nig-natbia pmith see ^r.fra, p. 390. 
f E, H. I., T, p. 318. 
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Jogi origins. 


The Jogis as a body cannot be said to have any history ; so numerous 
and indeterminate are the branches into which they have split up in the 
course of time. Regarding their origins the Jogis have a vast body of 
nebulous tradition- the debris of much primitive metaphysical specula- 
tion now hardly recognisable in its fantastic garb. 

The origin of the Jogis, 

According to the Tahqigat-‘i~Ghishtif a devotee of Shiva desired ofE- 
spxing, so the god, at Pd,rbati^s intercession, gave him some ashes from his 
dhuni or fire and told him his wife should eat them. The wife, however, 
was incredulous and did not do so, but let the ashes fall on a heap of 
cowdung. Eventually the devotee found a child where the ashes had 
been thrown, and took it to Shiva, who said it would grow up a great 
ascetic and should be given to him.* He named it G-orakh Nath, from the 
place of his birth and instructed him to find a Guru. As Shiva could find 
no one worthy, Gorakh N^th set forth to seek a teacher, and reaching 
the sea, offered there a large loaf on e, pipal leaf. This was swallowed 
by Eakho, the fish, who 12 years later restored not the loaf, but a child 
whom Shiva named Machhendra N^th and who became Gorakh Ndth’s 
Guru. Another version makes Machhendra Nath the issue of Gorakh 
N^th himself. 


Shiva then told Gorakh Nath that he must, though an ascetic, have 
children, and advised him to make disciples. Shiva also gave him duhh 
grass, saying it should be their clothing, and a stick cut from an ak tree, 
saying it should be tied to his garments, and used as a nad^ to be sounded 
thrice daily, in the morning, in the evening, and before the Guru. He 
also asked Parbati feo bore Gorakh N^th^s ears and place earthen ear- 
rings in them. This she did and also mutilated herself, dyeing a cloth 
with the blood and giving it to Gorakh Ndth to wear. Gorakh N^th 
then made twelve disciples ; — 


1. Sant Nltii. 

2. Bam Nath. 

3. Sharang or Bharang Nath. 
4f. DhamN^th, 


5. Bair^gNSth. 

6. Darya N4<th 

7. K^ik N^th. 

8. N^gN^th.t 


9. Gangai N^th. 

10. Dhajja Nath. 

11. Jalandhar Nath.f 

12. NfmNath.§ 


A tradition says that Narinjan Nirank^r, the formless Creator, 
created Gorakh Nd,th from the sweat of his breast, whence he is also 
called Ghor N4th (fr. ghor^ filth) . The Supreme then bade him create 
the universe, whereupon a creeping plant sprang from his navel, and a 
lotus blossomed on it. From this flower sprang Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva 
and ShaktJ, the last a woman who straightway dived beneath the 
waters, before earth or sky, air or fire had been created. As Barth was 
indispensable to the complete manifestation of the universe, the Supreme 
sent Vishnu down to the lower regions beneath the waters to bring 
Barth to the surface. When he reached the Patdil Lok Vishnu saw 
Shakti with a dhuni in front of her, while light rayed from her body. 

♦ An instance of a cMld being devoted to the god from birth. This legend is doubtless 
of quite recent ori^n, made up by ignorant Jogis out of fragments from the Purdnas, No 
classical authority is or could be quoted for what follows. It is pure folklore, possibly 
ancient but probably modern, 
f Jogis of the N^g-Nathia pa^ith are called Rawals. 
j Jogis of the Jalandhar-Nathia panth are called pd instead of ndth, 

§ Jogis of the Nim-Nathia panth are called Gaphain. 
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Jogi myths, 

A Voice asked who had come, and Vishnu replied that his errand was 
to bring up Earth by the Sapreme^s command. The Shakti answered 
that he could do so, provided he 6rst wed her, but Vishnu urged that 
intercourse with her was impossible, since even at a distance of 12 hos he 
found her effulgence insupportable. So he returned unsuccessful. 
Brahma likewise failed, and so at last Shiva was sent. To his reply that 
‘ Shiva had come,^ the Voice said : ^ There have been crores of Shivas, 

which Shiva art thou ? ' Shiva answered that he was the Lord of Kailas, 
and he agreed to espouse Shakti when Earth and Sky had come into 
being. Shakti then gave forth the four Vedas, and bestowed two 
handfuls of ashes with some smoke from her dhuni upon Shiva, who 
carried them up. The smoke when sent upwards became the sky, and 
the ashes when strewn upon the waters formed land. Hence the Jogis 
worship only Gorakh Nath and Shiva. By a process which reminds us 
of the myth of Hephaistos and Athene,* Gorakh Nd.th became by a fish 
the father of Machhendra N^th, who forthwith went into the wastes to 
worship. When Gorakh N^th was reproached with his incontinence he 
felt that he most seek out a guru of his own, but finding none better 
than himself, he bethought him that his own son was fitted for the 
office and exclaimed : — 

Barte hhaam, nikalte puta, 

Tun hhdTche Gorakh ahhdutd, 

^ The husband’s embraces cause sons to be born * : Thus saith the 
ascetic Gorakh.’^ 

He then sought out Machhendra Nd>th, who would have fallen at his 
feet, but Gorakh addressed him as his own guru. This is how 
Machhendra Ndth became GorakVs gfwrti as well as his son. 

The Brahmans tell quite a different tale : Bhasmasur^ a rdhshasa^ 
had long served Shiva, who in return promised him any boon he might 
claim, so he demanded that which when placed on anything would 
reduce it to ashes. Shiva thereupon gave him his bangle. Bhasmasur 
coveted P^rbati, Shiva’s wife, and he endeavoured to place the bangle 
on her husband’s head. Shiva fled, pursued by the demon, and at last 
hid in a cave on Kailas and blocked up its entrance with a stone. Bhagw^n 
now assumed P^rbati’s form and approached Bhasmasur, but when- 
ever he tried to grasp the vision it eluded his embrace, and at last 
declared that Shiva used to sing and dance before his wife. Bhasmasur 
avowed his readiness to learn and while he was dancing as. she taught 
him she bade him place his hand on his head. In it he held the 
bangle, and was burnt to ashes. Bhagwan then brought Shiva, 
who was afraid to show himself, out of the cave. Shiva’s curiosity 
was now aroused and he demanded that Bhagwan should again assume 
the form which had enchanted Bhasmasur. This was Mohni, PArbati’s 
double, but even more beauteous than she, and when her shape appeared 
Shiva by a process similar to that alluded to above became the father 
of Hanum^n, who was born of Anjani’s ear, and of Machhendra 
Ndrth. By a cow he also fathered Gorakh Nd;.th. 

Once, says another legend, the sage Bashxsht recounted the follow- 
ing story to Sri B^m Chandraji : — My mind was ill at ease, and I 


♦ A. Mommsen ; Feste der Btadt Athfn, p, 6 ; and Reseller, Ztmleon, s, v. Hephaistos. 
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Jogi myths. 

wandered Until I came to Biiidra Chal, on whioh hill I spent a long 
period in worship. One day I saw the wife of Brahma, my father, 
coming towards me. She approached and said my father was wroth 
with iSr and I resolved to go to him, so I went and found a cave 
whose mouth was blocked by a stone. Unable to move it I ci'eated a 
man by my Brahm-tej (creative power) and he removed the stone. 
I then entered the cave, wherein. I saw a world, like the oiae in which 
I lived. In it were all the gods, and I first made a reverence (pmmdm) 
to Brahma and then to all the other gods. But when I told them 
of ray errand they warned me to quit the cave at once, since the 
day of judgment was at hand because wives were dissatisfied with 
their husbands. I did as they had bidden me, but meanwhile stillness 
had prevailed everywhere, and all the earth had turned to water. 
Soon a great sound arose from the waters, and endured for a long 
while, but when it had nearly died away Shakti appeared, I 
endeavoured to approach her, but could nob even do obeisance, and 
stood like a statue before her. She then cast a ball into the 
waters, and it made a great sound. As it died away she again appear- 
ed. Thrice she did this, and the third time Vishnu appeared. 
Him she bade to wed her, but he refused and again she threw a ball 
upon the waters. Then Brahma emerged, but he too declined her 
hand, and again she oast a ball. Shiva then appeared in wrathful 
mood, and he promised to espouse her, but not yet. Though all 
these gods were free from mdydy nevertheless through it they had 
appeared, and each claimed superiority over the others. Meanwhile 
a lotus blossomed on the surface of the waters, and they agreed that 
he who should trace it to its root should be deemed the chief. 
Neither Vishnu nor Brahma succeeded in his attempt, but Shiva, 
leaving his body, transformed himself into an insect and descended 
through the stem of the lotus. But his rivals besought Shakti to 
transfigure his body, so as to puzzle him on his return, and so she 
took some dirt oH her body and of it made earrings {kundal). 
These she placed in the ears of Shiva^s form, boring holes in them, 
and thus re-animated the body. When it stood up she demanded 
fulfilment of Shiva^s promise, but his form refused to wed her, 
so in her wrath she threatened to burn it. The body, however, 
replied that her earrings had made him immortal. Subsequently the 
earrings were changed into mundras, as will be told later on. The 
Shakti then asked whose body it was, and it replied that it was 
Bhogu-rikh, whereby Jogis mean one who is immortal and has control 
over his senses. Hence Shiva is also called Bhogu-rikh. 

Meanwhile Shiva returned, having traced tbe lotus to its root. 
Bailing to find his own form he made for himself a new body* and 
in that married Shakti. The descendants of the pair were called 
Eudargan, those of Bhogu-rikh being named Jogijan. But Shiva^s 
progeny inherited his fierce temper, and eventually exterminated 
the descendants of Bhogu-rikh, who told Shiva that he, as a jogi^ 
was free from joy or sorrow and was unconcerned at the quarrel 
between their children. But Shiva replied ; * Thou art free from 

mdyd^ yet dost owe thy existence to it. Do thy work, I will not 


* ThQ Jogis, it is said, do not admit that Shiva thus created a second body. 
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A Jogi spiritual pecUgree. 

interfere/ So Bhogn-rikh began bis task under Shiva’s counsel. 
Initiated by him he became known as Ude Ndth Pdrbati and founded 
the Jogi panth or ‘ door/ (Bashisht’s tale would seem to end here). 

The following is a table of his spiritual descendants : — 

Shakti. 

Shiva Ji. 

Ude Nath Parbati, 

the second of the 9 Naths and founder of the panth of the Jogis. 


Rudargan. 

Jalandhar. 


Machhendar Nath. 


JalandharL 


Gorakh Nath. 


I 


1 


Pangal or 
Arjan N^nga. 


Nim Nath 
Sirtora. 




r 


Piras Nath Bhartari 
Puj. Nath 


Kai^pa. 


Sidh Shangari. 


Kapal Muni. Kharkai. Bhuskai. 


Shakar 

Nath. 


Ajai Gangaljrath. 


I 

Handi Pharang. 


Sat^N^th. 
I 

Dharm 

N^h. 


Santokh 

Ndth. 

Eam^Nath. 


Lacihman 

Nath. 


,X X 

After his initiation by Shiva Ude Nath made Eudargan a jogi 
and he by his spiritual power, initiated an evil spirit {dait) named 
T^i«^Iv,nr brinmnff him to the right way. He,m turn, made two 
disciples ^MaclSendra N4th and Jallandaripd,. The latter founded 

the panth; while Machhendra Nd,th made Gorath Nd,^ his 

SliiplI^ And here we must tell the story of Maohhendra iSdths 
birth. 

In the Satyug lived a Rdja. Udho-dhar, who was excee^ngly pious. 
On his dea4 his body was burnt, but his navel did «ot burn and the 
Un nis aeaL ^ ^ river, where a fish devoured 

iTand^gave birth to Maohhendra N6tht— from machhi, ‘ fish.’ By 
It ana gave previous life he became a saint. Oorakh 

S^rrwasW of duS andean Maohhendra Ndth found him he 
discinle and then left him to continue his wanderings. 

At length MachhendL Ndth reached San gal dip where he be^^e a 
At lenguu ^ A entered his body. He begat two 

so°ns" fS’ mth an d Nlm Ndth. Raja Gopi Chaud§ of Ujiain wa s 
• Lit. Noble lord {n&fh) of the mountain (.pdriati). 

t Matsyendra. wnT<l<s be relapsed and abandoned the spiritual life. This 

X Orihisht ashram. variant of the legend -.—After making Gorakh Hs 

appears more clearly m the foUowmg ^^^^ S^galdlp— and there he found the 

disciple Machhendra went oS to Km ^ c^se themselves husbands. When 

country governed by two Earns, who mthma^o^ 

Maohhendra arrived he too fell into the^^^ entering the kingdom to effect his 

him and posted watehmen to prev^t any men^ante^^ desSibed later. 

rescue. Gopj Ohand, ^owey», su^efe g™ Bhartari, and his mother tries to make 
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taught yog by his mother, and desiring to become eb jogi sought out 
Jallandaripa, who taught him a certain maxim [sTiabd), Unable to 
understand this, he consulted his minister who falsely told him that 
its teaching was contrary to the Vedas and true religion, fearing that 
if he disclosed its real import, the Rd,]‘a would abandon his kingdom 
and retire from the world. Hearing this false interpretation Gopi 
Ohand had Jallandaripa cast into a well, into ^hich he ordered horse- 
dung to be thrown daily. There he remained, until Gorakh Ndth, 
resolved on his rescue, reached Ujjain. The seat of Jallandarip^ at 
Ujjain was then occupied by Kanipa, the mahant. Gorakh Ndth chose 
a lonely spot for his bathing- place and thither, according to Jogi 
usage, food was sent him from the kitchen of the monastery by the 
hands of a man who was not himself a Jogi. When this messenger, 
bearing food for one, reached Gorakh N^bh he found two persons; 
when he took food for two, he found four, and so on. Hearing this 
Kanipa guessed it must be Gorakh, so he sent him a taunting message, 
saying : ' Thy guru is but a worldling, and thou canst not free him.' 

But Gorakh retorted that Kanipa ought to be ashamed to let his guru 
remain so buried in the well. Upon this Kanipa, with the Raja's 
leave, began to clear the well, but Gorakh declared that the horse- 
dung should ever increase, and left for Sangaldip.'^ 

On arriving there, however, he found that the R^ja had posted men 
to turn hack any jogi trying to enter his kingdom, so he turned 
himself into a fly, and thus succeeded in entering the Rdjd's court. 
There he caused all the instruments and the very walls to chant, 
^ Awake, Maohhendra, Gorakh Nd^th has come/ The RajA bade him 
show himself, and he appeared before him among the musicians. 

(There is clearly a gap in the recorded legend here.t It continues : — •) 
The Raja's queen died, and, after her death, Gorakh asked Machhendra 
to come away with him. On the way, after a repulsive incident, 
Gorakh killed Machhendra’s two sons and placed their skins on a 
tree. When Maohhendra asked where the boys were, Gorakh 
showed him their skins, and then to comfort him restored them to life. 
Further on their road they were sent to beg in a village, where a man 
bade them dra.g away a dead calf, before he would give them alms. 
They did so and in return he gave them food, but when they reached 
Machhendra and Gorakh again they found it had turned to blood and 
worms. So Machhendra cursed the village^ and when the people 


* K^mrup in the variant. On the road he meets a troupe of actors (rdsdhdris) on their 
way to Kamr.-up, and is engaged by them as a servant. Bidden to carry all their stage 
propel ties he hears the v^hole burden by his spiritual power. On their arrival the 
rdsrfTidris perform before Machhendra hnt not one of them was able to play on the tabla, 
as Gorakh held it spell-hound, and they had to get him to play it. As soon as it began to 
play, it rang * Awake ! Machhendra ! ’ Rasdharis are found in Lahore and Amritsar and 
the adjoining Districts ^ They are said to he called ‘bhagats, like worshippers of the Devi, 

1" *^be variant too is silent on this episode. It makes the two Hanfs transform them- 
selves into kites and pursued them for a while, oft compelling them to stop, hut at last they 
escaped from Kamnip. As soon as they had got out of the country they halted by a well, 
into which Gorakh threw four gold bricks and as many gold coins, which Machhendra had 
brought from Xamrup, and this so enraged the latter that he refused to go further. So 
Gorakh turned the water into gold, but Machhendra thinking this would cause disputes 
among the worldly, begged him to block up the well, Goralch then turned the gold into 
crystal, the first ever created, 

:J; A particular rite. 
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asted him to visit them he promised to do so in the Kaljng (Iron 
Age).* P^ras Nath and Nxm N^th then separated, and each founded 
a new panth^ the Piij and the Sartora, with which other have no 
concern. Gorakh and Machhendra now reached TJjjain, and found Jal- 
landaripd still buried in the well. With Kanipa they i*escued him, 
turning all the horse-dung into locusts which flew away, and, when only 
a little was left, forming a human body with a blanket and infusing life 
into it : this man they bade bring the Njith out of the dung.t The man 
asked him to come out and give him bread, but the Bawdi (saint 
Jallandaripa) asked who he was. He replied ‘ Gopi Chand,^ and the 
saint thereupon burnt him to ashes seven times. Bat at the eighth 
time Gorakh asked Raja Gopi Chand to go himself to the saint. 
Jallandaripa then consented to come out, and declared that since he 
had not been consumed by fire^ he should become immortal, and this 
is why Gopi Chand never dies, j; He was also made a Jogi by Kanipa, 
with the saint^s permission, and assumed the name of Sidh Sanskaripa, 
one of the 84 sidhs. The Jogis of this panth are called spddhdj as 
they keep snakes. They are generally found in Bengal. One of them 
initiated Ismail, a Muhammadan into the panth^ and he founded a new 
panth like that of Sidh San8karip4«§ 

Gorakh and Machhendra now left Ujjain and came towards the 
Jhelum. There they took up their abode on the h'.ll of Tilla. Here 
they initiated the following as Jogis : — (i) Kapal Muniji, who in turn 
had two chelae^ one Ajai-p^l, who founded the Kapaldni panth ; the 
other Ganga Ndth who established the panth called after his own 
namell ; {ii) Kharkai and Bhuskai, each of whom founded a panth ; 
{Hi) Shakar N4th. The last named in his wanderings reached a land 
where a Mlechh (low caste) R4j4 bore sway. By him the Jogi was 
seized and promised his liberty only if he would cause it to rain 
sugar, otherwise he would be put to the torture. But he induced the 
R4j4 to promise to become his servant if he performed this miracle. 
He succeeded, and then seizing the Rajd* § buried him in the ground. 
Twelve years later he returned, and found the Rdij4 a skeleton, but he 
restored him to life and made him his disciple and cook. Nevertheless 
the Rd.]4’s disposition was unchanged, and one day he took out some 
of the pulse he was cooking and tasted it.^ Bhairon chanced that 
day to appear in person,** but he refused the proffered food and the 


* In tbe variant this episode is different : Gorakh goes with the boys to beg alms at a 
bdnias (merchant's) house, and they are made to take away the calf. When^ Gorakh 

sees their food transformed he catches them by the hand, takes them to the s house 

and there murders them. Thereupon aU the Banlas complain that he has polluted their 
jag (sacrifice) by this murder, and he retorts that they had polluted his chelas^ but he agrees 
to restore them to life if the banias will henceforth worship him and no other, 
They assented, and this is why Gorakh left Paras Nath, one of the two boys, with the 
Banias, among whom the Jains deem him an incarnation of God. • rt 

t In the variant Gorakh makes seven bundles of grass, each of which says : I am Gopi 

Chand," in reply to Jalandhar N^th, and is burnt to ashes at his command. 

J In the variant the slabs of the well were turned into kites, and the horse-dung into 

locusts and so they were created. j • etc 

§ So (jopi Chand ^so founded a panth ^ that called after his second name, Sidh 

Sanskaripa. See also in/ra p. 407. , , , , * 1 . 

11 A Jo^ of this panth in turn founded the Kajan or Kayaiyiatln panth, found in the 
ancient town of Bhera on the Jhelum. This must be the Kaya-Nathi pantm 
JT According to the doctrine of the panth the fooid thus became leavings 
when food is cooked, JogCs first offer it to BhaijsDU. 
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villainy was detected. As a punisTiment a hdndi or earthen 
pot was hung round his neck and he was condemned to wander the 
livelong day getting his food out of the pot. His punishment lasted 
four years, and he was then pardoned, but his disciples were called 
H^ndi-pharang and the pa'tvth still bears that name : {iv) Another 
initiate was Sant Ndith, whose disciple Dharm IST^th founded the 
Dharni-n^thi pan which now has its head gaddi on the Godd.wari, 
having replaced the Ramke panth there : (r) The next initiate, 

San tokh Nath, made oneEd-m Ndth his chela^ and he founded the 
Edm-ke panih which, replaced on the Godawari by the Dharm-ndthi, 
now has its chief gaddi at Delhi: {vi) Lachhman Ndth succeeded 
Gorakh at Tilla, and his panth is styled Darbdri Tilla Bdl Gondai. 
Subsequently was born a Jogi who founded a panth called the Sunehri 
Tilla, a famous order : {vii) Arjan Ndnga, whose seat is near 
Jwdldmukhi, founded the Man Manthi panth ^ or ecstatics, now settled 
at B >har, If ^faqir goes to the mahant of this panth be is given 
a hoe and some cord and told to go and cub grass. A long time ago 
one Sant Nath mahatma of the Dharm-nathxs went to this mahant 
and was bidden to cut grass like any one else. So he asked whether 
he was to cut the grass fx’oni below or from above. He was told by 
a mahdtini that he should so cut it that it would grow again. 
Accordingly ever since then when a chela is initiated into this ecstatic 
panth a guru dies. Sant Ndithjf’s panth is called the B^w^ji kd- panth* 
He had many chelas, of whom two deserve mention. These were 
Eanbudh and Mahniddit^. Once as the B^w^ wandered north his 
camels were stolen and when he told the people of that part that he 
^vas their or spiritual guide, they replied that he must eat with 
them. When the meal was ready he bade these two disciples eat with 
the people, promising them immortality, but forbidding them to found 
any more new panihs. So they did not do so, and are called Nd,ngd)S, 
and to this day two persons always remain in attendance at their 
tombs. 

One account says that Sharang or Shring Nath, who attained to the 
zenith of spiritual power after Gorakh N^th^s death, introduced new 
rules of his own and bade his followers bore their ears and wear the 
mundra oi wood. After his death the following sects or orders were 
formed — (1) the Giri Nath, who marry and indulge in such luxuries as 
drinking, {2; the Porinama, some of whom are secular and eat 
meat, (6) the Sanidsis, (4) the militant N4ng«s, (5) the Ajaip41 
whose founder was ruler of A j mere and a profound believer in the ear- 
pierced Jogis. His followers are said to have once ruled India. (6) 
the Gw41i-basda, (7) the Ismdil Jogis— one follower of Ismail was 
Nona Ohamdri, a famous professor of the black art; (8) Agam N4th, 
(9) Nim Nath, and (10) Jalandhar N4th. 

The mythology of Qorahh^ 

The nine Naths and the 84 Sidhs always follow Gorakh in his 
wanderings, and the route can be traced by the small trees bearing 
sugarcandy which spring up wherever they go. It is related in the 
Bhagvat that E4j4 Sambbti Manu once ruled in Oudh over the whole 
worli When the four mid-born sons of Br4hma refused to beget off- 
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spring, Braliiiia wept and a tear fell to the eartB, wlieiice sprang 
Satnblxu. His descendants were — 

Sambh-'o. Manu (Swayambhuva, the self-existent). 


r 

Uthan Pad, 
DhraTa, the ascetic. 


-I 

Piya Barat. 

Agnidhar, 

mhhi. 

Kakh Bhideo or Rikhava (Rishabha).* 
1 


Bharat and 09 others. 

Bharat with eight of his brothers ruled the 9 divisions {khandds) of 
the world : 81 became ascetics and Brahmans, and 9 became the Naths 
or perfected Jogis, whose names are given below. 

The Naths are always said to be nine in number, in contradistinction 
to the panths which are, ideally, twelve. Their names and titles are 
variously given : — 


Atmgkar Adi-nath (Lord of Lords), 
Shiva. , , 

Shoi-nith (Lord of the Arrow-shaft) : 
variously said to be Krishna or Ram 
Ohsndra. . ^ ^ 

Santokh-nath (Lord of Gratification). 
Achalachambu-nath (Lord of wondrous 
Immoveability) : variously said to be 
Hsnuman. or Lakshmana, 

9. 


7. 

8 . 


Gajbali Gajkanth-nath (Lord of the 
Eleplant’s Strength and Neck) : Ganesa 
Gaja-kama, elephant* eared, in Sanskiit 
Praj-nath, or XJdai-nath (Lord of the 
People): said to be Parvatf. 

!Mayariapi Machhendra-nath (the won- 
drous Form) : grurtl of Gorakh. 
Gathepinde Bichayakari or Narantbar: 
Shambnjaiti Guru Gorakh-ndth. 


an or jjajcsnmana. vr — t + 

Gyansarupe (or Purakh) Siddh Chauranjive-nath, or Puran Ihagat,’^ 

Gorfikh plays a leading part in -tke legend of Gaga, and naturally 
therefore Jogis, both Hindu and Muhammadan, take offerings made 
to him, giving hut a small share to the Chuhras j and aho carry his 
flag, chhari, of peacock’s feathers, from house to house m Bhddon.J 

The Sidlis, more correctly Siddhs, are properly spe^mg saints of 
exceptional purity of life who have attained to a semi-divine existence, 
but who in the eyes of the vulgar are perhaps httle more than demons 
Tbo obtained poJer from Gorakh. They are especially worshipped m 
the low hill8,§ e.o. in Ambdla and Hoshiarpur, in the form of stones, etc., 
and under v^ious names. The distinctive emblem of their cult appears 
to be the svngi, a cylindrical ornament worn on a thread 
neck GMziiUs is a Siddb of some repute near Una : Ch^nu is said to 

We be?n a Chamdr, and people of that caste 

^ +n bis memory. Another Siddh is the jatnera^ or 

sing on cert ^ worshipped in the low hills and throughout the 


* The Jain, ^ ' 

■f See P. N. Q., H, § 279. 

i LfAapfropriate tract if wa regard' Shiva as the great MU god and the Siddhs as 

emanations from him through Gorakh, 
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worship him. His shrine usually takes the form of a miad-pillar under 
a tree or hy a pond^ and images of him are worn in silver plates as 
charms. His samadJi at Khot i^ in charge of the Ai-panth Jogis. 

The mundra . — How the hmidal was turned into a mundra is 
explained in the following story : — When Bhartain was made a Jogi 
he was put to a severe test. Jallandaripd, was his guru, but he was 
also a sddiq or pupil of Gorakh, and his chief companions were of 
the KapMni panth^ whence he was known as Bhartari Kapl^ni and 
reckoned one of the 84 sidhs. One day he said to Jallandarip^: 

Thou hast put me to a severe test, but henceforth the faqirs of this 
panth will be mostly men of the world for they will mingle with such 
men.^^ Gorakh said that he would be the more pleased with them, and 
Bhartari asked for some mark to be given them to distinguish them 
from worldly people. Accordingly a hole three inches wide was made 
in the Jogi’s ears, and clay mundras were inserted in them. Sub- 
sequently the mundras were made of wood, then of crystal gilt, then 
of ivory. By wearing the mundras, a Jogi becomes immortal, as 
Bhogu-rikh had told Shakti. When this practice was permitted, two 
sidhs Kharkai and Bhuskai began to bore each Jogi's ears, with 
Gorakh^s assent. The latter with these two sidhs and several other 
Jogis settled at a place on the road to HingMj in Balochistd,n, a place 
which every Jogi of this panth must visit if he wishes to be considered 
a perfect sddhu and attain yoga. Since then it has been usual to bore 
a Jogi’s ears, but once when the two sidhs tried to bore the ears of a 
Jogi who had visited that place they found that they healed as fast 
as they bored holes in them, so they gave up the attempt, and Gorakh 
exclaimed that the pilgrim was ^ Aughar,’ Thenceforth Anghars 
do not have their ears bored and form a body distinct from the other 
Jogis. 

Jogi Nature-worship. 

The Jogis claim, inter alia, power to transmute any metal into gold 
or silver. In the time of Altamsh, says one legend, a Jogi named 
Dfna Nath begged a boy sitting in a shop with a heap of copper coin to 
give him a few pieces. The boy said the money was not his, but his 
father’s, and he gave the Jogi food. The Jogi prayed to Vishnu for 
power to reward the boy. Then he melted down the copper and 
turned the mass into gold by means of charms and a powder. Altamsh 
heard of the occurrence and witnessed the Jogi’s powers, but the latter 
declined to accept any of the gold he had made, so it was sent to the 
mint and coined, with his name as well as that of Altamsh upon it. 
Jogis allege that these ^ Dinan^thi ^ gold mohars are still to be found. 

Similarly the Jogis claim power over hailstorms, and in Sialkot the 
rathhonia^ is a Jogi who can check a hailstorm or divert it into 
waste land. 

The connection between Jogis and suake-worship is naturally a 
close one. In some places Jogis are said to eat snakes— a kind of 
ritualistic cannibalism — and the snake is often styled jogi, just as the 
parrot is designated ^ pan4it*\ 

*Fr,rath, ‘hail,’ andboTio, ‘ oUe who imprisons 6t cketjks.’ * This practice is alluded 
to in Piinsep’s Sidlkot Setflemcrit Bep,, p. 37. 
t P. N. Q., n, § 845. 
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Jogi rites. 

The oidte o( the 

The Jogfs hold eyerything made of earthy Sdna, mUtikl 

the earthen pitcher, the earthen 

pillow and the earthen woof/ 

The Jogi Jaoieo. 

The Jogfs gei^erally wear ayaweo of bkc^wool,jvhioh is 

certain members of the order, woven of 8 threads on a 

It is 9 cubits long ^^<30 of o strands each^^ English braid neck- 
bobbin, and plaited into a bobbin-threa > thread of 2 separate 

laoe.t Round the waist Jogis wear too-ether with a loop at 

bobbin-threads of 8 strands each, twisted together, with a p 

one end and a button at the other. 

The Kanphatta should Q^p^te^one,^otti ends of which are 

concentric circles within a third incomplete one, uoi. 

finished off by a circular bend in the aim.? i v. 

The rud/rahsha^ with two facets is ^ olt’ ^ith facets il 

worn by the Jogi who jg highly prized, being sacred to 

devoted to Hanumdn ; and one with 11 J' F 

Gauri Shankar and worn by celibate g 

The Jogt ^ After death the corpse is 

A dying Jogi is made to sit cry s- gs d^^ ^^^ 

washed by the deceased s then made, if means pernnt, 

and ashes smeared over it. A ^ . blanket and carried by two 

but a poor Jogi is J^pJ^^thrown into a river. A wealthy Jori 

men on two poles, and the body , . „haned like a palanquin, and 

is, however, placed OD =. wooaentofeAjg 

upon this flowers are oast. J- -nlayins music. The grave 

sawdri and is headed by horses an that in Muhammadan graves, 

is made deep, with a spacious mone , ^ facing the north^f. The 

and the body placed in it ^ith a gourd fnll of water on 

Jogi’s hairdgan is placed before „ Mahadeo, a loaf of wheaten 

his right, „tter ol rice sna 

flonr.hhi two esrthen Pl”*? ! “? f'^Ltea^o hi. hesd. Then a mpnnd 
milk. , An earthen potsherd is al so placed o 

^ the chela gets a flower or plant-name for life; 

* At P. N. Q., ir, 562, it is noted mat me cn s 

but animal-names appear to be also ® • /Rhinoceros it should be), and to thw ®* 

t To the ianeo is attached a circlet of horn (rtooc^o ^ . p_ jg_ q.^ 

taohed the «d<i or whistle, which mates a noibe 
II, 126 . 

I BeSs^a^ ^the seed of the east^^’s^isis ^st or ““th-eas^ 

II But Jogis are said to bury mms were originally mendicants, but 

P. N. Q.; 117127. In the Simla h^ every corpse get 4 annas m 

become householders. They iurn the or cotton cl^h._ They 

together with a plate of t>rass or ^ ^ g^g-tliey take oSeringi made at d th, 

grain at each harvest. They axe coMid^ed^^^ ^ 
and the Kanets a»d higher castes wiU not drmt miox 
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is raised over the ^rave,* and all tbe Jo^is wash their hands with water 
supplied by the deceased’s disciples. They then bathe and the dis- 
ciples give them sweets. On the third day they are also fed (churma 
alone being given if the disciples are poor). Later on the shrddh is. 
if possible, performed thus : — Jogis are invited and keep a vigil all 
night. About a pahr before dawn they are fed with fisb^ or pakauras 
(vegetables coated with haisan or paste of powdered gram fried in 
mustard oil), or khir^ L e. rice boiled in milk, gram and ghungnidn, or 
pildOy or rice, winey flesh, fruit, etc. Seven thrones or gaddis are now 
erected to : \i) the Pir, {ii) J ognfs, {Hi) Sakhya or witness, {iv) Bir, 
(v) the Bhand^ri of Guru Gorakh Nd.th, (vi) Guru Gorakh Ndth, and 
(vii) to Neka. Mantras are then repeated, and clothes ; gold, silver and 
copper : a cow and earth given away in charity. The wake is now 
attended only by Jogis but formerly men of all classes, even Muham- 
madans, used to take part in it. Lastly, after all these ceremonies, a 
council (pindhdra) of Jogfs is held, and one of the deceased’s disciples 
is elected Guru or Bir Mahant, three kinds of food, puriy kachauri and 
pildo being distributed. The deceased’s clothes and the coflSn are 
given to the kotwdlsy or bankiaSy or else to Jangam/agtr^. As the Jogi 
is not burnt his bones cannot be sent to the Ganges, so his nails are 
removed and taken to Hardw^r, The saniddh of a Jogi may be of 
earth or brick, and belpattar (leaves) are strewn over it. On itJ a lamp 
is also kept burning for 10 days, flowers and water being placed near 
it and a conch being blown. Rice balls are given in the name of the 
deceased for 10 days as among other Hindus. On the 10th day clothes 
are washed and on the 18th kirya karam cevemony is performed. The 
ceremonies are the same as among Hindus. 

The following story is told to account for the fact that Jogis bury 
their dead : In Gorakh’s time there arose a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, the latter saying they were masfers 
of the earth and of all the living and the dead. Gorakh sat on the 
ground, placing all his food, etc., by his side, and bade the earth yield 
to him, if he too bad a share in it. It opened and Gorakh sank into it 
and so Jogis usually bury their dead. * 

Initiation* 

In theory any Hindu can become a Jogi, but in practice only those of 
tbe twice-born castes are admitted into the order. In theory caste is 
abandoned upon entering it, and as marriage is, in theory, forbidden, 
no question as to caste can arise in connection with it. But as mar- 
nage is in practice tolerated tbe original caste is preserved in practice 
for matrimonial purposes, though in theory all Jogis are caste-less, 
t urther, there is a tendency to avoid marriage in the same panth, 
®11 members of a panth are in theory spiritually akin. 
Within the order there is in theory equality and no restrictions are 

smoking together, but even a Hindu 
o± high caste who joins the panth of Jalandhar Ndth is excluded by 
other panths. Moreover, tbe theoretical equality does not extend to 
women, as tbe Jogi does not allow his women-folk to eat with him. 
W omen of every panth may, however, eat together. 

* Over the grave an earthen potsherd is also placed on a three-legged stogj. 
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A would-be disciple is dissuaded from becoming a Jogi, the hardships 
of the life being impressed upon him. If he persists he is made to fast 
for two or three days. After this, a knife is driven into the earth and 
the novice is made to swear by it — 

not to engage in trade ; 

not to take employment ; 

not to keep dangerous weapons ; 

{iv) not to become angry when abused ; and 
(v) not to marry. 

He is also required to protect his ears, for a Jogi whose ears were 
cut used to be buried alive, but is now only excommunicated. After 
this probation his ears are bored by a guru, or an adept, who is entitled 
to Re. 1-4 as an offering which may or may not be accepted* 

Up to a certain point the Jogi initiatory rites resen^ble those of the 
Sanidsis. The choti of the novice is removed by the guru : the janeo 
is also removed : and he is given saffron -coloured clothes to wear. Of 
these the hafni is worn compulsorily. The guru-mantar is then com- 
municated, secretly. After this the Jogis of ^ a certain sect ^ pierce the 
c/ieZa ’5 ears, and insert the XimtiaZ or earring, and the chela^ hitherto 
an augTicbTy^ now becomes a ndth, certain set phrases (not mantras) 
being recited . According to Maoauliffe Jogis smear ashes on their naked 
bodies as clothing or a protection against the elementSjt but the ashes 
appear to symbolize their death to the world, like the Zcq/m. 

We may thus safely distinguish three stages in a Jogi^s initiation. 
At first he is a chela (pupil or candidate), then an aughar or novic©,t 
«nd finally 3 , darshani, vulg. hanphatta,§ (or ^split-eared^). An 
Aughar is not entitled to all the privileges of the sect, e. at a feast he 
only receives half the portion of a Kanphatta. A Jogi who is fully 
initiated certainly loses all rights of inheritance in his natural family, 
but it is doubtful whether an Aughay would do so. It is also not clear 
whether initiation involves the loss of property already vested in the 
initiate, but presumably it would do so. 


* According to this account aughar simply means ‘ novice.’ Nath is a title acquired^ by 
tlie fully initilte. An account of the Jogis of Ratn Nath says that the cpdidate is given 
a razor and scissors seven times by his guru who deters him entering tite Jogi order, 
but if he perseveres the guru cuts off a tuft of his hair and ho is then shaved by a 
barber. Then he is made to bath© and besmeared with ashes a kajni or shrouc^ a ItngoH 
and a cap being given to him. The ashes and hafni clearly signify his death to the world. 
After six months’ probation his ears are pierced and earthen rings inserted in them 

Jftis indeed ’said ^hat an aughar can become som^^^^ts 

Suthrishshi, etc., etc , as weU as a Jogi or a Ja^gam. On the ^nd some a^mts 

represent the Au^TS as a distinct order, foUowers of Kanipa Nith and Mandlmr Nath^ 
while the Kanphattas are followers of Gorakh and Machhendra (m ot^r word^ ^ 
perfect Jogis): or again they are connected with two schools of the Pat^ali pMosophy . 
while a third account splits up the Jogis into Shiv WOTshi^ers and^rpent WOTshxpper^ 

§ Jogis themselves do not nse the word Kanphatta. It is a po]^uto term. So ^ m 
common parlance Jogis are distinguished by various mines aMor^ to their drMs or 
the penances they observe, and so on. Such are the 6astar<i7^r» who 
and live in temples (among the Saniasis this term means secidar >: 

who live on milk ; the jatddhdri who we^ The aia ‘ destitute * 

perpetual silence; and the hhar tapesari, who stand m contemplaaon The o<it, to&tute 

or liberated from worldly restraints does not appear to be a sect of the Jo^s, as Maoanl^ 
says(S»fchBeZiff.-o».I,p 162i,buta popular term for any mendic^t: see Platts, p. 18, 
It is believed that Jogis live for centuries as a result of their austenue^. 
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The derivabioa of Aoghar is obscure. The grade or order, however 
we regard it, does not appear to be connected with the Aghori or 
Ghor-panthis who are cannibal /ajirs of a singularly repulsive type.* 
The Aughars of Kir^na in Jhang are of good repute and retain large 
jagirs granted them by the Sikhs. They are distinguished by an ochre- 
coloured turban over which is twisted a black net-work of thread 
covered with gold. The mahant is styled and once elected may 
never again descend the hill. 

To these three degrees may perhaps be added a fourth, that of 
mahatma^ a dignity hardly alluded to in the accounts rendered of the 
sect. A Jogi who attains to great spiritual eminence is exempt from 
wearing mundras, the janeo, and so on. 

After initiation a Jo gi may apparently select the function which he 
is to fulfil. Thus he may become a militant member of the sect, vowed 
to celibacy and styled Nanga, Nd.ga, N^di, Nihang, Kanphara or 
K^nphatta. 

Or he may relapse and, breaking his vow of celibacy, become a 
secular Jogi, designated Bindi-Ndgi, Sanyogi (Samayogi), Gharbd,ri or 
Grihisti. 

Lastly, the initiate Jogi may join one of the various pantTis or 
orders. These panths are in theory limited to twelve in number, but 
in reality they number many more than twelve. 

The divisions and offshoots of the Jogis, 

The grouping of the Jogis is exceedingly complex and appears to 
vary in different parts of these Provinces. 

Thus in Kd<ngra the Hindu Jogis are classed as ^ AndarM ’ or Inner 
and ^ Bdhirla^ or Outer Jogis ; and the former are further divided into 
Darshanis and Aughars. t 

'rhe distinctions between these Inner and Outer groups are not 
specified, but they have different observances and their origin is thus 
accounted for : — Once when Gorakh gave two goats to Machhendra’s 
sons he bade them slaughter the animals at a place where none could 
see them. One boy killed his goat : but the other came back with his 
alive, and said that he had found no such spot, since if no man were 
present the birds would witness the slaughter, or, if there were no birds, 
the sun or moon. Gorakh seated the latter boy by his side and he was 
called AndarM, while the other was expelled and dubbed B^hirl^. 
Both groups observe the usual Hindu social customs, except at death, 
the only difference being that the B^hirl^ only give Brahmans food and 
do nt/t feast them, and at funerals they blow a ndd instead of the 
conch, which is used by the Andarlas. 


* F. N. Q., I, 4*1, 136, 3/5, 473. There is no sufficient evidence to connect Aughar with 
‘ ogre,' A-ghori = un-terrihle, Monier-Williams, SansJc, Dicty., s, v. According to Platts 
(p .106) aughar means awkward, ungainly, uncouth. 

t The Darshanis^ have four sub-groups: Khokhar, Sonkhla, Jageru and ISTatti; while 
the Aughar have six : Bhamharia, Biria, A wan, Jiwan, Kalia, Bharsi and Saroe. It does 
not appear whether these are schools or sections. 

The Bahirla are all Aughars and have a number of sub-groups : Raipur Maralu, Hetam, 
Baryethi, Molgu, Tandialu, Ohuchhlu, Gugraon, Kehne, Tiargu, Bhamarchu, Phaleru, 
Sidhpuru, Karan and Jhak. 
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. Elsewhere the Darshanis*^ appear as a group which is distinguished 
from the Nangas^ who use flesh and spirituous liquor^ which the former 
avoid. The latter also are said to wear no olothes — as tlieirname denotes^ 
hut the Darshauis are said to be further divided into two classes, of 
which one is clothed, while the other, which smears the body with 
ashes and affects the dhuniy is not- However this may be the Darshanis 
must have their ears pierced and are thus identical with the Kanphara 
or EZanphatta Jogis. The latter are celibate and live by begging, in 
contradistinction to the Sanyogis who can marry and possess property.t 

In Jlnd the Jogis are said to be classed as (i) Bari-dargah, ' of the 
greater court/ who avoid flesh and spirits, and as (ii) Chhoti-darg^h,J 
who do not. Both groups are disciples of Mast Nath, the famous 
mahant of Bohar. Jalandhar N4th was the son of a whose wife 

remained pregnant for 12 years without giving birth to her child, and 
she was thought to be aflSicted with dropsy {jdlandhar). At last 
the vowed that, if a son were vouchsafed him, he would dedicate 

him to Gorakhn4th. Jalandhar N4th was born in response to this 
vow, and founded the panth named after him. 

Edjd Bhartari was the son of Raja Bhoj, king of Dh^ranagar. He 
had 71 ranis y of whom one, by name Piiigla, was a disciple of G*orakh,§ 
who gave her a flower saying it would remain ever fresh as long as her 
husband was alive. One day to test Pingla^s love Bhartari went 
a-hunting and sent back his blood-stained clothes and horse with the 
news that he had been killed, but the ram, seeing the flower stiU fresh 
knew that the R4j4 only doubted her love for him and in grief at his 
mistrust killed herself. When she was carried out to the burning- 
ground the Rdj4 evinced great grief, and Gorakh appeared. Breaking 
his the saint walked round it, weeping, and Bhartari asked 

him why he grieved. Gorakh answered that he could get the R^j4 
a thousaTid queens, but. never a vessel like the one he had just broken, 
and he showed him a hundred ranis as fair as Pingla, but each of them 
said : ^ Hold aloof ! Art thou mad ? No one knows how often we 
have been thy mothers or sisters or wives.^ Hearing these words 
Bhartari^s grief was moderated and he made Gorakh lam guru y but 
did not abandon his kingdom. Still when he returned to his kingdom 
the loss of Pingla troubled , him and his other queens bade him seek 
distraction in hunting. In great pomp he marched forth, and the dust 
darkened the Sun, On the banks of the Samru he saw a herd of deer, 
70 hinds with a single stag. He failed to kill the stag, and one of the 
hinds besought him to kill one of them instead, since the stag was as 
dear to them as he was to his queens, but the Rdj4 said he, a Kshatriya, 
could not kill a hind. So the hind who had spoken bade the stag meet 
the Rajahs arrow, and as he fell he said : ‘ Give my feet to the thief 


* e. g. in Amhala. Varshan is said to = mu7id7'a : it is ordinarily made of clay or glass, 
but wealthy gurHs wear darshanis of gold. 

t So at least runs one version from Ambala. . , ^ ^ • xt. • ^ a-u 

1 But in Dera GMzi Khan we find Bari-darg^h given as equivalent to Ai-pantm, and the 
Clinoti-dargab described as the foundation of a Cham^r disciple of Pir Mast Nath, who 

bestowed the title on him in reward for his faithful service. 

§ Bhartari, it is said, had steadfastly refused to become a disciple of Jalandhal Nath 
though repeatedly urged to do so by Gorakh himself- . , . ^ . 

[] Chipiy a Mud of vessel made of cocoanut and generally carried by fagirs* 
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tbat Ho Diay escape witJi his life j my horns to a Jogi that he may use 
them as his ndd ; my skin to an ascetic that be may worship on it ; 
my eyes to a fair woman that she may be called vvirga^naini^ ; and 
eat my flesh thyself,’ And to this day these things are used as the dying 
stag desired. 

On his return the Eaj^ was met by Gorakh who said he had killed 
one of his disciples. Bhartari retorted that if he had any spiritual 
powers he could restore the stag to life, and Gorakh, casting a little 
earth on his body, did so. Bhartari then became a Jogi and with his 
retainers accompanied Gorakh, but the latter I’efused to accept him 
as a disciple unless he brought alms from his rdnisy addressing them 
as his mothers, and practised jog for 12 years. Bhartari did as he was 
bid, and in answer to his queens’ remonstrances said : From the point 
of view of my raj ye are my queens, but from that of jog ye are my 
mothers, as the gicru has bidden me call you so.’^ Thus he became a 
perfect jogi and founded the Bhartari Baird^g panth of the Jogis. 

Upon no topic is our information so confused, contradictory and 
incomplete as it is on the subject of the various sub-orders into which 
the Jogis, as an order, are divided. The following is a list of most of 
these sub-orders in alphabetical order with a brief note on each : 

The Abha-panthi is probably identical with the Abhang N;lth of 
the Tahqiqdt i-ChishtL 

The Aghori, Ghori or Aghor-panthi is an order which smears itself 
with excrement, drinks out of a human skull and occasionally digs up 
the recently buried body of a child and eats it ; thus carrying out the 
principle that nothing is common or unclean to its extreme logical con- 
clusion. 

The Ai-panth is a well-known order, said to be ancient.t In Dera 
Ghdzi Kh^n it is called the Bari-dargdh, and one of its saints, J when 
engaged in yog^ cursed one of his disciples for standing before him with 
only a langoti on and bade him remain ndga or naked for ever. So 
to this day his descendants are called N^gas. Another account says 
that this and the Haith-panthi order were founded by Gorakh Nd»th. 

The chief dsan of the Ai-panth is at Bohar in the Rohtak district. 
It is said to have been founded by a famous guru, named Narm4i-ji§ 
who was born only a few generations after Gorakh’s time at Khot, now 
in the Jind State. In veneration for him all the succeeding gurus 
adopted the termination Ai in lieu of Ndth, and this is still done at 
Khot but not at Bohar. Five generations after Narmdi, Mast 
Nath or Mastili-ji became pw-M at Bohar in Sam bat 1788, and after 
him the affix: Nd.th was resumed there, though the dsan is still held 
by the Ai-panth. Mast Nath died in Sambat 1804, and a fair is held 
here on Ph^gan stcdi 9th, the anniversary of his death. Tbe dsaii 
contains no idols. Hindus of all castes are employed but those of the 
menial castes are termed Chamarw^,]] but other initiates lose their 
caste, and become merged in the order. At noon hhog or sacramental 

* With eyes lake a deer — one of the chief points in Indian beauty, 
t It is mentioned in the Dabistan : 11, p. 128^ 
tPfr Mast Nath, apparently. 

§ From 7iar7n, gentle. The meaning of di is unknown or is at any rate not disclosed 
11 They also appear to be called Sirbhangi. 
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food is offet’ed to all the sarnddhs (of Baba Mast N^th and other lights 
of file order) ; and then the bhan^dr or refectory is opened and food 
distributed freely to «11, no matter what their caste. A lamp, fed 
with ghij is kept burning in each sainddh. In a dharmsdla near 
Bohar is a Sanskrit inscription of Sambat 1333. The Bairag or 
Bhartari Baird,g order was founded by Bliartai% and ranks after 

the Sat-N^th.* But in the west of these Provinces the Bairag^s founda- 
tion is ascribed to Prem Nd,th of Mochh in Miiinwali, the head-quarters 
of the order being at Midni in Shdhpur. Like the Darya-nd-thi this 
order is an offshoot of that founded by Pir Hatn Nd.th of Peshawar. 
It has also representatives at K^ld.bd.gh and Isakhel. 

The Bhartari Bairdg Jogis found in the Bawal nizdmat of Nd^bha 
are secular and belong to the Punia (Jat) got^ which they retain. Their 
forebear Mai Nath was as a child driven from his home in Delhi 
district by famine, and the Muhammadan Meos of Solasbari in 
Bawal brought him up. When the Jd.ts seized the village he lived 
by begging and became a jog% so the Jats made him marry a girl 
belonging to a party of juggler Jogis. Then he went to Naraiiipur 
in Jaipur territory and became a chela of Gorakh Ndch. 

The Bharang Nath of the Tahqiqdt is possibly the Hiindi-pharung. 

The Brahma k^ order appears to be the same as the Sat-ndth.. 

The Dary^-nathi order is chiefly found in the west, especially trans- 
Indus. It possesses gaddis^sbt Makhad on the Indus, in Koh^t and 
even in Quetta. 

The Dhaj-panthi order is found in or at least reported from Peshawar 
and in Amb^la. It may be that the order derives its name from dhaj 
meaning flag. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Dhaj-panthi as followers of 
Hanumdu. The Tahqiqdt gives Dhajd-panthi as the form of the name. 

The Dharm-nSthi order is widely spread, but its head-quarters are 
on the God^wari. Its foundatiou is ascribed to a Kd>ja Dharm. 

The Gangd-ndthi order was founded by one of Kapal Munirs two 
disciples. It is mentioned in the Tahqiqdt as Gangai-n^th. 

The origin of the Jfilandhar-ndth order has already been related. 
In Amritsar it is known as Bd,w^ Jalandhar ke, and its members 
keep snakes. 

The Kaniba-ki are said to be chelas of Jdlandhar Nath. Of this 
branch are the Sapelas : Maclagan, § 55. 

The Kaplani or Kapil-panthf order ascribes its origin to Kapal 
Muni, and is thus also known as Kapal Deo ke. Or it was founded 
by Ajai Pal, Kapal Muni’s disciple, and is thus cousin to the Gang^- 
n^thi order. 

The Kaya-nathi or Kayan-ndthi is an offshoot of the Gang^-ii^thL 
But in Dera Ghdzi Khdii it is said that they received their name from 
Pir Ratn N^th who made an image out of the dirt of his own body. 

* At least in Dera Ghaai, in which district it is returned as Bairaj, another order (said 
to be derived from it) being styled Bairaj Marigha, In Ambala a Bayaj order is 
mentioned. In Kamil Bairte and Bhartari appear as two distinct orders. 
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The Kanthar or Khantar order owes its origin to Ganesha. In 
Amtslila it is said to be endogamons. 

Laobhman NaWs order is said in Hoshid-rpur to be also known as 
the Darb^ri Nath Tilla Bdl Gondai, but in Amritsar is said to be 
the same as the Natesri (as in Maclagan, § 55). 

The Mdi-ka-panth are disciples of the Devi Kali. 

The Man Manthi appear to be identical with the Man Nath, returned 
from Peshdwar, and the Manathi or Mannati in Jhelum who ascribe 
their foundation to Rajd. Easdlu. Mr. Maclagau mentions the Man- 
Ndith as followers of Rasd^lu, § 55. 

The M^hla dhdri is a class or order which is returned from Ambd.la 
and its- name is said to mean wearer of the tardgi. 

The Natesri order appears to have no representatives in the Punjab 
but see above under Lachhman Ndith^a order. 

The N£m Nd.thia is distinct from the order founded by Pdras Nath g.v. 
It is said to be also called Gapld»ni or KiSgai. 

The Pdpanth appears to be also called Pd-nathi or Panpatai, a sub- 
order founded by Jdlandhar as a disciple of Mahddeo. 

The Pagal appears to be identical with the Rdwal-Ghalla. 

The Pdras Ndth order is sometimes shown as half an order, the 
Edwals being its other half. But Pdras Nath was one of Machhendi’a^s 
two sons and he founded an order which soon split up into two dis- 
tinct schools, [i] the Puj— who are celibate but live in hoTises and ob- 
serve none of the rules observed by [ii) the Sartoras, who always 
wear a cloth over the mouths, strain water before drinking it, never 
kill aught that has life : further they never build houses^ but lead a 
wandering life, eating only food cooked by others, and smoking from 
a cMlaTHi ^lever from a hukkah. That these two sub-orders are both 
Jains by religion, if not by sect, is perfectly obvious, and it is indeed 
expressly said that this Pdras N^th is he whom the Jains revere. 

The Rdm-ke, or Ram Ohandra-ke, panth was founded by R^m N6th, 
a disciple of ISantokh N^th, and had its head-quarters cn the God^wari 
till it was replaced there by the Dharm-ndthi. It appears to be some- 
times ascribed to Rd,m Chandra, but erroneously so. 

The Sant-nathi appear to be quite distinct from the Sat-ndthi. 

The Sat-ndth (or Brahma-ke g.u.) 

The Santokh. Nathi are mentioned by Mr. Maclagan as followers of 
Bishn Narain, and are probably the Vishnu of Amritsar. 

Other orders mentioned are the Bade ke, in Dera Ghd.z£ Khdn, the 
B^ljati in Karn^l, the Bharat in Dera Gh^zi Kh^u, Haith-panthi in 
A mb^la and Jhelum, Haridni, Latetri and Mai ka panth in Dera Gh^zi 
Khdn, the Path-sana in Karndl (Patsaina in Jmd), Ridh Ndth in 
Amritsar, Sahj in Amb^la, and the Bishnu in Amritsar. 

In Mr. Maclagan's lists also appear the Kalep^ and Ratn N^th : and 
in the Tahqiqdt-i-Chishti the Dhar Ndth, Darpa-Ndth, Kanak N^th and 
Nag N^th* are also mentioned. 


* Possibly the Rawals. 


Jogi offshoots. 
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The PSdha are described in Amb^la as a caste, originally Jogis, but 
purely secular and now endogamous. 


The influence of Jogis on and beyond the north-west frontier is one 
of the most remarkable features of the cult. Legend connects the Gor* 
khatri at Peshawar with Gorakh, and it was once a Jogi haunt, as 
both B^bar and Abufl-Fazl testify. The chief saint of the Jogis in 
the north-west is Plr Batn Nd.th of Peshawar,^ in which district as 
well as throughout Kd.bul and Khordsdn, a Jcahit is said to be current 
which describes his power. 

The disciples of Pir Ratn Nd^th do not wear the mundra, and to 
account for this tradition says that once when Jogis of the 12 orders 
had assembled at Tilla for a tukra observance, Ratn Ndth, wbo had no 
earrings, t was only assigned a half share. He protested that a Jogi 
who had earrings in his heart need wear none in his ears, and he opened 
his breast to exhibit the mundra in his heart ! So his disciples are ex- 
empt from the usual ra\e of the sect. They appear to belong to the 
Dary^-nd.thi panth but the branch cf Pir Ratn Nath's dera at Mid^ni in 
Sh^hpur is held by Bairdg-ke- Jogis. 


The Bachhowalia is a group of Muhammadan Jogis who claim de- 
scent from one Gajjan and yet have more than one Hindu got 
(Pd;ndhi, Ohi^hil, Gil, Sindliu and RathoraJ). Like Hindus they marry 
outside the get. They are chroniclers or panegyrists, and live on alms, 
carrying a jhoU (wallet) and a turban composed of two dopattas^ each 
of a different colour, as their distinctive costume. Originally Hindus 
they adopted laldm and took to begging, their name being doubtless 
derived from H. bichha, ^ alms.’ But they have, of course, a tale to 
explain their name and say that their forebears grazed a Kumhar’s 
hachhdb — a story inconsistent with the fact that they are not ail of one 
and the same got, but which doubtless alludes to their ancient worship 
of the earth-god. 

Another Muhammadan group is that of the K^l-pelias as the dis- 
ciples of Ismd^il are sometimes called. Little seems to be known about 
TsradMl except that he was initiated by one of the Sidh Sanskaripd. 
He is also said to have been an adept in black magic and ^a con- 
temporary of one Kamakha devij It is difidcult to avoid the conjecture 
that he is in some way connected with the Ismailians. 


The R^wals, however, are the most important of the Muhammadan 
JoRi groups.^ Pound, mainly, in the western districts they wander far 
and wide over the rest of India, and even to Europe where they practise 
as quack occulists and physicians. The name is, indeed, said to be a 


tie are Joei strines at Kohat, Jalalibdd and Kabul, as well as at Peshiwar, and 

the^mbenU^fhftSee last named is styled Kr Bax N£th of KoMt was 

initiated on a stone near the Bawana springs. Eren the fanatical Muhammadans of these 

narts reverence Pir Batn Nfith. . i-it j i -i. ». 

^ + As a novice (Anghar) he wonld wear no earrings and only be entitled to half a share. 
Aimther version is that Ratn Nath demanded a double share and, when objection was token, 
^ated a man, named Kanian NAth, from the sweat and dirt of his ow body. Other 
stories explain that a Jogi of eminent piety is exempt from the rule requiring a Jogi to 

’^®±yd“mndhir (Bij^ts'i and Sidhu, OMma, Satoti, SahAran, Lit, Samrao and Hambar 
iJa,ts^ in' NAbha. The Baohhowftlia appears to be a numerous ^onp in the PhulkiAn 
States, - . 
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corruption of the Persian ' rdwinda^ * traveller,^ ^ wanderer ’ : and tradi* 
tioii avers that when Rdnjha, iu his love for Hir^ adopted the guise of 
^faqir and wandered till he came to Tilla, he became Pir Bd.la Ndth’a 
disciple and thence went to Jhang where he sought for his beloved. 
All his disciples and companions were called Rdwah* 

The Rawals are sometimes said to be divided into two groups, 
Mandiat and Ghal^t but according to one account they form a half of 
one of the 12 orders, the other being the P^ras Nath, i.e, the Jains. 
Probably this latter tale merely means that the Rdwals like the Jains 
are an offshoot of the Jogi cults. 


The Jd^fir Firs. 

In the reign of Akbar there lived in Rajauri a Jogi named Shakkar 
Ndth who was challenged by the Muhammadans to provide sugar in 
that country, in which the article was scarce. ^Shakkar* by his 
prayers caused it to rain sugar on the 10th of Rajab, 910 A. H. 
[Shakkar was the disciple of Badeshar N£th of Badeshar, and when 
Akbar visited that place and ordered a fort to be built there Badeshar 
Ndth caused aU the springs to dry up, by throwing a stone, which 
made Akbar abandon his project.] 

^ Pir ^ Shakkar Ndth on his death-bed, having no disciples, called to 
the only man near him, one J£'fir, a Muhammadan, and made him his 
successor, thus starting a new order. He advised J^^fir to make only 
unoiroumcised Muhammadans his disciples, and this rule is still ob- 
served by the order which employs Hindu cooks, and whose members 
bore their ears, but do not eat with other Jogis, though they enjoy all 
their privileges. The Jogis of Pir Jd»^fir are Sant-n&thids by sect. 

TheJangams. 

The Jangam, or Jogi-Jangam as he is sometimes called in contradis- 
tinction to the Jogi proper, originated thus : When Shiva married 
P^rbati no one would accept alms at his hands, so he created a man 
from his thigh (/migr) and, giving him alms, promised him immortality 
but declared he should live by begging. The Jangams are divided into 
four groups, (i) Mill, celibates, who practise yogr in the prdnaydm form : 
(ii) Langoch, celibate, also who carry the image of Shiva in the Narbad- 
eshwar incarnation in a small phylactery ronnd the neck (chiefly found 
in the south of India) : {Hi) Sail, also celibate, found chiefly in the hills 
as they avoid mixing with worldly people ; and [iv] Diru, found in the 
south-east Punjab. This last-named group is secular and is recruited 
from the Brahman, Rdjput, Bh^t, 3 At and Arora castes. But the got 
appears to be often lost on entering the group, for it is said to comprise 
15 gots 


Powar 

Kajwihi. 

Tamir. 

Duple. 

Laran. 


Indauria. 

Sadiier. 

NelirL 

Sahag, 

Narre. 


Bhat. 

Bainiwdl. 

Chandiwal. 

Redhu. 

Chhal. 


* The story is clearly based on the time-honoured analogy which compares the desire 
of soul to human passion. The word Riwinda is of considerable interest, 
t Pounded by Gorakh K^,th. 

Z Foimded by Mah&deo and also said to be called Pagal. 
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Marriage is effected by exchange, two gots being avoided.* 
Rupees 50, 25, 15 or 10 are spent; on a weddiiig, according to its class. 
Widows remarry, but, if a widow marry one who is excommunicated* 
the man is made to bathe in the Ganges and feast the brotherhood ; then 
the pair are re-admitted into the caste. 

Another version is that Shiva at his wedding created two recipients 
of his alms, one, Jangam, from the sweat of his brow, the other, 
Lingam, from his thigh. These Jangams accept alms from all Hindus^ 
at least in the western Districts, wheieas Lingams only take them 
from Jogfs and Saniasis. But' it is usuall;^ said that the Jangam ac- 
cepts alms from Jogfs. 

To the Jangam Shiva gave the bulFs necklace hung with a bell or 
jards, and everything that was on his head, and so Jangams still 
wear figures of the moon, serpents, etc., on their heads. He also or- 
dered them to live by begging, and so Jangams still sing songs about 
Shiva^s wedding, playing on the jaras as they beg. Instead of the 
mundra they wear brass flowers in their ears, carry peacock^s feathers, 
and go about begging in the bazars, demanding a pice from each shop. 
They are looked upon as Brahmans and are said to correspond with the 
Ling^yats of Central and Southern India. 

The Sapelas or Sampelas, * 

The sampelasy or snake-men, claim K^nnhipi (Kanfpa), the son of the 
Jhinwar .who caught the fish from which Maohhendra N^th had emerged : 
K^nnhipi was brought up with him and became a disciple of Jalandhar 
Kd-th. By which is meant that snake-charmers, like snakes, owe much 
to the waters. The sampelas are not celibate; though they have their 
ears bored and wear the mundra, with ochre-dyed clothes, and they rank 
lower than the Hindu Jogfs because they will take food from a Muham- 
madan and eat jackal. They tame snakes, playing on the gourd-pipe 
{bin), and lead a wandering life, but do not thieve. Their semi-religious 
character places them above the Kanjars and similar tribes. Some of 
their gets are : — 

Gadaria. Linak. Athwal, 

Tank.' * Chanhan. Sohtra. 

Phenkya. Tahliwal, ‘ Bamna. 

In marriage four gots are avoided. 

The Jogis as a caste. 

The secular Jogi or Samyogi, as he should apparently be called, does 
in parts of the Punjab form a true caste. Thus in Kullu he has become 
a Nath and in Amb^la a Jogi-Padha. In Loh^ru there is a small Jogi 
caste of the J^tu tribe which was founded by a Rajput of that tribe. 
Of his two sons the descendants of one, Bd,re N^th are^ secular, when 
those of the other Bar Ndth remain celibate, pierce their ears and wear 
the mundra, though how they are recruited is not explained. In all 
respects they follow the usual rites save at death. They bury the body 
seated, facing north and place a pitcher of water under its right arm 
and some boiled rice under its left arm. Widow remarriage is 
allowed. 

♦ Marriage by purchase appears to be forbidden, and if the bride’s family has not a boy 
eligible to marry at once, the bridegroom’s family mil owe them a girl till one is rec^uired. 
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In Ambd,la the Samyogis (not the Pd.dhas) are said to have 12 sec- 
tions, including the 


Ai. 

Dhaj, 

£?a]ij4 

Halt. 


Kanthar, 

Pagal. 

Paopantbi. 

R^wal. 


The Kanthars are said to be endogamous, but all the others inter- 
marry. In Ndbha the pddhas, however, do not appear to be a caste, 
but are simply Jogis who teach children Kindi. 


Though professing Jogia are forbidden to marry, many of them 
do so, and it is impossible to disentangle the Jogis who abandon celibacy 
from those who do not profess it at' all and form a caste. In Dera 
G-h^zi Khd,n, for instance> Jogis intermarry but not within their caste 
as Jogis. There is no bar to Hindu or a Sanyasi taking a Jogi girl 
in marriage, but respectable Hindus do not do so. Their marriage 
ceremonies are generally like those of Hindus, as Brahmans perform 
them. A Jogi who marries is regarded with comtempt by his brother 
Jogis, who do not smoke wich him until he has giv^en a feast at a 
cost of Rs. 12-8 to an assembly of Jogis at some sacred place, such 
as the bank of the Ganges, or a fair. 

On the other hand Grihisti Jogis retain many outward signs of the 
professing Jogi. They wear saffron coloured clothes and sometimes 
smear ashes over the body. They use the janeo of black wool which 
is smaller than that worn by a Brahman or other twice-born Hindu. 
They wear a ndd of horn or else have a bit of wood made in the shape 
of a ndd and attached to the janeo. They are obliged to wear a 
paunchi of wool round their hands and feet and a woollen string round 
the waist. They also use the rosary of rudraJcsh beads. Some have 
their ears bored while others go to G-orakh NAth^s gaddi and get a 
Jcanthi tied round the neck. Though the use of flesh and liquor is 
permissible they follow the Brahmans and abstain from them. They 
live on alms and by singing the love tales of Hir and Rdnjha, etc., and 
ballads like those of Jaimal and Fattah, etc. Others live by exhibiting 
nadia bulls. In Karn^l the Jogis by caste are generally Hindus and 
receive offerings made to the impure gods. They form one of the 
lowest of all castes and practise witchcraft and divination, being also 
musicians. 


Johal, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


JoHAB, a Hindu family of Talagang in Jhelum. 

JoiYA. The Joiya is one of the 36 royal races of Rajputs, and is described 
in the ancient chronicles as lords of the Jangal-dea,^^ a tract which 
comprehended Hari^na, Bhatp^na, Bha^ner, and ISTagor. They also 
held, in common with the Dehia with whom their name is always 
coupled, the banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence. Some 
seven centuries ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract 
and partly subjugated in the B^gar country by the Bhatti; and in the 
middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the* Joiya canton 
of BikAner by the Rdthor rulers for attempting to regain their inde- 
pendence. Tod remarks that ^^the Rajputs carried fire aodl sword 
iato this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has 
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remained desolate, and tte very name of Joiya is lost, though the vestiges 
of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity/^ The 
Joiya, however, have not disappeared. They still hold all the banks of 
the Sutlej from the Wattu border nearly as far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, though the Bhattis turned them out of Kahror, and they 
lost their semi-independence when their possessions formed a part of 
the Bah^walpur State ; they hold a tract in Bikd^ner on the bed of the 
old Ghaggar just below Bhatner, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Sutlej of Lahore and Fe- 
rozepur and on the lower Indus of the Derajd.t and Muzaffargarh, about 
a third of their whole number being returned as J4ts. The Multan hdr 
is known to this day as the Joiya hdr. General Cunningham says that 
they are to be found in some numbers in the Salt Range or mountains 
of Jtid, and identifies them with the Jodia or Yodia, the warrior class of 
India in Panini^s time (450 B. O.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joiya in Sh4hpur« But PaninPs Jodia would perhaps more pro- 
bably be the modern Gheba, whose original tribal name is said to be 
Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joiya of the Sutlej and of Hiss^r 
trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition, current 
apparently from Hiss^r to Montgomery, to the eflEect that they canuot 
trace their R4jput descent in the male line. The Hissd,r Joiya make 
themselves descendants in the female line of Sejaor Samej a, who accom- 
panied the eponymous ancestor of the Bhat^i from Mutfcra to Bhatner. 
This probably means that the Joiyas claim Y4du ancestry. The Mont- 
gomery Joiya have it that a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Josephus 
brother, came to Bikdner, married a R4ja^s daughter, begot their ancestor, 
and then disappeared as B.faqtr. The tradition is perhaps suggested 
by the word yoi, meaning wife.” The Montgomery Joiya say that 
they left Bikdner in the middle of the 1 4th century and settled in 
BahdiWalpur, where they became allies of theLang4h dynasty of Multan, 
but were subjugated by the D4udpotra in the time of Nddir Shah. 
The Multan Joiya say that they went from Bikdner to Sindh and thence 
to Mult4n. This is probably due to the fact of their old possessions on 
the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by 
their later holdings in Bikdner. They are described^ by^ Cap tan 
Elphinstone as of smaller stature than the great Rdvi tribes, and 
considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the 
latter especially pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattle - 
stealing. They possess large herds of cattle and are bad cultivatox'S.^^ 
The Mahers are a small tribe on the Sutlej opposite Fdzilka, and are said 
to be descended from Mah^r, a brother of the Joiya. They are said 
to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for 
agricultural pursuits.” 

In Bahawalpur the mirdsis of the Joiyas have compiled for them a pedigree-table which 
makes them and the Mahars Qnraishis by origin and descended from lyas, a descendant of 
Mahmdd of Ghazni. But the wiiVdats of each sept of the Joiyas give a different pedigree 
above lyas, a fact which tends to show that the Joiyas were in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. 

The Lakhwera sept and others recount the following tale. ^ They^ say that lyas, son of 
Bakr, came to Ohnharbar (now Anupgarh), the capital of R^ja Ch-dhar Sameja, in the guise 
of z,faqir, and married Nal, the Rija’s eldest daughter,* by whom he became the father of 
Joiya in 400 H. Joiya was brought up in the house of ms mother’s father as a Hindu. 


* Pal and Sal being the other two. 
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I'ke ^oiya septs. 


though his father was a Muhammadan and had married Nal by niJcdh and so Joiya’s 
children, Jabbu, Isung, Bisuug, Msung, and Sahan Pal, received Hindu names. From the 
you-ngp.st (apparently) of these sons the Joiyas claim descent.*^ The Joiyas as a tribe regard 
Ali Kh^n, Lakhwera, ra'is of Shahr Farid as their chief, and his inhuence extends over the 
Joiyas in Multan. A Joiya who has committed theft will not deny the fact before 
this chief. 

The Lakhwera, Bhadera, Ghazi-Khdnana, Kulhera, Daulatana, Kamera and Mangher septs 
and a few others, observe the zcinaiJc ceremony. This consists in slaughtering two rams 
iphattfib') and making a pulao (with rice cooked in ghi) of the flesh. This is given in 
charity in the name of their ancestor Allahditta who single-handed resisted a party of 60 
Baloch who tried to raid the cattle he was tending in the Cholistdn. Allahditta was killed, 
but his bravery is commemorated in the ^oinaik and his tomb in the Taj-Sarwar is greatly 
frequented by the tribe. Luuan’s name is also mentioned in the tcinaik^ because he fell in s 
ii^t with Lahr Joiya, a descendant of Jai Sung at Kharbara in Bikaner, where his tomb 
still exists. The descendants of the Joiyas shown in the pedigree -table from Bansi upwards 
observe only the winaih of Lunan, not that of Allahditta. 


The Joiyas are brave, but, like the Wattus, addicted to theft. The Lakhwera sept is the 
highest in the social scale and has a great reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted to 
horses and buffaloes. No Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hands, but 
if a man gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handicraft the Joiyas cease to enter into 
any kind of relationship with him. Sahn Pal is said to have coined his own money at 
Bhatner, a proof that h© exercised sovereign power. Bawa Farid-ud-DIn, Shakar-Ganj, 
converted Lunan, Ber and Wisul to Islam and blessed Lun^n, saying Lundn, dii, 7 idn, 
chaundn,'" i. e., may Lunan’s posterity multiply.” These three brothers wrested the 
fortress of Bhatinda from the Slave Kings of Delhi and ruled its territory, with Sirsa and 
Bhatner, independently. 

Lakhkho, son of Lunan, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, Bhattis, Hathors and 
Waryas against the Vikas, or Bikas, the founders of Bikaner, whose territory they devast- 
ated until their king, Raja Ajras, gave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, and 
from that time onvvards the Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave daughters to the Muhammadan 
Joiyas as an established custom up to within the last 60 years, when the practice ceased. 

After Lakhkho, Salim Kh^n rose to power in the time of Aurangzeb. He founded a 
Salimgarh which he gave to Pir Shauq Shah, whence it became called Mayf Shauq Shah, 
and founded a second Salimgarh, which “was however destroyed by Auiangzeb’s orders, but 
on its ruins his son Farid Khin I founded Shahr Farid in Bah^walpur. After the downfall 
of the Mughal empire the Lakhwera chiefs continued for some time to pay tribute at Multan 
and Nawab WjUli Muhammad Khan Khakwani, its governor, mari’ied a Joiya girl, Ihsan 
Bibi, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to find a refuge among the 
Admera and Saldera Joiyas when the Mahrattas took possession of Multan in 1757 A D. 
After this the Joiyas under Farid Khan II revolted against Salih Muhammad Khan, whom 
the Mahrattas had appointed governor of Multan, and plundered his territory, but in 1172 
A, D., when Ahmad Sh^h, Abdali, had expelled the Mahrattas from Multan he re-appointed 
Wall Muhammad Khan to its governorship and to him the Joiyas submitted. Under the 
emperor Zaman Khan, however, the Joiyas again rose in rebellion and at the instance of 
me go^mor of Multan Nawab Mubarak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed the territory of 
Farid Khan II, 

The Joiya septs are very numerous, 46 being enumerated as principal septs alone f Of 
these ihe more important are the Lakhwera, Daulatana, Bhadera NihaLka, Ghazi-Kh^n^na, 
Jalwana, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their ancestor having been designated 
Nekokara-Bhai or the virtuous brother ” by Abdulla Jahanian. Most of the Joiya septs 
are eponymous, their names ending in -ka and sometimes in -era. 

The following septs are found in Montgomery (where they are classed 
as E^ipnt agriculturists) Akoke, BahMna, Bhatti, Ffrozke, Hassanke, 


T table is ^printed in full in tbe Bahawalpur Gazetteer, p. 46. 

T!- ti**?^*® (i) Lakhwera. (iil Mahmfidera, 
Kamrana, Madera (all _ three equal), (iii) Jalwina and Daulatana. The grading of the 
tribe in the social scale is as above. They intermarry, as a rule, only among themselves, 
wm take*^from^theUtter^^ daughters to a nah of a lower grade, though the former 

^ predominate tribe of the Mails! and Lodhrdn tahailg. 

Maugan, Luddan and 1A\ colonised the country 
19^ p 1S9 ’ followed by fresh hands from across the Sutlej, Multan Or., 
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Jojah^Juldha. 

Janilera^ Jliaiideko, JugekOj liakhuk©, Langdikeke, Lulek©^ !Milinik©, 
Momek©^ Panjera, Ranoke, S^buk©, Sanathek© and Sid.lb^zi : and in 
Multan Sabul and Salhtika, and Saldera, but tk© latter are in tkis 
District classed as Jats, Indeed botk in Montgomery and in Multan 
tk© Joiyas as a tribe appear to rank botk as Jats and Rajputs. In 
Amritsar they are classed as Rajputs and in SMkpur as Jats. In 
Montg’oniery tke Kharrals and Hindu Kamboks each possess a Joiya 
(agricultural) clan, 

JojAH, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JoKHARU, a leeck or leeck-applier : see G^gr^. 

JoLAH, a weaver, rope-maker, etc. : the joldhs in Yusafzai form a trade-guild, 
ratker than a caste like tke JuMk^. 

JoLDAHA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multiiii. 

JoMAR, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

JoiNTDAH, a J^t clan (agriculturatl) found in Amritsar. 

Jopo, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Jo?,YE, (1) an Ardin, (2) aKambok clan (botk agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JosAN, (1) a Jd/t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n, (2) an Ar^iii and (3) a 
Kanibok clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jost, Joslii, a sub-division of Brabmans, apparently meaning astronomer 
(JOTASI). 

JoTAsi, -SHI, an astronomer or astrologer, from jotas (Sanskr. jyotisha^ as- 
trology). The L^hula form is jadhsi, q, v., and in Spiti the choba is the 
hereditary astrologer, Josi or Joshi is apparently a derivative. 

Jtfn, a tribe, now almost extinct, which with tke Janjua are described by 
B^bar as bolding half tke Salt Range which was called tke Kok-i-Jud 
after them. See under Jodh. 

JiJHAN, an Awdrn tribe said to be descended from Ptisu and Hamir, tke 
two sons of Jakdn, son of Qutb Sfa^h, found in Sialkot. 

JcLAHA, fern, -i, syn. safed-hdf. Tke weavers proper, of which tke Jul^ha, as 
be is called in tke east, and the Paoli as he is called iu th© villages of 
til© west, is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important 
artisan class, more especially in the western Districts where no weaving 
is done by tke leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible 
that tke Julakdi is of aboriginal extraction. Indeed Sir James Wilson 
who had, in tke old Sirsa district, unequalled opportunities of com- 
paring different sections of tke people, is of opinion that the Julahds 
and Chamdrs are probably tbe same by origin, tke distinction between 
tkenn having arisen from divergence of occupation. Be tkis as it may, 
there is no doubt that tke present position of tke two is widely dis- 
similar. The Juldhd does not work in impure leather, he eats no 
carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by botk Hindu 
and Musalmdu as a fellow-believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a word, tke Okamdr is a menial, the Juldkd an artisan. 'J’ke real 
fact seems to be that tk© word Julakd^from the Pex’sian julah^ a ball 
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Juldhd groups* 

of thread, the equivalent Hindi term being Td.nti, is the name of the 
highest occupation ordinarily open to the outcast section of the com- 
munity. Thus we find Koli-Jul^lids, Chamar-eTuldh^s, Mochi-Julahds, 
K^md^si-Juld,hd,s, and so forth : and it is probable that after a few 
generations these men drop the prefix which denotes their low origin, 
and become Julahas pure and simple. The weaver appears to be called 
Golah in Peshawar and Kasbi in Hazdra. 

The JuMh^ proper is scantily represented in the south-east Punjab, 
where his place is taken by the Koli* or Oham^r-JuMh^ and 
Dhanak ; and he is hardly known in the Derajd,t, where probably the 
J^t does most of the weaving. In the rest of the Province he con- 
stitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is generally 
a Hindu in Kdngra and Delhi, and often Hindu in Karn^l, Amb41a, and 
Hoshidrpur; but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the Julah4s are 
Musalmdn. Sikhs are few in number. 

The JuMha confines himself almost wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary 
dues. He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like 
the shoe-maker of Europe, be follows a wholly sedentary occupation, 
and in the towns at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the 
community. There is a proverbial saying : How should a weaver be 
patient ? Indeed the contrast between the low social standing and 
the obtrusive pretentiousness of tbe class is often used to point a pro- 
verb: weaver by trade, and his name is Fatab Khdn (Victorious 

chief ^).*^ Lord preserve us! The weaver is going out hunting I” 
“ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant ! What I 
Pathans the bond servants of weavers ! and so forth. 

The Jul4h4 sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the names of 
most of the larger ones are taken from dominant land- owning tribes. 
Some of the largest are; — Bhattis.who are very widely distributed; 
Khokhars chiefly found v»est of Lahore; Janjuas and Aw4ns in the? 
Rawalpindi division; Sindhus in the Central Punjab, and the Jary41s 
in K4ngra. The Kabirbansi are found in Amb^la and Kangra, and ap- 
parently this word has become a true tribal name and now includes 
Musalmao JuMh4s. It is ^derived from the great Bhagat Kabir of 
Benares who was himself a ""JuMh^, and whose teaching most of the 
Hindu Julahds profess to follow. Tbe eastern Jul4h4s are said to 
be divided into two great sections, Deswdle, or those of the country, and 
Tel, the latter being supposed to be descended from a Juldhd who 
married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior to the former. 
In the Jumna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? Gangapdri) and a 
Multdni section, the former being found only in the Jumna valley and 
the latter on the borders of the Mdlwa. 

Farther west we find the Muhammadan JuUh^s divided into several 
groups, mostly territorial, e. gf., in Jiod we have the J4ngli, Desw41i, 


* According to Mr. J. G. BelmericTs Hindu weavers are only found in the Punjab cis- 
Sutlej. In the Punjab bills they are Kolis, in the tJnited Provinces Kolis or Koris. In the 
^uns they style themselves Bimd4isias. In the Upper Punjab the weaver is always a 
Muhammadan, and is called Nurb4.f or Bafindah as well as P^oli, Sufedb^f or Julah^. In 
Sildi times they were ^ad to accept grain as wages, but they now exact cash. 
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Bajwarya and Pfirya sub-castes. But the Nfibha version gives six 
groups, four territorial, viz.y Jd.ngla, Pawddhre of the Paw^dh ^), B^gri 
and Multdini (these two latter are not found in the State), one called 
Pdre and a sixth called Moohia which is nominated from the Mochis. 
The four groups found in Jind all eat and smoke together. The J^nglis 
are found in the Jangal tract of tahsil Sangrur. They have heredi- 
tary Pirs, who are Sayyids. In adopting a Pir a murid (disciple) takes 
a cup of sharhat from his hand and drinks it, believing that by so 
doing he will attain to Bahisht (Paradise). They revere their Pirs, 
give them a impee and a wrapper when they come to their house and 
entertain them well. The Jdngli gots are those of the Jdts and Rajputs, 
and it is said that they were converted during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Some of them still retain their Brahman parohits and give them money 
at weddings. 

They only avoid their own got in marriage. 

The Pare in Nd,bha follow the Muhammadan Law as to marriage, 
whereas the other five groups avoid four gots in marriage, like Hindus.* 

The Muhammadan Julah^s are said to be very strict observers of the 
Id-ul-fitr, just as the Qassd,bs (butchers) hold the Id-ul-zuhd in special 
esteem, v/hile the Kanghigard^ns affect the Shab-i-barfit and the 
Sayyids the Muharram.t 

On the other hand the Hindu Juldhds of these Phulkid.n States are 
divided into sectarian groups, such as the Rdmddsis and Kabirpanthis. 

The Rdmddsis are the followers of the saint, R^m Dd.s, the Ohamdr 
who was a chela of Lakhmir. Having abandoned his calling as a shoe- 
maker, he took up weaving and followed the teachings of the Granth. 
The Ramd^si do not eat, smoke or intermarry with the Chamdrs. 
They practise Jearewa and perform the wedding rite, according to the 
anand bdni of the Granth Sd.hib, fire being lighted before the scripture 
, and seven turns (jpfteras) being made round the fire, while the anand 
bdni is read. No Brahman is called in. They burn their dead and 
carry the ashes to the Ganges. Some of their gots are ; — 


1. 

Bhangar. 

4. 

Sokri. 

7. 

Samjar, 

2 , 

Barah. 

5. 

Chohan. 

8 . 

Senhm^r. 

3. 

Bexw^l. 

6. 

Saroe. 

9. 

M^ti. 





10. 

Goru. 


The Kabirpanthis are the followers of Kabir Bhagat, chela (disciple) 
of Rdmanand, founder of the RAmdnandi sect of the Bairagis. Kabir 
is said to have been born at Benares and adopted by a Musalmdn 
Juldh^ during the reign of Sikandar Shdh Lodi (1488-1512 A. D.). 
The story goes that Kabir wished to be Rdmanand^s chela but he re- 
fused to adopt him as he was a Muhammadan. So one day Kabir lay 
down on the road by which R4manand went to bathe in the Ganges 
every morning, and by chance R4manand touched him with his foot. 
He exclaimed Kdm, Rfim,^' so Kabir took the word Ram as his Guru 
mantra and assumed the maid or beads and tilah or forehead mark of 


* JMubammadan Jul^has of the Katahra got in Zira tahsil of Ferozepur do not inter- 
marry in their own got and also avoid that of the mother’s father. They also refuse to 
marry a son into a fano^y in which his sister is married, 
t H. I. N. Q., I. 643. 
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a BairSgi, At first Rdiinanand was opposed to him, but after som dis- 
cussion he accepted him as his chela. His doctrine and precepts are 
very popular and are embodied in the Suhh Nidhdn Granth^ the Bijah 
and other poems. 

Kabir used to earn his livelihood by weaving blankets which he sold 
for 7 tahhas a-piece. One day Falsehood [jUu^h) appeared to him in 
human guise and urged him to demand 12 tahhas instead of 7 : he did 
so but only received 9j so he said 

Sache Jcahdn to mdriye-^Jhuthe jagat patidwe^ 

Sat tahhe Jed TiJvdrd, — Mera nau taJclee hik jdtve. 

If I speak the truth, I shall suffer, since the world is content with 
lies^ so I spoke false and sold my blanket for 9 tahhasj^^ 

Since then falsehood has been rife in the world. Starch owes its 
origin to a sparrow’s having let its droppings fall on Kabir’s cloth, as he 
was weaving. Every weaver invokes Kabir or LuqmSn on beginning 
work. 

As a Kablrpanthi, or follower of Kabir’s teaching, the Jul^hd calls 
himself Kabfrbansi or a descendant of Kabir, just as the Ohhimba 
prefers to be called Ndmdevi {descendant of N^mdeo). They will never 
take a false oath in the names of these supposed ancestors, and even 
when in the right, seldom venture to swear by them. Both castes are 
offended at the ordinary names of Juldha and Darzi, i, e., Ohhimba).* 

The J uMhdiS, like the darzis, are recruited from various castes, but 
especially from the Dh^nak and OhamSr below, whereas the tailors 
are recruited from the castes above them. 

lit. ^ louse,’ a J^t tribe found in Karnd»l, originally settled in Delhi. 

JuNAN, a tribe in Bahd-walpur, descended from Jdm Juna,t who ruled 
Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra. They give their name to the 
State of Junagadh, The Junans migrated from Shik4rpur in the 18th 
century A. D. and were granted lands in Bah^walpur. 

Jund-Bugbial, a clan of the Awd,ns, so called from Jund, their principal 
village, found in Rdiwalpiudi and Pindi Gheb, Their ti^aditions point to 
their being a race of marauders. 

JuNHAL, a Rajput tribe, once numerous and powerful. It is found on the 
borders of Kashmir and the Kahuta tahsil, in Rawalpindi, in a beautiful 
country. They were nearly all destroyed by the Gakkhars and were 
rivals of the Hadwals. 

JuNHf, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jurat, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jut A, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and Montgomery. 

* N. I. N. Q. I., § 72. 

t This must be the Jdm Juna, Sammi, who succeeded Unar, the second ruler of the 
Sauuna dynasty. Duffs Chronology of India, p, 302 . 
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KJlbIr-panthi^ a follower of Kabii\ A life of Kabir, who was a little earlier 
than Luther, having been born in 1440, and who died in 1518 A. T>,, 
is beyond the scope of this article.* Of all the fourteen persons 
usually classed as Bhagafcs or saintsj viz,, Beni, Bhikan, Bhanna, Shaikh 
Farid, Jaidev, Kabir, N^mdeo, Pip^, R^mdnand, Ravid^s, Sadhn^, 
Sainu, Surdds and Trilochant (whose lives are, for the most part, given 
in the BhahtamdlA^ or the North Indian ‘ Lives of the faints ') Kabir 
and Tulsi Dds have had the greatest influence for good on the unedu- 
cated classes of Northern and Central India. 

A mystery hangs over Kabir^s b^rth, bub it appears that whoever 
his parents may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musalman 
weavers at Benares. He is generally looked on as having been a 
weaver by caste, and the weavers of the country by a process well 
known in eastern ethnology are fond of calling themselves the descend- 
ants of this celebrated member of their caste.^ Many of tlie Jald,hds 
in the Punjab return their caste as Kabirbansi, and many of those who 
return their sect as Kabirbansi or Kabirpanthi, are pr-bably little more 
than ordinary weavers who have no idea of distinguishing themselves 
from other Hindu weavers in matters of doctrine. However, Kabir, 
whatever his caste may really have been, is said to have been a pupil 
of Rdmdnand, and whether this be true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
he imbibed a good deal of that master^s teaching. From one point 
of view the Kabirpaothis are merely R^m4nandis who refuse to worship 
idols. 

In the 1 4th century R4m4nand, the founder of the Bair4gis, lived 
at Benares. One day he went to gather flowers for worship in his 
garden, but there he was seized and taken by the gardener’s daughter 
to one of the rulers of that period. The girl took with her also the 
flowers which she herself had picked, and on the road found that they 
had turned into a handsome child. Thinking E4m4nand a wizard she 
left both him and the child on the spot and fled homewards. 
Ram4nand then gave the child to a newly wedded Muhammadan 
Jul4ha and his wife who chanced to pass that way, and they brought 
the boy up as their own sou. 

Another version is that a Brahman’s wife craved the boon of a son, 
and used to do homage to her sddhu for one. But one day her hus- 
band’s sister went to do him reverence in her stead, and it was to her 
that the sddhu granted the desired boon, though she was a virgin. On 
learning this the sddhu declared himself unable to recall his gift, and 
in due course a child was born to her from a boil which formed on her 
hand when it was scratched by the rope at a well. In her shame she 

**See Katir and the Kohir JPanth^ by tbe Eevd, G, H. Westcott, Oawnpore, 1907. 

t^Tbis list is from Trumpp’s Beligion d&t' Silchs, p, 67. 

i The coiiTiection between weaTing and religion in the Punjab is os inteiestirg as that 
between cobbling and irreligion in England, There aie some Musalmfin tribes (the 
Khokh^B, Cbughattae and CbauhAns for instanct) who are found in many parts of the 
Province pe'rfeiming indifferently the frncticnp of the weaver and the ntullah. 
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The life of Kahir, 

secretly oasb tlie oHld into a stream, where it was found by a weaver 
and bis wife on tbeir way borne after tbeir ttiuJcIuwcx/, The^ cbild was 
named Kabir, from kuTy palm, and Ur, a son, and one day his adoptive 
mother took him to a tank to bathe. There too came Rd.md,nand and 
hurt the boy with his sandals, but when he began bo cry, the saint 
endowed him with miraculous powers. On his death Hindus and 
Muhammadans disputed for possession of his body, so it was placed 
under a cloth and when that was again removed it had disappeared. 
Half the cloth was then burnt by the Hindus, and the other half 
buried by the Muhammadans. 

In the midst of the dispute,'" says Professor Wilson, Kabir 
himself appeared amongst them, and desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished. On 
obeying his instructions they found nothing under the cloth tut a heap 
of flowers.’" The Hindus took a half of them and burnt them at 
Benares ; the Muhammadans took the other half and buried them near 
Gorakhpur, where his death is said to have occurred. Flower-born, 
Kabir at his death turned to flowers again- 

Kabir is in many ways rather a literary, than a religious, celebrity, 
and his writings, in the common Bh^sha, are very voluminous. The 
Xdi-Granth of the Sikbs is full of quotations from him, and he is more 
often quoted there than any other of the Bhagats. Hia apothegms 
are constantly on the lips of the educated classes, whether Hindu or 
Musalman, even at the present day ; and possibly there is no native 
author whose words are more often quoted than those of Kabir, 
It is noticeable, too, that Kabir instead of impressing on his disciples, 
like most Hindu leaders, the necessity of absolute adherence to the 
Guru, was fond of stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of 
his own utterances. 

Kahir was probably a Muhammadan Sufi,* but as a Stifi his teaching 
was addressed to Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Wilson's descrip- 
tion of the Kabirpanthi doctrines is still exact 

“ The Kabirpanthis, in consequence of their muster having been a reputed disciple of 
Bimduand and of their paying more respect to Vishnu than the other members of the 
Hindu tri«d, are always included among the-Vai^hnava sects and maintain, with most 
of them, the Ham^wats especially, a ftiendiy intercourse and political alliance. It is 
no part of their faith, however, to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of the 
rites or ceremonials of the Hiudns, whether orthodox or schismatical. Such of their 
members as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribes 
and caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the usual divinities, although this is 
considered as going rather further than is justifiable Those, however, who have aban* 
doned the fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and address their 
homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the invisible Kabir. They use no 
*nantra nor fixed form of salutation ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of 
them go nearly naked, without objecting, however, to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dressed when clothing is considered decent or respectful. The mahants wear a small scull 
cap; the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of the Yaishnava sects, or they make 
a streak with sandal or gofv handan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
tulai are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no importance 
and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended to.” 

* According to Macauliffe (Silch Keligion^ VI, p. Kabir held the doctrine of 

ahinsa or the duty of non-deatruotion of life, even that of flowers. This doctrine would 
appear to be due to Jain influences. Kabir is reputed to have had a son, Kam4l, who 
refused to look with favour on Hindus (Westcotb, op. cit., p. 42) and who was thereupon 
lost to his father, though, according to Maoauliffe, he Is believed by th3 Kabir-pan this to 
hare been re-ani mated ^by Kabir. 



Kahirpanthi — Kahirwdh, 4i9 

It is however very doubtful if the view that Kabfr w^as probably 
a Muhammadan Sufi can be accepted with confidence, and Dr 
G. A. Griereon would regard the sect founded by Kabir as one of 
the hhakfi-serta, A common feature of many of those sects is the 
mahapQTS&da or sacramental meal. On the evening of the appointed 
day the worshippers assemble and the mahanty or lending celt-brant, 
reads a brief address, and then allows a short int*-rval for prayer aud 
meditation. All who feel themselves unworthy to proceed further then 
withdraw to a distance. Those that remain approach the senior 
celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together receive into the 
palm of the right hand, which is uppermost, a small consecrated wafer 
and two other articles of consecrated food. They then approach another 
celebrant, who pours into the palm of the right hand a few drops of 
water, which they drink. This fo( d and water are regarded as Kabir's 
special gift, and it is said that all who receive it worthily will have 
eternal life. Part of the sacramental food is ^ reserved^ and is carefully 
kept from pollution for administration to the sick. After the sacra- 
ment there is a substantial meal which ail attend, and which in its 
character closely resembles the early Christian love-feasts.. It is possi- 
ble that this rite was borrowed from the Jesuit missionaries at Agra, 
but the head-quarters of the Kabfrpanthi sect are at Benares, and 
the rite is now likely to be a survival of historian influences.* 

The Kahfrpanthi sddhs or faqirs in this Province wear generally 
clothes dyed with brickdust colour {geru ) ; and both they and the laity 
abstain from flesh and spirits. I'he present followers of Kabir hold 
an intermediate posir.ion between idolatry and monotheism, but the 
mission of Kabir himself is generally looked on as one directed against 
idolatry; and at Kanwardeh, near Ballabgarh, in the Delhi district, 
there is a community of Kabirpanthis descended from an Aggarwd,! 
Bania of Puri, who used to travel with 52 cart-loads of Shivs and 
Sd.ligr^.ms behind him, but who was convinced by Kabir of the error 
of his ways. The sect of Kabirpanthis is probably better known in the 
Gangetic Valley than in the Punjab, and the Kabirpanthis are largely 
found ill the south-east of the Province ; but considerable numbers are 
also returned from Sidlkof and Gurddspur, and it is said that the 
Meghs and Batwdls, so common in those districts, are very generally 
Kabirpanthis. The sect is also very largely recruited from the Ghamar 
(leather worker) and Juldhd (weaver) castes, and it is open to men of 
all classes to become Kabirpanthis. The Kabirpanthi will almost 
always describe himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have 
returned the name as that of an independent religion, and some as a 
sect of the Sikhs. 

An offshoot of the sect is the Dliarm Ddsids, founded by a wealthy 
merchant of Benares who turned sddhto. The Dharm Dasids, however, 
appear to differ in no way from the Kabirpanthis in doctrine, and they 
are very rarely found in the Punjab. t 

Kabirwah, a Rdjpnt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


J.Ki. A. S., 19o7, p. 326, Dr. Grierson also calls attention to Kabir's doctrine of the 
»habda or word which is a remarkHble copy of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
f For an account of the Dharm Das section see Mr. Westoott’s book, p. 106. 
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Kaohala, a J^t clan (agricalfcural) found in a solid gi’oup in Slmjdbdd 
tahsil, Mult An district, 

Kachela, a JAt tribe, found in the LegMri Balocb country of Dera GrbAzi 
Khan. It has adopted Balcch ma oners, customs and dress. 

Kachera. — An occupational caste of glass- workers. The term is sometimes 
applied to the Ghukigar or makers of bracelets. The Kacheras in the 
BAwal nizdmat of Nabha are both Hindu and Muhammadan and claim 
RAjput origin, e. g. their gets include OhauhAns from Jaipur. They 
were outcasted for adopting their present occupation and now inter- 
marry, avoiding four gets, only among themselves. Their customs are 
those of the JA^s, with whom they can smoke, etc. They still wors-hip 
the well"^ after the birth of a son and it is again worshipped at weddings, 
when the bride’s father gives sharhat to the hardt, an old RAjput 
usage. Hindu Kachera women never wear blue, because one of their 
caste once became sati. She is worshipped at all festivities, a cocoanut 
being offered to her. The Kachei’as^ guru is the mahant o£ a BairAgi 
dehra at BngwAra in Jaipur, but they have Brahman parohits. 

Kachhi, like the LodhA, a well-known cultivating caste of HindustAn, found 
in the Punjab chiefly in the Jumna districts, though a few of them 
have moved on westwards to the great cantonments. Almost without 
exception Hindus, they are said to be the market gardeners of Hindus- 
tAn, and of low standing. In the Punjab they are said to be generally 
engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar produce ; indeed 
in many parts they arc called SinghAri (from einghdra, a water-nut) as 
commonly as Kachhi, 

Kachdrb, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kauhar, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Kadian, a tribe of Jats, found in KarnAl, It has its head-quarters at Siwa 
and its original home was near Beri in Rohtak. 

KadiIni, or, more correctly, Ahmadiya. A follower of the late MirzaGhulAm 
Ahmad of KAdiAn in GurdAspur. In 1900 in view of the approaching 
census of 1901, the sect adopted the designation of Ahmadiya. The 
founder of the sect was a BarlAs Mughal, whose family came from 
Persia in the time of BAbar and obtained ^jdgir in the present District 
of GurdAspur. Beginning as a Maulavi with a special mission to the 
sweepers, the Mirza eventually advanced claims to be the Mahdi or 
MessiAh, expected by Muhammadans and Christians alike. The sect 
however emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mahdi of IslAm 
will be a warrior and relies on the Sahik Buhhdri, the most authentic 
of the traditions, which says ‘ he shall wage no wars, but discontinue 
war for the sake of religion.* In his voluminous writings the Mirza 
combated the doctrine jihad and the sect is thus opposed to the 
extreme section of the Ahl i-Hadis. 

Kafash-doz, an occupational group of the Muhammadan Mochis who sew 
shrouds. 

Kakr.— T he generic, term bestowed by the AfghAns on the tribes which 
occupy the large tract of country, called KAflristAn, which lies between 

* All the relatives assemble under a canopjraud drink sharhtzt on this ocoasion. 
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Oliitrdl, Afglidinisfean and tlie Hindu Kush. Bldfir means simply 
^infidel, and the Kafirs converted to IsMm are styled Shaikhs, but 
regarded by the Kd,firs as still tbeir kin. 

Sir George Robeitson"^ divides the Kd.firs into Sidhposhor black-robed, 
Waiguli and Presunguli or Viron and mentions a fourth tribe called 
Ashkuut, as to whom little or nothing is known, though they are probably 
allied to the Waigulis. The Presun, Waiguli and Ashkun are classed 
as Safedposh or white-robed. The Siahposh comprise 5 clans — Katir, 
Mamun or Mddugal, Kashtdn or Kashtoz, Kdm or Kamtor and Istrat 
or Gaurdesh. Of these the Katirs are probably more numerous than 
all the remaining tribes of Kdfiristan put together. They are sub- 
divided : into the Kamor or Lutdebchis, in the Bdshgul valley ; the 
Kti or Katwdr of the Kti valley ; the Kulam ; and the Rdmgulis or 
Gabariks, the latter, the most numerous of the Kdtir clans, being 
settled in the west of Kdfiristdn on the Afghdn frontier. The Kdm 
inhabit the Bdshgult and its lateral valleys. The Gaurdesh folk 
are said to be very different from the other Sidhposh and to be, in 
great part, a remnant of an ancient people called Arom. 

Of the Safedposh the Presun, who are called Yiron by their Muham- 
madan neighbours, inhabit the Presungul and are probably a very an-^ 
cient people, different from the Sidhposh on the one hand and the Wai 
and Ashkua on the other. They are poor fighters and have patient, 
stolid faces. Though heavy in their movements compared with other 
Kdfirs, they are very industrious and capable of great feats of endur- 
ance. The Wai speak a language quite different to that spoken in 
Presungul or by the Sidhposh and are a brave high-spirited race, 
quarrelsome but hospitable. The Ashkun, half of whom are Muham- 
madans, speak a language like the Wai dialect and are friendly to that 
tribe though at war with all the others. 

Another ancient race, the Jazhi, is said to exist at Pitkigul§ and 
Gaurdesh, but from intermarriages with the Kdm and others they cannot 
now be distinguished from the Bashgul. 

The clans are further sub-divided.. Thus the Kdm have 10 septs and 
the Bashgul Katirs 7, including 


Kam septs. 


* The Kafirs of the Hindu-K-dsh : Oh. VII. 

t P Yesbkun. 

f The Baahgali, a tribe of the Slab posh Kafirs, are found in several email valleys on 
the weetern side of the Swat and Panjkora valleys below Birkot and have been long 
subject to Chitral. 

* Biddulph’s division was ; (0 the Ramgalis or Lumgalis in the upper valleys which 
run down south-west from the Hindu -kuah till they come into contact with the Afghans 
of K^'bul 5 (ii) the Waigalis, who hold the valleys which extend south-east from the 
Hindct-knsh and join the Kuner, valley r aod (in') the Bushgalis who hold the valleys 
which run from farther north in a sonth-sonth-easterly direction and join the Knner 
valley at Birkot. The Waigalis alone have IS clans. Besides these Biddidph mentions 
the- Kalashi, a broken clan, subject to Chitral but claimed' by- the- Bushgalis as -their -slavess 
and the Safedposh. Kittigalis or Wirigalis. Biddulpb, Tribes of the HiTidoo Kbosh, p, 126. 

§ Pittigul is a village which is remarkable for having a priest of its own, which no^other 
K^m village has. Moreover the Kamdesh atah or priest is not only a village, but also a 
tribal, functionary. 


fUtahdari, which produces the 
I tribal priests. — 

•! Garakdari 1 the two largest 
1 Biiezbedari ) septs. | 

LDemidari, the wealthiest sept. 


B^hgul 
Katir septs 


fJaimahd^. 

I Barmodari. 

Shakldari. 

I Mutadawadari. 
i^Ohared^i, etc. 
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The , Kafir grades. 

All the septs are closely connected, however, by marriage ties, as^ all 
KdSrs are to a certain extent polygamous and marriage is prohibited 
within nne^s own clan or those of one^s mother and father’s mother, 
Neverthele-^'S the sept always acts together as such without regard to 
the marriage ties. 

Each sept has one or more chief men to represent it, but some of them 
are absolutely without weight in the tribal councils. In the more im- 
portant septs these representatives are invariably jast or tribal head- 
men and they are generally so in the minor clans. 

Socially, a Kd,fir clan, such as the Kdm, is divided into the following 
grades 

1. The mirs and priest. 

2. Theyasi (elders or seniors), and ur jast. 

8. Members of important septs. 

4. Mt-mbers of very email septs or groups of families. 

5. Poor freemen, 'patsas or shepherds. 

6. Slaves. 

The family is the unit of the Kdifir body politic and the importance 
of a sept depends largely on the number of its families, just as the im- 
portance of a family depends on the number of its adult males. 

The head of the house is an autocrat in his own family, obeyed dur- 
ing life and honoured after death by his descendants. A son rarely 
opposes his father, though if hopeless of redress he may leave the clan 
and turn Muhammadan for a while. But occasionally a son will be 
supported by public opinion in a quarrel with his father, and in a case 
where a man ran away with his own daughter-in-law, bis son obtained 
eight-fold compensation. The father’s authority natui’ally weakens as 
he grows old and he is succeeded as head of the family by his eldest 
sou (if not the son of a slave mother), but his auDhority over his brothers 
is not very great and only lasts until partition of the family pi'operby 
becomes inevitable. 

In spite of their social gradations the Kdfir clans are in theory demo- 
cracies, but actually they are oligarchies and in some cases autocracies. 

No individual can achieve importance until he become a jasU 
Amongst the K^m to become a jast takes three years* and involves 
giving 21 feasts, 10 to the jast and 11 to the clan. Complicated cere- 
monies also have to be gone through. Little boys may become jast, 
though they will still be treated as boys. 

A jast wears a woman’s coronetbed earrings in the upper part of the 
ear and any gorgeous robes he can procure for religious ceremonies and 
dances. 

The feasts are most expensive and among the Kd.m many men utterly 
ruin themselves in becoming jast and praise themselves for having 
done so. To go through the ceremonies a man must have a female co- 
adjutor,! but she is usually not his wife because ihe cost of giving a 

* Or, among the Katirs, 2 years 

t The woman’s only privilege is to wear mdrTchor or goat’s hair round the top of her 
dancing boots and to take part in the dancing, when on the completion of all the formali- 
ties, there is a ceremonial dance at a particnlar festival. 
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Kafir feaats,- 

doublo S6t of feasts would be too ^'eat. Two men tberefore usually 
arrange for one to go tbrougli the rites with the other’s wife as his com- 
panion and vice versa. 

The initiatory rites are sacrifices of bulls ardhe-goats to Gish, and the 
animals are jealously scrutinised to see that they are up to standard. 
The meat is divided among the people who carry it home. These 
special sacrifices at the shrine recur at ititervals, but the great sl-nughter- 
ings take place at the feast-giver’s own house, though on these occa- 
sions too one or two goats a»e offered at the shrine of Gish, Here, too, 
the flesh is not eaten but taken home, only china cakes, cheese, salt and 
wine being consumed on the spot. At the feast-giver’s house, however, 
flesh is eaten on certain days, bat on others it is skewered together in 
great heaps or portions for the guests to carry home, bread ghi, etc., 
being partaken of at his house. 

The feasts given to the jasts alone are called mezhom and as the guests 
are few in number, some he-goats and a bull sufBce for a day’s enter- 
tainment. The feast-givers are known as kaneash and those who have 
already completed their virtuous work are called sunajina. 

Apart from the feasts, the kaneash undergo a complex ritual, which 
becomes more and more complex as the time approaches when they 
may don the earrings. At the sanaukan observance the kaneash is 
« the simulacrum of a man in that he closely resembles one of the decked 
out eflSgies,’ and Sir George Robertson thus desoiibes the initiation of a 
priest which he was invited to witness : — 

He had on a thick stumpy tm'ban, haviog in front a fringe of cowrie ehells strung 
together with red glass beads, and furnished with a tail. A plume-like bunch of juniper* 
cedar was stock in the front of this striking head-dress, between the folds of the cloth. 
His ears were covered with a most complicated collection of earrings of all shapes and 
sizes. About his neck was a massive white metal necklace, brass bracelets rudely stamped 
with short lines and marks adorned his wrists, while he had on his feet the ordinary 
dancing-boots with long tops, ending in a marTchor hair fringe. He wore a long blue 
cotton tunic, reaching nearly to his knees, and the curiously worked black and white 
nether garments made for these occaeions at Sbal in the Kun^r Valley. Perhaps the 
most striking part of the costume was a Badaklishani silk robe of the usual gaudy pattern, 
which was thiown negligently across the shoulders. In his hand was the dancing axe of 
his fathers. Be was bnratinar with pride and delight at his own appearance. After a 
short interval, Utah (the kaneash) being unable ro officiate as priest, a Jast st**pped 
forward and acted as deputy. He bound a whiie cloth round bis brows, took off his boots, 
washed bis hands, and began the night's proceedings by the sacrifice of two immense 
billygoats, the largest I have ever seen, the size of young heifers. The sacrifice was con- 
ducted in the usual ^ay with the customary details. The special feature of the ceremony 
was the dabbling of some of the blood on the forehead of Utah and on the forehead and 
legs of his son Marak, who, seated opposite his father, was still weak and ill, for he was 
Only just recovering from small-pox. For the boy, this proceeding meant that he might 
thenceforth wear trousers. Besides the Ordinary flour, bread, and ghi^ placed by tb© fir© 
ready for the sacrifice tbele were some enormous chnpdtis, about 15 inches in diameter, 
like thos«* given to elephants in India At this point tliese were hfted np a spr'g of 
blazing juniper-cedar thrust in the centre, and they were th-n solemnly circled round 
Utah’s head three times and made io touch his Fhoulders, while the deputy priest who 
handled them cried ‘ such' * such! * The same thing was then dene to the boy. Af«er an in* 
tervalfor refreshn ent there was dancing ; but just before they commenced, a visitor from 
another village, BraHamatal, burst foith into panegyrics upon Utah and on his dead 
father, and spoke of the immense amount of property which had been expended On the 
feast. This fuls<jme fiattery was rewarded according to custom by tlie present of a lungi 
or turban cloth, which was taken from the waist of the little boy, Utah’s isOn, who was 
still suffering from the effects of small-pox. The fire was then taken away and four or 
five visitors Were provided with turbanu and dancing boots, as well as scarves to wear over 
their shoulders or roimd the waist." 
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Kdjir magistrates. 

Tills double rite of initiation was followed by dancing, the first three 
dances being in honour of Gish, and the next to Imra, Dizahe and other 
deities. The dancers included visitors as well as the initiators sister 
and her daughter, the two latter being dressed in full dancing attire. 
The srmaukan was completed next day by ceremoniously changing the 
initiate's turban for a broad-brimmed crownless hat, into the front of 
which a sprig of juniper was thrust. This changing of the head-dress 
is called shara^ The kaneanh initiated early in JPebruary were con- 

sidered pure in their uniform which they wore till the spring, and the 
greatest care was exercised to prevent their semi-sacred garments being 
defiled by dogs. 

A curious duty of a kaneash is to grow a miniature field of wheat in 
the living-room of his house. With this no woman must have anything 
to do, and it is remarkable as the only agricultural work done by the 
men. 

Just in front and to the east of the tiny field is a flab stone and an 
iron tripod, on which lie pine sticks ready for lighting. The whole 
forms a miniature altar and before it is placed a stool with a flat piece 
of wood as a footstool. Every evening the kaneash goes through the 
following rite : — 

He seats himself on the stool and takes off his boots, while some 
friends or relations light the fire, bring forward a wicker basket piled up 
with cedar branches, a wooden vessel containing water, a small wicker 
measure with a handful of wheat grain in it and a large carved wooden 
receptacle full of ghu The kaneash, having washed his hands, 
assumes the crownless hat he must never be without except in his 
own houpe, and begins by burning and waving about a cedar branch 
while he cries. Such ! such ! — ^ be pure ! ^ 

He thrusts this into the water vessel before him, and then burns 
a second branch completely, after waving it as before, and sprinkles it 
with the now holy water. 

He then proceeds to sprinkle the cedar branches, the fire, the ghi 
vessel. Next he piles cedar branches on the fire, with a few wheat 
grains and a handful of ghi, he begins his incantation while the 
flames are dancing merrily and the sm(jke rolling upwards in clouds. 
He pays tribute to all the gods in regular order, every now and then 
pausing to sprinkle and cast his offering on the fire, as at the begin- 
ning. 

The temperature of the room gradually grows terrific, for the ordinary 
house fire is blazing on the hearth all the time. The scene altogether 
is a strange one ; the walls of the room are frequently adorned with 
grotesque figures painted in black on the clay-coloured ground. The 
sprig of cedar worn in front of the hat shows that the wearer is an 
ordinary notable who has become a jast. If he has gone through 
the ceremony before, he wears two sprigs of cedar. This is very rare 
indeed. 

The ur or urir jast is the chief of the nr or urir, 18 magistrates who 
are all elected annually, the other 12 being merely hia assistants. As 
a body it is their duty to regulate the amount of water which each 
cultivator is to get from the irrigation channels and to k^ep thifem in 
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Kafir customs, 

good order. Another duty is to see that no on© picks or eats walnuts 
or grapes before the appointed time — a rule relaxed in favour of 
guests. Disobedience is punished by fines which are the urirs^ per- 
quisite and the only remuneration they receive. The urir jaftt also acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all festivals and dances and has to light 
the fire at the gromma every Wednesday (Agar) night. He is also the 
official entertainer of guests. The urir are elected in the spring at the 
Durban festival^ after a bull has been sacrificed to Gish and some simple 
rites. The ur jast receives all the flour not used in sacrifices^ and 
basketfuls of flour are also presented to him by the women on the last 
day of each month. In return he has to feast all comers for several 
days on election, but on the whole his office is a lucrative one. It is 
interesting to note that slaves can be elected members of the urir 
provided they are not blacksmiths and are jast bari^^ i. skilled 
mechanics. Fines are imposed for making fun of the urir within 7 
days after their appointment. 

A form of adoption which is clearly akin to the milk-tie of Chitrd.1 is 
practised in Kdfiristdn. A goat is killed, its kidneys removed and cooked 
at a fire. A Kd.fir then places the adoptive father and son side by side 
and feeds them alternately with fragments of the kidneys on the point 
of a knife. At short intervals the pair turn their heads towards each 
other and go through the motion of kissing with their lips a foot or so 
apart. Then the adoptive father’s left breast is uncovered, some butter 
placed upon it, and the adopted son applies his lips to it. Adoption 
of a brother is effected in precisely the same way, but the latter part 
of the rite is omitted. 

Murder, justifiable homicide and killing by inadvertence are all 
classed as one crime for which the penalty is an extremely heavy blood- 
ransom to the slain man’s family, or exile combined with spoliation 
of the slayer’s property. The slayer at once takes to flight and' be- 
comes a chile (? chail) or outcast, for his sept will not aid him. His 
house is destroyed and confiscated by the victim’s clan, and his moveable 
property seized and distributed, even if it is held jointly with his rela- 
tives. Their separate property is, however, exempt, nor is his family 
deprived of his land. The chile is not compelled to leave his tribe, but 
he must quit his village and always avoid meeting any of the family 
or sept of the slain, though it suffices if he merely pretend to hide so 
that his face may not be looked upon. His sons, if not grown up, 
and his daughters’ husbands and their descendants, also become chiles, 
and even Muhammadan traders who have married daughters of chiles 
must behave like any other chile when they visit the slayer’s village. 
Several ^ cities of refuge ’ are inhabited almost entirely by chiles, de- 
scendants of the slayers of fellow-tribesmen. The chief of these is Mer- 
grom. The shedding of blood may be atoned for by a heavy payment 
in cash or in kind, but the amount is uncertain as it is rarely paid. 
It is said to be 400 Kdbuli rupees, and if paid reflects so much honour 
on the slayer’s family that its males are for ever afterwards permitted 
to carry about a particular kind of axe* 


♦ Bari is a slave and jast hari would appear to mean * e^jast among the iarf. 
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Slaves (hari) form a curious aud interesting class in Kdfirist4n. 
All the craftsmen, such as the carpenters, dagger-makers, iron-workers 
and weavers, are slaves, as are also those musicians who beat drums, but 
the skilled mechanics, wood-carvers, boot-makers and silver-workers 
are called ja$t-bari. Lowest of all are the blacksmiths. The slave 
artisans live in a particular part of the village, work for their masters 
with materials supplied them and get no wages; but if they work for 
others they are entitled to keep the pay. These slaves are entirely self- 
supporting. House slaves rank much higher than artisan slaves, live 
with their masters, and are not treated harshly. Slaves are so impure 
that they may not approach a god's shrine too closely nor enter a 
priest’s house beyond the doorway. They are always liable to be given 
up to another tribe to be killed in atonement for a murder, as well as 
sold, and their children are their master’s property. They are how- 
ever permitted, after giving certain feasts to the free community, to 
wear the earrings of the jast, and this privilege exalts the wearer — at 
least among the slave community. Moreover a master and slave oc- 
casionally become adoptive brothers. Slaves adopt all the customs of 
the rest of the community, and give feasts at funerals and on other 
great occasions. Neither sex has any distinctive badge, but they are 
recognizable by their physiognomy, being low-browed, very dark- 
complexioned, but of powerful build. The bondsmen are just as pat- 
riotic as the rest of the community. There is but little traflBo in slaves, 
as they are not sold unless their owner becomes very poor indeed; but 
female children of slave parents are sold to the neighbouring Muham- 
madan tiubes, who are thereby enabled to make converts to Isl4m. 
Children born to a KdSr by a slave mother would appear to be free, but 
of very low status. The slaves also are accorded a semi-divine origin, 
as the following narrative shows 

It appears that one day up in the sky a father blacksmith said to 
his son, ^ Bring me some fire.’ Just as the lad was obeying the order, 
there was a lightening flash, and the boy fell through the slit thus 
caused in the floor of the sky on to the earth. From this youth one 
poition of the slave population is derived, the remainder being the 
offspring of Waiguli prisoners, taken in war. Of the Presun the 
following account was given me. In the beginning of the world God 
created a race of devils. He soon afterwards regretted having done so, 
but felt Himself unable to destroy all those He had so recently endowed 
with breath. But Moni (sometimes called Muhammad by Kafirs, 
under the impression that prophet and Muhammad are synonymous 
terms) grieving at the terrible state cf affairs, at length obtained a 
sword from Imrd, and was given permission to destroy all the devils. 
He killed very many, but seven, the ancestors of the Presuns of to-day, 
managed to escape him,^^ 

Kafir theology divides the world into Urdesh, ‘the world above/ the 
abode of the gods: Michdt>sb, the earth; and Turdesh, the nether 
world. Both the heaven and hell for mortals are in Turdesh, which is 
reached by a great pit, at whose mouth sits Maramalik, the custodian 
created by Imrd, for this duty. Be permits no one to return. At 
death a man’s breath or soul (shon) enters a shadow form, such as we 
fsee in dreams, and it then becomes a fartir. The good appear to 
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wander about in Bislit^ a paradise in Yurdesli, while the wicked burn 
in Zozuk,"^ ^hell.’ Kdfirs have no great fear of death, but suicide is 
to them inexplicable. 

Presungnl is pre-eminently a religious tract. Devils’ villages abound, 
the old water-courses are believed to have been built by the deities ; 
miraculous hand-prints are shown on rocks, and much reverence is paid 
to Imr^. 

Kafir marri^get is a very simple business, being indeed merely a 
bargain whereby the wife is purchased of her parents. When the price 
has been settled a goat is killed, there is some feasting and the marriage 
is completed. But the wife is not allowed to leave her parents’ house 
until the full price has been paid and girl-children born to her there 
would certainly belong to her family. It is not certain, however, if 
sons would not belong to the father. It is payment of the full price 
which gives the husband a right to take his wife home to work in the 
fields. 

Girls are generally married before pubei’ty and indeed infants are 
sometimes affianced to grown men. A girl of 12 who is unmarried 
must be of hopelessly bad character. On the other hand, young and 
even middle-aged women are sometimes married to boys, for an orphan 
lad who owns land must marry in order to get it cultivated. 

All well-to-do Kafirs have more than one wife but rarely more than 
4 or 5, and ib is a reproach to have only one wife* The price paid de- 
pends on the suitor’s status, a poor man paying Es. 8 and one fairly 
well-to-do, Bs. 12. A Kdfir takes over his dead brother’s wives, to 
keep or sell as he deems fit. Divorce is easy as a man can always sell 
a wife oi’ send her away. When a woman elopes with another man, the 
husband tries hard to get an enhanced price for her. 

Women are 'regarded as chattels and can therefore hold no property, 
even in themselves. Accordingly on a man’s death his property is 
divided equally among his sons, but the eldest son gets a single article 
of vague such as a cow or a dancing rob© over and above his share, 
while the youngest inherits his father’s house. The inheritance is 
strictly confined to legitimate sons by free mothers, and slaves’ sons get 
nothing. If there be only a very young son the brother would practi- 
cally do as he chose with the property, provided he feasted the clan 
lavishly out of it. A son may also dispose of or even marry his 
stepmothers, and his mother too is often remarried, her price probably 
going to her son. Failing near male agnates, the estate goes to 
the more remote and, failing them, to the sept. It never goes to 
daughters or to relatives by marriage as it might then go out of the 
clan altogether. 

K^fir religion is described by Sir George Robertson as a somewhat 
low form of idolatry, mixed with ancestor worship and some traces of 
fire worship. The difficulties of getting information were however great 


* Clearly the Pers. doxaJch, hell, 
t For birth customs see p. 433 infra. 
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and in Presungul the people objected to his being shown their gods 
at all. The principal gods and goddesses are 

1. Imra. 

2. Moni. 

3. Gisii, 

4. Bagisht. 

5. Arom. 

6. Tauru. 

7. Satarto or Sudaram. 

8. Inthr. . 

Imr^ is the creator. By his breath he created his ‘ prophets, ^ Moni, 
Grish, etc., but Dizane sprang from his right breast. Placing her on his 
palm Inirk, threw her violently upwards into a lake where she was hid. 
Bagisht alone was bom in mortalwise to Dizane."^ Besides his prophets 
Imrd* also created seven daughters who watch over agriculture and as 
sowing-time approaches goats are sacrificed to them for ample crops. 
Imra also created fairies and demons, but the latter gave so much 
trouble that Moni had to be permitted to exterminate them. One he 
destroyed by secretly withdrawing seven screws or plugs fi’om his body 
so that he fell to pieces. 

For the legends and myths which gather round ImrA the reader 
must be referred to Sir G. Robertsoa^s book, but one deserves special 
notice. It relates how Inthr had made Baddwan his resting-place and 
there created vineyards and pleasaiices, but Imrd. suddenly claimed it 
as bis. In the fight that ensued Imrd drove him from place to place 
until he had to abandon the Bashgul valley and take refuge in 
Tsdrogul. 

Frequent sacrificest are made to Imrd, sometimes for recovery from 
sickness, seasonable weather or other material benefits ; sometimes 
from motives of simple piety. He is not more honoured than the other 
gods at the religious dances, and though he receives three-rounds there 
is none of the enthusiasm which is displayed for Gish. Possibly Irar^ 
was once chiefly worshipped and he probably still retains his ascendancy 
in Presungul, where his principal temple is found though he has 
temples in every village, and they are also met with far from any 
dwelling. In Presungul his great temple, at Kstitigrom, the most 
sacred village in all Kd.firistd>n, is an imposing structure, elaborately 
ornamented. On its east side is a square portico, as spacious as the 
temple itself, supported on carved wooden pillars which form a kind 
of rough colonnade. The carving is of three tjpes, a favourite one 
being two rows of rams' heads, one on each side of the pillar, ex- 
tending from top to base : another consists in an animal's head carved 
at the base from which the horns extend, crossing and rocrossing each 

* The birth of Bagisht happened in this wise : In a distant land in the middle of a lake 
grew a large tree — -so great that it would have taken 9 years to climb it and 18 to 
journey from one side of its spread to the other. Satardm became enamoured of it, but, 
when he approached, it burst asunder disclosing Dizane and he fled in consternation. 
Dir.ane emerged and began to milk goats, but was ravished by a demon who had four 
eyes, two in front and two behind. To her was born Bagisht in a swift-flowing Presungul 
river whose waters parted to allow the child to step ashore unaided. On his way down 
the s^eam he met a stranger and learnt that he was named Bagisht. Another story is 
mat Disane was the trunk of the sacred tree and Nirmali its roots ; the tree had seven 
tranches, each a family of seven brothers. 

t Cows are commonly sacrificed to Imra throughout Kaflristan. 


9. Duzhi. 

10. Noug. 

11. Parade. 

12. Shomde. 

13. Saranji or Sauranju*^ 

14. Dizane I 

15. Nirmali i 

16. Krumai or Shumai J 


goddesses. 
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otter at intervals and ending in points, betc^een wtict a grotesque face 
appears; and tte tbird is the common basket pattern. Under this 
portico many sacrifices are made. The eflBgies of Imr^ are in wood carved 
in relief. The figures are about 7 feet hi|j:h and represent the god seated 
and working a goat-skin churn. The face of each is prodigious. The 
square-cut chin reaches within a hand^s breadth of the goat-skin on the 
god^s knees. The brow and nose are, in the majority of the figures, 
scored with lines, while those on the two practicable doors have rough 
iron bells suspended between the eyes. The goat-skin churns are re- 
presented as carved all over. Above the faces of the images a large 
circular head-dress appears, with a horizontal line of carving across the 
middle, and vertical cuttings running upwards and downwards from it. 
Between several of the figures there are vertical rows of what appear 
to be intended for cows’ or rams’ heads. 

From one of these rows the heads can be drawn out of their sockets, 
and the glories of the interior be partially disclosed. Above the big 
images is a board ornamented with small figures and horns. On the 
outer side of the temple, to the , north, are five colossal wooden figures 
which help to support the roof. On the south side the ornamentation is 
almost entirely confined to the upper part of the wall, which consists of 
a series of carved panels. On the west there is little or no attempt at 
ornament of any kind. 

Moni ranks next to Imri, in the Kdfir pantheon and is called ^the * 
prophet. He always appears as the god selected to carry out 
ImrA’s behests. He has a temple in almost every village, and in 
Presungnl, where he retains his rightful position, two small patches of 
glacier several miles apart are called his marks and said to be the 
places where he stands to play alufs (quoits). Once Moni found 
himself in Zoznk (hell) and had to be rescued by an eagle. 

Gish or Great Gish is by far the most popular god of the Bashgul 
Kdfirs and every village has one or more shrines dedicated to him.* 
He is the war-god and as a man was a typical K^fir. Some say his 
earthly name was Yazid, and he is reported to have killed AH, Hasan 
and Husain and nearly every famous Musalman known to the Kdfirs. 
Countless bulls and he-goats are sacrificed to him, and for 15 days 
in spring slaves beat drums in his honour. 

To the east of Kdmdesh village is a very sacred spot with a temple 
to Gish, fitted with a door which is removed for a limited period each 
year. Poles project upwards from three of its corners and two of 
them are crowned with caps, one of iron, another of mail, the spoil 
of a foray; while the third is hung round with a bunch of rude, 
tongueless bells, which are carried about at some festival.t Immedi- 
ately facing this shrine is a similar, but smaller, one dedicated to Moni, 
and this is occupied by three stones in a row, the middle and largest 
of which is worshipped as Moni. 

* One is tempted to identify Gfsh with Krishna who appears as Gisane in ^rminian. But 
if Gish be Krishna, at ail, he is clearly the elder Krishna. 

+ This is also done in spring during the period while slaves beat drums in his honour 
and for four additional days. They are then carried about by an inspired priest on three 
rings, 6" in diameter, three beUs on each ring. _ 
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During this period of spring .alluded to above the door of the temple 
of Gxsh remains open, the door being replaced early in July. For 
10 days in September drums are beaten morning, noon and night in 
his honour. Every raid, in which an enemy has been successfully killed 
terminates in the heroes of it dancing at the gromma in honour of 
Gish, Only male animals, such as bulls and he-goats are ofEered to 
Gish. Certain smooth holes in rocks are often pointed out as his cannon. 
The god however appears to be less admired in Presungul than he is 
among the Sid,h-posh. 

Bagisht is a popular deity who presides over rivers, lakes and 
fountains, and helps good men in the struggle for wealth and power. 
He appears to have no temples, but three celebrated places are the 
scenes of his worship and others are sacred to him. Sheep, and 
occasionally goats, are sacrificed to him. 

Arom^ is the tutelary god of the K^m Kafirs and his little shrine 
resembles one of the ordinary effigy pedestals. At the close of a war 
the animals which ratify the treaty are sacrificed at his shrine. 
He bad seven brothers. When the time comes for the haneash to cast 
aside their distinctive garments, a part of the ceremonial consists in 
sacrificing a he-goat to Arom. Satar^m or Sudaram is the weather 
god and regulates the rainfall. 

Dizaiie is a popular goddess and the Giche or new year festival is 
held entirely in her honour. She also has special observances during 
the Dizanedu holidays. She takes care of the wheat crop and to 
increase its culture simple offerings, without sacrifice, are made to 
her. In Presungul a great irrigation channel is attributed to her and 
a good bridge is called by her name. While the men are away on a 
raid the women dance and sing praises to the gods, especially to 
Dizane. Some say she was Satardm^s daughter, and she may have been 
originally the goddess of fruitfulness. She usually shares a shrine 
with other deities, but at K^mdesh she has a pretty shrine, built by 
men brought from Presungul for the purpose. It has the wedge- 
shaped roof common in that tract and is covered with carving. The 
poles, which are fixed along both sides of the sloping roof, support 
wooden images of birds, said to be pigeons. 

Nirmali is the Kdfir Lucina, taking care of women and children and 
protecting lying-in women j the or women’s retreats are under 

her special protection. 

Kmmai lives on the sacred mountain of Tirich Mir and is honoured 
by a comical dance wliicli always winds up the performances at the 
regular ceremonies when each important deity is danced to in turn. 

The religions functionaries are the utah or high priest, the debildla 
who chants the praises of the gods, and the pshw, who is temporarily 
inspired during religious ceremonies and on other occasions. All the 
utaha are greatly respected and in Presungul there is one to each 
village, some of the elders among tliem being men of great sanctity. 
All are wealthy and have certain privileges. An Utah may not visit 
cemeteries, use oertaiu paths which go near receptacles for the 
dead or enter a room where a death has occurred until the eflBgy has 
been erected. Slaves must not approach his hearth, 

f For the ancient race of this name see p. 421. 
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The dehildla is also debarred from using certain impure pathways. 
The pshurs appear to be more or less conscious impostors. 

The Jcaneash also are considered pure and can^ at some sacrifices 
perform the utaWs duties. * 

Festivals. — {i) The Giche or new year’s day is called the K^fir Id 
by their Muhammadan neighbours and appears to fall about January 
16th. All men who have had sons born to them during the past year 
sacrifice a goat to Dizane, and the night is spent in feasting. Early in 
the morning of the 17fch torches of pinewood are deposited in a heap 
in front of the shrine of that goddess and the blaze is increased by 
throwing ghi on the fire. 

{ii) The Veron follows about the 3rd February and the urir enter- 
tain the whole village. It is quite a minor festival. 

{iii) The Taska falls about February 18th. Small boys are encouraged 
to abuse grown men and snowball fights take place. On the 20th there 
is a great dance in the afternoon at the gromma, attended by the 
jfcaneasA in their robes and by all the in gorgeous attire. Gish is 
principally honoured, and all the religious functionaries are also 
present. In the evening a subdued revel called the praohi ndt (dance) 
is held at the gromma^ but only boys of the lower orders appear to 
indulge in it. 

The day following is devoted to throwing an iron ball^ called shil. 
This is thrown by the young men and the victor has the privilege of 
feasting the village. The contest appears to be in honour of Imrd,, 
who made the ball when he created the world. 

(iv) The Mamma, falling about March 8th, is essentially a women^s 
festival. On the preceding evening they cook rice and bread, small 
quantities of which are placed early on the 8th, with gM and wine in 
front of the family effigies. The offerings are then washed away by 
gashes of water from a goat-skin. The women next proceed to the 
pshar, where they feast and amuse themselves with loud laughter. 
On their way home they exchange indelicate chaff with the men, who 
offer them necklets or other small articles to be danced for. JMear 
each house a small portion of prepared food is placed on the ground 
in the name of every deceased relative who can be remembered and 
this too is swept away by water. The food left over is then feasted on. 

(t?) The Duban is the great festivity of the year, lasting 1 1 days 
from about March 19th — 29th. It has an elaborate ceremonial, but 
its chief features are dancing, processions and the antics of the buffoon 
prie 

{vij The Azhindra, on April 6th, is solemnised by a procession to 
the upright stones which form the shrines of Bagisht and Dazhi. 
The Jcaneash are allowed to leave the village for this occasion. 
Games of aluta and foot-races are its principal features, but Bagisht 
is also honoured by a bull sacrifice and recitations. 

{vii) The Diran, about May 9 th, is a festival of purification. A 
regular procession goes to Imrii's temp}«i|. the priest sprinkling water 
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on its members wifcli a sprig of juniper, A cow is sacriBced to 
Imrd, and baskets full of flour, with a bread-cake shaped like a rosette 
cn top, are placed before the shrine. Then the assembly mo\res a 
little to the north, and a goat is sacrificed to Bagisht at his distant 
shrine, the idea being that the sacrifice is offered through the air. 

^ A display of archery follows. 

{viii) The Gerdnlau falls about June 5th and appears to be of 
secondary importance. 

(ix) The Patilo, about the 80th of Jane, is celebrated by picturesque 
dancing at night in honour of Imr^. 

(a?) The Dizanedu, falling on July 9th, merits a full quotation of 
Sir George flobertson^s account:. ‘^Por two days previously,” he 
writes, men and boys had been hurrying in from all sides bringing 
cheeses and ghi. Every pshal or dairy farm coutributed. At two 
o’clock the male inhabitants of Kamdesh went to Dizane^s shrine 
to sacrifice a couple of goats, and make offerings of portions of cheese 
and bread-cakes. 

Then the whole company returned to Gishes temple. An immense 
pile of fine cheeses was heaped upon the wooden platform close by, and 
from each one a shallow circular fragment was out out. The convex 
pieces were placed on the cedar branches with bread-cakes and ghi 
during a regular worship of Gish. 

This ceremony over, the people collected into groups, scales were 
produced, and all the cheeses were out into portions. Each share was 
weighed separately, the wake-weights being neatly skewered on to 
the big pieces with little bits of stick. While this was being done 
the goat’s flesh, divided into messes”, was being cooked in two 
large vessels, the green twigs used to bind together the different 
shares simmering away merrily with the meat. Women brought 
bread from the different houses, and ultimately stood in a row in the 
background, while their male relations thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
There was a r tegular religions ceremony performed by Utah^ and just 
before this began, Shahru, the mad priest, at the invitation of the 
oldest of the Mirs, replaced the shutter which closed the tiny door 
or window of Gish’s temple. This shutter had remained on the top 
of the shrine ever since Shahru had removed it early in the year.” 

(xi) The Munzilo, held about August 17th, appears to be mainly 
devoted to the final ceremonies for the kchneash. It lasts several days. 
Gish and Dizane are chiefly honoured. 

(xii) The Nilu festival begins late on the evening of September 1 7th, 
and on the 18th boys of 6 to 12, the only performers, collect about 
4 p.m. and are dressed in gala costumes. After they have 
danced, Imr^ is worshipped, without a sacrifice, and a fireht. On the 
19th the men dance and songs are chanted in honour of Gish, Dizane 
and other deities. The proceedings close with a dance to Krumai, 

This is the last festival of the year. 
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Birth customs. 

When delivery is imminent the woman goes to the Nirmali house* 
and remains there for 20 days i£ the child is a girl, or 21 if it is a 
boy. After a ceremonial ablution slie then returns bome, but is 
allowed a further rest of 12 days there. The instant a child is born 
It is given to the mother to suckle and an old woman names all its 
ancestors or ancestresses, as the case may be, and stops the moment 
it begins to feed. The name on her lips at that moment is the child^s 
for life, truckling continues for two or three years. 

Boys may not wear trousers till they have been taken to Dizane's 
shrine at the Giche festival, dressed in that garb of manhood, and 
sacrifice has been made there. ^ This is followed by a feast. The sons 
men are often associated in this observance witb boys who 
ai e better off. Boys who take part in the sanauTcan of a kaneash 
are exempt from further observances. t 

Games . — Games play an important part in Kd.fir life. With one 
exception boys and girls play separately, the former playing rough 
games. One is played by lour boys on each side, each player holding 
a big toe with the opposite band and hopping on the other foot. The 
object is to enable Ihe ^ back ^ to get through to the other side’s 
goal. ^ The game is played with wonderful pluck and good temper. 
Shooting arrows, rough and tumble fighting and pitching walnuts are 
the less violent amusements. Girls play at ball, knuckle-bones (in 
which walnuts are however used) and swinging. The only game 
played by girls and boys together is an imitation of the national 
dance. Men play a kind of touch, in which the object is to tread 
on a man^s instep to make him prisoner, archery, aluts^ which is a 
kind of quoit, played with flat stones and various athletic exercises. 
The stone-bow is used by both men and boys and exactly resembles 
the Indian gulel. A fairly popular game is a kind of curling with 
walnuts on the house-tops. 

No game, however, plays so important a part as dancing, Kafirs 
dance when they are happy and when in mourning. They dance to 

* amuse ’ the injured^ the sick and the dying, but possibly this ia really 
done as a form of supplication to the gods, who are propitiated by 
songs, dancings and feasting, which includes sacrifices, and never iu any 
other way. The chief occasions for dancing are the dances of the 
jast to the gods, those to the illustrious dead, those performed by the 
women to the gods while the men are raiding, those of homicides to 
Gish, at a Kafir’s death and on the erection of eflBsies. These dances 
are performed inside the gromma or dancing-place which is thus 
described by Sir G. Robertson : — 

The dancing-place is always the most important spot iu a Kafir 
village. Tliere is usually only one, but Kdmdesh and Bragamat^l 

* Or pshar. It is always placed on the outskirts of the village, or even outside it, and is 
a low, square apartment, in whose construction very little wood enters. In the Bashgul 
valley it is also distinguished by two or three sheep-skins fastened to a pole and stuck on the 
roof. Elsewhere it may be the merest hovel, half underground, yet incompletely sheltered. 
In Presungul the pshar may be separated from the village by a river, but it is much better 
built and consists of two or three rooms in a line, the doors all facing the water, if it is on a 
river-bank ; and the sheep -skins are not in vogue. 

For marriage customs, see p* 427 si^ra. 
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have two each. A dancing- place should consist of a house to be 
used in winter and in bad weather^ a boarded platform, and a level 
piece of ground^ on which particular dances are performed, furnished 
with a rude stone altar. A description of the upper Kd.mdesh dancing- 
place will also apply, with some modifications, to all similar places 
in the Bashgul valley. 

The whole place is called the gromma, a name evidently derived 
from the word qrom or brom, the Bashgul term for a village. A 
K^fir who had been to India with me alvrays called the gromma the 

church when he spoke Urdu. To the north of the Kd,mdesh 
dancing-place is the gromma or dancing-house. 

It is 12 feet high, 85 long and 30 broad. Its sides are barred, not 
closed, by heavy sqnare beams, between the intervals of which 
spectators can thrust their heads and shoulders restfully. 

During a spectacle these apertures are generally crowded with 
the h ads of girls and women. Down the centre of tHe gromma ran 
two rows of massive pillars which support the heavy roof. They 
are about six feet apart. The central four are quite plain, except at 
the top, where they are ornamented with carved horses' heads. The 
remaining four are conipletelv covered with the ordinary basket-work 
carving. In the middle of the roof there is a four feet square smoke- 
hole. Bordering the gromma to the south is the largest level space in 
the village. It is about thirty yards square. On it there is a rude 
altar, formed of two upright stones, with a horizontal one on top. 
On this altar there is almost always to be seen the remains of a recent 
fire. To the east this space is continuous with a platform, which is 
carried out from the steep slope and maintained in that position by 
wooden pillars and beams. It looks, and is, a shaky structui’e. A 
railing runs round its three dangerous sides. Seats are provided on it 
in the shape of long planks of comfortable breadth, a few inches off the 
floor. These platforms are always to be seen if the village is built on 
the side of a hill. Most of the shrines at Kamdesh are provided with 
a platform which only differs from that at the gromma in point of size. 
In villages built on the flat, such as those in the upper part of the 
Bashgul valley, the platforms are lifted off the ground on trestles. 
They are indeed^ an essential part of every dancing-place, because 
certain ceremonies cannot be performed except upon them. 

The gromma of a Presun (Viron) village differs considerably from 
those of the Bdshgul valley. In the first place, they are nearly all of 
them half underground, that at Digrom, for example, is like a huge 
bear-pit and is reached by long passages sloping down from the vil- 
lage level.' They are very lai’ge, as they are used for guest-houses, 
and are capable of holding a large number oE people. In one corner 
they generally have a small shrine, containing a quaintly carved idol 
of some god. The four central pillars are hewn into marvellously 
groiesqu© figures, the huge shield-shaped faces of which are more 
tlian two feet in length. The arms are made to hang from the line of 
the brows, while, if a goddess is represented the long narrow breasts, 
which look like a pair of supplementary arms, start from between the 
arms and the brows. There is never any doubt, however, about the 
the sex of an effigy of this kind. The knees of the figure are made 
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to approaoli one anotter, while the feet are far apart, as if, indeed, 
the god or goddess was swarming up the pole backwards.^’ 

Kafsh-boz (Pers.) a boot-sewer : see under Mochi. 

Kahar, fern, -i, -Nf, a synonym for Jhiwae. The Kahar is also styled 
Mahra, and in Ferozepur at least settles all his disputes in a 
caste fanchdyat. Curiously enough the Muhammadan Kah^r retains 
the cult of the water-god Elhwd,ja Khizr, which the Jhiwar also affects. 
On the Jumna he worships the Khw^ja, repeating his name and that 
of Hanumd.n every night and morning to keep himself safe for the 
ensuing twelve hours. They call themselves the bd/Sia or ^children of 
the Khwd.ja. The Gharuk sub-caste of the Kahars, however, claim 
descent from the Kauravas and never bathe in the Kurukshetr. 

Kahdar, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kahl, a tribe of J^ts, whichin Ludhiana observes t'hejhandi rite at weddings. 
A. loaf mans in weight is also cooked and of this J man goes to a 
Bharai, the rest being distributed among the kinsmen. 

Kahlon, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and other districts, 
especially in Sidlkot. They claim descent fromE^ja Vikramajit of the 
Lunar race, through Jagdeo of D^rd.nagar, concerning whom they 

tell the- well-worn legend that in his generosity he promised his sister 
whatsoever she might ask. She claimed his head and he fulfilled 
his promise, but was miraculously restored to life. His descendant in 
the 4th generation £Cahlw4n gave his name to the tribe. Fourth from 
him came Soli or Sodi under whom they left Ddrdnagar and settled 
near Bat41a in Gurd4spur, whence they spread into Si^lkot. Muham- 
madan Kahlons perform the nihdh, but they also observe Hindu 
observances at a wedding and when the procession sets out they go to 
a chhari or malha tree outside the village. There a lamp is lighted iu 
an earthen vessel and a thread tied round a branch of the tree. The 
bridegroom then cuts off the branch with a sword and puts it in the 
vessel.* Its jathera is Bd.ba Phul Johad. 

Kahluria, ^ of Kahlur,^ one of the Simla Hill States. A Hindu Rajput sept 
of the 1st grade, found in Hoshiarpur. 

Kahon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multan. • 

Kahtjt, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur, Gupat, Rawalpindi, 
Hazara and Jhelum. They give their name to the Kahuta hills of Rjiwal- 
pindi (now held by the Ketwd,! andDhani^l) and to the town of Kahlita, 
now a Janjfia possession. I'heir present head-quarters are found in the 
Salt Range and give its name to the Kahutdni ildqa of Cliakw41 tahsil. 
They now declare that they were originally located in Arabia, and are 
Qureshis, the present tribal name being merely that of their common 
ancestor: 24 generations ago, about the year A. D. 1359 their ancestor 
Said Nawdb Ali migrated to Delhi, in the reign of Firoz Sii4h, 
Ghori^b (Firoz Tughlaq, son of Muhammad Tughlaq, is no doubt 
meant ; he reigned from 1351 to 1388 A. D.): on the way to Delhi 


* They are said to avoid saying ‘ las ’ (enougli) while a wedding party is eating in the 
bride’s bouse. 
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fhey fought and couquered a pagan king of Si41kot, namtd Sain P41, 
who was, they say, probably a Pogra prince. On reaching Delhi they 
paid their respects to tbe king who ordered them to hold the Dhanni 
and the Salt Range on his beh^alf: under the leadership of Kahfit, the son 
of Naw^Lb AH, they accordingly retraced their steps to this district, and 
settled first at Gagnelpur, of which the ruined site is shown in Mauza 
"Wariamdl near the foot of the Salt Range : here they remained for 

some time, realising the revenue from the Janjuas of the hills and the 

Gujar graziers of the Dhanni, and remitting it to Delhi. The M4irs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which 
on the coming of Bdbar was drained at his command, the Kahfits taking 
part in the work and colonising the land reclaimed. Chaudhri Sahnsar, 
8th in descent from Kahtit, was their ancestor in the time of Bdbar. 

They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of tbe tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, fall ill : this is ascribed to the 
vow of a sick ancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans. They in- 
termarry to some extent with Mdirs and Kassars, and now and then with 
Awdns, both giving and taking daughters : but usually maivy within 
the tribe.* The remarriage of widows is permitted, but is not custom- 
ary in good families : where it is allowed, it is not necessary that the 
widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 

Tbe mirdsis of tlie tribe give some of the usual rhymes : on© relates 
to the passage of Bdbar through Kallar Kahd.r, the first two lines being 
as given'hy the KaSv'^ar mirdsis, with the a<^dition of a third, Kahiit 
potre Abu Tdlab de awwal a^e : but the latter does not hang well to- 
gether with what precedes it : the Abu' T^lab referred to was the uncle 
of the Prophet. Another runs : Kahut charhid Dihlion sat mar naqdre : 
chdr hazdr bhird aur hammi sdre : Kahut Dhond surhhru hoid : sunnid 
chandal sdre. Dhond is the name of a Kahut leader, they say. A 
third is a war song relating to fights of the Kahuts with the Janjtias. 

Like the Md,irs and Kassars they seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree, 
but though they differ little in character and appearance from those 
tribes it is doubtful whether they are of the same stock. Though they 
. may he regarded as Rajputs by status they do not appear to have ever 
claimed Rdjput descent and indeed their bards claimed for them Mughal 
origin, 

Kaimal-khbl, see under Hatikhel. 

Kaim-makam, see Q^im-makdm. 

Kaith, Kaith, fern. KaithiIni, -ni, -vani.^ Kauith, fern, -f, -Nf, Kayath, 

’ Kayasth (a). — In the Kslngra hills the haithf is an accountant. 

* But they do not marry with. Qureshis, and are entirely agricultural or employed in 
Government service. They rank a little below the M£irs and Kassars, but occasionally inter- 
marry with them. 

With the characteristic Indian tendency to define status in terms of origin by birth 
the name of Kaith in the Punjab hills is said to be applied to members of a mixed caste 
formed by the intermarriage of Rrahmans and aths proper and even of Banias who follow 

clerkly purb-nits. Their caste would be Mahajan (Pah^ri) and their occupation Tcdith, Mr, 
Barnes said : “ The K^yath of the hills is not identical with the KAyath of the plains. Ho 
belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class and is entitled to wear the janeo or sacred 
“ thread. The Kayath of the plains is a Sndra, and is not entitled to assume the 
In Bashahr the Myath is a temple servant. 
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In the plains the Kayath or Kayasth is a caste— the well-known 
writer class of Hindustan. A full account of the caste and of its 
origins^ which are fiercely disputed^ would be beyond the scope of this 
article, but it may be noted that the Kayasthas say that they sprang 
from the body of Brahma who by virtue of his a*scetic powers gave 
birth to a son named Ohitrd. Gupta.* This son he bade go to Dliaram- 
purl, serve Yama Rd.ja, and make the people of the world fulfil their 
karma. His descendants are known as Kayasthas or Edydka Stkdn.f 

By E^ja Manuks daughter Ohitra Gupta had four sons, Matha^f*, Bhat- 
ndgar, Saksena and Srib^stana. By Snsarman Rishi^s daughter he 
had eight sons, Nigam, Anshat, Gaur, Karam, B^lmlk, Und,yd, Kul 
Sarsat and Suraj Dhaj. The 2 2 groups of the Kayasthas are named 
after these 12 sons. But all 12 are represented in the Punjab. In 
Jind for instance only four are founds viz,, Mathar, Bhatn%ar, Saksena 
and Sriv^stana. As a rule they mix freely but in some places Srivd,s- 
t^na and Saksena do not smoke from the same huhka or eat kachchi roti 
together. They form one endogamous group. In Jmd they are chiefly 
of the Kashyab gotra, but some families belong to the Bhats and one or 
two other gotras. In all the groups there are sub-groups (als) named 
after places, so that there are 84 als in the 12 groups. Two als, vi%^ 
those of the father and mother, are avoided in marriage. 

Karewa is never allowed and polygamy very rarely practised. 
Kayastha marrying a female of a kuf or tribe below him in the social 
scale is usually excommunicated. But the extreme step is not taken if 
the woman be of good family and he strictly abstains from eating 
kachchi roti prepared by her. Children born of such unions are married 
to persons of similar status. Marriages are generally performed at 
mature age and great attention is paid to a boy's education. 

The Kdyath is not indigenous in the Punjab, and is found in de- 
creasing numbers as we go westwards. He is only to be found in the 
administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly ’ displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Punjdbi clerks. His origin 
is discussed in Colebrook’s Essays, 

Kajla, a landless nomad tribe of the Northern Bar in the Gujranwdla district, 

Kajlakt, a J^t tribe found in Jind and Hissdr. It claims descent from 
Kajla, a Chauh^n Rajput who married an Ahir widow by karewa and 
thus became a J4t. * 

Kakakhel, see Sayyid. 

Kakak, a branch of the Parni Afghans, 

Kakae, one of the Path^ii tribes which hold the Koh-i-Si41 or 
^ black range^, i, e, the Sulaimd.n range. It occupies the elevated 
plateau of Bora, which is described as extensive, well- watered, fertile 
and carefully cultivated, and other tracts. The valleys between Bora and 

* Chitr5» Gupta m-eans concealed like a picture. Brahma said to his son : ‘ Thou hast 
been concealed by. me like a picture (chtfra; and shalt therefore be called OhitrA 

GuutA by the learned.' 

f Kayastha in Sanskrit means “ one who resides in the body,” A detailed account of the 
legend is given in the Fatal Khand of the Fadam Fdrdn, 
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the mountains south of the Zhob Valley are held by the Musa Khel, a 
Kd,kar clan, and the IsoT, a clan of the Parni Afghans who are akin 
to the K^kars. Kdkar had 18 sons of his own and adopted 6 more^ 
and these founded 24 clans. It is diflBoult to regard the Kdkars as 
Soythic. 

Kakak, a Path4n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakair, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KakezaI, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
See also under Kaidl. 

Kakkezat,* a class of Muhammadan traders found all over India and as far. 
west as Kandahar. They claim to be by descent Afghans of Seist4n, 
sprang from Kakka, a son of Karn, and the nucleus of the class may 
well be a pure Path4n clap. But the sections of the Kakkezai include 
such names as Bhursi, Malak, Kethaie, Kasoliya Shaikh, Vansare and 
Nakhasria, and, in Si^lkot, Bale, Bhagirath, 0h4ndi, Hdnda,t Khoria, 
Wadrath and Waojotra, which hardly point to an Afghd.n origin and 
lend colour to the theory that the Kakkezai were, like the Khoja, Hindus 
converted at an early period of the Muhammadan invasions and affiliat- 
ed to a Path^n clan. A family at Pasrdr in Sidlkot is called Mir Daha, 
and the office of that name at Bajwd;ra in Hoshi4rpur was held by a 
Kakkezai family in 1120 Hijri. In the Jullundur Dod.b a branch of the 
Kakkezais, entitled Shaikhs, rose to eminence during Sikh times and 
even ^ave governors to Kashmir. The community is an influential 
and enterprising one in the Punjab. 

Kakra, a military Brahman family, settled at Ar^ in Jhelum. 

Kak 9 <i, an Ardi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakuana. — The term for Kumhdrs in the Sandal B^r in Jhang. They are 
found as cultivators in many rahnds or hamlets, and also have rahnds 
of their own to which they have gathered to avoid the begdr laid on 
them in other villages. They are called Kakuana, and say they are 
not Kumhdrs, but Jdts, descended from one K^ku : and that they took 
to pot-making a few generations ago. 

Kalal, (1) a Muhammadan 3i,t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Multdn : (2) Kal41 or Kardl, a class of very varying status and 
probably composite origin. The Kardl claim Hindu Edjput ancestry 
and derive their name from Karauli, the State in E^jpnt^na, They are 
divided into 52 clans or gots including the Tulsi and Pital (in Kapur- 
thala). These Kardls are also stjled Ahluw41ia, from Ahlu, a village 
in Lahore, and the Ahlu w alia sections are said to be: Tulsi, Phul 
Mali, Rekhi, S^d and Segat. The Karels are found in all the Districts 
of the Isorthern Punjab from G-ujrat to Hoshidrpur, and are said to 
avoid widow remarriage. 

The Kaldl or Neb are also Hindus, but they more frequently em- 
brace Sikhism than t he Kardls. They are by profession distillers, and 
the word Kaldl appears to be derived from kuldl, a potter. 

♦ Mackenzie says the Kakkezai are also called Bulledee (Bileladl^), but he does not explain 
the term. Gujrat Sett. JRep., 1861, p. 27. Bulledee may be a transliteration of Baledi, ‘ one 
who herds oxen' : Punjabi Dicty., p, 86, 
t HAnda is a got of the Khatris. 
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The Kaldl gots are not apparently numerous and include : 
Bhagar. 

Bliamral. 

Bhand^ri. 

Bharwathfa. 

Bhukai. 

Bimbat, 


Hatyar. 

Jajj. 

Janwathia. 
LadhatMa. 
Mammak. 
Paintal. 
Pall. 


and Multfin; (2) a 


, J"® observed, differ from the Kar^l gots on the one 

hand and the Kakkezai sections on the other. 

Kalandar, see Qalandar. 

Kalaigab ^ee Thathera, 

Kalae, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 
Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KiiiAS, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KAtAsAN, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KalasaeaHj a J^Lt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KIlash, a tribe of Kd,firs, long subject to Chitr^ and found in two small 
villages, Kdlasbgum and Bidir of that State. They speak the Kd.Msh 
language and are Faqfr Miskin by status. The Kam Kafirs affirm 
that the whole of the country from the Eastern Kafirist^n frontier as 
far as Gilgit was once inhabited by the Kalaoh. 

Ealau!^t^ Kalawa^^t^ fem. -ani^ a class of professional musicians and 
singers : see under Bhdt. 

Kaleka, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 


Kaler, (I) A Jjit tribe found in Jmd, where the samadh of its Sidh Did^r 
Singh, at Bhammawadi is revered on the 1st badi of Mfeh cf 
Bhartooh. It is also found in Si^lkot, where it claims Chauh^n Ediput 
origin, like the Ohimas, and descent from R^j^ Kang through Kahr 
and his descendants D^ra and Nattff who migrated to that District in 
Jahangir’s time. In LudhiAna the Kaler Jdts at weddings wot ship their 
jaihera at his matt or shrine. They also affect Sakt.i Sarw^ and 
at mairiages an offering of bread is made to a Bharai. The first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a virgin and, if it is tibnndant to 
other gu-ls as well. It is aho found as an agricultural dan in Amritsar 
and in Montgomery, in which latter District it is Muhammadan : (2) an 
Ardi^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. ' ^ 

Kaxbea, a Muhammadan tribe, found in Montgomery (probably Kaler). 

Kaibeoth, a Jdrt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

EIalgan, Kalgbdn,'an AwSn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KltHfE (f Kdfr) a tribe of Jats. It holds about 16 villages in 

Indri in Karnd,! but describes the number as 12 (a bM-a). l^bk^anlf 
KaMn is its paren b village, and it is also the parent village of 12 
Kd,lhir villages east of the Jumna, of 12 across the Ganges in MoriiiJ^ihA^ 
and of 17 villages in Ambdla. The Kdlhfrs are divided into two clans 
or beong, Mandbdn and Turka which cannot intermarry. ^as 

son of M^nd, and Turka of Jejal, and M^nd and Jejalwere brothers 
Originally they came from Ajcdbya, first migrating to Pamaktoda in the 
Dakban or M^lwa, aud afterwards to Dardrebra in Jaipur. 
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Kalhoba or Saeai, originally a tribe, also known as Doddi Lati,* * * § whicli 
gave a dynasty to Sind and is still represented in Dera Gbdzi Khdn. 
Its ancestors were darweshes or religious mendicants who followed the 
tenets of the Sayyid Mubammad, the Junpliri, a noted teacher, and 
one oF them, Harmus, espoused a daughter of the Abara Jdts of Sind, 
receiving a grant of land as her dower. His son or grandson. Shaikh 
Nasir, and his Kon Shaikh Din Muhammad established their temporal 
and spiritual authority over the Abara territory in Upper Sind. His 
brother Ydr Muhammad threw off all allegiance to the Mughals, seized 
the Siwistdn sarkdr of Thatha, the Siwi mahdll of Bakhar in the 
Multdn Province, and Dihdr, and wrested the title of Khuddyar from 
the Mughal authorities.t His descendant Nur Muhammad drove the 
Ddtidpotras out of the zaminddri of Lakkhi, in the Bakhar mahdlLX 
In 1 736-87 the Lati Khdn, Khuddyar,§ received the province of Thatha, 
together with the southern paii} of the Bakhar sarkdr, but two or three 
years later he was stripped of two-thirds of his territory by Nadir Shah. 
After Nadir Shdh^s death however the Khuddydr assumed authority 
over all Sind, under the nominal suzeraignty of the Durrdnis, but their 
rule was short-lived. Nur Muhammad Kalhora was succeeded on his 
death in 1752 by his son Muhammad Murad, but he only ruled for five 
years and was deposed by the Tdlpur Baloch, yho set up his brother 
Midn Ghuldm Shdh (1757-58). An attempt by his brother Attdr Khdn 
to regain Sind, under the authority of a Durrdni grant, failed.]! Ghuldm 
Shdh died in 1771, while superintending the erection of the fortress of 
Haidardbad in Sindh, after a stormy reign of 15 years. He had in 
1758 allowed the East India Company to establish a factory in Sindh, 
bub Sarfardz Khdn, his son and successor, cancelled the permit in 1775. 
A year previously he had caused Bahrdm Khdn, head of the Tdlpurs, 
and one of his sons to be assassinated, and this led his dethronement, in 
or about 1786. 


* Lati is said to be derived from the Hind^i lat, ‘ tangled or clotted hair,’ and kalhorah 
in Siiidhi is said to bear the same meaniog. A derivation from lat, a ‘ club * in Sindhi, has 
also been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora chiefs tomb at KhudA-abAd a number of 
clubs are suspended. 

f According to the Dera Ghazi Kh^n Gazetteer^ p. 23, Yar Muhammad aided by the Khan 
of Kalat defeated the governor of Sevi about 1700. After establishing himself in Northern 
Sindh, he -made his formal submission to Jahandar Shah on his succession to the throne of 
Delhi and was invested with the title of Nawdh, and the governorship of Sevi. 

X And socn came into contact with the Mirranis, ibid, p. 23. 

§ The title Khudayar appears to have been hereditary, or to have been bestowed upon 
the waiwahr? dr or oflBice-holder for the time being by the Mughals But according to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer (p. 24) Nur Muhammad submitted to Ahmad Shah Durrani on 
Nadir Shah’s assassination and received from him the title of ShAh NawAz KhAn. A year 
or two later however he rebelled and was ’driven into Jaisalmer. 

II According to ShahAmat Ali {Picturesque Sketches in Ivdia) Attar Khan was sent along 
with a force by Ahmad Shah and on his arrival at Sbikarpur MiAn GhulAm Shah fled, but 
he was supported by the AbbAssi family, rulers of Bahawalpur, and he and another brother 
AhmadyAr defeated AttAr Khan. The latter obtained a second force from Ahmad ShAh, and 
the brothers then divided their territories, Ghulam Shah taking Thatha, and Attar Khuda-Abad 
and AhmadahAd. Attar was however soon dispossessed again and settled at Ikhtiyar KhAn 
whence he made several more attempts to oust Ghulam ShAh. The story given in the Dera 
Gh&ziKhin Gazetteer tha.t Mahmud ShAh Gujar helped Ghulam ShAh to re-establish the 
Kalhora power at Dera Ghazi Khan is probably incorrect. The other version, that he was 
opposed by Mahmud Shah and also by the GhAzi Khan is more probable. That Ahmad 
ShAh despatched Kaura Mai, governor of Multan, against the Kalhora in 1758 is also likely, 
but his defeat by Kaura Mai. if it ever occurred, cannot have been severe, for in 1769 
GhulAm ShAh'finally broke the MirrAni power after taking Dera GhAzi Khan. 
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Kaliar---^Kalydr. 

The name Sarai or Serai is borne by the notable Kalhora family of 
H^jipar in the Jd,mpur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Kh^n. For an account of 
it reference must be made to the Dera Ghdzi Khan Gazetteer, pp. 91 — 94, 
but it should be noted that the statement therein made that the Daud- 
potras are descended from Jam Junjar and therefore akin to the 
Kalhorasis repudiated by the Abbassi or Daudpotea tribe, though it was 
accepted by Raverty. 

Kaliar, a sept of Rajputs, found at P^nipat. Its family saint, Kd;14 Sayyid/ 
is a great worker of miracles, and anyone sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground or he will be bitten by a snake. But if a snake 
bite a man on a Kalidr’s ground he will suffer no harm. 

Kalirawan, a tribe of Jdts, claiming descent from a Siroha Rajput by a 
Nain J4t wife : found in Hissar. 

Kal Khand, a tribe of J4ts, descended from Kala. It has for 25 genera- 
tions been settled in tahsil Jind, but came originally from Rd.inpur 
Khandal in Delhi. 

Kallas, a tribe found in Jhelum : see under Bharat. 

Kalltj, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, in Montgomery (where it 
is Muhammadan), and also in Sh4hpur. 

Kalmat, -I. — A Baloch tribe. Formerly of great importance, the Kalmats 
fought with the Marris. Dames describes them as a Levitical tribe, 
probably non-Baloch. They are now found at P4sni in Mekrdn and in 
Sindh. The name is probably derived from Khalmat in Mekr4n, the 
connection with the Karmati (the Karmatian heretics of Elliot’s History 
of India) being doubtful. 

Kalo, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

Kalon, a ®Jat tribe, found in Si4lkot. It is described as of Somabansi or 
Lunar descent, from E4jd, J4gdeo of Dharanagar, and has three mavis or 
clans, Nehut, Jodh and Banna. Doubtless Kahlon. 

Kalru, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n tahsil, where K41ru employes 
of Shdh Jah4n’s army received grants of land. 

Kals, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur, and in Montgomery (where it is 
Muhammadan) . 

Kalsan, a Gujar tribe, claiming descent from R^na Har Rai, Ohauhan, by a 
Gujar wife. He assigned them a part of his conquests in the Jumna 
Dodb and they still hold a little land in the Ghauhd,n TST^rdak of Kamd,!. 

Kalsan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalsiya, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaltera, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kalya, (1) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : (2) a 
R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and (3) an Awan clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalyar, (1) a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Shd,hpur: (2) a J&t qlau 
(agricultural) found in Multto, 
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Kaha. — ( 1) A man, generally of low-caste, who has brought himself and 
even his descendants for several generations under obligation to serve a 
land-holder on account of debt, the service being rendered in lieu of the 
interest while the principal remained as a perpetual debt. This condi- 
tion of service still exists in Chamba, though more or less secretly, as it is 
contrary to the State law, and also in Kullu in spite of the law. It pro- 
bably exists all through the hills. (2) The hdma of the plains is a field 
labourer. 

Kamalia, Kahbalia : see Gadaria. In Karnd.! Muhammadan J4ts who have 
taken to blanket weaving are also called Kamalias and are said to 
marry only among themselves. But the Hindu Kamalias appear to be 
all Gadarias in fact. 

Eamachi, a small tribe of vagrant minstrels, apparently akin to the 
Mirdsis., 

Kamalzai, one of the four main divisions of the Mandanb branch of the 
Khakhai (Khashi) Pathdins. The Kamdlzai and Amazai, another branch, 
are found in Harden and the Razzar in Peshawar. 

Kamangab, Kamagar, a bow-maker. With him may be classed the Ur~gar 
or arrow-maker, and possibly the pharera, but the latter appears to be 
merely the hill name for the rang-sdz.'^ The Kamagar, as he is com- 
monly called, is chiefly found in towns and cantonments and, except in 
K^ngra, is always a Muhammadan. Now that bows are only made 
for presentation the Kamagar has taken to wood decoration in general. 
Any colour or lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied 
by the Khar^di, but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the 
Kamangar or by the rangsaz, the former doing the finer sorts of work. 
The Kamangar does not form a distinct caste, but is professionally 
inferior to the Tarkhan or rangadzy though he belongs to the Tarkhan 
caste. 

Kambalia« See Gadaria. 

Kamboh.-“-(1) The Kamhoh is one of the finest cultivating castes in the 
Punjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, but they are no 
less industrious and skilful than the Ar^ins. They are found in the 
upper Sutlej valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the eastern plains, and as low down the Jumna 
valley as Karn^l. They are especially numerous in Kaptirthala. The 
Jumna Kambohs seem to have come into the valley from the west, and 
there has lately been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern 
tracts of Patiala into the great dhdk jungles between Th4nesar and the 
river. The Sutlej Kambohs of Montgomery are divided into two 
branches, one of which came up the river from the Multdn country 
(whence they are called lammawdlas, fr. lamma, ^west’) and the other 
down the valley from the neighbourhood of Kaptirthala (whence they 
are called tappawdla^ from tappa^ said to be the region between the 
Be^s and Sutlej), both movements having taken place under the Sikh 


•The ^harera or hJiarem is also said to be a silversmith; see^under Loh^r. 
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rule. Under that rule they also cameinto Jullundur from. Kapurthala.* 
They claim descent from Karan^ and say that their ancestor fled 

to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace their origin to the 
trans-Indus country^ and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently 
true. They are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia^ and 
the Karndil Kambohs trace their origin from Garh Ghazni; but the 
fact that 40 per cent, of them are Hindus and 28 per cent. Sikhs is 
conclusive against their having had any extra-Indian origin, unless at 
a very remote period. Arains and Kambohs are commonly supposed to 
be closely related : indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called 
Ar4in if he is Musalm^n and Kamboh if Hindu.t But that this is not 
always the case is evident from the fact of a very considerable propor- 
tion of the Kambohs of Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, Patiala, N^bha, 
and Maler Kotla having returned themselves as Musalm4ns, although 
Musalm4n Ar4ins are also numerous in those tracts. In Jullundur the 
village of Bhaiow4l is owned partly by Kambohs and partly by Arains, 
both being Musalmdn. It is perhaps doubtful whether the supposed 
relationship has any further basis than the fact that they both came 
from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. It is highly probable that the nucleus of the 
Ar^iii caste was a group of Hindu Kambohs converted to IsMm. Thus 
in Jullundur the Gaure, H4nde and Momi clans are found in both 
castes, and in Montgomery several of their clan names are identical. 
It is said by some that the chief distinction is that the Kambohs take 
money for their daughters, while the Ar4ins do not. But the social 
standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the Ardin, 
and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not infrequently 
engages in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or 
even as a private servant, while his wife not infrequently lends money 
even where he is a mere husbandman ; and under Akbar a Kamboh* 
general called Shdhbaz Kh4n cocnmanded 5,000 men and distinguished 
himself greatly in Bengal, J Mu salmon Kambohs held Sohna in Gur- 
gdon some centuries ago; and the tombs and mosques that they have left 
show that they must have enjoyed a considerable position. The mili- 
tary, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be distinguished as 
Qalmi or men of the pen,^^ and not to intermarry with the agricultural 
or Khaki section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social cus- 
tom and not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a 


* The Kamboh villages in Jullundur are clustered together in Nakodar tasliil in tha 
extreme south-west on the Kapurthala boi'der. Tradition says that in 1654 A, D. the 
Punjab was devastated by floods, so Jahangir sent Sher Shah, a Suba, to restore it and he 
brought with him from Sun4m in Patiala (Mr. P urser thought this possibly a mistake for 
Sohna, a former Kamboh stronghold in Gm’gaon) two men, Achhi-a, whom he located near 
Chunian in Lahore, and Rath whom he settled near Sultanpur in Kapurthala where the 
Kambohs founded a hdra or group of 12 villages. 

The Kambohs of Phillaur though few merit special notice. They claim to be Surajbansi 
Rijputs who came from Kamrup (Assam) on the Brahmaputra to Delhi in Hum^ydn’s 
time. Thence Bohd Rai migrated to Lahore and Dala Rai to Jullundur. This may be a 
poetical way of saying that Shahbaz Khd,n’s career in Bengal raised his family to Rajput 
status. 

f In Multd/n, where the Kambohs are poor and unimportant, they often cultivate vegetables 
and those so occupied are not imcommonly called Arains by the people. ^ 

J He had 9,000 men under his command when operating on the Brahmaputra i Blochmaun s 
Ain^UAhhaH^ I, 399-409* 
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character for honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb 
current in the United Provinces : The Afghdns^ the Kambohsj and the 
Kashmiris ; all three are rogues {hadzdt)/^ and in Karndl Mr. Benton 
described them as notoriously deceitful and treacherous.” On the other 
hand Sard^r Gardiiil Singh states^ it is not known on what authority 
that during the reign of terror in India, it was the Kambohs who were 
trusted by the rich bankers for carrying their cash in the disguise of 
faqirsJ^ The Kambohs are said to be exceptionally numerous in 
Meerut. Their location under the hills lends some slight support to 
their tradition of origin from Kashmir. 

The Kambohs are not very numerous in the State oi Bah^walpur, 
but they ofEer some points of interest. The Hindu Kambohs 150 
years ago^ occupied Jhullan, a village on the right bank of the Sutlej 
not far from Pd.kpattan. Being oppressed they migrated and founded 
Jhullan^ a village in K^rdd,ri Minohinabad. Jhullan was a Bodla fagir 
to whom they paid special reverence and after whom they named their 
villages, and his descendant Ihsan AH is still greatly revered by the 
Hindus, The Kambohs say they oiiginally came from Amritsar and 
that they and the Ar^ins have a common origin. The Ard,ins, who are 
scattered all over the State, claim Rdijput origin, and say their old head- 
quarters was Uch, whence they migrated to the Edvi and the Ghaggar. 

Some popular accounts of the origin of the name Kamboh follow : — 

(1) Once a powerful of the Solar race, whose capital was at Ajudhia, marched 
Ihence to Derat and having killed Parmar, its Raja, took possession of his kingdom. He 
founded Warangar and his son founded another town, which he named Dejapu^ and the 
cities of Lambni and Gajni. The latter was his capital, and lay near the city of Ram bay, 
the peninsula south of Guzerat, At the Solono festival when he was performing religious 
rites he was attacked by an enemy who had conspired with his pnrohit, his city was 
plundered and its people massacred. Of those who escaped some fled to S4m^na along the 
Ghaggar, passing by Jaipur and Sirhind on their way, thence spread over the country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and after wandering through the country watered by the 
Sutlej and Beas scattered over the whole Punjab. Others reached Multdn via Sind and 
thence spread into Montgomery. . They are called Kambohs because they came from ' Gajni, 
near Kambay. Others assert that the name is a corruption of hamhudh (men of little 
intellect) because they did not take up arms on the Solono day, but preferred to die. 

(2) Raja Sodakhsh of Kamboj of the Solar race and a descendant of the god Chander 
Burman sided with the Kauravas in their light with the Pandavas. He perished with nearly 
all his men in the battlefield, and those who escaped settled in N^bha and came to be called 
Kamboj i whence Kamboh. 

(3) Kamboh is said to be compounded of Kai and anboh, and the tribe is said to be de- 
scended from the Kai dynasty of Persia, to which the emperors Kaikaus, Kaikhusro, Kaikub^d 
Kai-Lehrashab and Darius all belonged. When they migrated to the Punjab they came 
to be called Kai-ambohs or Kambohas. 

(4) Hazrat Abdulla, son of Zuber, was sent with a large army to conquer Persia where 
he settled and built many huts on the banks of the river. The Persians could not’ under- 
stand their tongue (Arabic), so they became Icam-go or taciturn. Zuber’s army comprised 
men of many beliefs. In time their settlements were destroyed and the ‘ Kamgos ’ fled. 

The first story is the one naturally favoured by the Kamhohs themselves and the fact re. 
mains that the Solono festival is not observed by them, because they regard it as inaus- 
picious. The author of the Aina Tdrihhndma and Gwr Tirath Sangra has given an 
account of the i^mbohs and assigns their origin to the Kambojas, but against this it may be 
urged that the Kambohs — 

(i) do not observe the Salono or tie the rahhri on it : 

iii) at the phera their parohits proclaim Gayh Gajni or Ghaggar Bas as their original 
home : , ® 

(wt) that their gots correspond with those of the Brahipans and Ohhatris ; 

(^«) that they perform the parojan or bandhan ceremony : 

(v) that they worship weapons at the Dasehra and wear them at weddings * and 

(vi) that they cut the j and tree and sacrifice a he-goat at a marriage * 
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The only point which merits notice in these folk-etymologies is the 
allusion to Sodaksli (Sudakshina)^ king of Kamboja, a territory which, 
lay under the hills, which now form the northern border of the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts, from the Indus to the Jhelum. That 
king, according to the Mahd hhdrata, joined the Kauravas with an army 
containing Yavanas and Shakas. But Kd,mboja also appears to have 
been the name of a tribe. These facts are in accord' with the tradition 
that the Kambohs. came from Kashmir, but beyond that there is abso- 
lutely nothing but the resemblance in the names to enable us to identify 
the Kambohs with the Kdmbojas- How their gots can be said to 
correspond with those of the Brahmans or Ohhatris is not clear. The 
Kambohs have very few large sub-divisions. The nine largest are — 
Dahut;, Jaura, Sande, Jammdn, Jhande, Thind, Jausan, Mahrok, Unin4>l. 

The Kambohs are by rehgion Hindu, especially in the east, Sikh, 
especially in the Sikh Districts, while some are Jain, and a great many 
are Muhammadans. The latter are in Lahore described as hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the Ar^ins, but the Sikh Kamboh is better than 
either, being equal to the Ar^in in industry, but more enterprising and 
more provident. He matches the Ar4in as a market gardener and is 
not inferior to the Sidhu in general farming though he is smaller 
in physique and less intelligent than the Jdt. The Sikh Kambohs in 
the ChenAb Colony numbered over 10,000 in 1904. 

The Hindu Kambohs wear no janeo and do not purify the chauJed, 
Their women wear the gown and formerly wore no nose-ring. Widow 
remarriage is allowed. 

The Kambohs of Montgomery, who are almost without exception 
Hindus, affect the cult of Bhuman Shah, an Udasi faqir whose shrine 
is at the village of that name in Dipd,lpur tahsil. He is said to have 
lived from 1687 to 1756 and was himself a Kamboh. He is looked 
upon as a patron saint. 

Hindu, Sikh and Jain Kambohs avoid 3 gots in marriage, the Muham- 
madans only one. The Hindu Dhat Kambohs perform the first tonsure 
under a dhdh tree and the Jham got at a Babd.^s shrine in Lahore. 
The Kambohs reverence Sultan and Bhairon, 

The Muhammadan Kambohs have two groups : — 

(i). Bawan-gota,^ i.c., 52 gots. 

(ii). Ohaurd.si-gota., i.e., 84 gots. 

These groups do not intermarry or smoke with Hindu Kambohs, 
though they are said to be of the same origin (as the Hindus ?). It is 
said that when Garh Gajni was destroyed a Chaur^si Kamboh took 
refuge with a bard named KamAchi and so the ancestor of the BAwan- 
gote severed all connection with him. 

The Karndl account is that the Kamboh first settled in Lalachi, now 
in PatiAla, whence they founded 32 villages. The Lalachi Kambohs 
claim to be Bd;wan-gotas. A section of these Kambohs embraced IslAm 
only under Jahangir, and hence the mass of the Bd.wan-gotas became 
Muhammadans, while the bulk of the Chaurdsi-gotas remained Hindus* 

* The Bawan-gota gots wi^l he fotind in the Appendix. 
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The two most important centres of the Bdwan-gotas are Sanaur and 
Sund-m in Patiala. The *52^ are in their own estimation superior to 
the ^ S4i^gotasJ The latter are found in the Banur and Thun (? Dhuri) 
ildqas of Patiala, in Maler . Kotla, N^Lbha, the Nar^ingarh tahsil of 
Amb^la and in Sah^ranpur east of the Jumna; also in Amritsar, 
Multan, Montgomery and Lahore. A note from A mbdla makes the 
^ 52-groia5^ descendants of a cadet branch and the ^ SAi-gotas* of an 
elder branch. 

The Kambohs follow many occupations, as confectioners, retail 
dealers, etc., as well as cultivators. As agents to bankers they are 
much trusted. (2) an Ard.in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kambra, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kamil, a sept of Rdjputs, found in Si^lkot. 

KamI^, fern. -ani. 

EIamiea, a weaver, see under Jul^h^. 

Kamlana, a sept of the Sials. 

Kamoke, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 

Kamon, a Jd.t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kamyana, an Ar£iii clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanag, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. (Doubtless Kang). 

Kanaijri, Kanawari,’^ an inhabitant of Kanaur, the valley which, lying 
on the Upper Sutlej, forms’ an appanage of the Bashahr State. 
Its inhabitants are almost entirely Kanets or Jdds, but diflPer as com- 
pletely from the Kanets of Bashahr proper as do the Ldhula Kanets 
from those of Kullu. 

Besides the Kanets cr Jads the only two castes in Kanaur are the 
Ch^mangjt who make shoes and weave, and the Domang,t are 

blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Water or cooked food which has been touched by the lower castes is 
not used by Kanets, nor are people of these castes allowed to enter a 
Kanet’s house. If a Kauet eat such food inadvertently he applies to his 
who bids _ him make expiation (pr&yaschitta) and pay some 
nazrd^ia or forfeit. This custom is called sajeran or sacheran. 

The Kanets of Eanaur are said to be divided into three grades, each 
comprising a number of septs, whose names do not appear among the 
Kanets of Bashahr proper. ® 


The Kanet septs of Kanaur, according to their geographical dietrih uHon, 
1st Geadr Kanets. 


Bai?*yaD. 

SkAzotas. 

Wangmo. 

ThAngar, 

Dames. 


Pargana Bajgdon. 

Moelas. 

SanA. 

ShwAl, 

DaprAto* 

Bitaryan. 


Sakhan. 

RokAtti. 

DArAn. 

DalyAn. 


* Kanaura appears to be the more correct form, 
i* The OhamArs o£ the plains, doubtless. 

^ The Dorns of the plains. 
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Kanet septs in Kanaur. 


Bdrfls, Tib. Pores. 
Ranshy^n. 
Dhanshy^n. 
Parakp^, 

Palsar. 

Aldaoa. 

Chhugpd. 


Bist. 

Kdllam. 


C heth^. 


YuUn. 

Ty-aras. 


Br^lbang. 

Ch^m^po. 


Kbaryan. 

Sbyiin4. 


AtiobhSn, Tib. Angchan. 


I 




I 


Fargana ShiZtvd, 

Kh^dara. 

Barji. 

Shyaltu. 

Tbolpd. 

liOktas 

P^Qgtii. 

S bury an. 

Pargani/ Inner Tukpd, 

R4tllU. r 

Nyokcb6. I 

Fargana Outer Tukpd. 

Ch^Dgkung. I 

Panyan. | 

Fargand PandaraMa, 

Ghogl^ I 

Fargand Thdrdb^s, 

Jogtd. I 

2nd Grade Kanets. 
Fargan^ Inner TuJcpd^ 

Moj rang. 

P^nkar. 

RaksHas. 

Pargan4 STidwd, 

Turky^n 

Pargand Raj g don, 
Masban. 


Zidspd, 

Shill. 

Gydlang. 

Tharjni. 

Pndo, Tib. Pnang. 
Makala. 

Mispon or Misbpon. 


Bhangoh. 


Bddyfin. 


Zintd. 


Shydlf. 

Soth^. 

Ungya. 


Khmp4, Tib. Khyimpa, 


I 


3rd Gb&dp. Kanets who work as potters. 
W^ngobhing. | Wdzd, | Mdwar. 


Titles efoficials, 

1. Chores, the hereditary headman of a village (in each vil1ag6)« 

2. Grokch, the hereditary hdrddr of the village deity, who speaks on his behalf. 

3. Mathas, the hereditary Jcdrddr of a deity. His duty is to petition the deity on 

behalf of the public. 

4. Pujyares. whose hereditary duty it is to worship the deity ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are 

found in every village where there is a deity. 

5. Bathungrn, an o£B.cial like the dafdddr of the State. 

In the Kanaur valley Baddhism is the dominant faith, but though 
the social customs of the people generally resemble those of the Hindus, 
the observances bear Tibetan names, and the ritual is conducted in that 
language. 

Birth customs. 

, During pregnancy the following chant is sung : — ' O goddess Td,r6, I 
bow down to thee, be pleased to bestow on this woman thy choicest 
blepings.’ And a charm written on a bit of paper or birch-tree bark 
is tied round the wpman's neck. 

On the birth of a son the goddess PolmS is adored, and the chant 
called Bhum chung, which runs ; Om tayathd gate gate pdra gate 
swdhds (* May God bless the child *) is sung. The old women of the 
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family perform the midwife^s functions ; and for a fortnight the mother 
lives apart, being debarred from touching anything. At the end of 
that period she and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow^s urine mixed 
with Ganges water, as among Hindus. The ohild^a horoscope is oast 
by a Idrnaf who also names the child when it is 15 days old, or on any 
other auspicious day. It is generally brought out of the hou^^e for the 
first time at the full moon and, if possible, at an auspicious moment, 
when one or two months old. Charms for its long life are also made 
by the lamas ^ 

A boy^s head is shaved when one year old, the lamas performing a 
pujdj or path sacrifice. As the Kanauris only rank as Shudras, 
they are not entitled to wear the sacred thread, so they wear instead a 
hanthi'^ or necklace from the age of 8. 

Marriage customs. 

The marriage customs in Kanaur resemble those of the Tibetans, 
Brothers marry a joint wife, the lamas solemnizing the wedding by chant- 
ing certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, goats also 
being sacrificed. 

The nuptial rites in Kanaur are peculiar. In the first place the 
amount of the is unusually high, varying from Rs, 100 to 

Rs. 1,000. J The custom as to dower is also different. Many people 
give the bride as many pewter vessels as there are in the bridegroom^s 
family, but ornaments, he-goats, cows, etc., are also given. The wed- 
ding is thus solemnized : — 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride^s equal in 
age, goes with some of his relatives to her father’s house on the day 
fixed by the lama (priest). There the party are well entertained, and 
the lama solemnizes the wedding by reciting some chants in Tibetan 
after the Tibetan manner. Next day they return to their own Louse 
with the bride richly dressed and adorned. On reaching home the 
bride is made welcome, especially by her. mother-in-law. After a 
religious ceremony, the bride’s right hand is held by all the bridegroom’s 
brothers, and then all of them are deemed to have married her. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and the lamas and musicians are 
fee’d. This marriage is a valid one. The child of an unmarried girl 
is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything by way of in- 
heritance. Such children live by service and marry with some one of 
their own class, i.e., with a puglang or puglahch. 

In case all the brothers have only one joint wife, there can be 
no question as to the right of inheritance. And just as the bride’s 

* Mom is a rite in whioli flames are f^d with clarified hotter mixed with barley and 
eesamnm seed ; if possible almonds and dried grapes are also mixed in it. PiJ/a is an 
offering to the deity of a lamp fed with batter, water, flowers, sweetmeats, fruit, etc., 
while consists in reading or reciting the Tibetan scripture called Chhas or Ohhoss. 

•(■The hanthi is an ordinary necklace made of iulsi, the holy basil i^Ocymum. sacrum). 
These hanthis are generally made in Jdardwdr, Bindraban, Ajudhya and Benares. 

The dheri prevents a woman’s going to another man, as only he who takes on him- 
self the responsibility for it is entitled to keep the woman. It is a sum paid to the bride’s 
guardian by those of the hridegr-)om, and must be refunded to the latter if the marriage 
turns out badly, e.g^y if the wife leave her husband and go off with another man, he has to 
refund the amount to them. 

§ The wife is often older than her husbands, or than some of them, and her age, especial- 
ly if coupled with a sharp tongue, gives her a decisive voice in the family councils. 
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mother-in-law is mistress of the family, so on her death the wife 
succeeds as its mistress. Thus the movable and immovable property 
of a family remains in its joint possession and is never divided. But 
the custom of polyandry is now dying out by degrees. 

Death customs. 

As the trade and wealth of Kanaur increase and its people come more 
in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning the old customs, such 
as duhant (drowning), (burning), hhahhant (eating), etc. This 

last method of disposing of a dead body was formerly observed only by 
the inhabitants of Hdngrang ghori who are called by the Kanaur is 
Nyd^m, and by the Kochi or Pahdri people, Zar or J4r, Zdid or J4d. 

The lamas used to consult their scriptures and advise as to the 
disposal of the dead according to the time, etc., of the death, but now 
the Hindu shrddhs, and so on, are observed. The only old custom which 
survives is the annual shrddh called phulaich,"^ in which a he-goat, 
roared in the dead man^s name, is dressed in his clothes, sacrificed and 
eaten by the members of his kindred. 

At a death-bed, grain is distributed among all those present, and the 
lamas read from Buddhist writings. The body is burnt on the same 
day, or at latest on the next. Drums, sandis, karndlsf and conches 
are played when the corpse is carried to the burning-ground. Some of 
the bones ai"e picked up, and sent either to Mlnasarowar in Tibet, to 
Rawdlsar in Mandi State, or to the Ganges. J In the deceased^s room 
a lamp is kept burning for seven days from the death, and incense is 
also burnt in it. The chholpa {Hind, hh^ia harm) is performed from the 
eighth to the tenth day ; all the deceased^s clothes are "given to the 
lamas, with other gifts. The panchaha or group of five const ellations§ 
is inauspicious for the family of one who dies under it, and to avert the 
evil, images of roasted flour are made and burnt with the corpse, to the 
accompaniment of Tibetan chants. 

After 15 days the Idma does a hompujd, 'And pdthy reciting Tibetan 
chants of purification. This ends the period of mourning. After a year 
the phulaichW is observed, by giving food and clothes to a lama in the 
deceased^s name ; and until this is observed the family must not wear any 
new clothes, etc. The shrddhy called dujang in Kanauri, is also solemnised 
by the lama. The bur/iing-grounds are haunted by Mashd.n, B4kshas, 
Shyun4 and Khar-shyun^, of whom the first two are conceived of as 
evil spirits or demons, and the two latter as Jack-o^- Ian terns or ghosts.1[[ 

* Fulaioh or Phalaioh, from Hindi phnl, flowfor, is so called because Kanauris d?mot 
wear new clothes till oce year after a death in the family, but after performing the dujang 
they may wear flowers and new clothes. 

■j* The sandi and harndl are both musical instruments used in the hills. The former is 
made of wood and is about a. foot long with seven holes on which the fingers are placed 
while playing and its sound is like that of an algojd ; the latter is made of brass and is 
like a long horn with a round, broad mouth ; in sound it resembles the conch. 

J Taking the bones to the Ganges is said to be quite a recent innovation — only dating 
back two or three years 

§ The five nakahatras are Dhanistha, Shatbhisha, Purvabhidrapadi, Uitarabhadrapadi, 
and Rewati. 

II Phul^ioh is also the name of a fair held in October every year at Braling, near 
Ropa. See Okhyaug in the list of fairs, 

^ Mashan and Rakshasa are of course Sanskrit terms. The other two are Kanawari, 
possibly corruptions of Tibetan words. It is worth remarking that Mash^n Shydna and 
Rakshas are also septs of Kanets, found in MelLam, Asrang and Rirang villages respectively. 
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The following chant is repeated by the lama more than a thousand 
times to exorcise an evil spirit from a man or woman ; Om bdjrd hild 
kildyd 4i^o ahakchd uchd tkaydld fat. Any one bitten by a mad dog 
is healed by repeating the following chant more than a thousand 
times; Om khu-khu rdchd khd-thdm dewd chdng-ghi dwishok. 

A chronological list of the Buddhist religious observances in Kanaur. 

1. The Kdngso, a religious ceremony, in which the horn, pdjd and 

path ai'e performed by the Idmds snd znmos, observed in every temple 
throughout Kauaur on the 8th, 10t.h, 12th jmd I4th of the bright half, 
as well as on the full moon and amdwas of each month, * 

2. The Zinshok, celebrated in Kdnara village on the 8th of the 
bright half, as well as on the full moon cf each month, inclnding the 
amdwas. 

3. The Torgyd, performed at Kdnam, once on the 14th of the 
bright half and again on the full moon of Ph4gnn. 

4. The Ton4, also celebrated at K4nam on the 11th of Chait for 
one day, 

5. The Tib4ngm4, performed at K4nam on the 20th of Pansh. 

6. The Kutimf, also celebrated at Kanam on the 15th of Ph^gun. 

7. The Namgang, also observed at K4nara for two days from the 
amatftts of every month, Sdm, pujd and path are performed by the 
Idmds and zomos. 

8. The Shibrd,t (Sanskr, Shivardtri, the birthday of Shib or 

Mah4deo), is a religious ceremony not only of the Hindfis but also 
of the Buddhists. It takes place on the 14th of the dark half of 
Phdgnn, on which day the people adore Shib, whom they call Lofan 
and distribute food among relatives and friends. ’ 

9. The Shonetang, (Sanskr, Shr4vand,rohana, meaning 'worship 
of Sd,wan’), is celebrated at Grdmang or Kathgdoj? in Bhdbd pargand 
on the full moon of Sdwan. About a dozen young’ men, taking with 
them cooked food for three days, go out to gather wild flowers and 
plants from the loftiest snow peaks. They pass two nights there 
collecting various kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on their 
return they are received with joyous music by the villagers. The 
garland which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity and 
they then, together with women, dance and sing songs, 

10. The Ldm4-paz4, a Buddhist religious rite, is observed at 

Lfibrang, Shfiwd pargand, on the amdwas of Ohait. The Umds and zomos 
devote themselves to the worship of the deity Ohhakoling Dambar while 
dancing and singing are performed by men and women with' great 
rejoicings. ® 

11. The J4gro (Sanskr. Jdgara^a, a vigil), is also a religious 

ceremony, observed throughout Kanaur oa the 20th of Bhddon The 
night is spent in singing and daacing to music, and worship 'of the 
deity is performed in all the temples, ^ 
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A list of the fairs held in Kanaur, with a "brief description of each, 

11 Losar^ or New Yearns Day, is observed at K4nam for three 
days, from Pausb shudi 13th till the full moon of Paush. All the 
people assemble to ask the Idmds about their gams and lesses during 
the coming year. It is the most characteristic fair ff Kanaur. Feasts 
are given to friends and relatives, but dancing by men and women 
to music is the chief function, 

2. The Kangyur-z4]mo (fr. hdngyur, library, and zdlmo^ a visit), 
takes place on the 1 5th gate of Har (Ash4rh) at K^nam. People visit 
the Tibetan Library, called K^ogyur-t^ngyur, in the large village 
of K4nam; 

3. The Menthako fair also takes place at K^nam on the 20th 
gate of Bhddon (August) and lasts two days. The chief event at this 
fair is a pony -race, feasting, drinkicg, dancing to music and singing, 

4. The Khwakcha fair takes place at K^nam and lasts for 5 days 
from the 20th of Magh, ending on the 25th. The nights are passed 
in dancing and singing to music before the temple of the deity called 
P4bla. 

5. The G4ng4 fair takes place in 0h4ngmang forest above Lippa, 
in Shuw4 pargandy on the full moon of K4tik. Men, women and 
children climb to the Chdngmang forest, and eating, drinkiog, 
dancing and singing are features of the festival. 

6. The JokhyiC-kushimig and Jokhy4-chliugshimig at Kanam are 
important festivals, at which visits are paid to relatives and friends, 
on the 13th and i4th gate of Mdgh (January), 

7. The Ukhy4ng (fr. Uy a flower, and khydng, a sight of) is the most 
remarkable fair in Kauaur. The people go to the high ranges to 
gather wild flowers and leaves, and offer a large garland of them to 
the deity. Men aud women iu rich attire also dance and sing a soog 
which is roughly translated thus : — 

The fair called Ukhyang is held first at Rupf village*** * in honour of the village deitv 
named T6rds,t on the lUth of Bh^do. 

In B^rang village J it takes place on the 20th gate of Bhado, when the upper forests 
are full of wild flowers and plants. 

For whose sake is this monkish garland§ O NagesH of Barang, ’tis for your good sake. 
The Ukhyang fair takes place when the forest is dry, in the dry forest there are no 
flowers. 

What is to be done then ? Again we say what is to be done ? 

Behold a garland of rdchiZ Tcdnanrig to whom are we to ofl’er it ? 

It must be offered to Markaling.*****® 

Again to whom should we offer a garland of shishyur'ff ? 

We most offer it to the deity of Yina or Mellam, by name Gandrapas.JJ 
Where is the remainder of the fair held ? 


*** Bup£ is a village in Pandarabis pargand. 
t Teras, the deity of Rupi village, 
j Barang, a village in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

§ Loshgar, the monkhood flower. 

11 Nages, the deity of Birang village. 

IT Rachi^-k&nang, a plant which has leaves like a calf s eai*s whence its flame. 

Markaling, deity of Khwi.ngi, a village in ghuwa pargand, 
ft Shishyur, a plant found on the snowy peaks. 

GandrllpAs, the deity of Yana or Mellam, a village in Rajgaon pargand, 
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The fair of Maheshras*, the Bhaba ^argand^ deity, takes place when the autumn 
moon IS full. 

A handsome Raja is Baja Shumsher Singh. 

And Maheshras, the deity of Bh4ba. 

Like Shuwa Ohandika,J is beautiful. 

In Tukpa •pargand there are nine water channels. 

But Shuwd. pargand has only one.” 

8. The 8hogch fair is held at Chini avid lasts for 5 days, from Mannar. 
shudi 10th to the full moon of that month. People from all the 
surrounding villages assemble to danee and sing and a great deal of 
merriment results. * 


and 


IS 


9. The Rdthin fair is also held in Ohini on the 1st of Paush 
celebrated by dancing and singing. 

10. 'pe Agfcarang fair at Riclipfi or Rispa in Inner Tukpd, lasts 
tor one day. All the people of the surrounding villages assemble, and 
dancing and singing before the temple of Kulyo deity are the features 
or tbe lair. 


11. The Mdng fair is also .observed at Riohpd, and lasts for about 
a _ week from the 18bh of M^gh. The Zdmas and zomoa devote them- 

sing 


and 


selves to the worship of Baldha, men and women dance 
to music with great merriment till the end of the fair. 

12. The Ynngnas or Jungnas fair is also held at Richpa in Paush. 
the esact day bempr fixed by the zamind^rs to suit their own coni 
vemence, and it lasts for five days. Worship of Buddha is observed 

^“’>“■0“ ‘I" of Katik and 

14. The Dumgyur-zdlmo fair takes place at Kw4lda, in Shfiwd par- 
gana on an auspicious day appointed by the zaminddrs in H4r (Ashlrh). 
Dumgyur “eans Buddhist praying wheel, and zahno, a Visit. The 
people visit the huge praying wheel, and turn it round to the right as 
often as they are allowed. ® 

or ‘the visit to the Kailds moUntain,’ is 
xi'z ft j j. Shawa pargand, on any auspicious day in 

?hf Kan^f :rth 'zir 

and singing being the main features of the fafr. dancing 

t Khep4 fair is obsei-ved throughout Kananr, for three davs 

from Maggar saptami to Ma^gar Ldi dasmi. The peo^ biT<^' 
thorm and put them on the doors of their houses in ord^^thS no evfl 
spirit may enter and on tbe 3rd dav thev fc«kp nZ 4 ^ no evu 

SanoY4"!Xs?n^"g 

kdllns^^^ SsaXdZ’ wWor^...;'fL=h”^ ' 


+ “^eshras (2iid), the deity of BhAba pargavA 

T "kaba is a pargand in the Wiing valley 

f Shuwang Ohsndika. the goddess of Eothi or Kostampi, a village in ShdwH pargand. 
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the zodiacal sign of Aries. In India known as the Meshf-sankrdiiiti 
or Vishuva sankrdnti, throughout the Simla Hills it is called Bishii. 
This fair is celebrated throughout Kanaur and the Simla Hills on the 
1st of Baisakh. The houses are well whitewashed and decorated, 
and dancing and singing with great, rejoicings are its main features. 

18. The L^brang-zalmo fair takes place at JKdnam on the 17th 
of Jeth. At this fair people visit the temple of D^hld, and dance and 
sing there with great rejoicings. 

19. The Chhokten-zdilmo fair is held at Ld^brang, in Shuwa 
pargand, on the 15th of Hdr. People visit the temple called Chhokten 
at Ldbrang. Singing and dancing to music are its main features. 

20. The Suskar fair is observed in Kotbl or Kostampi as well 
as elsewhere, about a week from the 9th of Pb^gun. Two parties, one 
of young men and the other of young women, fight with snow-balls 
until they are tired. Singing and dancing to music before the goddess 
ShuwSng Chandika are the main features of the fair. 

21. The Jagang fair al-o takes place in Kothi on the 3rd of IM^gh, 
and lasts for a day. Dancing and singing songs to music, and worship 
of the deity are performed with great rejoicings. Jagang^ from 
Sanskr., yajna, means sacrifice. 

22. The Bishu fair is the same as the Rds-kayang, which takes 
place on the 1st of Baisakh. In Upper Kanaur the people call it 
Bds-k4yang, and in Lower Kanaur, Bishti, 

23. The Bang-kdyang fair is held at Gramang or Ka^hgaon, 
in Bh4b^ pargand, on the full moon of Paush. All the Bh^b4 people 
assemble iu the temple of Maheshras and worship him. Dancing aud 
singing are the main features of the fair. 

Monasticism, 

Kanet girls, who do not marry, but devote their time to the study 
of the Tibetan scriptures are called zomos or jamos. They live in 
nunneries. The two principal nunneries are at Kanam and Sunnam, 
and in these a great number of zomos live. Besides this, every 
village has a f«w zomos, 

Kanet boys, who learn the Tibetan scriptures, and are well versed 
in the Buddhist doctrines, are called Idmas, They live in monasteries 
and are looked upon as very holy. In fact they are the priests of 
all of the Kanets. There are several monasteries of these lamas iu 
Ktoarp, Sunnam, and other villages. Lamas are either Gyolang or 
celibate, like the Brahmachdrri, or Pugpu, who marry but never 
shave the head. 

The Idmd is consulted with regard to every important undertaking. 
Thus he is asked to name an auspicious day for beginning to plough 
or sow, and at the time ascertained he recites chants like the one 
beginning : Om ahdni nikdni ambitd mandate mantdle swdha, ^ May 
the gods bestow on us abundance of grain.^ When a new roof is put 
on a temple, which is called shdnt^'^ the Idmas perform a ceremony, 

# From Sanslsr. shdnti^ peac^. * - 
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reciting charms and performing horn, Tvith the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats. This is called par estdng (Sanskr, pratisthd, consecration). 
When a new house is ready the Idmd fixes the time auspicious for its 
occupation,, and the owner, dressed in new clothes, is then taken 
into it with his wife, who rings a bell. This is called gordsang^^ 
New grain is first offered to the village-god and may then be eaten. 

Cults in Kanaur. 

An alphabetical list of the deotas in Kanaur, together zoith the name of the village in tvhich 
- each is located, 

1. Badrfnath, at Kamni or Mone village, 

2. BMmdkall, at K^mru or Mone village. (Also at Sarahan.) 

3. Chhikoling Dambar, at Labrang village in pargand Shnwa. 

4. Cbandik^, at Bopa village in Shnwa pargand, Gangyul ghori. Also at Yawring 

village, Sliuwd pargand, 

5. Chhwednng, at CMngo village in Shnw^ pargand, 

6. Bdbla, at Kanam, Dabling, Dubling, Lio, iSpnwa or Poo, Shyasho, in Upper Kanaur. 

7. • Deodum, at Nako, in Shnwa pargand. 

8. Gyangmagyum, at Jangf, in SUuwa pargand. 

9. Kasurajas, at Rfrang or Ribba, in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

10. Khornio, at Pilo or Spilo, in Shuwa pargand. 

11. Kulyo, at Richpa or Rispa, in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

12 . Maheshras, at Shangra or Grosnam in Tharabis pargrawd, at Grdmang or Kathgaon 

in Bhdba pargand, and at Chugaon or Tholang in Rajgaon pargand, 

13. Markaling, at Khwangi in Shnwi pargand, 

14. MatH, at Chhitkul, in Outer Tukpa pargand. 
lo. Milakyum, at Akpa village in Skiiw^ pargand. 

16. Niges, at Barang, Brtiang,t Ohasang, Ohliotd Kamba, Kiiba, Me war, Miru, Sangla, 

Sdpni or Rapang villages. 

17. Ndgin, at Bari village in Tharabfs pargand. 

18. Nardyan, at Barsering village in Outer Tukpd pargand. 

19. Narenas, at Asrang, Chini, Shohang, Urni, and Tula villages ; and also at 

Ciugaon, Gramang and Sixungra, with the three Maheshras. 

20. Ormig, at Morang or Ginam village in Inner Tukp4 pargand, 

21. Pathoro, at Rarang and Punnam villages, Shdwd and Rajgion pargands. 

22. Rogshu, at Rogi village in Shdwa pargand. 

23. Shankras, at Pwari or For village in Inner Tukpa pargand, 

24. Shanshras, at Rakchham village in Outer Tukpa pargand. 

25. Sh^shdring, at Pangi village in Shuwd pargand. 

26. Rapukch, at Thdngi village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

27. Shdwang Chandika, at Kostampi or Kothi village in Shdw4 pargand. 

28. Tarasang, at Tranda village in Thdrabis pargand. 

29. Tdras at Rupi village in Pandrabis pargand, 

30. Tungma Dambar, at Gyabung village in Shuwa pargand. 

31. Ukh4, at Nachar and Bard Kdmbd villages, Tharabfs and Pandrabis parganas, 

32. Yulsha, at Sunnam village in Shuwa pargand, 

Kahazai, a nadddf or cotton- carder in Peshdwar. 

Kanazai, one of the three main sections of the XJtmdnzai Path4ns in Hazdira. 

Ka lire HAN, feta, -i, this like the X an jab is hardly a caste, Kanchan simply 
meaning a pimpj or prostitute, and being the Hindustani equivalent for 


**'From Sanskr. grihapravtishtha, entering in a house: it is called ghardsni iathe Simla 
Hills. 

t NArges deotd^ in SAngla is thus addressed by the pujydres in worship : — 

O thou, who livest within the wall, Who livest in holes, who canst go into a vessel, who 
canst swiftly run, who livest ih the water, on the precipice, upon the trees, in the waste- 
land, among the meadows, who -hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest within the 
hollow tr^s, among the rocks. Within the caves, be victorious. 

^ In this sense it has a plethora of synonyms. 
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the Panjdbi Kanjar. The word Tcanchan is said to mean ^gold’ or 
^pure and illustrioas/ The Hindu prostitute is commouly known as 
Ed,mjani, Harkain being also used."^ Randi is also used for a prostitute 
in the east of the Province, but it only means a ^ widow ^ throughout the 
Punjab proper. Only two-fifths of the Kanchans ai’e males. They form 
a distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought 
in infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting them- 
selves to prostitution, are known as Kanchans. In the south-east of the 
Punjab, however, the Kanchans appear to form a fairly distint3b caste. 
Those of them who have followed their profession for generations are 
styled d^raddrs and look down upon the later recruits. They have a more 
or less definite custom of inheritance, t and the birth of a ' girl is the 
occasion for greater rejoicings than that of a boy, as a girl is a source of 
wealth. The unmarried girls are generally prostituted, but wives and 
sons’ wives are kept in even more rigid seclusion than high caste women. 
Wives have to be purchased from poor people of any tribe at consider- 
able cost, as Kanchans do not give their daughters in marriage and can- 
not obtain brides in their own caste. When a girl attains puberty and 
co-habits with a man for the first time a feast, called sJiddi missi, is 
given to all the brotherhood, and menials get their doles. Prior to this 
ceremony the girl may wear a nose-ring, but not after it. Seven months 
after a pregnancy too the brotherhood is feasted and menials paid their 
dues. The mirdsi of the Kanchans is called dddd and gets a rupee a 
year. A woman of another caste is admitted into the sisterhood by 
drinking a cup of sweetened water and she is then entitled to be treated, 
even in matters of inheritance, like a natural daughter. The Kanchan, 
R^mjani and Harkain are said to rank above the Barikk^,J Malzdda, 
MusALLf and Nat — all of whom appear to be or rank as prostitute castes. 
The Kanchans of Ludhiana found in Ndbha say they were Ohughattdi 
Mughals descended from one Mirza Jeb. His grandfather Mirza^ Alam 
was put to death for some reason at Delhi and fle^d to R^.mpur. He is 
said to be still spoken of as * R^mpur Juni ’ and in order to conceal his 
identity he joined the Kanchans, See also Pbena, 

Ka^jchI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Ka^PA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

K AND AN, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Kandarke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* The story told is that Ahad’s son, the king Shidad, built a magnificent palace, which he 
named Paradise. In it he placed virgins instead of the houris of Paradise, who are lawful 
to the dwellers therein. This recalls the practice of the Assassins as told in the History 
of that sect by von Hammer, p. 137 of the English traiilation : — 

“ A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strengtkand resolution, to be initiated into 
the Assassin service, was invited to the table and conversation of the grandmaster or 
grand-prior : he was then intoxicated with henbane ^hashish) and carried into the garden, 
which, on awakening, he believed to be the Paradise : everything around him the houris in 
particular, contributed to confirm his delusion.” 

The Ramjani of course claims descent from Ram Chandra. 

t Kanchans and Kanjars generally follow Muhammadan Law in cases of inheritance 
Fwnjab Record, 93 of ISS^, 52 of 1893, 62 of 1892 and 98 of 1885.' In 'STibha, however,' 
it is stated that sons and daughters succeed equally, contrary to Muhannaadan Law. * 

t A. low class of Muhammadans ; Dici/y,, p, 100, 
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Kandeea, tlie same as tbe dhunia or penja, or leather ^ a Hindu dhuma^ : but 
see Kanera. 

Kandhar, one of tbe phratries of the Rajputs in Karndl and like the 
Mandhar^ Panihar, Saukarwdil and Bargujar descended from Lao. 
Intermarriage betweea these tribes is forbidden on the ground of their 
common descent. 

Ka^tdranah^ a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kanpwa, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Kanbba, . (1) a mat-weaver but now a weaver of any kind (Multdni) ; (2) 
the Kaneras form a small Muhammadan caste, found only on the lower 
courses of the Sutlej and Ohenab, and on the Indus, They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Delhi. They are a river 
tribe, and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and 
leaves, making string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but 
they have now taken to weaving generally, and even cultivate laud. 
In Dera Ismd<il Khan and Bannu, however, they still work in Jedthud and 
hander, of which they make mats and patalis for the roofs of houses, as 
well as ropes. They are a low caste, slightly but only slightly superior 
in standing and habits to the other grass-workers and tribes of the river 
banks. A Kaneri by caste, and her name is GhnMm Fatima, and she is 
an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild-pigs) ! (2) a J4t clan 

(agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Kanerak, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanet.— The Kanefcs are the yeoman peasantry of the eastern Himalayas in 
the Punjab, and of the hills at their base. On the west they extend as 
far as Bangahal and the eastern portion of the K^ngra Valley, occupying 
the whole of Kullu,* Mandi, Sukeb, the Simla Hill States and Sirmdr. 
A few are also found east of the Sutlej in the Jhandbari ildqa of Hoshidr- 
pur and the Kot^ha Valley of Amb^la is also held by them. In Kd.ngra 
Proper their place is filled by the Ghirths. The Rajputs are, generally 
speaking, their over-lords, but in many places, especially in the Simla 
Sills, they have retained their original independence and are directly 
subordinate to the Rajput R4jd<s. 

The common derivation of Kanet or Kanait is from hunit ^ indiffer- 
ence^ or ^ hostility^ to the Sh^shtras, and the Rajputs or Ghhatris who 
did not observe them strictly are said to have been called ^Kanait.’ 
Their hixity was mainly with regard to wedding and funeral rites and 
in keeping widows as wives. Others say that the word is really kania 
het or ‘love foi* daughters^ because Hanets did not hill their girl-child- 
ren. The true Rajputs used to kill theirs at birth. Another suggestion 
is that ait signifies sous, just as aih siguifies brothers and kinsmen, 
e. g» Rdimait means Rdmu^s sons and Ramaik his brothers and kin. 
Now R^ja Kans of the Purd/us is called in Pah^ri and his sons 
would be called Kanait, but since Kans persecuted Brahmans and was 


The Lahalas^ or peasantry in Iiahnl, are b ‘pfinning to call themaalves iCanets as they 
beceme Hiaduized. See under Lihula. The Kanefcs of U^hul are said to be called Jad by 
the Kanets of Kullu, but that term appears to be uuhaowa both iu hahul and in Sp iti. 
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looked upoa as a dait (a devil or rdhshasa), lie was killed and left 
no descendants. Others say that Krishna, also called K^n in Pahd^i, 
invaded Baslialir and advanced to Sliurinatpnr (now Sard,lian) ; so his 
descendants are Kanait. Bafc neither suggestion appears tenable. 

Speaking generally, the further we penetrate into the Hills the less 
pure is the Kanet and the lower he stands in Hindu estimation. In the 
Siwdlik hills, in Sirniur, below the Chaur Peak, in lower Suket, Mandi, 
N^Hgarh, Bildspur, etc., the pureKanets at least rank higher than those 
in the upper hills of Kullu, Sar^j and the other Simla States. The 
latter in turn look down upon the Kanets whose country stretches from 
the Nogri khad to Kanaur, and they in turn despise the J^ds of 
Kanaur itself. 

In Kullu Proper, i.e,, in the KuUu Valley, the Kanets have three groups 
or grades : Khash, Rdhu and Him*, the latter apparently confined to 
the Dugi-Lag waziri in Kullu. Sir James Lyall, however, only noted 
two divisions the ^ Kassiya ^ and ‘ Bdo/ The latter say that a of Kullu 
ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether 
to Hinduism; tiiose who c>b eyed were called Kassiyas and those who 
stuck to their old ways, Rd.os. It is a fact that at the present day the 
former are more Hindu in all their observances than the latter and the 
story is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round 
the were always striving to make the Kullu people more orthodox 

Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmans and less devoted to the worship 
of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janeo^ and pretend to 
some superiority which, however, is nob admitted by the R^os. They 
intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same cooking-pots but 
not out of the same dish or plate. The late Mr. A. Anderson noted that 
the Kassiya were more common in Kullu proper and the R^o in Saraj. 
The Kanets of the remote MaMna Valley will be found described under 
Ra Deo. According to Gunningham R^os are also in possession of the 
lower Pdbar, Rupin and Tons valleys iu the Simla Hills, but these may 
be the R^hus of those Hills. They give their name to the petty fief 
of Rawdibin or Rawain. 

In the Simla Hills the groups are Kanet, Khash, Rdhu and Kuran (?or 
Kuthdra), the Khash ranking below the Kanet, who take their daughters 
in marriage ; while both rank above the Rdhu, who are votaries of Rdhu, 
and the Kuran, devotees of Ketu. These two latter groups keep an 

* In Simla the Nira, Nora, Nidru, Nonu, Neonu and (or) Notu sept(s) are said to be old 
Kanets and descended from the Kajputs — of a tribe not speciOed— who were rndwis or 
movannas Brahmans and Mi'ans or sons of Bajas who took Kanet wives. They often 
intermarry with the Khash or Khosh. The Nira and Khosh do noc intermarry with the 
Hahn and Knran, though the two former eat food cooked by each other, and alwo with the 
K^hu and Kuran except at times of sHtak and pdiah. In Kulla and Bashahr the Raha and 
Knran cook food on an angetha or stove, while the Niru and Khosh nse chdlas, but this is a 
custom rather than a caste distinction. The B,ahu and KurHo disrej^ard the rale of 
i. e. they can drink from the same cup. With them, demise mourning ends after three 
days and on the 5th they kill a goat. These Kanaits can^ cohabit with a Kolin, if they 
keep her in a separate house, and any son by her will be a servant in the family but 
cannot claim inheritance. But a Digi woman cannot be kept, as the Dagi is inferior in 
caste to the Koli. These Kanaits eat the 6esh of the ewe, bheri. They can marry the 
maternal nnole’s or father’s sister’s daughter. They are found in Kullu and Bashahr but 
very few to the south of the Nogri. The Rahu and Knran hardly differ at alh 
They intermarry and eat together during sdtah and pdtaTc, R£hu is said to bo derived from 
Bahu the san-devonring dragon, or, in Kullu Proper, from mahu^f a bee. 
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eclipse as a fete-day, feasting just as it takes place. On the ShivrAtri 
too they make an ox of flour and worship it : and then the head of the 
family shoots it in the belly with an arrow or cuts it with a sword, and 
the pieces are distributed to all present, in spite of attempts to rescue 
the image 

In Rirmur the Kanets are fonnd throughout the State, but trans-Giri 
only the Khash. The latter have an offshoot called Sharai from shara, 
the Mahammadan Law, because their ancestor when hardpressed 
acknowledged himself the Koli of his Muhammadan oppressors. The 
Khash will give no daughters to the Sharai* * * § Most of the Kanets in 
Sirmur are returned as Punwdr. 

The relative position of the different groups can hardly be stated 
with precision. Thus in Kullu Proper the Khash rank higher than the 
l\ahu, despite the saying : 

Khashia, Khash his^ 

Man eJcy hah his. 

To every Khashia,t twenty Khash, 

One mother, twenty fathers.^^ “ 

In Sar^j the Kanets are polyandrous, yet they profess to look down on 
the Kanets of Kullu Proper : and in the Simla Hills the Khash are in- 
ferior to the true Kanets. 

In the Kananr tract of Bashahr, the Kanets are called JAps or Z&ds 
and form a distinct sub-caste with which the Kanets of the lower ranges 
do not, as a rule, intermarry or eat, though they will smoke and drink 
with them. They are not at all particular about their food or drink, 
and will actually eat jrafe-beef. These Kanets will be found fully 
described under Kanauri. 

Throughout Sirmtir and the Simla Hills there were until quite recent 
times two great factions, the Sh4tis or followers of the Pdndavas, and 
the Bdishis who were adherents of the Kauravas.J Social intercourse 
of any kind between these two groups was absolutely forbidden, but 
they now intermarry, and so on. In Sirmur the adherents of the 
Kauravas are also called Sathars, those of the P^ndavas Pasars. The 
origin of these terms is lost in obscurity. 

The Kanets are, or claim to be, of impure Rajput descent, but the 
race is of diverse origin. In Kullu they are often classed by other 
Hindus as on a par with the Rdthis§ of Kdngra, and just as the latter 

* la the Simla, hills, four classes among the Kanets were said to rank higher than the rest 
and are known as the Char Khdndh. Their names are Bhannthf, Parhxar, Chhippar, Balhfr 
Other snh'di-visions in those hills are:— Kohal, Gahrn, Baruri, Chikar, Katlehru, Suraji' 
Khash, Badni, Charol^, Badalwal, Jalami, Rohal, KaUlik, PirwAl, Janwal, Dolil, Rohana! 
Kulharnnn, Tsforn, La<^dogarh, But a large miniber of hhels are now given as superior to 
.the rest of the Kanets. 

*1“ Said to mean ‘female ’ (P Khas}« The word Kbasha in Sanskrit is said to have 
meant the country lubahited by the fourth class of the Hindus (PSddras). It extended 
from Knmanu to the Simla Hills. 

± The Basbis kept the Shivratri on the 14th, the Shatfs on the 15th of Pbagan. 

§ The Kanets rant well above the GMrths in the hypergam'y scale, for whereas a 
Ghirthni becomes a queen in tbe 7th generation a Kanetni may aspire to that honour in 
the 5th, which places the Kanets just below the H4»this. 
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claim to be EdjpntSj who have lost status by taking to the plough^ or 
the offspring of Rd,jputs by women of Sudra rank, so the Kanets say 
that they are the children of women of the hills by E4jputs who came 
up from the plains. On the other hand, another story makes the mass of 
the Kullu population homogeneous and assigns both the Kanets and the 
Dagis to one stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sain, Pandava, 
each had a son by a daughter of a Kullu rdhshasa or demon. One of 
these married a Bhotanti or Tibetan woman, who fed him on y4k^s flesh, 
so that he and his children by her became Dagis. The other son was 
the ancestor of the Kanets. 

But if the mass uf the Kanets claims descent from various Rajput 
tribes, some, such as the Ohibhar, from Kishtwdr and Lahore, and the 
Pogra, from Jammu, claim to be Brahmans by origin. Besides their 
nebulous status groups the Kanets are divided into countless septs of 
which only a few can be noticed here. More than 1,100 Kanet khels^' 
or septs are enumerated. The hhel is quite distinct from the gotra 
which is often, if not always, -retained. The origin of some of the khels 
is quite recent and well authenticated. Thus the Sain sept is descended 
from R4n4s of Kot Kh4i, Khaneti, KumhSrsain and Delhat : the Mali4ra 
sprang from a cadet branch of the ruling families of BiMspur and 
N41agarh; and both, originally Edjputs by birth, have sunk to Kanet 
status. 

In Sirmur the Jaitki hhel is so named from the village of Jaitak, 
but it is said to be descended from a Khatri of S4mana who espoused 
a Kanetni. 

.From the Agnikula R4jputs have sprung the Agnibansi and Punw4r 
septs ; and from the Punwdr the Bhaunthi, Badhdr, Baler, Khanogti 
and Rarndl septs. 

The Tanwar or Tanur Kanets are descended from Rajputs of that 
clan and are found, chiefly, in Bdghal, Mahlog and Kunhidr. 

From the Ohauhdns are descended the Rah4ni, Namola, Biphrdla. 
Padhdr, Padhan, S4di, Ohauhdn, Oh^ndal and Chandel septs, all 
claiming Baldeo of Delhi as their progenitor. The Badhoi Kanets, 
who are very numerous in the Simla Hills, are also spoid to be Ohauhan; 
they are divided into a number of sub-septs and can marry within their 
own sept. Other septs are : — 

I. Bhdlradwajet : this gotra name is still in use, but it includes the 
Batdl and Mdnlu (Kanet) septs and the Ghanjlru (Brahmans). Tradi- 
tion says that once a Brahman mdwi of 3onwal, a village in Koti, 
had two sons who married Kanet brides. One settled at Md.nla village, 
the other at Bh4tl4, and they founded the Mdnlu and Batdl septs. 
Those of the family who remained Brahmans settled at Ohan^ri, a 
village in Koti and are called 0han4ru. 2. KaMl : a sept which takes 
its name froru Kelo, a village in Koti, and gives its name to the Kalalthi 
pargana of that State, 8. Ohauhan, a sept which occupies the upper 
valley of the Pfibar in Jubbal, and is numerous in Keonthal, Sirmfir, 

* The word Tchel is pronounced like Tcher, with the hard in the Simla Hills. It may, 
however, be identical with the Pashtu hhet, 

f The oocurrenoe of thig gotra name among the Gaddis and Ghirths also will be noted. 
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Mandi and Suket. 4. Mangal, a sept which gives its name to the 
Mdngal, a tract lying west of the P^bar basin. 5. Kdsib, another 
gotra iiamej more than half of whom are returned from Bashahr, where 
the Kauets are divided into numerous septs. 

The 'Ranets of Kullum 

Kanets of both sexes wear a dress which is picturesque, and not at all 
oriental. A red and black woollen cap, nob unlike a Scotch bonnet at 
first sight, a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in^ with a rope or 
sash at the waist^ a striped cr chequered blanket worn like a Scotch 
plaid round the chest and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the ankle. 
Some of the women wear a cap like that of the men, under which their 
hair hangs down in long plaits lengthened out with plaits of worsted, 
but most of them do without a cap, and wear their hair puffed out and 
twisted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike the fashion once prevail- 
ing among English women. Instead of a tunic they wear a plaid or 
blanket fastened around them with bodkins, and so skilfully put 
on that wiiile the neck and arms are bare, all the rest of the body is 
modestly covered to below the knee : the leg is bare or covered with a 
woollen gaiter ; broad metal anklets are not uncotnmon, and set off the 
leg very prettily ; the arms are generally overloaded with bracelets. 
Both sexes are generally shod with sandals made of plaited straw or 
hemp, but many go bare foot, and a few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, 
especially on festival days, are fond of wearing bunches of flowers stuck 
in their caps or in their hair, and strings of flowers hung round their 
necks. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a 
ruddy color showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordinary 
Punjabi,*^ They are not tall, but look strong and active, and generally 
have handsome figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and a mild 
and gentle expression of face, but the men, on the whole, have the 
advantage in regularity of feature, 'rhe finest men are to be found in 
Sardj. The women do most of the field work, with the exception of 
ploughing, but in return they have more liberty than in most parts of 
India. They attend all the fairs and festivals {jack) held periodically at 
every temple in the country. At the^e fairs both sexes join in the 
singing and dancing, but the women in Kullu dance separately, and at 
night only. In Bashahr the Kanets ot both sexes dance together. In 
the L^g and Parol waziris it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes 
returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of sur or lugriy a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed at home, from 
rice. In Rupi and Sar^j drinking is consiilered a reproach, and almost 
■aniversally eschewed. t In the winter, when confined to their houses by 

*** With the exception of a few families, descendants of the Rajas* priests or parohitSy the 
Knllu Brahmans differ very little in appearance, dress or customs from the Kanets. The 
same may be said of nearly all of the few Rajputs. The blood is in fact generally very 
mixed, for both Brahmans, and Bajputs commonly marry Kanet girls: such wives are 
known as si'it in distinction from the lari, or wife of the same caste taken by the regular 
hidh ceremony: Lyall's Kangra Sett. 114. The text is from § 112. 

tin Riipi a mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, infusion of hemp-leaves (hhang), 
violets and sugar is occasionally indulged in at fairs In the other waziris of Kullu Proper, 
towards the sources of the Beas, there is much drunkenness. The hill-beer is of two kinds. 
lugri and chaMi and sur. The former is made from rice, fermented with phap, a kind of 
yeast which is imported from Ladakh or Baltistan, and the composition of which is a trade 
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the snow, the men spend most of fcheir time in weaving blankets and 
cloth for sale or home consumption : the women do not weave in 
Kullu. 

Social usages. 

*The s cial usages of the Kanets are not peculiar to the caste, but are 
those which are followed by the other castes in the localities con- 
cerned, the upper classes of the Kanets observing the same usages as 
the Brahmans or Rajputs, while the lower are content to follow much 
the same customs as the artisan castes below them. A full account 
therefore of all the Kanet social usages and religious beliefs would be 
tantamount to a description of all the Hindu usages in vogue in the 
hills of Kullu, Mandi, Suket and Simla, together with an account of all 
the Hindu beliefs in those hills. Such an account is attempted in the 
Introductory Volume; and the notes which follow give only the barest 
outlines of the social observances in Kullu. Those of the Kanets of 
L^hul, Kanaur and Basbahr and separately described under Laetjla 
and Kanadri, and below on p. 000 will be found an account of the 
people of Bashahr. 

On the birth of a male child in Kullu there is a feast, and a present 
is made to the headman {negi) of the Kothi. The child is christened 
some time within the year following, and is then produced in public, 
and there is another feast. It is a common custom in Outer Sard-j to 
give two brothers names that rhyme. According to one informant, 
who ranks all Kanets as Sudras, the Khasb observe the same rites at 
birth as the twice-born castes, while the Raos, like the low castes, simply 
offer a bunch of green grass to the child^s father and he places it on 
his head, but gives no alms. 

^ Three kinds of marriage ceremonies are in use in Kullu, viz. (I) Bedi 
fciaTi, the ordinary Hindu form; (2) r%oti man*H, four or five men go from 
the bridegroom to the bride^s house, dress her up, put a cap on her head, 
and then bring her home to the bridegroom ; (3) Ganesh puja, the form 
used by Brahmans, Khatris, Sunidsas, etc., in marrjping a Kanet girl. The 
bridegroom sends his priest and others to the bride^s house where worship 
of Ganesh is performed, and the bride then brought home. Suniaras 
send a knife to represent them. The children of a Brahman and Rajput 
by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and Rajputs ; the term Rd,tlu is 
often added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father^ s full heirs, 
but in the presence of other children by a lari wife they would ordinarily 
only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some at one-fifth, 
but the limit seems rather vague m practice. The rule of inheritance in 


secret of the brewers, who are nearly all Ladakhis or LAhulis, and thus able to keep 
the roadside public-houses and the drinking- tents at fairs in their own hands. Four 
measures of rice are mixed with 4 equal measures of phap, and to the mixture is added the 
same bulk of water, the whole sufidcing to fill a large earthenware vessel in which it is 
allowed to remain for 4 days : the liquor is then strained off, and will keep good for 8 days ; 
it is acid and sickening, and an acquired taste is necessary for its appreciation 8ur is the 
“ table beer of the country, brewed by the people in their homes, and is made in the same 
way as chakti, but with hodra millet instead of rice, and a ferment called dhiU, instead of 
phap. Dhili is a mixture of satu and various herbs kneaded into a cake without any ad- 
mixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw for SO days or so, when it 
begins to smell, it is then dried, and is ready for use. 
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Kullu among all tribes at the present day is pagvand^ or^ as it is here 
called, mundevand^ that is, all legitimate sons of one father get an equal 
share without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or 
mother. Among the Kanets and the lower castes the real custom hitherto 
has been that every son by a woman kept and treated as a wife was 
legitimate. It was not necessary that any ceremony should have been 
performed. If no one else claimed the woman, and she lived with the 
man as a wife, the son born from such cohabitation was legitimate. In 
the same way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kullu), born to a widow in the house of a second husband, 
is considered the son of the second husband ; and a widow cannot be 
deprived of her life tenure of her husband^s estate for want of chastity 
so Jong as she does not go away to live in another man’s house. It 
appears to be a general id&, in Knllu that a father could, by formal deed 
of gift executed in his lifetime, give his estate to a daughter, in default 
of sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also 
whether a distant kinsman (say, more than th.ree or four generations 
apart) could claim against a daughter without gift, and, it seems, 
generally allowed that a gharjawdi or son-in-law taken into the house 
becomes after a time entitled to succeed as a kind of adopted son 
without proof of gift^ : (Lyall, § 115). 

‘ Polyandry now prevails only in Saraj, and there the custom seems to 
be tending to fall into disuse. It is in reality a mere custom of com- 
munity of wives among brothers who have a community of other goods* 
In one houp you may find three brothers with one wife, in the next three 
brothers with four wives, all alike in common ; in the next house there 
may be an only son with three wives to himself. It is a matter of means 
and of land ; ^ a large farm requires several women to look after it. 
Where there is only one wife to several brothers, it will generally be 
found that some of the brothers are absent for part of the year working 
as laborers- In former years I have seen perplexing claims arise from 
this custom. The sons or grandsons of a family which has lived in 
polyandry agree to divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the 
shares, some saying that each son should get an equal share, others that 
the sons of each mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) 
should get an equal share, others that the sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognised principle that, as 
far as our courts are concerned, the woman in these cases is the wife 
only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all sons she may bear 
must be presumed to be his. This principle agrees in results with, what 
I believe to have been in former times, the general rule of inheritance, 
as between the children of brothers all living in community of wives 
(but it must be confessed that no one custom seems to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases) ; on the other hand, as between the children of 
brothers all of whom did not live in community of wives, the old custom 
of the country was, 1 believe, as follows If of three brothers, one 
separated off his share of the estate and set up for himself, aud the other 
two lived on in common and a son was born in their house ; then such 
son was considered to be the child of two fathers and heir to the estate 
of both ; the -separated brother or his children could claim no share of 
such estate on the death of either of the united brothers. • This appears 
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to me to have been the custom in past times, hut it is opposed to the 
principle, above mentioned as at present in force, of only recognising the 
mother to be the wife of one of the brothers, and I am not aware that it 
has been ever affirmed by our courts/* Lyall, § 117, 

A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the death, before 
the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the musicians play. If 
the deceased is of good family his ashes are at once taken to Hardwdr 
whatever the season of the year: otherwise they are kept till the 
winter, when a party is made up to convey to the Ganges the ashes of 
all who have died in the neighbourhood during the summer. The for- 
mal funeral ceremonies (the gati) are performed on the tenth day 
after death, when the deceased’s clothes are divided among the 
officiating Brahmans and the Kamhd,rs who provide the earthen pots 
for the funeral. On the 13th day (pachi) a goat is sacrificed and 
is eaten at a feast by the relatives of the family. Kanets of the lower 
class (the Raos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the third after 
the death. In some places it is usual after a cremation to make a small 
foot-bridge over running water somewhere in the neighbourhood to 
help the passing of the soul of the deceased. On the fourth anniver- 
sary of the death the chauharkha feast is celebrated, and until then 
the widow, if faithful to the memory of the dead, should remain in 
mourning and refrain from wearing her ornaments, she is forbidden for 
ever to wear again her gold nose-ring and buldk. 

^The Kullu people are good humoured among themselves but rough 
and inhospitable to strangers, very shy and distrustful of any new officer 
but almost fond of one they know well, very submissive to constituted 
authority if exercised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to 
falsehood ; but this is partly the result of a simplicity or want of cunning 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the questioned 
person can be concealed from the questioners. On the other band, they 
are not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising as the Kd,ngra people, 
and they are still more superstitious. That they have imagination is 
proved by many of their legends and fairy tales which contain as much 
of that quality as any in the world. Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the wild stories 
they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, rugged rock, or waterfall, 
to explain the impression which its form produces on their minds. They 
are very fond of music ; the tunes, which are quick and lively, remind 
one of Irish jigs or Scotch reels. The women sing a great deal, and 
rhyming songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemo- 
ration of any remarkable event. As a general rule, one line in each 
couplet is not original and has no reference to the subject in hand. It 
■ belongs, in fact, to a collection of old lines, which is used as a common 
stock by all the poets of the country, like a Gradus ad Parnassvm, 
This is a, splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming, 
which keeps so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are 
full of strange fancies about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe 

* Among the Kanets of Kodh Sowar, L e,, in Bangahal the vands or separate holdings 
were indivisible, so that if the owner of a single vand died- it went to his Icanna or youngest 
son, while if he held two, the other went to his next youngest, and so on. The elder sons 
went out into the world and took service vnth the or elsewhere, earning a grant of 
land thereby, while the younger sons remained at home and succeeded. 
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in the soul leaving the body during sleep, and account in this way for 
dreams : in these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with 
the spirits of deceased persons, and communications are often received 
in this way. Both men and women are very susceptible of the passion 
of love, and do wild things under its influence. 'Ihey will run off and 
live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down by the pangs of 
starvation. Men of the best families constantly incur imprisonment or 
loss of office for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the 
sake of some low caste woman. They are not mauly or martial in 
manner, but I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race. I have seen 
them attack bears and leopards without firearms in a rather courageous 
way/^ Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the people, even the 
children, have few amusements. A game called chagols or sheep and 
panthers is sometimes played with pebbles for pieces on a rough sort 
of chessboard chalked on a rook. 

To describe the religions ideas of the Kanets would be tantamount to 
giving ail account of modern Hinduism in the Himalayas. But to show 
the curious natures of their superstitions it is worth while tc» describe an 
expiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object, of 
removing grah or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed to be brood- 
ing over a hamlet. The cZeoia of the place is, as usual, first consulted 
through the chela and declares himself also under the spell, and advises 
a jag or feast, which is given in the evening at the temple. Next morning 
a man goes round from house to house with a kilta or creel on his back, 
into which each family throws all sorts of odds and ends, pairing 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, etc. ; 
the whole community then turns out and ciro am ambulates the village, 
at the same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners. This done, the man with the creel carries it 
down to the river-bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, 
fowl, and some small animals are sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep 
is the perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and he is also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 

The people op Bashahb State. 

The Bashahris or people of Bashahr, the Simla Hill State which lies 
most remote from the Punjab proper, differ in their customs so materi- 
ally from the peoples of the other Simla Hill States that it is necessary 
to describe them separately. While the mass of the population is 
Kanet, Edjputs or Th^i-kurs, Brahmans and the low castes of the Simla 
Hills are also well represented in Bashahr, but the customs of the 
people as a whole are those of tho Kanets, the dividing line between the 
different castes being very indistinct. The following account of the 
people of Bashahr is from the pen of Pandit 'I'ika Rdm Joshi. It excludes 
the customs of Kananr, for which reference must be made to Kanaubi. 

The Kanets of Bashahr appear to be divided into two hypergamous 
sub-castes (groups) : — 

(i) Khash, 

{ii) Kardn, or B^hu, from whom the Khash take daughters but do 
not give them brides in return. 
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There is also a third, a sectarian group, the Ganesha, so called be- 
cause they adore the deity Gauesh. 

The Elanets were originally Xt^l^urs, but lost status by adopting 
widow remarriage. 

The Brahmans of Bashahr are divided into three grades : — 

(i) Uttain, who do not plough. 

(^^) Achd.ra], who receive the ashuhh dan or impure alms of the 
other Brahmans and Rdijputs. .They take daughters in 
marriage from the 
(Hi) Ki’ishna, who plough. 

Like the other two twice-born castes most of the Brahmans in Bashahr 
are siriords and not of pure descent. Those that are of pure blood may 
be divided into two grades 

(а) The State purohits, who intermarry, and eat Jcachhi with the 

purohits of R^nwi, a village of Brahmans who are priests 
to the and Brahmans as well as with those of pw^roh 

and Singrd. 

(б) B4z£r purohits. 

All the twice-born castes will eat paTcki with one another, and even 
from the Khash and Kar^n Kanets ; but they never do so with the 
Krishna group of the Brahmans. 

Observances at : 

1. Birth . — During pregnancy the huldeota is worshipped, if neces- 
sary, and between the seventh and eighth months the Ashtam Rd,hu is 
also worshipped,* but these observances are confined to the twice-born 
castes and to the better class of the Khash Kanets. Brahmans predict 
the child^s sex by counting a handful of almonds, odd numbers indicat- 
ing a boy, even a girl. The birth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that 
of a boy is the occasion for festivities and almsgiving. As a rule the 
midwife is a woman of low caste, but sometimes Kar^n women are so 
employed. During the last five months of pregnancy the midwife 
massages the woman at the end of each month to keep the foetus in 
position. 

The gontrdld is observed by Brahmans, Rajputs and Vaisyas after 
11, 18 and 15 days, respectively. Some of the Khash also observe it. 
On the expiry of this period the family is deemed clean again, and 
other families of the tribe can eat with them. The mother is also puri- 
fied after the gontrdld. The impurity only lasts three days among the 
menial tribes. 

The ceremony of feeding the child for the first time is called lugru, 
and is observed at an auspicious moment, with worship of Ganpati and 
the nine planets, and various festivities. 

The child is named’ at the annodak^f and as usual given two names. 
This is done when it is five or six months old as a rule. Natwa is ob- 


^ Simply by Tn^Ving gifts to priests and otbet Brahmans, 
t At which the child is fed for the first tiine on grain and water, 
grain, and uddk, water). 


(From Sanskr. anna 
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served among tlie three higher castes^ and since recent times by some 
of the Khash. 

Women whose children die prematurely have recourse to various 
charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the Ashram Bdhu, 
especially in cases of ashf.amrdh* or falling siolmess, to which children 
are liable. 

The first tonsure (locally called kanbdl)f is done at the huldeota’s 
temple alone. It is observed by the twice-born castes on a day fixed 
by a purohit or pddha ; and by other castes with the deota’s permission. 

2. Marriage. — Kitual marriage is confined to the ruling family and 
to some Darb^i is, Brahmans and Bdnids of Bdmpur town. Amongst 
them a betrothal once made is ii-revocable, except on account of leprosy, 
constant ill-health or apostasy on the bridegroom’s part, or in the event 
of his committing a crime. 

As soon as the date of the wedding is fixed, the prepax’ations for it 
are begun on an auspicious day. The commencement of the wedding 
is called the sarhdrambh.t A hangnd is tied round the bridegroom’s 
wrist, and after that he must not go outside the house. Gappati is 
then worshipped, and hatnd is rubbed on the bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for three to five days, according to the means of the family. 
Worship of the Kuljd, i.e., the boy’s family god, is then performed 
When the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom is garlanded,§ but 
those of his family who are under the influence of gharastak (Sanskr 
grihastah, ‘ family ’) must not see the garland or it will bring them bad 
luok. ^ The cost of the garland as well as the expenses of the graha 
shdnti^ are borne by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle. ^ 

After the departure of the wedding party the women observe the 
parohd or parowdn,^ but this is not known in the villages. This cus- 
tom, general throughout the Hills, is confined to the women because 
all the men have gone on the wedding procession. The women per- 
form the wedding, rites at the bridegroom’s house, one representino' the 
priest, others the bride and bridegroom, and so on, with songs*’ and 
dances. ® 


When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house the parents meet 
first — an observance called milni — and the bridegroom must not see his 
parents- or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has been solemnised. 


• If AsLtamrah or aahi mroW that is, the planet Bdhu (the eighth grdh) is at the eisMi 
plaje from the lagna m whici the boy was born, brings sickness to him ; and to avert thte 
Rahu must be worshipped. Since the eighth place from the janma-lagnd (birth taondwl 
tha^of Death, there is danger of sickness if it is occupied by Sahu, Shani and 

t Kanbdl, from S^skrit harnavepid, meaning boring of ears, is the ceremony in which 
sMpped msertion of earrings. The Kuladevata and Gan^ti arewor- 

fFrom Sanskrit sarh, all, and drambh, commencement. 

§ i. e., a ahehrd is placed on ^e bridegrooin’s head. Children by a former wife are forbid- 
den to see father put on the shehrd on the occasion of his second marriage ; thron^out 
ae Hills, children by a former wife are not allowed to see their fether in the ^se of a 


li Graha shdnti or worship of the nine planets. 

if earohd or parowdn appears to be derived from pawc&rtd, to send to sleep. 
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At this rite he recites chhcmds* There come the sir-goncii, menhU and 
o^g of the bride. After worshipping Ambikd and performing ialjdtrd-f 
the bridegroom’s sihm IS untied by his best man, who must be a re- 
lative. The wedding concludes with the untying of the bride’s hangnd 
by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bridegroom. 

The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks or a month after 
the weddmg. This is called the dwirdgaman, and sometimes costs 
one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual wedding. 

Dower. 

Only among the twice-bom castes does a bride receive dower, stri- 
dhan. This includes the presents made to her by her father and hus- 
band, and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law and others at the 
end of the wedding ceremony. 

The Bashahr State has recently bestowed two villages on the two 
Deis of Bashahr who were married to the of K^shipdr. The in- 
come of these two villages will go to the two Defs at K^ahip’ur, and to 
their offspring after their death.^ Occasionally the chief or a rani 
gives dower to a Brahman girl. She is then called a hanhori, and is 
regarded as the donor’s own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter 
some dower according to their means. Locally this is called sambhdl 
a term which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions* 


♦ Some of the chhands recited by the bridegroom are given below 

1 , Chhand 'pakd^n chand paTcddn, 

Chand pakaigd hird, ^ 

JBardt di chdndni Jamdi, 

Ayd Idrd hird, 

2 , Chhand pahddn chhand paJcddn, 

ChhaTvd pakdigd khurind, 

Tumhdri beti Too aisd raJchdny 
Jaisd dnJchon men surmd, 

3, Chhand paJcddn chhand pahddn, 

Chhand paTcdigd rord, 

Ddsrd chhand tab Tcahdn^ 

Jo saurd deive ghord. 

4, Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd^ 

Chhand paydgd thdli, 

Ddsrd chhand tab kahULTigd^ 

Jab saura degd sdlu 
I recite a metre like the betel leaf. 

The wedding procession has arrived, the canopy is pitched. 

The bridegroom is like a diamond, 

I recite a metre sweet like a sweet. 

I will keep your girl as well 

As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyes. 

I recite a metre as hard as a stone. 

The next metre will recite 
When the father-in-law gives me a horse, 

I recite a metre as fine as a metal dish. 

The next metre will recite 

When my father-in-law gives me my wife’s sister also. 

Chhand means quatrains ; but they also recite some couplets or doha. 
t IJis “ pilgrimage to a spring ” is made on the fourth day after the wedding, 
t “It seems quite opposed to all custom,*’ wrote Sir James Lyall, “for a Hindu Raj^ to 
give territory as dower with a daughter,” K4ngra Sett, liep,^ § 129. No doubt the custom is 
unusual but under certain circv/mstances it clearly exists, • 
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Formal marriage is not, however, universally observed even by 
Brahmans or Rajputs, on the one hand ; while, on the other, even BSnids 
in townships observe the rites in vogue among Brahmans of the higher 
classes. Brahmans in the villages only observe the lagan phera. 
Among the Rajputs the Thd»kurs who live in villages and marry in 
their own class omit the lagan phera^ as do the agricultural Khash, 
but Th^kurs who aspire to Mi^n status, and the upper classes among 
the Khash, do observe it. In brief formal marriage is confined to 
families resident in a hdzdr or township or connected with the Bashahr 
darhdr. 


Customary marriage. 

Customary marriage is usually observed by the ThAkurs and Khash 
who perform no lagan redi rites, but simply .worship the dwdr^matri^^ 
the hearth, and the nine planets. Collectively these observances are 
called sAonft-fc/iari.t These are the binding ingredients in the rite, al- 
though if a girl is being married to several husbands, the attendance 
of one only is indispensable. 

Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is wooed and 
won from a fair or a place of pilgrimage, is prevalent among the Khash 
and Kar4n. It is solemnised by worship of the door and hearth, and 
by the andarera or andrela,X and the pair are regarded as bride and 
bridegroom. 

If the girVs parents have a husband in view, but she is forcibly 
carried ofi from a fair or elsewhere by another man, they will never- 
theless go to her wedding and give her a dower in money, clothes, etc,, 
while the bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or brother- 
in-law a present in cash.§ 

The consideration paid by the bridegroom to the bride^s guardians is 
called dherij and if from any cause the marriage is dissolved this sum 
must be refunded to the bridegroom. The man who abducts or seduces 
a married woman is liable for the payment of the dh^ri to her first hus- 
band. Moreover, if she has a child by her first husband and takes it 
with her, the second husband becomes liable for this child^a mainte- 
nance ; but it does not inherit its step-father^s property. 

An unmarried woman who gives birth to a child is called hahbi or 
hahrij and the child, who is called jdtu ov jhdtu, has no right whatever, 
if she marry, in her husband^s property. 


* The dwdr-matri are seven nymphs, who reside in the doors ; their names are as fol- 
lows : Kalyini, Dhanada, ^Janda, Punny^, Funyamnkhi, Jay a or Vijayi. The whole group 
is called Dwir-matri. 

f From Sanskrit shdhhochchdra, the recitation of the bride’s and bridegroom’s got, skdhhd 
(whence the name) . and parvara. Hence this rite corresponds to the gotrachdr of the plains. 
Brahmans are paid for this recitation. Twice-born castes observe the sMhhochchdr, while 
the fourth class, that is the Kanets, call the wedding ceremony the shankh-bhari. 

Said to be the Sanskrit vadhd-pravesh, the observance bj' which a lawfully married wife 
enters her husband's house at an auspicious time, with music and singing. 

§ Customary n arriage is not permissible among the twice-born castes, and if such a 
marriage occur, the issue are only entitled to maintenance, or to a field or shop (for main- 
tenance) vvithout power of alienation : but such issue may succeed in default of fully 
legitimate issue or agnates. 


Death^rites in Bashahr. 
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Observances at Death. 

The alms given at death are called khat^ras,^ deva dan, gdu dan, 
baitarni dan, andjpancft ratn, and are offered by all castes. 

A mdli or nachhatri, called the ashdnti, can predict the fates of those 
who accompany the bier. The mdli is a worshipper of ghosts {mashdn 
and bhut). He is not a Brahman, but a Kanet, or. even a man of low 
caste ; and he predicts after consulting his book of divination (gi^ne M 
hitdh). 

In the villages of Bashahr are men who can foretell deaths. Such a 
man is called a mushdni. They differ from the mdli. 

Chelds (lit. disciples) in Bashahr are called mdlis of the deotdf and 
in order to ascertain if a man, woman or child is under a demon^s in- 
fluence, the demon^s mdli is called in. Taking some rapeseed in his 
hand he predicts the period within which the patient will recover. It 
the latter regains his health, a bali is offered to the demon. 

Bakrd fiiAndAdJ is performed after 13 days among Brahmans, and 
15 among Rajputs, while Kanets perform it after 15 or even after 10 
days. If the proper day chances to be inauspicious the observance is 
held a day earlier or later. The Brahman bhojan, or feast given to 
Brahmans, is called dharmahdnti, and after it the twice-born castes 
are considered purified. 

The mdshi is a shtddh held one lunar month after the death. The 
chhe-VAdski is held six months after it. 

The laraahwd is held on tlie first anniversary, and on it alms, includ- 
ing a shayyd^, a palanquin, horse, etc., are given to the family Achdraj 
or, in villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A similar sArdcZh is held on 
the second and third anniversaries. On the fourth is held the chau^ 
barkhi. The soul goes through three phases, prdnt, pret and rishet,\{ 
and on the completion of the fourth year it is purified and becomes a 
piiar deotd. In addition the pdrbam^ and hdnidgat shrddha are ob- 
served for four or five generations. 

The deceased is also worshipped among the twice -born castes as a 
godling, salt, pap or new a ; and among others an image is made of 
stone or of silver, for which some grain is set apart at each harvest, and 

# KhaUras ddn generally called dashaddm, the gift of ten things, viz,, a cow, (2) land, <3> 
sesamum, ^4) gold, (5) clarified butter (ghi), (6) a cloth, (7) impounded rice, (8) sugar, 
(9) silver, (,10) salt. Ant ddn is a gift made, given by the son on his father’s breathing 
his last *’Dev*dan is to offer some gift to the deities. Those who receive the death- hedges 
from Brahmans and Rajpnts are called AehAraj or Mah4-Brahmans, and those who leceive 
the death-bed gifts from other castes are termed Krishan Brahmans. 

t The mdlis are exorcists as weJl, and also give oracles. 

t Bakrd means a goat, sacrificed 15 days after a death, and sundhd means assafoetida, 
which is never eaten until the ceremony called hdkrd (and) sundhd has been performed. 

§ Shayyd means bedding. In the shayya-ddn the following articles are given ; a cot 
bedding, quilt, bed-sheet, cooking vessels, dish, male and female attire, and ornaments,^ 
all according to one’s means, - .. ^ -i. 

II For one year after death the soul is called pret, and from the second year to the fourth it 

is called risAet, from rishi, a sage. . , , , . 

IT The %)drvan shrddh is that which IS performed on a parhi, such as an echpse, on the 
8th and 14th of the dark half of a month, at an amdwas or a p^ranmdsi. And the hshaydh^ 
or ehodist shrddh is that which is observed annually on the date of the death. 
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sometimes a ha-goat is sacrificed and liquor drunk, the belief being that 
omission to keep up the worship of the dead will end in disaster. 

Brahmans and Rajputs observe the sapindava, sapin4i shrddh and 
harchhu. In the latter rite hhir (rice, milk and sugar) is prepared, and 
a Mahabrahman is fed with it. Then the corpse is put in a shroud and 
carried out to the burning ground. On the road pinds are given to 
ensure immunity to the deceased, and an earthen vessel is also broken, 
A lamp is kept burning till the hirid^ to light the soul on its dark road, 
and the dharm-ghaia placed beside it to quench its thirst.^ 

Cults in Bashahr. 

The temples in Bashahr are of undoubted antiquity, and those of 
Nirt, Nagar and the Four Theris (see p. 471) are said to date back to 
the Tret^-yug ; those at Khar4han and Sungr^ in Bhaba pargand and 
at Ohugfion in Kanaur to the Dw^par-yug. Moat of them were 
originally constructed in those periods. 

The temple servants are the hdrddr or manager, pujari, bhanddri, 
iohru, mdth, hdyath^ mdlif and hajantri. 

In the villages the term or deotvi is applied to those who 

carry the decides car or rath^ as well as to those who accompany the 
deotd to their villages. 

At Shu^gra, Chugdon and Grrdmang in Kanaur are temples of the 
three Maheshras. Gr4mang is a village in Bh4b4 pargand also called 
Eath-gaon, 

The hajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a he-goat 
(and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their services. Others offer a 
cloth, called shdri^j to the temple for the decoration of the god^s rath. 

The pujdris ordinarily belong to the first class of Kanets. The 
bhanddri is the storekeeper. The toTcru^s duty is to weigh, and the 
function of the wAth or m&lhas is to ask oracles of the deity on behalf 
of the people. 

The gods of the village-temples are subordinate to the god of a Deo 
mandir or great temple,” and they perform certain services for him, 
e. g,, at a yctgW and at fairs, in return for the fiefs (7’doiy,9) granted 
them by him. 

Similarly the temples at Sungr4^ and Khar^han contain subordinate 
deotda^ and a Deo mandir usually possesses one or more to whom 

food and sacrifice are offered, and who are also worshipped. 

Further in the temple of a village-god will generally be found two 
cars, one for the presiding god, the other for his subordinate, or hotwdL 

♦ A person of the same name and rdshi as the deceased must not accompany the bier, 
and should perform a graha^ddn for his own protection. 

t Here mali means the man called dinwdn in these hills, and grokch in Kanaur, 

^ DeotHs are those who worship the deity ; they are also called pujdHs, DeoHs are 
especially those who carry the rath of the deity, and cause him to dance. 

§ Shdri a dhoti^cloth or piece of cloth attached to the car of the deity. 

4 Sanskrit yajna, a sacrifice. 

In turn Maheshwar of Sdngr^ is subordinate to Bhim^ K^li at Sarahan. 

* Bir is jpar excellence the deity Mahibir, that is Hanriman ; Bhairab is also termed a 
Bir.. Lankyabfr too is a Bhairab deity. 
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Religious days in Rashakr, 

The X41i pujans are called hherid-kari^ in Bashahr^ and include the 
Pret Pujd-, Sarvamandal pujans. They are observed in 

S4wan or Phdgah, and the yag or observance is paid for from the jdgir 
of the deity or from funds supplied by his deotusf (devotees), who also 
give grain, ghi, oil and he-goats. On an auspicious day chosen by a 
Brahman as many as 50 he-goats are sacrificed, and the people of the 
neighbourhood are feasted, the priests and deotus receiving the goats^ 
heads and fee, with some grain and ghi. 

The 8hdnd% yag . — In Bashahr the Shd.nd yag is celebrated where 
there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. Sometimes 108 
halisf sometimes less, are offered^ and sacrifices are also made to the 
ten dishas or quarters. The gods of the four theris and the five sthdns^ 
(temples) also assemble at it and other gods from the country round 
attend the yag. The expense incurred is considerable. In Bashahr 
the people also perform the ahdnd for their own villages. 

A minor yag^ called Sh^nd^u or Bhdltpurd is also observed every 
third year, but not universally. Brahmans perform worship and are 
feasted. 

Less important yags are {ho jdgrds and jaidgras^ which are observed 
annually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, that of Mahesh- 
war of Sungr^, is held every third year at Nachd,r temple, with the 
following rites 

Salts (sacrifices) of he-goats are offered on all four sides, and at 
night a combat takes place between the villagers and the gawdls,^ who 
ar^ armed with large wooden clubs having fire burning at the ends.*’ 
The combat lasts all night. The women sing, dance and make merry, 
and are feasted in return. 

In Bashahr the Didoli is observed in Maghar. It is the special festi- 
val of the peasantry, and held only in the village temples. Women 
observe it by visiting their parents* homes and their eating cold viands. 

The Khdppd, held on the 1 5th of Poh in Bashahr, resembles the 
Diacli in that State. It is probably the festival called Khwakchd in 
Kanaar. 

The Jal Jdtrdtt held in Jeth in Bashahr is the occasion on which the 
ihdTcurs are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, for which the 
performers are rewarded. 

* So-called because some Mir (rice boiled in milk) is offered to the deity Kali. Pret- 
pujan is the worship of ghosts. Teikat and Sarbailiaiidal-ptijan is the worship of all the 
deities at one place. , ^ , > . 

t t>eot^s here are the persons to whom the Deota belongs, not the 

i Prom shdnti, peace. , , 

§ These are enumerated in the couplet : Ldndsa, DaUdsa, Singat, Saner,-— Nagar, 
Kirmand, Kao. Mamel. The villages of Lindsa, Dindsa, Singra and S^erf, are the four 
therift ; and Nirt, PTagar, Nirmand, K^o and Mamel are the five sthdns, Kao ahd Mamel are 
both in Suket, Nirmand in P:ullu,‘and all the rest are in Bashahr. Kao has a temple of Deri, 
Mamel one to Mahadev*. Nirmand has two temples, One of the goddess Nrimtoda, and the 
other of Parasram. In Nirt is a temple to Suraj (the sun'). ^ 

(I So-called becatise boiled rice {Jbhdt) is offered to the deity. 

% Jatdgrd, a, smaHjdgrd. 

** Cattle-grazers. 

ft Jal Jitra, a visit to a spring. Here thdhur means ** deity” or deoid,’’ 
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In Basliahr at the Jal or Ban Bih^r the fhdkurs^ chariots are carried 
out into the gardens, and alms given to Brahmans, musicians, etc. 

The Rdim-naumi is called Dharm-ko^hi* in Bashahr, and is the occa- 
sion for general rejoicings, the fhaJcurs^ thrones being decorated with 
heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees spent. 

In Bashahr the Bais^khi is called Lahol, and the girls who marry 
their dolls in P^rbati^s name are given money by the State or from the 
bazar. 

As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is ^ called 
sog or mandokri. When a house or field is believed to be occupied by 
a demon it is regained by sacrificing a he-goat in the name of his mane. 
But even then a cultivated field so regained cannot be ploughed, and 
must only be used for pasture. 

An oath in Bashahr is termed dib. It is ad ministered when it is 
impossible to find out the truth of a case, and there is no reliable evi- 
dence* One party agrees to take the oath. First he has a cold bath. 
Then he goes "to the temple and says that if he is in the right he ought” 
to be successful, but if unsuccessful, in the wrong. Two balls of kneaded 
flour, one containing a silver coin, and the other a gold piece, are put 
in a narrow vessel full of watei*, and the man is bidden to take one ball 
out. It is then broken, and if it contains the silver, he is supposed to 
be successful, and if the gold, he is deemed to have failed. 

A man can be released from an oath by the thdl darohi^ which con- 
sists in making a present to the Il 4 ja and also performing a yag^ i.e,, 
sacrificing a he-goat in honour of the god. 

The 14 th of the dark half of Bhdion is termed Krishan cKaudas or 
X>Qjgj^l’Chaudas (from Pag-wdli-cJiawda^) ; and on that day the wor- 
ship of Kali is observed. It is a sreneral belief in the Punjab hills that 
some women are P 4 gs or P 4 ins, that is to say that a sight of them is 
not lucky, or in other words they know some incantations by which 
they can assume the form of a tiger or vulture, and that any beautiful 
thing which comes into their sight is destroyed. The 14 th of the dark 
half of Bhado is their feast day, and they then assemble in the Beds 
Kund in Kullu, or at some other place, such as the Karol bill, which 
lies between Solan and Kdnddgbdt. Some mustard seed is thrown on 
to the fields so that the pdg may not destroy the crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the Pag, and on each house door some 
thorns are stuck with cow-dung, so that the Pdg may not enter. 

If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made on. the 
spot and a he-goat sacrificed because it is unlucky to leave a bit bejindir 
(Jbanjar^ uncultivated;. 

Kai^o.— A tribe of Jdts, found ohieBy in the angle between the Beds and 
Sutlej, though they have crossed the latter river into Ambdla and 
Perozepur, and are apparently found in small numbers all along its 
banks and even on tbe Lower Indus. Their tradition is that they came 
from Garh Ghazni, but in Amritsar they say they were first settled in 


* It is so called because on this occasion the Dharm-Tcopbi or * store house of charity * 
remains open to all, and everyone is given food from it for a weeh or so, 
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Khirpur, near Delhi. They occupied a position of some considerable 
polifeical importance in their own tract daring the early days of Sikh 
rule. Mr. Barkley wrote of the Jullundur Kapg Most of the Sikh 
Sard^rs of the ITakodar tahsil either belong to this tribe, or were con- 
nected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
Tara Singh Gheba (sic), who was their leader at the time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race and a native of Ka^g on the Sutlej, where it is 
said that eighteen Sardd.rs at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate 
jogirs on both sides of the river. The Kang are said to claim descent 
from the Solar Hdjputs of Ajudhia through their ancestor Jogra, father 
of Kang, and in Amritsar give the following pedigree 


Ohandar. 

Lalm. 

GlUj. 

Harbam. 

Talochar. 

Shah. 


1 


I (According to the Siilkot tradition Jogra 
y had four sons, Rai, Natt, Kang and Abala 
I who founded as many septs.) 


Jogra. 

I 

Kang. 


Babd. Malha, son of Md,nga, 6th in descent from Kang, fell in fight 
with the Kheras on the spot which still marks a village boundary, and 
he is now worshipped, Mird.sis taking the offerings made to him. Kangs 
and Kheras still refuse to intermarry. 

Kang, a Hindu J^t clan (agrioulbural) found in Montgomery. 

Kang, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kahg-chimpa, lit. ^ great house.^ The head of the family in Spiti, who is 
primarily responsible for the revenue, the corvee and the share of com- 
mon expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is ordinarily the 
eldest son as primogeniture prevails, but it does not follow that his 
father is dead, for by custom the father retires from the headship of 
the family when his eldest son is of full age and has taken to himself a 
wife. On each estate (jeola) there is a kind of dowqr house with a plot 
of land attached to which the father in these cases retires. When in- 
stalled there, he is called the hdng-chungpd or small-house-man. 
Sometimes in the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or 
the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt or unmarried sister, occupies the 
small house and the land attached to it. A person occupying a separate 
house of even lower degree is called ydng-chungpa, and is always some 
relation of the head of the family ; he may be the grandfather who has 
been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his. own son, 
the father, but it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position.* 


* In Pin hothi or village the Ijozan families, descendants of monks of orders which per- 
mit marriage, commonly hold a house and a small plot from the family from which they 
sprang, and are in the position of a ydng*chv.ngpa. For the fiscal terms on which the 
Mng and ydng^chunypas hold, see Lyall’a Kang^a Settlement Bep,, § 148. 



K&ng-chumpa'^Kanjay. 

Kang-chctmpa, a cottager or farm servant in Ldihul. Like the chahsiy the 
hdng-chumpa, does not appear to be a mere tenant on the garhpdn or 
demesne lands of the T^akurs, but holds on the same tenure as the yulfa 
or dotoeiiy i.e. as a subordinate proprietor. The Tcdng-chumpay however, 
pays no rent and do private service only for the Thdkur. His holding 
is a quarter of B^jeola or less, as against the half or whole jeola of a 
chdksi and the one or two of a dotoen. The family in possession of a 
holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man or woman for continue 
ous work at the Th^kur's house or on his garlpdr land. The person 
in attendance gets food and does work of any kind. Those who live at 
a distance work on the garhpdn land near them, but are also bound to 
feed a sheep for the Th^kur during the winter. Some Tcdng^chumpas 
now pay Es. 5 a year in lieu of service. 

Kangab, Kingar. — The Kangar is a travelling hawker, but he confines his 
traflSo to small articles of earthenware such as pipe-bowls, and especially 
to those earthen images in which native ohildx'en delight. These he 
makes himself and hawks about for sale. But Baden- Powell gives at 
p. 267 of his Punjab Manufactures a long account of an operation for 
a new nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Kd.ngra. 
According to Mr. H. L. Williams the Kingar are also called Ale Bhole 
and are Muhammadans, often suspected of petty pilfering from thresh- 
ing-floors and hen-roosts ; a primitive race whose conditions of life 
resemble the Knchband. 

Kangiara, a got or section of the Telis. 

Kangbah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Kanhia, or GhakIa, the fifth of the Sikh misls or confederacies which was 
recruited from J&%3. It derived its name from Ghani, a village near 
Lahore. 

Kanial, a tribe which belongs, according to the late Mr. B. B. Steedman, 
to that miscellaneous body of men who call themselves E^jputs, hold a 
large portion of the south-eastern corner of the E^walpindi district, and 
are of much the same class as the Budhdl and Bhakrji,!. They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far east as Gujrat. 

Kanith, see K^ith, 

Kanjak, a Muhammadan J&% clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kan JAN, a clan (agricultural) well-known in Lodhr^u tahsil, Multan 

district, see under Ohannar and Nun. 

Kanjab. — (1) The Kanjar of the Delhi territory, or as he seems to be 
called in the Amb^la division the Jallad, is a wandering tribe very 
similar to the Perna ; and in that part of the country a pimp or 
prostitute is called Kanchan or by some similar name, and never 
Kanjar. In the remainder of the Punjab the word Kanchan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and 
Kanjar is the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus Kanchan and 
Kanjar (including Jail dd) are separately returned in the eastern districts, 
but only Kanjar for the rest of the Province. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musalmdns, while the Kanjars arh all Hindus, except in Sirsa ; 
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and probably the Musalmd,n Kanjars in Sirsa are really Kanohans. 
The Kanjars of the Delhi territory are a vagrant tribe who wander 
about the country catching and eating jackals, lizards, and the like, 
making rope and other articles of grass for sale, and curing boils and 
other diseases. They particularly make the grass brushes used by 
weavers. They are said to divide their girls into two classes ; one 
they marry themselves, aod them they do not prostitute ; the other 
they keep for purposes of prostitution. The Kanjars appear to be 
of higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily outcasts. 
They worship M^ta, whom they also call K^li Mdi ; but whether they 
refer to Kali Devi or to Sitla does not appear, most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Gruga Pir. Delhi is said to bo the 
headquarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in 
a very loose manner ; and it is not certain that these Kanjars are not 
merely a Bauria tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received 
their name from their habit of prostituting their daughters, from the 
Panjdibi word Kanjar. The words Kanjar and Bangdli also seem 
often to be used as synonymous. Further, to quote Mr. H. L. Williams, 
Sansis ia Hindustan and the Districts of the Punjab east of the 
Ghaggar river are known as Kanjars, but the relations between the 
Sansis of the Punjab and the Kanjars of Hindustan are not always 
clear. There are permanent Kanjar colonies in several important 
cantonments, the men being mostly employed in menial offices in 
the barracks while the women attend the females of other castes 
in domestic duties, as cuppers and sick-nurses ; they also sell embroca- 
tions and curative oils. The*" members of these colonies intermarry on 
equal terms with the wandering Kanjars of the Delhi division, 
journeying down country for the purpose. They admit a relationship 
between the Sansis and the Kanjars of the south, and that they 
speak a common dialect, which may be a thieves' patter or a patois 
of their original home. Wandering Sansis style themselves Kanjars 
only in the Delhi territory and parts of the east, dropping the name 
when they approach the Sutlej. (2) A Jd.t clan (agricultural) found 
in Mnlt^n. 

Kanj^, an agricultural clan found in Shdihpur. 

Kanok, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanonkhob, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kansar£, see Sayyid. 

KiisrwAKf, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. , 

Kanwbu, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KAPAuf, (of the colour of the cotton-plant dower), a section of the Khattrxs. 

Kapai, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kapri, a caste which claims Brahman origin and makes the mor and ofche 
ornaments worn by the bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowerr 
and similar articles of talc, tinsel and the like. (These would appeas 
to be by caste Phul Malis). They also appear to be connected, ar 
least in Delhi, with the JTain temples where they officiate as priests, t 
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and receive offerings.* They also acfc in Garg^n as afc wed- 

dings in singing bhe praises of the pair. They are said to come 
from R^jpatana or the Bd,gar, where they are known as Hindu Dams, 
The following account appeals to confuse them with the Khappari : — 
In Rohtak the K^pri are a Brahman clan, which is divided into two 
classes, tdpasM and hdprL The story goes that when Mahddeo was 
going to be married, he asked a Brahman to join the procession and 
ceremony. He refused saying, * what can I do if I go ? * Mah^deo then 
gave him two dhatura flowers and told him to blow them as he 
went along with the procession. He said, ‘ how can I blow two 
flowers ? ^ He then told him to pick up a corpse {kdyd) lying {pari) on 
the ground, but it at once rose up and took the other flower. The 
progeny of the Brahman were henceforward called tapshi (worshippers) 
and the offspring of the corpse Tcdpri [hdydpari)* 

In N^bha they make cups {dunna) of leaves and also pattals or 
platters of them. In Amb4la they are said to print cloth. 

Kapeia, Kapaei, a sect which covers the whole body, even the face, with 
clothes. Macauliffe^s Sikh Religion, I, p. 280; VI^ 217. ^ 

Kapue (camphor, £r. Arabic Jcdjur), a section of the Khattris. 

KARAjgi, see Kiea?. 

Karatokh, Karawak, see Kieaunk. 

Karela, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karhalah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kabkhiad, a sect or order of the Sufis, founded by Khwaja M4ruf Karkhi. 

Ka^lani, one of Ibe principal branches of the Path^ns, whose descent is 
thus gjven j. 

Yahtida (Judah). 


Bani Makhz^m. 

Waifd. 

Khiud. 

Qais-i-Abd-ur-Eashid, the PatAn. 
Saraban. 

Sharf-ud-Dfn tdiaa Sharkhabfln. 


Amar-ud-Dhi or Amir-Din. MiAna Tailh 

Drmur. ■ ■ 

men of TJrmur’a family, Abdulla and Zakaria, were' once out 
mflU ^ ^ family and was poor, found a 

wS encamping ground, where Abdulla who 

or IZhai?^ Th^ childless found a shallow iron cooking vessel [kardhai 
+1’ f ^ brothers agreed to exchaufire their finds, and Abdulla 
adopted the foundling whom he named Earldnai. Another acconut 

• These are probably the Kipris or Kipari, 5. v, i ^ ^ 
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makes Karlinai a Saraban by descent and the adopted son of Amar- 
ud-Din ; while Muhammad Afzal Kh^n, the Khat^ak historian, makes 
Karldnai a brother of Amai and Urmur, and relates how the latter 
found Karldai, who had been left behind when the camp was 
hurriedly struck, and placed him in a harhaL Amai accepted the 
Jcarhai in exchange for him, and he was then adopted by Urmur who 
gave him a girl of his family to wife. On the other hand, the 
Dilazd-ks give Karld,nai a Say j id descent. 

By bis Urmuj* wife Kavl^nai had issue 


KarUnai. 


f- 

Kodai. 


Kakai 

I 


TJtman. Dilaz^k. Warak. Manai. Luqmin alias Kkogai. Mangalai. 

Kkatak. I 

Jadran, 


r" 

Wazir, 


Sulalmin. 

I 


i 


I 

Bai. 


'I 

Malik Mir. 


Giwai. 


Sharaf-ud-dfn alias Shitak. 

I 


Ado. 




Dawa?*. Malakhai. Sarr^nai 


KhuahhdlKhdin, however, gives a different table. He makes Burhan, 
progenitor of the Dilazdks, and Warak, sons of Kodai; but he gives 
Kbatak, Utmdn, UsmAn and JadrAn as descendants of Kodai. 

Farther, Sayyid Muhammad, a pious darwesh, espoused a daughter 
of the Karlanai family and had by her two sons, Houai and Wardag. 

The Karldnis, generally, were disciples of the Pir-i-Roshdn, and 
those of Bangash (the modern Kurram) were peculiarly devoted 
Roshanias, but they were regarded as heretics by both Shias and 
Sunnis. Their tenets brought great disasters upon the Karl^nis as the 
Mughals made frequent expeditions against the tribes addicted to the 
Roshd.nia heresy. 

Kablugh, Kabluk, see Qaelugh. 

Kabnatas, a got of the Osw41 Bhdbras, found in Hoshi4rpur. 

ELabnaul, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karnbbe, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Kabol, see Qarol. 

Kabula, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kabbal, a tribe found only in Hazdra. According to the late Colonel B. G. 
Wace the Karrdl country consists of the Ndra ildqa in Abbott^bAd 
tahsil. The Karrsils were formerly the subjects of the Gakkhars, from 
whom they emancipated themselves some two centuries ago. Originally 
Hindus, their conversion to IsMm is of comparatively modern date. 
Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith waa 
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still slight; and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are still observable in 
their social habits. They are attached to their homes and their fields 
which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, their 
character is crafty and cowardly/’ He further noted that the Karrdls 
are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds. This would 
make the Karrd^ls one of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jhelum ; and they are said to claim R4jput origin, though 
they have also recently set up a claim to Kaydni Mughal descent, 
in common with the G-akkhars ; or, as a variety, that their ancestor 
came from Kayd.n, but was a descendant of Alexander the Great ! But 
the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Rd.ja Rasdlu of 
Punjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four sons, 
Seo, Teo, Gheo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended the 
Si41s, TLwd-nas, Ghebas, aud Karr41s. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Sayyids and Dhdnds. 

Kartari, Kaltari, a Hindu sect which has sprung up in the south-west of 
the Punjab of late years. Its founder was one Assa, an Arora of 
Bhakkar, in Dera Ismail Kh^n, who made disciples not only from among 
the Hindus, but also from among the Musalm^n cultivators of that 
District. The followers of this Pfr usually go through the ordinary 
business of the world up to noon, after which they will paint their faces 
with tilahs of wonderful patterns and various colours, and will either sit 
in the bazar without uttering a word, even when spoken to, or will 
wander about with fans in their hands. They are indifferent to the 
holy books of either creed. Their behaviour is harmless and the sect 
does not appear to be progressing. 

KIaru^ja^a, fern, -i, a seller of vegetables, i. q. Kunjra, 

Kasai, fern, -in, (fr, Arab. Qasab, a batcher). 

Kasanyb, a Gujar clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kasbi, a synonjm for Jul^ha in Haz4ra. 

Kasera, a brazier, a worker in pewter or brass. See Tha^hera. 

Kashmiri. — ^The word Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any 
of the races of Kashmir; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to > 
denote the people of the valley of Srfnagar. In any case the term is a 
geographical one, and probably includes ruany of what we should in the 
Punjab call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, tlmugh 
perhaps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked cha- 
racters. Drew describes them as “ large made and robust and of a 
really fine cast of feature,” and ranks them as “ the finest race in 
the whole continent of India.” But their history is, at any rate in re- 
cent times, one of the most grievous suffering and oppression ; and 
they are cowards, liars, and withal quarrelsome, though at the same 
time keen-witted, cheerful, and humorous. A good account of them 
will be found in Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir. 

_ In the Punjab the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan Kashmiri. 

. It ;8, rarely, if ever, applied to a Hindu of Kashmir. The most.im- 
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portanfc Kashmiri element in the Punjab is found in the cities of Ludhiana 
and Amritsar, which still contain large colonies of weavers, employed 
in weaving carpets and finer fabrics. Besides theses', many Kashmiris 
ai'e found scattered all over these Provinces, many being descended from 
those who were driven from Kashmir by the great famine of 1878 into 
the sub-montane districts of the Punjab. Many of the Kashmiris in 
Gujrdit, Jhelum and Attock are, strictly speaking, Ohibhdlis. A full 
account of the Kashmir Tcrams and tribes will be found in Sir Walter 
Lawrence’s Valley of Kashmir, Oh. XIL The principal tribes returned 
in the Punjab are the Bat, Batti, Dd.r, Luo, Mahr, Mdn, Mir, Shaikh, 
Wain and Warde. Ju is also common and like Bat and other tribe- 
names is now practically a surname. A Khokhar tribe — who do not 
intermarry at below 20 years of age — is also found in Ferozepur. 
Waterfield noted the following castes and titles or occupations among 
the Kashmiris in Gujrd,t : — 


No. 

Caste or desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

No. 

Caste or desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

1 

But (Bat) 

Pandits and Brahman 
proselytes. 

14 

MocM 

Mochi. 

2 

Beg 

... 

15 

Pandit 

Proselytized Aroyas or 
Rhatris, 

3 

Busbainde 

High caste. 

16 

Pallu 

Ajar-Ahfr. 

4 

Bar 

Low-class zaminddrs. 

17 

P4Hk 

Dak-runner. 

5 

Don 

Painja. 

18 

Pandi ... 

A porter. 

6 

Gar 

Atar Pansari. 

19 

Pande ... 

Of high rank. 

7 

Kanae 

Average zamCnddrs. 

20 

Rathur ... j 

Zaminddrs of good 
degree. 

8 

Khan 

Those who may be con- 
nected by marriage | 
with Pathdns, 

21 

Raishu 

Majawar, Pirz4da. 

9 

Karr Ar 

Kumbar. 

22 

Shah 

Sayyid-Fakir. 

10 

Kotu 

Paper -maker. 

23 

Sufz 

Darzi. 

11 

Lavinah 

Dharwai. 

1 24 

Aram 

Rain. 

12 

Malla... 

Manjhi. 

25 

Vair 

Khoja, Bannia. 

13 

Malik ... 

Rajput. 
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Kasrdna^^jkassebr. 


:Kasbana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery/ 

Kasb^nIj Qaisarani, is the northeromost of the Balocb organised tumans , 
its territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Deras, 
and being confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier 
and the sub-montane strip* The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into 
seven clans, the Lashkar^ni, Rubadan, Khepdin, Sudani, Wasu^ni, 
Leghdri, Jarwdr and Bad^, none of which are important. They are of 
Rind origin, and are not found in the Punjab in 'any numbers beyond 
the Dera Gh^zi and Dera Ismail Kh^Ln districts. 

Kassar. — The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter of the 
Chakwal tahsil in Jhelum, and as far as is known are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the Province : Ibbetson (Census Keport, 

§ 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt Range tribes which claimed neither 
Rdjput, Aw^n, nor Mughal descent, but according to Bowring they 
once claimed Rdijput origin* asserting that their original h'ome was in 
Jammu ; and that they obtained their present territories by joining the 
armies of Bdbar ; most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals 
at the Census oi 1881, a claim evidently suggested by their association 
with the Mughal power” ; this claim has now developed into a genea- 
- ' logical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of common origin 
with the Mughal emperors. Their present account of their origin is as 
follows 

“ They were originally located in the country of Kinan in Asia Minor, whence they 
migrated to Ghazni at some time unknown with the ancestors of the Mnghal dynasty, 
and subsequently accompanied Bdbar in his invasion of India in A. D. IStsSS, their ances- 
, tors at that time being Gharka and Bhin (or Bhol), according to some ; or Jajha, Lati and 
Kaulshi according to others : all agree, however, in stating that Gharka is bariod on a 
mound in Mauza Hatar, not many miles from Dhok Fipli in Bal Kassar, which is said to 
be the original settlement oi the tribe in these parts. The Bhanni was then in the hands 
of wandering Gnjars, while Ohangas Khan Janjua held the hills to the south, living at 
Fort S^amarqand near Mauza Maira. Babar made over to them the western part of the 
Dhanni, on condition that they would drain off the water with which the eastern part 
was then covered, a work which they proceeded to carry out: and Gharka obtained some 
additional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changas Khan a 
favourite mare, which the JanjuA Baja bad lost. They claim that the name, Baluki Ban, 
under which the tract figures in the Ain-4- Akhari^ is derived from that of their ancestor 
Bhal, who also gave his name to the important village of Bal Kassar; and in this they 
are supported by the spelling of the lithographed edition of the Am-t-AfcbaW, against the 
assertion of the Janjuas, that the name is Maluki Dhan, from the Janjua chief, Mai of 
Malot, They explain the presence now of the Miirs and KafiAts in the Bhamd by steting 
that, as relations of the reigning dynasty they were themselves able to keep out all intru- 
ders in the time of the Mughals ; but in Sikh rule the Mairs, being of the same stock as 
the powerful Jamma Baja, were able to obtaiu a footing in the tract : they generally 
admit that the Kahiits came with them in Babar’s train and settled here at the same 
time as themselves, but say^ that they were of small account until the time of the 
Sikhs. They state that the original profession of the tribe was * hdkiZmat * or govern 
ment; and that it is now agriculture or Government employment. They use the title 
of chaudhri. They have no speoial Pirs or places of worship, and their customs do not 
differ in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the graves of 
women are discinguished by stone at the head and foot parallel to the breadth of the 
grave, while those of men’s graves are parallel to the length ; this is just the opposite of 
the custom in the Jhelam Pabbi.'* 

Whatever may be thought of the claim of the Kassars to rank as 
Mnghals, they certainly have a good position amougst the tribes of the 
District, rankbig in popular estimation with the Md>ir8 and Kahfits, they 

* J.^. S« B., 1850, pp, ^3 — 64 (the Kihuts also claimed Rajput descent). 
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intermarry freely witli the former, both giving and taking daughters : 
but a Kassar of good family who married his daughter to a Kahut of 
fair standing incurred the displeasure of the brotherhood : they do not 
intermarry with any other tribe, though as is usually the case in the 
Jheluui district low caste wives are occasionally taken by them. Mdirs, 
Kassars and Kahuts eat together, but not with hamins. 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mirasfs contain little of interest, 
either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of individual chiefs 
of bygone generations, or recording the incidents of the comparatively 
recent internecine feuds of the tribe : the following is well known, and 
another version is given by the Md.irs also : — 

Charhid Bdbar Bddshdh ; Kahdr iamb a tande : 

Bhin te Grharhd Kassar doen ndl de» 

Bd,bar B4dshdh marched, and pitched his tent at (Kalla) Kah£r : 
Bhin and Gharkd,, the Kassars, both came.^’ 

An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below: — 


Abchal Noian. 


r — 

7 generations. 

Kassar. 

5 generations. 


r 

nhol (or Bhin). 
4f generations. 

Bhin. 


Ghanni. 


— -1 
8 generations. 

Bibar. 


70 .. 


Bhidar. 


Bal. 


r — 

Kanl Sbfnli. 


Latf. 


Jhajhi. 


The earlier part of the tree connecting tlie tribe with B^bar is obvi- 
ously fanciful, and the latter part not altogether reliable. Such names 
as Tilochar, Nand, Pres, etc., are mixed up with Muhammadan names 
ill the former part, while a Jhan Deo occurs low down in the tree ; these 
names may indicate a Hindu origin, though the tradition of the tribe is 
that they were Musalmdros long before they came to these parts. About 
35 generations on the average intervene between Kassar and members 
of the tribes now living. In character they resemble the M4irs. 

Kat, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Katalbasbi, see Qizzilb^sh. 

TTatarye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Katal, a sept of Rdrjputs found in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
’ of Jubbal, Kawin, Sairi and Tarhooh. The Khaus or Khash sept of the 
Kanets is also called Katdl. 


Kataria, a small Jd.t clan, found in B^wal ; it derives its name from Jcatdr, 
a dagger. 

Katata, a fine wire*drawer : see under TdrJcash. 

Katbal, a Baloch clan said to be found in the Deraj4t, as well as in Mujt^n 
apd Lahore, But cf. Katp^l. 
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Kathanb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

Kathanye, a Gu]ar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kathar, Kahtae, see Khattar. 

Kathia. — One of tlie Great R^vi tribes, and next in importance among them 
to the Klharral. The K^thias claim to be Punwar Rd/jputs, and are 
almost confined to the Rdvi valley of the Multan and Montgomery 
Districts, but they hold a considerable area in the south of Jhang, which 
they are said to have acquired from the Kamldna Sidls in return for aid 
afforded to the latter- against the Nawdb of Mnltdn, The Kd^bias once 
practised female infanticide. Previomly they had lived on the Rdvi 
and in the lower part of the Sd.ndal Bdr. They were supposed to be the 
same people as the Kathaei, who in their stronghold of Sdngla so stout- 
ly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. The question was elabo- 
rately discussed by Sir Alexander Cunningham at pp. S3 to 42 of Vol. II 
of his Archeological Reports, and in Vol. I, p. lOl^ of Tod’s Rajasthan 
[Madras Reprint^ 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus described them in 
his Montgomery Settlement Report : — 


^ “ The remarkable fact that a people called * Kathaioi * occupied a part of the Gugaira 
district when Alexander invaded the Punjab, invests the Kathia tribe with a peculiar 
interest. After much enquiry on the subject, I have come’ to the conclusion that the 
Kathias-of the present day have a strong claim to be considered the descendants of 
the same ‘ ICathaioi ' who so gallantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror. Their own 
account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all Jits they take a particular 
pride in tracing their descent from a Rijput prince about the time of their conversion to 
Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their alleged pedigree 
shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their origin 
must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named. ‘ Klhattya,* reigning in 
K^jputana,, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the emperor of 
Delhi. After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Rijput honour, he contrived 
to assemble a lax'ge army with which he attacked the imperial forces : he was, however 
overcome by ^perior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had 
been slam. He was then conducted with great honour to the Court of Delhi, where the 
emperor treated him with kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith, and placed under his charge an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards 
he was sent with a force to subdue a portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in insur- 
rection, and after conquering them was so much attracted by the beauty of the country 

\ ^ himself and his descendants' 

All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, but, unfortunately for the credibility of this 
^ descendants manage to arrange the matter is by assuming 

that the prmce had no less than 150 sons; whilst in a pedigree prepared by the chief 
mrasi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is arranged 
with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the principal 
families of the tribe. ^ 


differ little from the other J4t tribes. Before the accession 
plunder. Like the Kharrals and 
^ parohiis, Tvho take a prominent part at all marriage 

™idoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent 

of the ‘ Great Eivi’ 
either sex to marry until they have attained the age of 

he detrimental to the 
^heir cMef and favourite article of food is buttermilk: the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.** 


Mr. Parser, lioweyer, gave a somewhat different account of their 
migrations. He said : — 


toth^r^^frt ‘Kathaioi’ of Alexander's time. According 

in they are descended from Raja Karan, Surajbansi, Originally they resided 

weStosSsranH“?w®?®-S^^‘®,^“^ founded the State of KathUw^r.® From tee re the v 
went to Sirsa and then to Bahiwalpnr, Next they crossed over to Kabuln and went on tp 



Kathura^Kaiil. 

t)aira Dinpartah, Here they quarrelled with the Balpchis and had to leave.. They then 
settled at Mfrah Siil in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Al^wal Khan of Kamilia, who wai 
killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan obtained the release of their leaders (who were 
imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of their settling on the Eavi. Thus the 
Kathias obtained a footing in this District. They always held by the Kamalia Kharrals, 
but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The Kithias are Pun war 
Rajputs. There are two main divisions ; the Kathias proper and the Baghelas.”* 

This would make the Kdthias of theRd.vi immigrants from K^thiawd.r. 
But a Pandit of Guzerat^who was sent into the Punjab by the Rd.ja of 
Jazd^n, one of the principal Kd.thiawd.r States, to make enquiries on the 
subject, found that the Kathiawar Rdjputs, who also claim descent from 
Rdrja Karan, have a tradition that they came to their present territory 
from the Punjab via Sindh and Kaoh. The K4thia tradition is that 
they were driven out of Sirsa Rania, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, 
about the time of Tamerlane^s invasion. BalwAna and Pawar are two 
leading clans. 

In recent times the tribe has in Jhang been going from bad to worse,* 
and it is now of little importance in that District. 

Kathuea, an ArAin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Katil, a Rdijput. clan found in Gurddspur. Their founder Rdja Karet, 
driven from the plains in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, settled 
in Mangla Devi, a fort in Jammu and thence raised Kharipur, 
whence his descendants became known as Khokhars. They still 
hold large estates in Jammu. One of them took to robbery in the 
forest round Sdmbha,t and thence seized a Sambidl girl, so her 
kinsmen gave him a large tract of land in Shakargarh tahsil. In this 
he founded Katli and his descendants were called Katils. The tribe 
founded 860 villages, of which there remain only 100, 60 in British 
territory and 40 in Jammu. The Kdtils claim to be Surajbansi, and 
descended from BAwA S4hi, regarding the MahAjans, KuprAs, Aswdrs 
(horse-tamers), 0ham4rs, Batw^ls and Dumnds as branches or off- 
shoots of the tribe, whose observances those castes follow. 

In Aurangzeb’s time the K4tils, Rao, Balel, Mai and Nih41a became 
Muhammadans, but remained K4tils by caste. 

The Kdtils do nob intermarry with the higher R4jput septs, such as 
the Sambidl, but they intermarry with a number of the Rdjpub septs of 
Jammu, as well as with the Lalotari and Deowania, and the Thakkar 
septs. Intermarriage with the Khokhars is prohibited because they 
are regarded as akin to the KAtil by descent. 

This is based on the following tradition : — ^ Brahma, who was de- 
scended from Suraj (sun), Miriohak, K4syab after whom oar got (sub- 
caste) is named, Taran, Karao, Sompat, Brihaspat, Avagy^dh4t^, 
DayadhAtA, Mahdndh4t4, Beaspdl, Ratanpd.1, Atter, R^^j4 Sahasranar, 
Sanban Raj4, Karefc Raja, Kood R^jA, RAj4 Chit, H4ja Gora, Bharath, 
R4j4 Sdntal, R4j4 Bal and Raj4 Jasrath took possession of the fort of 
Mangla Devi in the Khari territory and settled there. His descendants 
thus became known as Khokhars, and still hold lands in the Jammu 
State though they have become Muhammadans/ 

* The Baghelas are confined to the neighbourhood of KamAlia and were probably only 
retainers of the KAthia originally, 
t The then capital of Jammu, 
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Kelan wlio was descended from Bani, Sugga., and Sai settled at 
Kafcli in Jammu and his descendants became known as Kdtals. 

Pajan, Khang, Gega, Dheru and Ld.dd. wore the ancestors of Bhtira 
who founded the village Bhure Chak and named it after himself. Ladha, 
the son of Kundan and grandson of B^non had two sons ; — Nih^la 
and Surjau. Nihd.la founded Nihd,!^ Ohak. Rughal was the son of 
Surjan. 

Dhareica, also called udhdld, is practised by the Kd.tils,* even Brahman 
widows being espoused under this system. But the offspring of such 
unions are looked down upon and find it difficult to obtain wives, 
thongh they succeed equally with the children of full legitimacy, 
Dharewa is most usually contracted with a man of the husband^s family 
and^ provided the second husband declares that the widow is his wife 
before all the brotherhood^ no rite is necessary or customary. But if 
she marry outside her husband’s family she loses the custody of his 
children ; and she forfeits her right to succeed to his property if she re- 
marry. 

The Brahmans of the K^bils must be of the Mamitara or Sii^rsut 
brauch, and of the Kasyapa gotray as they themselves are. 


lu the government of the tribe a learned Brahman is associated with 
a leading man of good position and influence^ who is elected from time 
to time, not for life but for an indefinite period. He alone, or in 
consultation with 3 or 4 members of the brotherhood, decides all 
disputes. Many disputes are decided by oaths — a deponent being 
made to bathe and touch a pipal^ a temple or an idol, or to hold his 
son in his arms, and then swear. Boundary disputes are settled by 
one of the parties placing a clod of earth on his head and walking along 
what he declares to be the true boundary. This is a very solemn oath 
as if sworn falsely the earth will refuse to receive him. 

The only tribal cult of the Kd,tils appears to be that of their satis"^ 
whose tombs still exist at Katli, to which place pilgrimages are made 
twice a year. But the Hlditils have various other cults in common with 
other Rdjput tribes on the Jammu border. Such are K^\i Bir, Vaishno 
Devi, B^wa S^rgal, a snake god, B. Sadda Garia besides the better- 
known Lakhdatta, Narsinghji, Bhairon Ndth and others. 

!R.atoch. The generic name* of the dynasty whose original capital was at 
J ullundur but whose territories were subsequently restricted to the 
Kdngra hills. The kingdom whose capital was at Jullundur (J^Iandhara) 
was called Irigarta, but the iiam© of its djnaastv does not appear to 
be recorded, and the name Katoch is confined to the house of JEdngra. 
From it sprang four or five branches, the Jasw4ls or rulers of the 
Jaswd,n Dun in Hoshi^rpur, the Goleria, once rulers of Goler or 
Har^ur in Kangra, the Sib^ia or Sip4ia of Siba in K4ngra and 
the Dadwals of Datarpur on the borders of Kangra in Hoshi4rpur. 
A fiftu branch which claims Katoch descent is the Luddu R^jpnt 


* Or rather in some families : those of position disallowing the practice 
t Twice a year murandas (sweets) ^d til.chdwali (sesame and rice) kre ofEered to the 
MO/ttavutifm These offerings are tak^n hy the Mamitari Hrahmans. 
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sept. The Ka»toch are by status Jaikaria Rajputs of the Isfc grade. 
The Goleria represent the elder line and from it sprang the Siba and 
Dadwal, the Jasw^l being an offshoot of the main branch. 

BTator, a race raentiooed by several Muhammadan historians of India. 
Baihaki in his Tdrikh-i-SabaMigin mentions that all the Hindu 
Kators were brought under the rule of the Sultan Maa^ud^ but he 
does not specify their locality.* * * § Abu Rihd.n at Biruni speaks of 
Katorm^n as the last of the Turk kings of Kdbul^t but .the djnasty 
appears to have been also called Katormdn; Katorian or Kayorm^n.J 
Elliot gives a full account of them, but it is doubtful if the dynasty 
was generally called Katormd.n.§ Taimur however unquestionably 
found the Kators in alliance with the Si^hposh and holding a kingdom 
which extended from the frontier of Kashmir to the mountains of 
Kabul and contained many towns and villages. Their ruler was called 
^Add.lshuj ITddi or Udashu (which recalls XJd^yana or Swdt) and had 
his capital at Jorkal. He describes the Kg-tors as men of a powerful 
frame and fair complexion, idolaters for the most part, and speaking 
a tongue distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi or Kashmiri. (| Taimur 
attacked their strongholds, reaching, according to Raver fcy, that part" of 
K^firisMn known aa Kaslittir while the prince Rustam advanced into 
those parts where the K4tibi, Sidhposh, P^ndu and Sd,ld,o now dwell.lT 
This was in 1898 A.D., and in the end of the 15th century Sultd,n 
Mahmtid, a descendant of Taimfir led expeditions against the Kator 
Kd.firs and Sidihposh and thereby earned the title of Gh^zi. Raverty 
identifies the Kator with the Spin or White Kafirs,** but the historians 
of Akbar, who sent an expedition under Jahangir in 1581 against the 
Sid;hposb Kafirs of the mountains of Kator, and AbuT Fazl in his 
history of Taimur’s expedition speak of the Hindti^n-i-Kator, a 
country which they describe as bounding Buner, Swd.t and B^jaur 
on the north. The family of the Mihtar of Ohitrdl is still called Kator 
(vide p. 174 supra) ^ and Biddulph’s proposed identification of the 
Kathar or Khattar of Attock cannot be regarded as proved.tt 

Kator (e), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multd-n. 

Katpal, said to be a synonym for or a sub-group of the Pakhiwslra. C/. also 
Katbal. 

Katrah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Katthak, a story-teller, a rehearser of the Shd.stras : a singer, a dancing 
boy, fr. kath, kathd, a story, fable. 

Katwal, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KAtiM, a small tribe found near Mitru in Multan which is said to have come 
from Central Asia. 


* E. H. L, I. p. 128. 

t Ibid. p. AOS. 

i Ibid. pp. 405-6. 

§ Ibid. pp'. 407-8. 

II Ibid. pp. 400-1. C/. pp. 480-1* 

IT ^otes on Afghdnist&n, p, 136. 

Ibid., p. 136; - 

tt It is abandoned by Irvine : J, B. A* S., 1911, pp. 217-9 
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Kaura, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur : also in Montgomery where it 
is recognised as a Kharral clan. 

Kauri, a Muhammadan J^it clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kauriana, a sepfc of the Si^ls. 

KawarI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kawbea, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kayani, see under Gakkhaf. 

Kayath, see Kaith. 

Kazi, see Qd.zi. 

Kazrunian, one of the sects or orders of the Sufis : founded by Abu Ish^q 
Kazruni, whose shrine is at Shiraz. 

Kbhal. — A nomad tribe of fishermen and boatmen, who ply their boats 
between K^ldibagh and Sakkar on the Indus, rarely if ever quitting the 
valley of that river. But Mall^hs, described as Jhabel by caste and 
Kehal by got are found in LudhiAna, and doubtless elsewhere. 

The Kehals claim to be the earliest converts to Islam between Kalabagh 
and Karachi, but profess to follow Imd.m Sh^fi, and eat unclean animals 
and fish found in the Indus in spite of the Qur^n. 

Thus their favourite food is the flesh of the sisdr or long-nosed fish- 
eating crocodile, but they avoid that of the bagu or snub-nosed crocodile. 
Centuries ago the Kehals had a saint, one Ohdchd Mith^, of their own 
tribe, but nothing is known of his life or history. 

Like the Mohd)nas and Jhabels the Kehals invoke ^^Dum Din-pandLh/^ 
Dum Bahdiwal Haqq, L^l Is^ and Aili R^jin or simply Aili.* 

The Kehals are said to have no belief in devils, but the Mohdnas and 
Jhabels hold that any disease is dne to demoniacal possession and that 
these demons of disease belong to certain saints of the neighbouring 
tracts, such as Ldl Is£ of Karor, Ailx R^jin, Dinpandh, Jamman Shdih, 
etc. These demons have human names such as Gord. Khetrfpd)!, Zulf 
Jam^l, Nur Jam^l, Nur Muhammad, Ohingfi, GhuMm Rasul, Kundai, 
Shabrdifcin, etc., etc., and of these the last two are female ji'nns. Women 
are most commonly possessed and they promptly inform their relatives 
of t'hejinn^s name, and which saint he or she belongs to. Children of 
both sexes have to swim when 5 years of age and are expert in swim- 
ming and diving by the time they are 10. 

Pishing is practised at any time of the day or night, hut avoided on 
Fridays, and forbidden on the day when a wedding is being celebrated. 
Alligators are caught in the following way : a back-water or pool which 
forms a branch of the main stream is chosen and a heavy net, in which 
is a large opening, is placed across its mouth. A putrescent carcase 
or fish bones are placed in the pool as bait, and four Kehals lie in 
ambush on the bank. When the alligator is seen inside the pool two 

* Ali, whose name is pronounced Aili by dloda-piayers also. Of, Yaili, the Balochi form 
of Ali. 
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of the hunters rush to close the hole in the net, while the other two 
drive the animal into it, or harass it until it is tired out, when it is 
speared and killed. Occasionally a man is bitten but fatal bites are 
very rare. Tortoises are killed in a similar way. Sometimes in shallow 
pools nets are unnecessary, and in the cold season when alligators, 
tortoises and large fish lie concealed in the mud at the bottom of the 
shallow streams and back-waters the Kehals prod it with their spears 
and kill the animals before they can escape. Pish are sometimes caught 
by stirring up the mud until they float half-dead on the surface. 

Kehals ply their boats for hire, sell baskets and mats, reap crops for 
hire and beg for grain. They do not sell fish in the bazars of a town. 

Birth customs . — A first-born child, if a boy, is peculiarly auspicious, 
and if a daughter, unlucky. It is very unlucky to have three daughters, 
and still worse to have a son after three girls, as he never fails to cause 
his mother's or fathei^’s death within 8 years. Great rejoicings are 
held for a first-born son, mullahs, Sayyids, eunuchs and their followers 
being feasted. On the 3rd day a boy is named, and on the 7th his head 
is shaved. A girl's head is merely shaved on the 7th day, and her ears 
pierced in 10 or 15 places before she is 5. Kehal women do not pierce 
the nostril for the nose-ring. A boy is circumcised before he is 10 by 
a pirahin, precisely as he is among the Baloch, He is made to put on 
a gdnd or string of red cotton thread round his right wrist, a piece of 
cotton cloth 1 4 yards long by ^ wide, as a tahmat, and a second piece 
about 3 yards long for a pagri, but his hurta should bo white. If a 
mosque is handy, he is taken to it, followed by drummers who dance 
and sing. A new earthen pardt or jar is placed on the ground at the 
gate and on it the boy is seated with his feet on the ground. A man 
holds his hands back while the pirahin operates. 

Marriage . — Muhammadan rites are observed at weddings, but one or 
two points deserve notice. The boats, etc., are swept and all bones and 
refuse removed to make them fit to receive strangers. The bride is 
dressed in red {chuni-, choU and ghaghard) : the bridegroom in whit© 
[pagri, hurta and tahmat). The day before the nihdh drummers and an 
eunuch are called in to dance and sing. Muhammadan friends also 
come with their own cooking vessels and kill two or more goats or 
sheep. On these they feast, giving a share to the Kehals, but no 
Kehal may approach while the animals are being killed, cooked or eaten. 
After mid-day they all play, dance and sing together, going home in the 
evening. Next day all re-assemble at the same place, the nihdh is read, 
the strangers withdraw, after congratulating the bridegroom and his 
parents. The^bride and bridegroom are then shut up together in a hut 
of reeds for an hour or two to consummate the marriage, and the 
ceremonies close. The cost of the wedding falls on the boy's father, but 
the bride's dress, ornaments, if any, and the household chattels are 
provided by her lather. 

Unlike other Muhammadans a married Kehal goes to live permanent- 
ly with his father-in-law and subsequently becomes his heir. If he is a 
minor at the time of his wedding he continues to live in his father's 
house till of age. A newly married wife waits 6 months and if not 
pregnant by then she gets herself circumcised, whereon pregnancy usu- 
ally ensue?. 
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Kejah^Ketwal* 

iSwcces^ion.-— Daughters and sons share equally in their father’s pro- 
perty, and disputes regarding succession are said to be decided by the 
mullahs according to Muhammadan Law. 

The Kehals are divided into three groups, Loria, Daphala and Mor^ ; 
of which the first is the chief. It is said to derive its name from the 
mulldhy a Lori of Luristdiu, who first taught them IsMm, The Daphala 
are so called because they have large mouths,”^ and the Mor^ because 
they have dark complexions. 

Closely akin to the Kehals, or at least allied to them by occupation 
and habits, are the Jhabelst and Mohd,nas. The latter are said to be 
More-hd,n^ or allied to the Mor^” branch of the Kehals and they have 
two divisions, the Kutpdl and the Rora. Kntp^l is said to mean feeder 
(pdl) of a large city or army” [kut)^ because centuries ago a large 
force of a king of MuU4a who had met with defeat was marching west- 
wards to cross the Indus and the Kutp^ls supplied It with fish, in return 
for which its leader taught them to avoid eating unclean animals and 
made them perfect Moslems. But it is also said that many Kehals have 
become Mohdnas, Jhabels or Manclieras, since the inti'oduction of 
Isldm, and taken to cultivation. In former times these tribes were wont 
to combine against a common enemy. 

Kejah, a J‘it clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Kbjar, a JsL% clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

KeXiE, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kebab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

EIes, a Muhammadan tribe, apparently J^t, found in Montgomery. 

Kesar-shahi. — On the death of Faqir Sayyid Mir Sh^h, also styled Mian 
Mir (from whom the Cantonment of Lahore took its former name), 
Sayyid Bhd.wan Shd^h of Nurpur Chaumak in Jammu succeeded him as 
faqiTj and conferred that same title upon his friend Ibrahim Khdn, a 
znmitiddr of the Grujr^nw^la district. \^hen the latter died his son 
GhuMm Sh^h became faqir. He was in turn succeeded by his son, 
Kesar Sh^h who founded a sect. He died aged 65 in 1863 and his son, 
Muhammad Husain or Sube Shdh, then became its leader. Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans can enter it, and the latter, though supposed 
to follow the Qdidria tenets, do not abstain from wine, do not fast or 
pray, and are fond of sport. When a new member is admitted there 
is no ceremony, nor is he bound to adhere to any prescribed mode of 
life. Members of this sect are found in Gujrdnwala, Si^lkot, Sh^hpur, 
Gujr^t and Lahore. 

Ketwal, a Rajput tribe in Rawalpindi. It belongs to the same group of 
tribes as the Dh&id and Satti, and holds the hills to the south of the 
Satti country. The Ketwd.1 claim descent from Alexander the Great (!) 
and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either 


* Said to be from Sindbi daphi, a large wooden spoon : cf. Multdni Glossary, 2nd ed. 
Dicty. p. 20. 

f Jhabel is said tp be derived from jhdba, a small leather sack used for holding flour, 
salt or anything except water. In the Ain^i^ATcbari (Blochmann’s trans.) they appear as 
the ChhabeJs. This would suggest a derivation from chhamh, a marsh or swamp. 
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the Dhund or Satti; but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated 
by the Dhtind at some time of which the date is uncertain, and they 
are now few and unimportant. 

?HAB, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Khabbea, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KhachI, a Edjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

KHioAi/, a Jd.t clan found in the north of MultAn tahsil where it settled in 
Mughal times from Jammd. 

Khadana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Khadab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Shdhpur. 

Khagah, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) and (2) a Qureshf clan (agricultural), 
both found in Multan (doubtless Khagga). 

Khagab, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ehagga, a semi-sacred tribe found in the south-west Punjab. Mr. Purser 
thus described them : “ The Ehaggas came to the Miontgomery district 
after the conquest of Mnltdn by Rar.jft Singh. They claim to be 
Qureshi, and name as the first Khagga, JaMl-nl-din, disciple of 
Muhammad Ir£q. Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to Jal&l-nl-din by his spiritual teacher on the 
occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm.” In Multin the 
Khaggas own land in Multan and Mailsi tahsils and are still reearded 
with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous days before S&wan 
Mai if any one was distressed he took refuge with a Khagga, and if a 
marauder entered a Khagga’s house he was miraculously struck blind. 

Khaintwal, a Bajput tribe ; see KetwSl. 

KuAiBr, a sept of Rdjputs, descended from Zihiv Chand, a son of Tdr4 
Chand, 31sb R^j^ of Kahlfir. 

Khajah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Khajan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khajji, a tribe in Bahdwalpur, some of whom are khatiJcs or tanners by 
profession. 

Khak, a clan (agricultural) found in KabfrwdM tahsil, Multan district, 
and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract, the 
other three being the Panda, Pahor and Sahu. 

Khakh, a Hindu J^t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khaeha, said to be a not uncommon epithet to apply to any petty Khatri 
trader. The Kbakhas are in fact Khatris converted to IsMm, and are - 
found in greatest numbers in the .Kashmir hills, lying along the left 
bank of tbo Jhelum ; whence a few have made their way in to Hazara 
and Rawalpindi. Sir George Campbell called them " a curiously 
handsome people. 

Khaki (1) a clan found in a more or less solid block between the 
Nuns amd the Ohenab river, in the KhujSbad tahsil of Multan, where 
they settled from Bhatner in Jahangir’s time, and (2) a class of 
Kahbohs. 
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EhdJcwdovi — Khalil. 


Khakwanj, a Patlidn family of Multao, wliicli derives ifcs name from Klx&kan, 
a village near Herat or from an incident connected with the hunting 
of the boar {khoh). Ali Muhammad Klutu of this family was Sfibahd^r 
of Multan under Ahmad Shah Abdali till 1767 A. D., when he was put 
to death. 

Khal^ a Jjlt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khalafzai, a Patlidn clan (agTiculbural) found in Montgomery. 

KhalaHj a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KuALANf^ a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khagifa, Arab, a successor. (1) a title not infrequently borne by the succes- 
sors of famous saints, especially in the south-west Punjab * ; (2) a term 

said to be applied to Mirasis who are servants of Pirzadas ; (3) a title 

bestowed half satirically upon Darzis or tailors. It is said to be the 
title of the head of a guild of Dhobis. 

Hhalil, a tribe of the Ghoria Khel Patbans. It occupies the left bank of 
the B^ra river, and the country along the front of the Khyber in the 
Peshawar plains between that pass and the D^udzai. Of its four main 
clans, Matuzai, B^rozai^ Ish^qzai and Pilarzai, the Barozai is the most 
powerful. The Khalil are not good cultivators. According to Raverty 
the Khalils were in the eaidy Mughal period an esceedini?ly power- 
ful tribe, the strongest among the Ghwaria or Ghoria Pathd-ns, and 
having compelled the Khashi Path^ns many years before to abandon 
Gara and Nusbki they first occupied part of Bdjaur with some of 
YtSsafzais about 1517 A. D., but they subsequently drove their allies 
out of that territory, t and in 1560 we find them in possession of the 
country immediately west of the Khyber. Like the Mohmands they 
threw in their lot with Kamr^n and took part in the attack on Huma- 
.pn s camp in which Hinddl lost his life. They must have sujffered 
heavily in K^mr^n's final defeat by Hums£yfin. But the real cause of 
their downfall was the hostility of the Khashi Afghans. Holding, as 
^ey did, all the country from Dhdka to Attock, with the Khyber and 
Kharappa passes, they had become very rich, for the PeshAwar district 
was very fruitful and as the royal road lay through it and all the trad- 
ing caravans halted at Bagr^m (Peshawar), the Khalils levied tolls on 
them in return for escorts, and as their wealth increased so did their 


Klialifa IrsMd, ‘the expomderoTthe orders 
t Elsewhere Raveitr gives a fuller accom^ of these operations in Biiaur. He relates 

Yusufzais and Mandars they defeated the Dilazd,ks uJder M^ik Haibu^nT partitioned 
Bajaur among themselv^ and their alh^^^ with them l^dd?ovrth“m 

1 "usufzai and Mandar^ however, soon combined mth the TTmr Khel 
Dilazaks and, though the Khalils retreated to the fastnesses rf thl^Hindn 
they secured the help of the Hindu-Rijis, who were probably AraL and 

Abm«a>»doli»dio».om>,a,,i,„dMSiaM“aKJ&d£t5!th/S5S‘S,SS»Hd 

he set free. Tho Khalils however never regained B^jaur. Js^naui prisoneis snonia 
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arrogance. The plunder of a Yfisnfzai caravan, the murders of the 
two sons of the Malik of the Abazai and of the Q-agifi,ni Malik, who was 
venerated as a saint, in a Khalil mosque, roused the Khashis and their 
allies to fury and under Khd,n Kaju they overthrew the Khalils at 
Shaikh Tapur in 1549 or 1550, according to Eaverty.* * * § 

The present Khalil tappa or tribal area consists of a tract 20 miles 
long by 1 0 broad along the foot of the Khyber hills from the Kd,bal 
river southwai'd to the Mohmand tappu. It is 73 square miles in area. 
In great measure resembling the Yusufzais the Khalils wear in winter 
dark blue coats of quilted cotton which are discarded in summer for a 
large Afghan skirt. A white and blue turban, with a lungi twisted round 
the waist or thrown over the shoulder completes the costume. Sh4h 
Jahd,n conferred the title of arbdbf on Muhammad Asil Khd,D, Khalil, 
and their chiefs have borne it ever since, instead of the older title of 
maliJc. The arbdbs all belong to the Mitha Khel section. 

Khalj, an extinct tribe of Turk origin, claiming descent from Khalj, son of 
Yd^fisJ (Japheth), according to one tradition. It was akin to the Ghuzz. 
A portion of this great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held 
lands in Nangrah^r, north of the Kirm4n district, several centuries 
before the Afghans came into ib. The pressure of the Mughal invasions 
however compelled them to move eastwards, and in the latter part of 
the year 623 H. a body of Khalj, which formed part of the Khwdrazmi 
forces, overran Mansura, in Sewist4n. It was however overthrown by 
N4sir-ud'Din Kab^jah and its chief slain. The Khalj gave sovereigns 
to Lakhnan^i (Bengal), but as a tribe it never established itself in 
India, The Khalj are entirely distinct froin the Ghilzai Pa^hdins. 

Khausa. — The Bikh Commonwealth. According to Cunningham § the Kh4lsa 
were the followers of Govind Singh, as opposed to the KhuMsa, or 
followers of N4nak. He adds that the Snrbat Khdisa or whole Sikh 
people met once a year at Amritsar. The terms KhuMsa and Snrbat 
Kh41sa are now obsolete, the latter being replaced by Tat Khd,lsa. 

Khalwah, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khamah, a Jat clan (agi'icultural) found in Multan. 

Khaman^ a J^t clan (agricultural) found iu Multd<n. 

Khanu, a J^t clan (agricultural) f ound iu Multan. 

Khanb, an agricultural clan found iu Sh^hpur. It is^ however, mainly 
found in PesMwar, occupying a few villages east of the city of that 
name. It claims indeed to have once occupied the whole country be- 
tween Peshdwar and Nowshera. Folk-etymology derives its name from 
the Hiiidko word hhand, ^ one whose front teeth are broken/ because its 
ancestor once received in battle a blow on the face which broke his front 
teeth. Another derivation is from hhand, ^ sugar/ because the tribe 

* But it must have been later, while Humaydn and Kamrin were engaged in their final 
struggle beyond the Hindu Koh.. 

t PI, of rahh (ALrab.), ‘lord.’ 

X YAfis received from Ndh (Noah) the famous stone which produced rain and other 
blessings. 

§ JSistory of the Sihhs^ p. 
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once entertained a king wKo kad come into its territory to hunt with 
bread and sugar. The name no doubt suggests some connection with 
G-andhd/ra, the ancient name of the Pesh^iwar valley, but the tribal 
tradition is that Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from one of his 
expeditions to Hindustd^n brought the Khands back with him from some 
part of the Punjab and settled them in the Peshdwar valley which was 
then uninhabited and filled with thick jungle.* The tribe, on the other 
hand, says it was converted to Islam before the time of Mahmud’s con- 
quests, though its head assumed his name as a compliment to him. Its 
leaders, who affeoc the title of arbdb, claim descent from this Mahmud 
Kh&a and his brother Muhammad Kh&n. In appearance the Khands 
do not differ from the other inhabitants of the valley, and the ordinary 
tribesmen are hardly distinguished from their Aw^in neighbours. In- 
deed they are often called, and call themselves, Aw^ns, though the 
latter tribe does not admit the kinship. The Khands however claim to 
be superior to the Awdns, and the kamins or menials of Khand villages 
are actually called Aw^ns. Both tribes speak Hiiidko as well as Pashto, 

The Khands commonly intermarry with Awans, as well as with 
Pathdns ; and marriage with the kamins who are called Awdns 
is also allowed provided they do not follow an unch‘an occupa- 
tion. Marriage with impure castes^ such as Moohis and Oham^rs is 
also forbidden. The Khands have no sub-divisions, though they 
are divided into about a score of birdda'tHs or brotherhoods which 
^all intermarry, except that the arbdbs only form alliance with the 
birddarif named L^la, which is descended from Muhammad Khan. 
Outsiders of good caste are admitted into the tribe, if they wish it, 
on marriage with a Khand woman, but, unlike other married Khands, 
when visiting their wives'’ parents they are not admitted into the 
women’s apartments. There is no ceremony of admission. Mari'iage 
is sometimes infant, sometimes adult, and it is permissible between 
cousins german. Marriages are arranged by the parents, any other 
being viewed with disfavour. Adult marriage is usual at from 15 
to 20 for boys and from 13 to 16 for girls, and marriage at a later age 
for girls is unknown, a girl who remains unmarried in her father’s 
house being honoured rather than despisedt and succeeding on his 
death to a full share of his estate for life. Adultej'y is regarded with 
abhorrence, the man being heavily fined by a jirga of bis fellow- villagers 
and the woman divorced by her husband under the pressure of public 
opinion. In all other observances, such as weddings and funerals, 
the general Muhammadan custom prevails, but inheritance is governed 
by custom not by Muhammadan Law, The Khands are Sunnis and 
affect four well known ^idrats within their borders, viz.y those of 
Akhtia Darweza S^hib, Mid.a Shaikh Umr S^hib, Akhuu Panja Sdhib, 
and K^ka Sahib. None of these was a Khand or has any particular 
connection with the tribe. Annual fairs are held at their shrines. 
The most noteworthy is that of the Kdka S^hib, which takes place 


* Contrast this tradition with the statement made in the history of the Khalils, at the 
time of whose advent to the Peshi^ar valley it was extremely fertile. The Khalfl chiefs 
are also styled arhdb. 

t The institution of musalla-nashini, so common in the Rawalpindi district, is clearly 
alluded to. 
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on 16t]i — 20fch Rajab, as it is said that tbe saint died on one of these 
days. The Sdhib lived in the time of Aurangzeb and is therefore 

comparatively modern. But on the anniversary of his death, at the 
time of the fair, his people, the Kaka Khel Pathd,ns, put out cooked 
meats and rice, etc., by the shrine, which are then carried off by the 
pilgrims. 

Khaistdoya, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum. They appear to be 
a branch of the Ohauh^n Rdjputs.*^ 

Khandyb, a Kamboh claa (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khangubwah, a synonym of Kh^nz^da, g. v. 

Khanjan, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khanna, lit. ‘ halV a section of the Khatris. 

Khanuana, a sept of the Sid.ls. 

Khanzada. — A tribe of Rdjputs, practically confined to the Q-urg^on district 
in the Punjab but also found in Alwar, in which State, Captain Powlett 
thus described them ; — 

“ They are the MewAfci chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the repre* 
sentatives of the ancient Lords of MCew^t. These Mewitis are called KhAnzAdas, a race 
which, though M a sal m An like the Meos, was and is socially far superior to the Meoa, and 
has no love for theui ; but who in times past have united with them in the raids and 
inaurrectioua for which MewAt was so famous, and which made it a thorn in the side of 
Delhi emperors. In fact, the expression MewAti usually refers to the ruling class, while 
Meo designates the lower orders. The latter term is evidently not of modern origin, 
though^ it is uot, I believe, met with in history ; and the former is, I think, now unusual, 
KhanzAda having taken its place. 

“The KhAnzAdas are numerically insignifioanfe, and they cannot now be reckoned among 
the aristocracy. In social rank they are far above che Meos, and though probably of more 
recent Hindu ©xtraocion, they are better MnsalmAns. They observe no Hindu festivals, 
and will nob acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. Bab Brahmans 
take part in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. 
Though generally as poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their 
prayers, and do not let their women work in the fields. 

“They are not fi.rst-rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a 
disadvantage beside moat other castes. Some have ©migrated and taken to trade in the 
Gangabio cities, but these have no conueotion now with the original KhAnzada country. 
Those who have not abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military ser- 
vice, and about fifty are in British regiments. In the service of the Alwar State there are 
many. There are 26 KhAuzAda villages in the State, in most ot which the proprietors 
themselves work in the field and follow the plough. 

“The terra KhanzAda is probably derived from KhAuazAd, for it appears that Bahadur 
NAhar, the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associated himself with 
the tarbnleat slaves of Firoz ShAh after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, 
would contemptuously receive the name of KhanazAd (slave) from bis brethren. The 
KhAnzAdas themselves indignantly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is KhAn 
JAdd (or Lord JAdu), and was intended to render still nobler the name of the princely 
RAjput race from which they came. Converted JAdns were called by the old MusalmAn 
historians MewAtis, a term Ohand applies to a Mewat chief of the Lunar race, of which 
race the JAdii MaharAja of Kasauli calls himself the head.*' 

To this Mr. Channing added 

“ KbanzAdas are a race who were formerly of much more importance than at present; 
they claim to have been formerly JAdn BAjpats, and that their ancestors Lakhart PAl and 
Sumitr PAl, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bhartpur, were converted to IslAm in the reign Of 
Firoz Shah (A, D. 1351 to 1388), who gave Lakhan PAl the name of NAhir ShAn and 
Sumitr PAl the name of BahAdur KhAn, and in recognition of their high descent called 


* Fv^njah Record^ 83 of 1895, 
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them Kh^nz^das and made them bear rale in Mew^t, At first they are said to have lived 
at Sarahta near Tij^ra, and afterwards, according; to tradition, they poss^-issed 1,484 
villages. However this may be, there is no doubt that they were the ruling race in 
Mew^t down to the time of Babar ; since then they have gradually declined in importance, 
and now in this district own only a few villages near Xuh and to the north of Firozpur, 
Traces of their former importance exist at Sohua, Bundsi, and Kotila. Kotila was one 
of their chief fortresses ; the village is situated in a small valley, whol3y surrounded by 
the hill, except where a small funnel -like pass gives entrance to it. In front of this pass 
is the Kotila jhil, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies along 
a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above 
the village is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to Mens. Some of the build- 
ings bear witness to its former greater importance^ I have a suspicion that they are 
more intimately connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, wbotn tltey seem to me 
to resemble in personal appearance. They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but 
the Meo inhabitants of fi-Ve villages in the Firozpur tahsil profess to have been formerly 
KhAuzadas, and to have become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions also, which 
point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I think it will be found, with those of more 
than one clan of Meos, If my supposition that the Meos are converted Minas is correct, 
I am inclined to suspect that the Khanzadas are the representatives of the noble class 
among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Aflil or unmixed class among the 
Hinas, known as Mainas.*’ 

Tlie Klianzd/das of Gurgaon call tliemselvei^ Jdidabansi by clan, and 
they commonly say that this is their only got. Khilnz^da, or the 
son of a Khan/^ is precisely the Musalman equivalent to the Hindu 
Rd-jput or son of a R^ja j and there can be little doubt that the 
Khinz^das are to the Meos v^hat the Rd^jputs are to the Jd-ts. 

a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. It traces its origin to 
the Kharrals of Montgomery and Lahore, accounting for its truncated 
name by a tale that once a party of Kharrals from the Lahore Bdr 
encamped near a field of sugarcane in Multdn and cut the cane to 
feed their oa.ttle and make huts of it. When the owner of the fi:eld 
complained they declared that they thought the cane was a kind of reed. 
So they were dubbed hhar^ ^ass' in Pei^sian. 

Kharaj a Jdt tribe, found it Ndbha. It claims Ghbatriya descent, and 
says its ancestor hela oflSoe at the Delhi court, but his son Khdra 
became a robber and went to Khandur where he manned a woman of 
another tribe and so became a Jdt. The Khdras believe in a sidh 
whose shrine is at Khandur and there they offer panjeri^ etc. They 
do not use milk or curd until it has been offered at the shrine. On the 
,5th of the second half of Baisdkh, Maghar and Jeth special offerings 
are made there. The eidh was a Khara who used to fall asleep while 
grazing his cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, but he pur- 
. sued them for some yards and the spot where he fell is novv liis shrine, 
and though the Khiiras have left Khandtir the sidh is still worshipped, 

IChara, a J^t clan (agricultural) found iti Amrit sar and 'in Montgomery i 
in the latter district it is Hindu as well as Muhammadan. 

Kharak, a Jdit clan (agricultural) found in MulMn, 

Kharal, lit. a mortar, a tribe found in the southern part of the Rachn^ 
Do^b : see Kharral. 

K:?Art, E. H. I., V. 278. Possibly the Khattril, q.v. 

Khariah, apparently an- offshoot of the Bajwd. Jdts, descended from Kals, 
one of the two sons of Ridjd Bhalip, the Bajju, Kals had a son by name 
D'^'Wa/whose three sous wereMtida, Wasr and Nana, surnamed Ohaebra, 
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Khabiala, apparently a synonym for, or a class of, Mir&si. 

Khakoka, an agricultural clan found in Shdilipurp 

Khabopaf, an agricultural clan found in SMlipur* 

Khaeosa. — A small clan of Jd-ts found in Ndbha. Uppal, tlieir ancestor, ruled 
at Bari^gaon, a Muhammadan village of Patiala.. When he went to pay 
the revenue into the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner and 
in their resentment the people murdered him. His wife on her way to 
her father^s house, gave birth to a son, on a hard piece of ground, 
whence the name Kharauda or Kharora. 

KHAEoyr, a Path^n tribe occupying the hills near the sources of the Gumal 
and the <^istrict of Warghun or Arghda to the west of the Sulimdnkhel 
country and south by east of Ghassni. They generally arrive in the 
plains towards the end of November and depart in May. Their or 

encampments during the winter are located near Tank, Mulazai and 
Paharpur. They are a poor tribe, and have been nearly ruined by a long 
and unequal contest with the Sulim dnkh els. This feud, though allowed 
to rest during their stay in Hindustan, breaks out afresh as soon as they 
re-enter the hills ; though attempts have latterly been made by the 
Deputy Commissioner with some success to bring the two tribes to terms. 
Most of the Kharotis engage as labourers and carriers like the Ndsirs. 
A large proportion of them are cTiarra folk. Some are merchants, and 
trade in dried fruit and madder. 

The Kharoti were identified by BelJew with the Arachoti of Alexan- 
der’s historians, but though they dwell in the ancient Araohosia, ifc is 
diflScult to accept that theory. They claim descent from T(»khi, mother 
of Hotak, grandson of Ghilzai, but the Tokhi themselves say they are 
descen'ded from a foundling adopted by their tribe. Bellew was pro- 
bably right in saying that they and the Nasirs are of different origin to 
the mass of the Ghilzai. 

Khabeal. — The Kharrals would appear to be a true Rajput tribe, though a 
very considerable portion of them are styled Jat. The Rajput Kharrals 
of Bahawalpur return their main tribe as Bhatti. The few Kharrals in 
Jullundur are there recognised as Rajputs and those of Montgomery 
claim descent from R^ja, Karan. The Kharrals are found in large 
numbers only along the valley of the Rd.vi, from its junction with the 
Ohenab to the boundary between- Lahore and Montgomery ,• while a 
few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and Gujrlnwi^la 6ar, 
and smaller numbers are found all along the Sutlej valley as high up 
as Perozepiir. The tribes of this portion of the Rdivi, are divided into 
two classes, the Great Rdvi tribes and the Nikki or Little R^vi tribes. 
Among the former tribes the Kharrals are the most northerly and one of 
the most important. They are themselves divided into two factions, the 
upper Bdvi and lower R^vi, the head-quarters of the latter being at 
Kot Kam^lia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between them 
is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sid.1 Rdjputs of Jhang. The 
Kamdlia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgfr, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are 
now the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been 
notorious for turbiilence, and Mr. Parser’s Montgomery Settlement Report 
contains, details of their doings befo?’© under Sikh rule, _ while the 
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history of the family is narrated in full at pages 509 ff of GriflSn^s Pcinjah 
Chiefs m They trace their origin from one Bhupa, a descendant of 
Bdija Karan^ who settled at Uoh and was there converted by Makhdum 
Shdh Jab^nidn. From tJch they moved up to their present territory. 
There are now very few in the Multan district; but the fact of their 
being found along the Sutlej, though in small numbers only, lends some 
support to the story of their liaving come upwards from below. Captain 
Blphinstone thus described the Kharrals in his Gogaira Settlement 
Report : — 

The * JKharrals ’ are the most northerly o£ the ‘ Great R^vi ’ tribes. They occupy a 
great portion of the land between Gogaira and the Lahore district, on both sides of the 
river, and extend some distance into the Gujranw^la district. In torbulence and courage 
they have been always considered to excel all the others except the Kathias; but the 
tract occupied by them has been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of cultivation, 
of what formerly constituted their greatest strength, — heavy jungle. In case of disturb- 
ances, therefore, they have had at more recent periods to evacuate their own lands on 
the approach of large military forces, thns sustaining much damage by the destruction of 
their villages. Their moat celebrated leader, Ahmad Khan, who was killed in September 
1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed the combined tribes, however, in no 
less than five insurrections, which to a certain extent ail proved successful, their chief 
object— the plunder of the Khatris and Hindus — having usually been accomplished at the 
expense of a moderate fine imuosed on them under the name of nnzardna^ after the con- 
clusion of peace. This success had spread his renown far and wide, and had given him 
a great induenoe over the whole of the * Great Bavi,' as was proved by the outbreak of 
1857, which appears to have been mainlj^ plarined and organi 2 sed by him. In stature the 
Kharrals are generally above the average height, tbeir features are very marked, and 
their activity and endurance are remarkable. Like all the other J4ts they pretend to a 
descent from the Rajputs, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men 
who handle the plough. The cultivation in their villages is, therefore, almost exclusively 
left to the Wasiwans and inferior castes, the Kharral proprietors contenting themselves 
with realizing their share of the produce. They only possess land in tracts inundated by 
the rivers, mere welLcaltivation being too laborious a task even for their dependants.” 

Mr. Parser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure j 
hospitable to travellers, thievish, and with little taste far agriculture ; 
and that they still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occa- 
sion of marriage. In Lahore they appear to bear a no better character 
than in -Montgomery ; and there is a Persian proverb: The jpogar, 
the Bhatti, the Wa^tu, and the Kharral are all rebellious and ought to 
be slain.” Sir Lepel GriflSn wrote of them: '^Through all historic 
times the Kharrals have been a turbulent, savage, and thievish tribe, 
ever impatient of control, and delighting in strife and plunder. More 
fanatic than other Muhammadan tribes, they submitted with the greatest 
reluctance to Hindu rule ; and it was as much as Diwdn Sdwan Mai and 
the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; for whenever an organised force 
was sent against them they retired into the marshes and thick jungles, 
where it was almost impossible to follow them.” In Gujr^nw^la they 
are said to be idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and notorious thieves, 
their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits nomad and 
preedatory.” 

From notes collected by Mr, E. D. Maclagan in Jhang it appears 
that the Kharrals in that Distinct claim to be Punw^rs* and connected 
with Raja Jagdeo, not Karn, They say they have been on the R4vi 
from time immemorial. They practise haretoa (which accounts for their 


* This accords with the Multan tradition that the Langhas are Punwars and allied to 
the Kharrals, Harrals, Bhuttas and Laks : Multan 1902, p. 138^ 
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being ranked as J^t*) and give wives only to Khiohis and Aw4us, bat 
take tliem fiom Ohaddrars, Kamokes, Harrals and even Sidls. But in 
the Ohen^b colony at any rate they do not appear to get wives from 
Sidls, a,nd for that tnbe we should read Othwdls in tbit tract Thev 
give a long pedigree which is reproduced here to make wbat' follows 


Punwar. 

Udad£p. 

Jagdeo. 

Kasim 

Karral. 

I 

Gaidai. 

Sulangi. 

Vimian, 

Butta. 

Aira. 

I 

Jajja. 

Jaisal. 

R4nu. 

Khiva. 

I 

Kharral, 

Buddh, 

I 

Gaddaix. 

Deore. 

Udrath. 

I 


cKaulra.) 


Jagsin, 

Kaulra, 


V^su. 


1 

Visa. 

Jaissa. 

CJpa. 

Jaita. 

S41ih. 

t 


UmL. Bhigii. Dulln. 
Yaq-ub, 

Rajada. 


r 


Sardid. Alladid. Pira. Panja. Firoz. 
QBua. Taiditu, 


r 


n 


Bija. Bega. FaWr. 




Mdnf. 


r~ 

Sahi. 


A^l. 


Vanam. 


GuJla. 


Mai. J^in, Sarwar. Saj^wal. (?) 


r 

Sahi. 

Rustam. 

I 

Ldl. 

^ J 

Hassan. 

Satir. 

Daulat Khan (at present 
living in Pandnawala). 


Amir. 

iTathii. 

J 

Ahmad Kh^n 
(the rebel of 1857 ). 

1.. . I 

Muhammad Kh^tn 
of J^mra in Montgomery. 


A Jaisal was the first to come west to D^n5bd,d la Monto-rttvi^ 

su IS the head of the Kam^ha section : and AkiPs de 9 CBnrI«.Tifo 
south of It. Jagdeo was a great king witJ. long arms that reiS 
his knees : and he could break a (staff) of er his knee? ^ ^ 


* In ShShpnr also the Kharrals are olaased as J4t (agrioultnral). 
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Butt a or Butti Sultan was a Klaarral chief in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, and was converted to Isl^m by Pir Sher^ tSh^,h Sayyid Jaldl, 
The following ballad about him was given by a mirdsi of the tribe : — 


Kdh de dar de Bolgi 


When the Solgi tribe fled from fear of the 
Kak 


Aise unchlie Butte Rd sdi, 
Bddd has handrd te Kdhnai ; 
Samundri sota juldhin^ 

Asi dhrdan, Butte Sultan; 
Amhar palcar tu leiid hdhi ; 

Asi dhrdan^ Butta Sultan ; 
Awwe he din. 


To the mighty Butte Riio, 

We lived at Kakanai ; 

Thou art a soa, we a river, comfort us 
{let sioing). 

We are weak, Sultan Butta ; 

Do thou, who art like the sky, take us by 
the arm: 

We are weak, Butta Sultdn ; 

We have this moment come. 


The same miraai gave the following chap : 


Khavral Rdgd Panjnad Jce^ 
Bdhar "hd munidd tiTcdnd, 
Kkarral hd huhm Ldhaur te, 
Ndl Na^odha te Icass Team and. 


The Kharrals are R^jas of the Panjnad,^ 
And have been there since Babar’s time. 
The Kharrals rule as far as Lahore. ^ 
They draw the bow along with Nawabs. 


The Kharrals of the Sandal Bd.r are the most satisfactory of all the 
nomad tribes inthe Ohend.b Colony, now included in the Lyallpur dis- 
trict. Usually above the average height j>nd good looking, with marked 
features^ they are at least the equals of the Si&ls in strength and ac- 
tivity, and the latter decline to give them an opportunity of measuring 
strength at two ends of a rope. Some of their leaders are remarkably 
energetic and intelligent. Once largely addicted to female infanticide, 
the Kharrals have quite given up that practice and in the Colony now 
number as many females as males. Like other nomads of the Bd-r the 
Kharrals are averse to sleeping under a heavy roof and prefer a small 
thatched cottage. They have a tradition that the Prophet Sulaimdn 
forbade them to sleep in roofed houses under penalty of the extinction 
of the family and their proverb ran : 

Kharral di paTchiy na ghun na mahhiy 

^ A Kharral is free from troubles, for he lives in a thatched hut/ 


The Kharrals have several clan?. The Lakhera, which has its head- 
quarters at Kot Kamdlia, an ancient town refounded by Kamdl Khdn, 
its chief in the 14th century, was never numerically strong as a clan 
but it attained some importance under Saddatydr Khdn of Kamdlia who 
obtained a jdgkr in the reign of Alamgir. The Lakhera were, however, 
at feud with the Upera Kharrals of the upper Ravi and succumbed to 
the Sidls even in Saddatydr Khdn’s lifetime. They regained their in- 
dependence, but onlv to be conquered by the Nikkdi Sikhs and had in 
recent times largely lost all control over the Bdr, only a few Balooh 
tribes, with their old adherents, the Kdthidas, Baghelas and Wahniwdls, 
standing by them. Most of the Kharrals in the Colony belong to the 
Upera clan. 

Two clans, often called Ohuhrera Kharrals, class themselves as 
Kharrals, but they do not really belong to the tribe. These are the 
Piroke and J4141ke and they are called Ohuhrera, because the famous 
Ohuhra daooit Sdndal, who gave his name to the S4ndal B4r,t refused to 


♦ Apparently meant for Punjab. 

fPor another derivation see under Shoondal. 
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allow the KLaxTals to graze in it^ unless they provided him with a 
bride. To this degradation the Kharrals at last assented^ and when he 
went to fetch his wife Sandal was received with great pomp, but he 
and his companions were treacherously blown up with gun-powder com 
cealed under the grass on which the feast was spread. The Kharrals 
then took the Chuhra women to wife. Their descendants are the 
Chuhrera Kharrals and their appearance is said to give colour to the 
tradition. 

The Kharrals in Bah^walpur have 15 septs ; — Jag-sin^ Salar-sin, 
Gugera, Tughera, Mamkhera^ Chuharera, Sahi, Bhanddra, Ean-sin, 
Jagwera, Fauwera, Jaswera, Darwesha, and Chahlak, andGaddan^ and 4 
small mtchins or sub-septs Kakla, Jameka, Paropi^, and Miana. 

There are two famous religious families of Kharrals (i) the Sd.hib- 
z4dagdn-i-Mahdrwi and Mangherwi^ the descendants of Khw^ja Nur 
Muhammad, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) the Mians of the Sahib-us-8air 
shrine. Both own vast areas, and Midn Fazl Haq, Mangherwi, pays 
Rs. 10,000 a year in land revenue. 

Kharsin, see Gharsiu. 

Kharwal, see GHARWAn. 

Kharwala, a Jdt claa (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kharye, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khash, Khatjsh, a class or group of Kanets found in Kullu and in the Simla 
Hill States of Kotkhai, Balsan, Jubbal, Bashahr, etc. It comprises a 
number of TcJielsy such as the Khashta in Kanaur. The Khash takes 
Kuran girls in marriage, but does not give them to Kurdns. The 
Khash is also styled Katal, q. v. In Bashahr the Khash Kanets who 
hold good positions in the State service and so on observe the rites 
of the Brahmans and other twice-born castes. 

Khasha, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

Khasob, Khass^r, a Path4n sept which with the Umr Khel apd Malli 
Khel forms a small tribe which holds the so called Khasor hills op. the 
south-western extension of the Salt Range which lies on the right bank 
of the Indus. The Khasor belong to the Mati division of the Pa^h^ns 
and claim descent from Ibrahim the Lodi, son of Bibi Mato, daughter 
of Shaikh Bait. Ibrahim's son Sidnai had two sons, PrdLngi and Ismail 
and the former had nine eons, one of whom was named Khasyur, the 
ancestor of the Khassiirs. Ibbetson dates their settlement in the hills 
of the Khasstir Afghans early in the 13th century, but it was probably 
somewhat later. 

Khas-Kheli, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. It is an ofFshoot of the 
M4chhis and its members were in the service of the Abbd-si Khdns. 
A Kh:is-Kheli, Ydkub Muhammad, rose to be wazir of Bah^wal Khan 
HI, but after the death of Bah4wal Khan IV their influence declined 
and now they have not access to the Darb^r. 



SOO Khdti — •Ehatiic. 

Khati^* an occupational berm used in the north o£ Sirsa and the Phulki^n 
States for the carpenter and blacksmith (Lohar) and generally in the 
eastern plains for the carpenter, except on the Jumna where the term 
used is Bdrhi. Thus in Hiss^r K^thi includes the Hindu carpenter 
of the south-eastern Punjab and the Suth^e or carpenter of the 
Bdgar, who is a distinct tribe from the former. The Suthar too 
affects a certain superiority over the Khati, as he has taken to 
agriculture to a considerable extent while the Khd»ti has not; and he 
does not intermarry with hian. Many Khdtis are by sect Bishnoi, 
but they do not intermarry with other Bishnoi castes such as the 
Bishnoi See under Tarkhan. 

KHA^lks.t^ — The Khatiks are only found in any numbers in the Jumna 
zone, in Sirsa, in Patiala, and the other Phulkidn States. Tliey are 
par excellence tanners and dyers of goats^ skins, and claim to be 
of Hindu status because they do not eat dead animals though they 
use flesh and liquor. Brahma, they say, assigned to them a goaPs 
skin, the bark of trees and lac — so they graze cattle, dye the skins of 
goats and deer, and tan hides with bark and lac. Their priests are 
Gaur Brahmans who officiate in the phera rite at weddings and in the 
hiria at funerals, although the Khatiks are menials, and only Ohuhras 
and Ohamd-rs will drink wafer at their hands. In the Bji»wal nizdmat 
of Nd.bha the B^grif group is found which claims Khatri descent, and 
has four ^0^5, the Jatoria named from the place whence it migrated, 
and the Bairiw41, jS^sw^I and Kenchi which three latter are numeri- 
cally large. Khatiks only avoid one got in marriage and allow widow 
remarriage. Their women wear no nose-ring. The tribe worships 
Bhairon and Sidli Masani, also known as Mas^ui. At Hdjipur in 

Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess Durga, they perform 
children's first tonsure and the bride and bridegroom are also taken to 
worship at the shrine. The gurus of the Hindu Khatiks are N^nak- 
pantlii Sikhs, yet they observe none of the Sikh tenets. In the Phul 
and Amloh nizdmats of Nabha are found two classes of Muhammadan 
Khafiks — the Rd^jput and Ghori Pa^h^n groups, each of which is as a 
rule endogamous. 

The Khatiks are sometimes confused with the Chamrang, but the 
latter tans baffalo and ox hides with lime, and does nob dye leather, so 
that he ranks below the K batik who tans and dyes only sheep and 
goat skins, using salt and the juice of the maddr {Calotropis procera)^ 
but no lime. On the other hand, the Khatik is certainly below the 
Oham^r because he will keep pigs and poultry, which a Oham^r would 
not do ; and he will even act as a butcher, it is said, though this appears 
unlikely as he is of so low a status. He is however possibly a 


♦ Khati 18 defined by Platts {Hindustani Dicty,, p. 867) to be a caste of Hindos who 
are generall.y employed as Cartwrights, a carpenter. Kdth is wood or timber in Hindi 
and in Multani Tcdthi or hath. The derivation of Khati is obscure* 

t The Khatfk is a caste of Hindnstan and the name is defined by Platts {Hindustani 
Dicty,, p. 87S) to mean a hunter, a low caste which keeps pigs and poultry, a tanner,. 
‘t, Khatik, The word is used in a \ery vague way and probably the Hindu Khatik 
pig-keeper of the eastern Punjab is a Pnrbia i.nmigrant, while the Muhammadan Khatik 
of the west is a Ohamar who has taken to tanning. But in Nabha at any rate the Hindu 
Khatik i« certainly a tanner. 

J i. c., immigrants from the 
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pork-butclier. He is also said to keep sheep and goats and twist their 
hair into waist bands for sale. The Kha^ik appears to be by origin 
a scavenger who is rising in the social scale by taking to dyeiog and 
tanning, but has not yet attained to the status of a worker in leather. 
He is closely akin to the Pasi and may even be a sub-group of that 
caste, 

KhatbAj a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. 

KhatraJ, a clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

Khatbi, or less correctly Khattbi, fern. Khatbani dim, Khatreta, fern, 

a child of the Khatri caste. Khatri appears to be unquestionably a 
Prakritised form of the Sanskr. Kshatriya. Philologically Kshatriya 
appears to be connected with Sanskr. kshatra ^ country/ The Pers. 
Kshatrapd is derived from the same root and ^ to protect/ Oxjord 
Dicty.j s. V. Satx'ap. 

literature assigns various origins to the Khatri caste. According 
to the Vishnu Furdna, Bharata, the king whose name so constantly 
crops up in various forms in the Pun 3 ab^ had nine sons^ whose mothers 
put them to death, fearful that he would disown them as they bore no 
resemblance to him. Thus left sonless, Bharata sacrificed to the 
Jdaruts and they gave him Bharadw^ja, son of Brihaspati by !Maniatsl. 
Bharadw^ja had four grandsons, of whom two became Brahmans while 
two remained Khafcris, though all continued to be of the Bhd.i*adw^ia 
gotra. 

The Angiras-gotri Khatris are described as descended from Agni, 
Havishmat cr Havirbhuja, as he also called, though the^ Havishmats 

‘ or Havismats are also said to be descendants of Angiras and the 
great progenitors of the Kshatriya s. 

The Kausika-gotri Khatris are of Lunar descent, through Kusa, the 
king who was 11th in descent from iSoma and 9th from King Pururavas. 
Bu^one of Kusa^s four sons had a descendant Vishvamitra whose family 
became Brahmans. To this gotra belongs the Khanna got of the modern 
Khatris. 

The Kausilya or Kausalya-gobri Khatris are of Solar raoe^ King 
Kausalya or Hiranyandbha Kausilya their eponym, being 22nd in de- 
scent from Raghu. 

To this gotra belong the Mihira Khatris, the Kapura got being by 
gotra Kaubsika. 

' Time was when Brahmans intermarried with Khatris on equal terms, 
but this has long since ceased to be allowed. The Sarsub or Saras wat 
Brahmans, who are the parohits of the Khatris,* will, however, eat any 
food prepared by a Khatri, a privilege said to be denied to a Rajput. 
And the true Saraswat will accept gifts from Khatris alone, in accord- 
ance with the ancient rule that a Brahman shall only accept gifts from 
the warrior class. 

* For instance tlie Jetli Sarsut* who are descendants of Jetal, a son of Vasishta muni 
priest to Earn Chandra, are %tarohtts of the Mihira or Mahra Khatris to this day* 
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iP/ie term Kshatriya, 

KatioDally interpreted these historical legends say clearly enough 
that the Khatri caste is made up ot at least three probably racial ele- 
ments, Solar, Lunar and the Agni-kula or Fire-race. Of those i'aces 
some families became Brahmans and others remained Kshatriyas. 
Others, according to the MahAbharata, became Vaisyas, Sudraa or even 
barbers. 

The meaning of the word Kshatriya is usually said to be warrior, or at 
least the Kshatriya^ is described as the warrior class. But Fick has an 
instructive passage on this point and says : ^ Kshatriya corresponds to 
the Vedic rdjanya and is applied to the successors of the conquering 
families under whose leadership the Aryan stocks had secured their 
new settlements in the G-angetic lands, and, also, to the overlords of 
the indigenous peoples who had been able to maintain their independence 
in the war against the foreign invaders. The Kshatriyas then were not 
by any means of one and the same race. They represented the political 
power and embodied the idea of a community which stood above the 
family, above the caste, the idea of the State. We have no right to 
speak of a Kshatriya * caste ^ in the modeim sense of that term. The 
Kshatriyas formed a ruling class and were not necessarily warriors, any 
more than the army was necessarily recruited only from Kshatriyas. * 

As the name of a ruling race, or as the title of several ruling fami- 
lies, the term Kshatriya is of great antiquity. This is not however a 
place for a discussion of the problems oomiected with the Kshatriyas^ 
place in history. The three great Kshatriya lines,” writes Mr* 
Pargiter, ** the Solar and Lunar and Y^dava dynasties, profess to exhibit 
more than 50 well-remembered generatioiis.^t The following table of 
descent is compiled from his article 

Manu Vaivasvata. 

! 


Ikshviku. Disktha or Nedisktha. 11a, his daugkter. 

r Purdravas. 

Solar Line. Videka Line, j 

^yus. 

Nahusha. 

Yay^ti. 

^ ^1 

Yadu, Turvasu. Lruhyu. Ann. Puru. 

From Yadu is descended the Yd,dava race which developed into two 
lines, first the Haihaya, sprung from Sahasrajit, son of Yadu, with a 
branch called Tdlajangha,J and the second line descended from his son 
Kroshtu. From Yadu^s son Pfiru sprang the Paurava or Lunar race, 
which had two branches, the North Panchd,la, descended from Ajanidha, 
which reigned in Ahichohhatra, and the South PanchAla. Omitting the 


♦ Die sociale Qliederung in Nordoestlichen Indien zu Buddha's Zeit : p. 51. 
t See Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chronology in J, R. A* S 1910 pp 1— 66, ky 
F. B. Pargiter, M, A, • ; ^ 

X Sprung from T^lajangka, grandson of Arjuna. 

Jyimagha, the Yadava, married a Shaivya princesb* 
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dynasties which had no connection witli the Punjab, we learn that the 
descendants of Yayd.ti’s son Ana branched out in the north-west into 
the Punjab tribes of the Kekayas, Shivis, etc. Shivi, son of Ushmara 
of this line had four sons who originated the Vrishadarbhas, Suviras, 
Kekayas or Kaikayas and Madras of the Panjab. 

The earliest and greatest Vishv^mitra was the son of Gd,dhi or G^- 
thin, king of KSnyakubja, and his Kshatriya name was Vishvaratha. 
G^dhi^s daughter Satyavali was married to the rishi Richika Bhdrgava 
and had a son Jamadagni, whose youngest son was Hama. 

Kritavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhdrgavas* as his priests 
and endowed them with creat wealth. During the reign of his son 
Arjuna, who reigned at Mandhdta on the Narmada river, the Haibayas 
endeavoured to recover this wealth from the Bhd,rgavas and, failing to 
do so, killed or dispersed them. I'his brought them into conflict with 
Bi^ma, as Arjuna or his sons had robbed Jamadagni, rhe Bhdrgava, so 
Rd,ma killed Arjuna, and in revenge the latter’s sons murdered Jama- 
dagni. Rd<ma swore vengeance on the Kshatriy as, destroyed all Arjuna’s 
sons, save five, and thousands ofHaihajas ; and moreover he extended 
his hostility to all Kshatriyas and exterminated them, according to the 
legend, 21 times. But in spite of this ^extermination' the Haihayas 
and Tdilajanghas soon after overran the whole of North India, which 
was simultaneously invaded by foreign hoides from the north-west. 

The curious story which connects Rama and his brother Shatrughna 
with the Ydidavas, explains some important territox'ial facts. Madbu, 
called king of the D6navas,t was a Yd.dava and his realm extended 
from Guzerat to the Madhu-vana or forest on the Jumna. Fourth in 
descent from him reigned Sattvata whose son BMma was contemporary 
with Rd,ma. Shatrughna killed Lavana,J the local ruler, felled the forest 
and founded Mathura, bub after Rama's death Bhima recovered the 
city and his son Andhaka reigned there, but Mathura continued to be 
also called Shurasena, after Shatrughna's son who had held charge of it, 
Kans, a descendant of Andhka, reigned there however in the P^ndavas' 
time. Samvarana, the BLdrata, was driven out of his kingdom by the 
Panch^las and sought refuge in a fortress on the Sindhu for many 
years, until a Yasishtha became his priest and encouraged him to 
recover his realm. Samvarana's expulsion from it must have been 
effected by SudAs, who defeated the kings on the Parushni (Rdvi), 
after subduing the Lunar kingdom of the Bh^ratas. His conquests 
stirred up against him the tribes to the west, such as the Yddavas, 
of Mathura, the Shivas, or Shivis, descendants of Ann, the Druhyus, 
or Gdiodh^ras, apparently a tribe which gave its name to Gandh^ra (the 
Peshawar valley), the Matsyas§ (to the west of Mathura), the 
Turvasha, probably on the north-west of Sudas’ kingdom. Samvarana's 
dispossession lasted over Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, and the story 
goes that he sacrificed his first-born son Jantu in order to obtain others. 


* The modern Dhusars, or Bh^rgava Dhnsars. 

t A word still found in the Simla Hills in legends of local gods^ but not as the name of 
a tribe. 

i Doubtless the Lau of Punjab legend. 

We may surmise the Meos, 
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This barbarous piece of niag;ic apparently drove Vasishtha to espouse 
Samvarana’s cause, the more so in that his own sons had been put to 
death by Sudds’ descendants. After Sanivarana came Kuru, who gave 
his name to the Kurukshetr. His descendants, the Kauravas, fought 
the great fi^ht with the P^hclavas and with that event nearly all the 
genealogical lists of the Kshatriyas end, as if an era of considerable 
prosperity and refinement had abruptly ceased. Whatever the 
historical facts may have been there is hardly a name in the semi- 
mythical legends of the modern Punjab which does not appear in the 
Kshatriya chronicles. 

Quite apart from the resemblance of the names Kshatriya and 
Khatri the position of the Kshatriya in ancient times finds very close 
parallels in his relations to the modern Hindu castes in the Punj ab. 
The ancient Kshatriya literature was imbued with the historical 
spirit. The Ksbatriyas played a very great part in the early days of 
Indian history and a consideration of the literature oiuginated by 
them is essential to a right understanding of those times. We have 
the results of their literary aptitude in the Epics and Purdnas, 
overlaid though they be with Brahmiuical accretions. The general 
trend of the ancient Kshatriya teaching was monotheistic and ethical. 
It was not anti-Brahminical but anti-Brahma nist, and opposed to the 
orthodox Brahmaism of the older Upanishads, which was mainly 
taught by the Brahmans of the Madhyadesa. The S^nkhya-Yoga 
and Bhagavata systems are both in their origins connected with a 
number of Kshatriya names. 

It is hardly necessary to point how modem Sikhism reproduces 
in a most striking way all that is distinctive in the relations of the 
ancient Kshatriya to the masses of the Hindu peoples of Northern 
India. The position of the Bedi, the Sodhi and other quasi-sacred 
sections of the Khattris, as the teachers and leaders of the J4ts and 
other tribes, is essentially that which they occupied in the time of the 
Mah^bh^rata, and it would be of great interest to investigate whether 
the modern Khatri teaching is based on any literary or traditional 
descent from the old Kshatriya literature. 

Though all the names preserved in the Epics and Purd^nas belong to 
pre-history, many generations after the war of the Mahdibhdrata elapsed 
before the Kshatriya dynasties ended. Thus the Solar line terminates 
with Sumitra, 30th in descent from Brihadlial, who was killed by 
Arjun^s son Abhimanyii; and the Lunar ends with Kshemak, 25th in 
descent from Arjun’s grandson. 

The well-known legend tells how Parasu R^ma, the Brahman and the sixth incarnation 
of Vishnu exterminated the Kshatriyas in 21 attacks* and not content with slaughtering the 
men he destroyed even the infants in the womb. So the Kshatriya women fled to the 


* Dr. G A, Grierson holds that there was in ancient India a long struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas; that the K^urukshetra or Madhyadesa was the 
centre of Brahmaism. all the surrounding countries being unorthodox, their unorthodoxy 
being fostered by learned Kshatriyas- Some of these Kshatriyas found an asylum in the 
tracts to the east and south of the Madhyadesa, among the Panchalas who permitted poly- 
andry like the modern J^ts ; and that the fons et origo of the Mahabharata war was the insult 
offered by Drupada, the Kshatriya king of the Panch^las, to a Brahraana who sought a refuge 
with the Kurus, so that in its essence the war of the Mahabh^rata was a cult war between 
the Brahmaist Kurus and the Kshatriya-guided Panch^las. J. R. A. S., 1908, pp. 843. A, 
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Tlie Punjab JB^shatriyas. 

Sarsui Brahmans of ICnnihshetr on the Saraswati and when Parasu Rama demanded their 
surrender the Brahmans declared them their own daughters. Parasu Rdma in his wrath 
hade them eat Icacha hhojan (unlawful food) from their hands as a test of the relationship 
and only when they did so did ho spare the women. So their children were called Hhatris 
instead of Chhatris.* 

The chronology of the Kshatriyas is still largely a matter of conjeo- 
ture, and it is not until the period of their decadence sets in that actual 
history begins. In the Paranic lists the earliest dynasty which can 
claim historical reality/^ writes Mr. Vincent Smith, *^is that known as 
the Saisund/ga, from the name of its founder ^ Sisuniga * — or Sheshndg/' 
And the first of this dynasty of whom anything substantial is known 
is Bimbisslra, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He ruled circa B. C. 519. 
This dynasty was certainly of foreign origin and during its ascendancy 
much of the Western Punjab formed the Persian satrapies of India and 
Gandaria. Mahd.nandin, the last of the Saisundga dynasty, had a son 
by a Sudra woman and he usurped the throne, establishing the Nanda 
dynasty which waged wars of extermination against the Kshatriyas. 
The last of the Nine Nandas was in turn deposed by Ohandragupta 
Maarya (321 B. O.), who found his opportunity in the troubles conse- 
quent on Alexander’s death in 323 B. O. and became master of north- 
western India before he seized the throne of Magadha. 

But to retrace our footsteps still further back for a moment, it may 
be of interest to see whether the Kshatriyas were still existent in the 
Punjab at the time of the Macedonian invasion. 

It is diflioulb to accept the identification of the Xathioi of Ale:?ander’s 
historians with the Kshatriya, though McOrindle appears to favour it. 
The Xatliroi lay between the Indus and the lower coarse of the Ohenab 
(Akesines). Elsewhere McOrindle identifies the Xathroi with the 
Ksh^tri,t a low caste quite distinct from the Kshatriya. {A'}^cient India^ 
its Invasion hy Alema^ideVy pp. 347 and 156). It is tempting to identify 
Poras with Paurava, but he is nowhere described as a Xathros or a 
satrapes, as he would have been if he had been a Kshatriya. M. Sylvain 
Levi identifies Phegeus or Phegelas whose territory lay between the 
Rdvi and the B 0 as,with BhagalaJ — the name o*f a royal race of Kshatriyas 
which the Gana-p^bha classes under the rubric B^hu, etc., with the 
name even of Taxilas, Omphis, (Sanskr. Ambbi) : Ibid, p. 401. 

After the Christian era we find the rulers of Brdhmaur, now the 
Ohamba Snate, bearing the Kshatriya affix Varma for a long period, 
from A- D. 620 to about the end of the 1 6 tX century. § 

Prom the debris of the Kshatriya dynasties sprang the Rajput fami- 
lies, but the exact process of the transformation is obscure. Tradition 
has it that the rishis created the four Agnikul Kshatriyas, the Prahar, 
Sulankhi, Panwara and Chauhdn (name 3 unknown to the earlier Ksha- 
triya history) bo fight against the infidels. Prom these Agnikuls sprang 
the 36 Rd»jput Ohhatris or Rajput houses of R^jput^na. But these 
are Tod held, doubtless rightly, not pure Kshatriyas, but desoend- 

P. N. Q., I, § 578. 

t The Kshatris are unknown in the modem Punjab. 

J Mr. Vincent Smith says Bhagala or Bhagela (whelp) q,v . : 'Early Hist, oflndia^ 1st ed., 
p* 34.. 

§ Ohamba Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 69 to 88. Varma was not a R4jput, but a Kshatriya 
afldx, as Sharma was a Brahman and Gupta a Vaisya afiBlx* 
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ants (at least in some cases) of converted Buddhists^ Huns and Tak- 
shaks, affiliateo to the purer Kshatriya families. It is quite certain 
that the Rajputs are a far later development than the Kshatriyas. 


The Khatri occupies a very different position among the people of 
the Punjab from that of the other mercantile castes. Superior to them 
in physique^ in manliness, and in energy, he is not, like them, a mere 
shop-keeper, but a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Manu. 
The following extract from Sir George Oampbeirs Ethnology of India 
admirably describes the position of the Khatri : — 


“ Trade is their main ocoupatioo ; but in face they have broader and more distinguish- 
ing features. Besides monopolising the trade of tlie Punjab and the greater part of 
Afghanistan, and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Fanjab the chief 
civil administrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs 
have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests or gnrxisi of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and 
Govind were, and the Sodis and Bed is of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then they 
are in fact in the Punjab, so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that 
Mahratta Brahmins are in the JVIahratta country, besides engrossing bhe trade which the 
Mahratta Brahmins have not. They are not usually military in their character, but are 

quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Diwan Sawan Mai, governor of Mnltin, 
and his notorious successor Mulraj, and very many of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionaries’ 
were Khatris. Even under Muhammadan rulers in t>»o west, they have risen to high 
administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Diwati of Badakshan or Kuuduz; and 
I believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The emperor Akbar's 
famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatri; and a relative of tha^man of undoubted 
energy, the great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately informed me that 
he also is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris are one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally in the 
Punjab, they are not much known to Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus; and, 
It 13 somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and priests to tho Sikhs, they them-’ 
selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of equal mercantile 
energy, called Rors, or Roras. The proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all 
connexion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sorb of bastard kindred 
with Khatris ; but I think there can be no doubt that they are ethnologically the same 
and they are certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole 
kindred as generically Khatris. 


i! the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as I have said, the whole trade 

^unjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who 
^eeps the accounts, does the banking business, and buys and sells the grain. They seem 

people better than most traders and usurers of this kind In 
Afghanistan, among a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule confined to the 

Pathlns seim shop-keepers and inoney-lenders ; but in that capacity the 

Pathans seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal ; and a Path^n will steal 
another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake of ransom, as is frequents do^ on the 
Peshawar and Haaara frontier, but also as he might steal a mileh-oow, or^s Jews might 
I dare say, be carried ofE m the Middle Ages with a view to render them profitable. * 
“ I do not knovv the exacl^limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly in all 

established community as 

^“5 Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further thev 
get the more depressed and humiliating is their position In Turkiatan VfimVifirTT- anaoi-a 
of them with great contempt, a. yellow^.faced HiS o?‘a cowJrdly snli>kLl^chr^^^ 
ter. Und^ Turcoman rale they conld hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus 
known in Central Asia. In the Punjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich 


the^K^kkS’^orrhe'SbaVk^^^^^^^^ I" ^ills however 

(they are a curiously handso’^e raol), Ld Ui \h”^-atLior ofthrKSn»^^^ i^hatris 

Punl^b though there ae^ are’^inoi- 
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“ The Khatris do Dot seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the Bombay 
market I cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find 
in Captain Burton’s book an account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas who are really 
Benias of the Ndnak Shahi (Sikh) faith, and who trade, and have a large share of public 
offices. These are evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercant- 
ile Khatris.” 

Within the Punjab the distribution o£ the Eliatri element is very 
well marked. 3 1 hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the eastern boundary 
of the Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills* It is 
strongest in the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and 
in the P&walpindi division and Hazara, and occupies a fairly important 
position in the western Hill States. Although the Khatris are said 
to trace their origin to Multan, they are far less prominent in the 
southern districts of the Western Plains, and least of all on the actual 
frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras bo considered a 
branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately con- 
nected as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh 
religion, only 9 per cent, of them should belong to it. Kor is it easy to 
see why the proportion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi districts. But the social gradations of the Khatris, 
based as they appear to be upon an immemorial tradition of former 
greatness, hinder their acceptance of the stricter democratic doctrines 
of the Sikh faith. A Khatri, when a Sikh, is ordinarily a Sikh of 
N^nak, rather than a devotee of Guru Govind, and he thus avoids the 
necessity of completely abnegating his caste principles. The same 
pride of birth has militated against the R^jput^s acceptance of Sikh 
teaching. The Khatris are probably numerous in Jhelum and Rfi.wal- 
pindi because the Rajput element in the north-west Punjab has always 
been weak. Some are Musalman, chiefly in Multd^n and Jbang where 
they are commonly known as Khojas ; these are said to belong chiefly 
to the Kapur section. The rest are Hindus. 

The Khatris are essentially a trading caste, like the Aroras and 
Bhditias, comparatively few being engaged in agriculture, but they 
stand higher than either of those castes, many of them being bankers, 
and they are a^so largely employed in the civil administration. The 
distribution of these castes is illustrated by the maps, I, If, and 
IV facing pp, 303 and 308 in chapter Report of the Punjab Census 
1901. 

The Aroras hold the south-west, as the Banias do tho south-east, of 
the Punjab, tracts in which the Khatris are hardly to be found. On 
the other hand, the Bhdtia is found side by side with the Khatri in 
Sidilkot, Gujr^t and Sh'^hpur. The connection between these three 
castes is obscure, and indeed it is doubtful whether the Bh^tia has any 
ethnological connection with the Khatri or Arora. The two castes 
indeed appear to overlap, for in Jhang the Magu and Katidil sections 
who deem themselves Khatris, but are regarded as Aroras by the 
Lahoria Khatris, used it is said to give wives to the admitted Khatris 
of the northern Ohenawan country— on the upper reaches of the 
Chenab— taking their wives from the Dakhanada Aroras further down 
the Indus valley. And in Bahdwalpur Khatris generally take Arora 
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women as wives (but do not give daughters to Araras)^ thougli whether 
regular ritual marriages occur or not does not appear. 

Organizatiofi. 

The Kliatris are divided into three main groupS; viz. : — 

I — Bdri, IJ-^£iinjdhiy and III — Sarin . — The Baris generally may 
take wives from the Banjahis^ but do not give them daughters in re- 
turn. If a B^ri family gives a daughter io marriage to a Bunjahi it 
loses status and becomes itself Buujdhi. The exact position of the 
Sarin is obscure, it is implied in more than one account sent to me 
that they are hypergamousj giving daughters to the Bunjjihis. In 
Patid-la they used to intermarry with that group, but infrequently, 
as such alliances were not approved. In Posliil war the Sariu claim 
that the Bunjahis used to give there daughters, which is hardly possi- 
ble, for it is admitted on all hands that they are below the Buujahis in 
status, and in Delhi they cannot even smoke with the two higher 
groups. Practically ic may be said that they now form an endogamous 
sttb-oaste ; but there is one important exception, as will be noted 
infra. Each of these three groups is further divided into sub-groups, 
as described below ; — 


Group 1 — Bari . — This group comprises 12 
and itJ5 name is undoubtedly derived from hdrah, 


12 .^ 


sections. 


These sections appear to rank thus 
Sections ; — 

J . Kapdr. 

2. Khanna. ! 

3. Malhotra or Mehra. ®emor. 

4. Kakar or Seth. J • 

5. Chopra, 

6. Talwdr. 

7. Sahgal. 

8. Dhawan or Dliaun. \ 

9. Wadhaun. ^or pinior. 

10. Tannan, 

11. Bohra or Wohra, 

12 . Maindharu. 


‘Sub-groups {dhamas)lt- 


1 . 

ii. 

iix. 

iv. 


Dhdighar. 

Chdrghar- 

CLheghar. 

BaragSar or Bara-z4ti. 


This group seems to be very generally recognised and fcliere is usual- 
ly no dispute as to the twelve sections comprised in it "Rnr in Pinrli 
gheb Gandboke, Babi, Wahi and Soni are ^gfveu instead 5 No? ^ atd 
above, so that the B^n there would appear to have 14 section^ 

The Ban gi’'^P Js apparently a close corporation into which no new 
sections could be admitted, though a family of any of its 12 s??tTon^ 
may be degraded to a lower group. It contains four sub-troups Sd 
onthestatusoftbefamihes (not of the sections) in each" Thus the 
families of the Dhdigha,r sub-group are of the highest status and thS 

4^ their “L??hters?n 
marriage in two and a half {dhui) sections. Similarly the Chdrghar 
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are below the Db^igbar in status because tbey can give a daughter in 
marriage to four {char) sections ; and so on.*^ 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the 
same status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dbaigbar 
status, but certain families having given daughters to the Sabgal 
section have fallen to B^raghar status, i. e., to the status of thoje who 
will give daughters to all twelve sections. Other families again have 
even fallen to Bunj^hi status, by giving daughters in that group. 

Group II — Bunjdhi .'\ — This group comprises, theoretically, 52 sections, 
as the name hawanjahi, from hawanja " 52,^ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is 
clear that, all told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 
52, The sub-groups are variously given, but the typical grouping 
would seem to be as follows : — 

Sub-group i. — Khohhran . — This gi'oup consisted of 8 sections origin- 
ally, and hence it is also 
known as Ath-zd;tia or 
Ath-ghar, and these 
sections are, in Eilwal- 
pindi, divided into four 
thamas as grouped in 
the margin. Of these 
the first three form exo- 
gamous divisions, in- 
termarriage being for- 
bidden between the two 
sections in each thama 
because they belong to 
the same Brahmanioal 
gotra. To these eight sections the Chandiok have been aiOfiliated in 
t^eshawar, and in Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this 
group. 

The Khokhar^n were originally an ofishoot of the Bunj^his, and I 
have therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in 
one locality to still take wives from the other Bunjahis, they are as a 
rule endogamous and thus really form a sub-caste, 

Bunjdhi hhds or kaldn. 

Sub-group ii . — The Asli^ PaJcJca (or * real^) or Bdri^Bunjdhi^X com- 
prising 12 sections. 


Thama, 

Sections. 

Gotra, 

1 


Anand 

Basinh 


Chandrbansi. 

2 


Ohadha 

Virbans. 

"i 

Sahni 

Surajbansi. 

3 

f 

Suri 




Sethi 

► Chandarbansi. 




< 

Koli 



4 » 

-1 

Saharwal 

j 



* This explanation is advanced tentatively : for a further discussion of the meaning of 
these terms see the Appendix to this Chapter. 

t A Jhang account says that the Bunjahi consist of 9 sections only, vis , : — 

1 Ketal (? Kati^l). I 3 Mehndru. 5 Wasan. I 7 Chine. 

. 2 Magun. | 4 Dand-dhuna. 6 Bhamhri. | 8 Dhil. 

(The 9th is not known, nor can its parohit be found.) These 9 sections are called ^hali. 
At marriages the hoy’s father bathes and then gives 5 rupees per to the parohits of 

the 9 sections. This ceremony is also called phali. 

X The Biri-Buniahi must not be confused with tho Bari group above. The Bari-Buni^hi 
are a sub-group of the Bunjahi, 
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Sub-group UL^Bara or elder Bttnjdhiy with 40 sections, called col- 
lectively Dharmdn or Dharmain. 

Sub-group iv. — Chhota or younger Bunjahi^ with over 100 sections. 
This sub-group is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunj^hi-khurd or-^ dm. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the 
second. The relations of the fourth, the Ohhota Bunjiihi, to the second 
and third are not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hyper- 
gamous. 

The conjecture may be liazarded that the peculiar Khatri organiza- 
tion reflects in some way not at present traceable the old Kshatriya 
division into Lunar and Solar families or dynasties. The division into 
the Bd,ra and Bui.jdld groups is noticed in the Ain-i-Ahbari^i — 

** The Kshatriya (now called Khatris) form two races, the Surajbansi and Som- 
bansi. * There are more than 600 tribes of these Kshatriyas, of whom 

62 (Bawanjai) are pre-eminently distinguished and 12 (B^raghar) are of considerable im- 
portance. * * Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession of 

arms, have taken to other occupations, and this class is known to the world by this name.'* 

The Sarin would thus appear to be of later origin than Akbar’s 
time. 

Group III. — Sarin. — This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 1216 A. D., the group was divided into 20 
grades, each consisting of 6 sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 
sections are specified. At present there are two sub-groups 

Sub-group i.-^Bara, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group ii.-^Ghhota or junior Sarin. 

The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, 10 sections 
and according to another, j3,t but of these 13 the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the other 11 sections, to which they give wives. 
The Ohhota Sariu, comprising lOS sections, used to give daughters to 
the Bara sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to inter- 
marry. Generally speaking, the Sarin sections are distinct from those 
of the Bunj^hi and Bdri groups, and it is unusual to find a section partly 
Bunjslhi and partly Sarin. 

Territorial groups, territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and 
for this reason any allusion to them was excluded in the preceding para- 
graph, They must, however, be described and as far as possible 
explained, for they are constantly mentioned in the received accounts 
of the caste and, what is more important, have a place in its organiza- 
tion. They are indeed cross-divisions of the groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchhandi, or 
Khatris ^ of the uplands,^ which may be taken to mean 'of the north- 
west Punjab." Other territorial groups are MuMni, which was of 
high standing, Peshawaria, and Bharoohi (of Bhera in Shahpur). None 


* Blochmann's Trans., Ill, p. 117. 

t It would almost seem that the Sarfn attempted or are attempting to form a B^ri 
sub-group, With IS sections at the top in imitation of the Bari Bunjahi. 
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of these seem to be endogamous* The Lahoria and Sirhindia* in- 
termarry on equal terms, thoagh the former possesses an exalted 
status, so that Dhdiighar (Bd.ri) Lahoria^' denotes the fine fleur ot 
Khatri-ism. 

In the Sialkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the 
Jbikli, ^ of the plains/ and the Dugri, ^ of the low hills/ and in both of 
these the B4ri and other social groups appear not to exist. 

In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the Dilwd^lat 
(of Delhi), and Agrawdia, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, 
(in the United Provinces). In the Agraw^la the B^ri group does not 
appear to exist but there are Dh^ighar, Chd.rghar, Ohhezd.ti and Kho- 
khar^n groups, and below them the Bunjdhi and Sarin groups^ as in 
the central distiMcts of the Punjab. Of these the Sarin and Khokhardjn 
are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergaraous. The terri- 
torial groups here are distinctly hypergamous, for the Agrawd.las take 
wives from the Purbias and some Agrawala families take a pride in 
giving daughters to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups; so too the 
Dilwalas used to give daughters to other groups, especially to the 
Agrawdlds, though they are now said to be endogamous. These terri- 
torial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous in character, 
for to the Khatris of the United Provinces all the Khafcris of these 
Provinces are ^ Punjabi,* and conversely to the Punjab Khatris those 
of the United Provinces are ^ Purbia/ 


* Laliori^=‘ of Lahore,' and Sirhindia^* of Sirhind,* of the country near Patiala, 
etc. The two groups have nearly the same sections and intermarry on equal terms,* but 
they have different ceremonies at marriages. They are said, in an account of the Khatris 
written by Rai Bahadur Pidre Ldl of Delhi, to be grouped thus 


i. Of Dhdigjh^^ cind Ohdrghar status ; — 


ii, Chhetsdti ('i.e., of site sections) 


iii^ Panjssdti (i.e., of five sections) 


Sections. 


Seth. 

) 2- 

Mehra. 

••• 1 3. 

Kapur. 

C 4. 

Khanna. 

r 

Bahl, 

\ 6. 

Dhaun. 


Chopra. 

\ 8. 

Sahgal. 


Talwdr. 

( 10 . 

Puri. 

r 1. 

Bahl. 

1 2. 

Beri. 

...^ 3. 

Sahgal. 

1 4. 

Wahi, 

( 5- 

Vij. 


The sections are stated in the order given. It will be seen that Bahl and Sahgal occur 
in the two latter groups while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A Dhdighar cannot give 
his daughter to anyone hut a Dhdighar without losing status, and becoming Chdrghar if, 
for example he gives her to a Chdrghar. But he may take a wife from a Chdrghar or 
Chhezdti or evenfrom a Bunjdhi. Charghar and Chhezati may also take wives from the 
Bnnidhi. The Panjzati are said to be strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the 
writer does not mention the Baris but that group is certainly found in Patiala and Lahore, 
t Dilwila (Delhi- wala) comprises : — 

1. Seth. I 3. 

2. Mehra. I 4. Tandan. I 

But the last section cannot obtain wives from the hrst hve. 

L. Piare Lai also notes that the Dilwala have ceased to smoke with the other divisions 

of the caste. 


5. 

6 . 


Kakkar. 

Bohra. 
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The sacred sections of the Khatris . — There are four sacred sections 
among the Khatris, whose position must be touched upon. These are 
the — 


Bedi,* of the Dharman-Bunjalii or Chhota-Saria sub-group. 
Sodhi, of the Chho^ Sarin sub-group. 

Tihun or 
Bhalla 


Trihun j Bara-Sarln sub-group. 


These four sections became sanctified by the births of the various 
Sikh Gurfis to them. Thus the second Guru, Angad, was a Trihun, 
and, strictly speaking, his descendants are styled B^w^-Trihuns : the 
third Guru, Amr D^s, was a Bhalla and his descendants are, similarly, 
Bdiwdi-Bhallas : but in each case the section, as a whole, appears to have 
acquired a sacred character by the birth of the Guru wittiiu it, and it 
is not merely his descendants who possess that character. Nevertheless 
it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not altered the social 
status of these sections in the caste. The Sodhist remain Sarin, but 
they intermarry with the Bedis, whose status is generally said to be 
Bunjdhi. Farther the B^di have actually in a few cases violated the 
rule of exogamy and permitted marriage within the got^ it being ap- 
parently held a less evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in 
marriage to any but a member of a sacred section. 

Rules of marriage.— Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the usual 
four sections of gots^ viz.^ those of the father', mother, father^s mother 
and mother’s mother : but when the law of bypergamy narrows the 
circle of alliances, this rule has to give way. Thus the Dhdiighar 
families of the Kapdr, Khanna, Malhotra and Seth sections are not 
bound by this rule, and avoid only the father’s got and the near rela- 
tions of the mother. Farther, the rule forbidding intermarriage be- 
tween the descendants of a common ancestor is not invariably observed, 
for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokhard.n again 
avoid only the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few 
sections to marry iuto. The B^ris appear to avoid both the parents’ 
gots and the relations of their mothers within seven degrees, but no 
general rule can be laid down. 

A common Brahraanical gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to 
intermarriage, but though the Khanna and Kapur sections are both 
of the Kaushal gotra^ they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpected 
result that the higher groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules 
which prohibit marriage within certain circles of relationship. 


The Nanakputra or ‘children of Ninak’ appear to have been Bedis. In later Sikh times 
they were employed as escorts to caravans whose safety was insured by their sacred descent. 
Nanakputra is however also said to be a synonjmi for TJdasi. Prinsep gives the following 
aecount of the Bedis as traders in Sialkot Formerly a race of Bedis from Dera Bab^ 
Nanak were wont to bring large herds of cattle for sale at stated periods. The arrival of 
these hers or droves were looked forward to with much interest. The Bedis divided the 
Doabs out among themselves, and considered the villages their constituents, to whom long 
credit was purposely allowed in order that^ the extra charge in the bill, in honour of the 
yuru, might be^ overlooked, but they have given up coming regularly, and so the people are 
Amritsar fairs to purchase : ’ Sialkot Sett, Rev,. 1S65, § 123. 

• t *1^® descendants of Suraj Mai (not Surat Mai, as printed 

in lOi of the Punjab Census Eejporb, 1892), son of Curd Hargobind and are called the 
t>are mel he Sjdhi, as opposed to the chhote met he Sodhi or TVTfTi a Sodhis 
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The ages of betrothal and marriage . — The age of the betrothal ia the 
case of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example 
in Rawalpindi, where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, 
the age of betrothal varies. It is stated to be from 4 — 8 for girls 
among the Khokhard.n and Baris, and 8 — iO among the Biinj^his. 
Marriage follows at 8 — 12 among the former and at 10 — 12 among the 
latter. There is no muhldwa and married life commences at 13 — 15 in 
all the groups. In Gurgaou the Khatris, as a body, a.re said nob to 
practise infant marriage. 

The traditional origin of the groups . — The origin of the division into 
the four groups called B^ri, Banj^hi, Sarin, and Khokhr^n, is said to 
be that AM-ud-din Khilji attempted to impose widow -marriage upon 
the Khatrfs. The western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, 
and sent a deputation of 52 {hdwan) of their members to represent 
their case at court ; but the eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the 
memorial. They were therefore called followers of Shara Ayim, or the 
Muhammadan customs — hence Sarin-— while the memorialists were 
called Bdwanjai from the number of the deputation or of the clans 
respectively represented by the members of the deputation ; hence 
Bunj^hi. The Khokhr4n section is said to consist of the descendants 
of certain Khatris who joined, the Khokhars in rebellion, and with whom 
the other Khatri families were afraid to intermarry ; and the 
section, of the lineage of Mehr Ghand, Kahn Ohand, and Kapur Chand, 
three Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one of Akbar’s 
Rdjput wives, and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, 
married only within each ofcher^s families. There are however other 
accounts, which vary in details, and of these the most circumstantial is 
as follows When Ald.-ud-dln Khilji attempted to impose the custom 
of widow remarriage on the Khatris, those of the caste who lived at 
Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of the Khatris 
of Lahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Mult4n. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the 
Khatris of the B4ri Do4b, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere 
to this resolve, and in consequence they formed the Saiin group. On 
the other hand the 377 sections, called Uchandi, deputed 56 of their 
number to urge their cause at Delhi, and thus the remaining 321 sec- 
tions became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of the 56 sections 
deputed to Delhi, 52 became the Bunjahi-KaZd7^ or Khds (or senior 
Bunjdhi), and four became Dh4ighar. This latter sub-group was form- 
ed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapur and Mehra, 
whose ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the re- 
sistance to the imperial will. To these the Seth-Kakar were affiliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dbdighar is hardly tenable 
because these sections are by no means exclusively Dh^ighar. The 
legend does not attempt to explain the origin of the Bari group, or of 
the Oh4rghar and other sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the deriva- 
tion itorxx shard^ ^ain (because they adopted the shard^ or Muham- 
madan Law), is often given, but the word is most probably a corruption 
of srenij a line, or a guild of traders. Sreni is, Sir H, Risley notes, a 
common term for sub-caste in Bengal. It also recalls the word Srenika 
the other name or title of Bimbis&ra : see p, 505 supra. 
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The results of the Khatri social system, — Tlie gODeral principle under 
lyiuR the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear^ and is that 
the higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the 
circle within which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more 
exalted is the social position of the family in its own group. This prin- 
ciple finds full scope in the Bjlri group, within which the social status 
of a family may constantly change, while the section, as a whole, has 
DO fixed status. In the two lower groups the sections appear to he 
mote definitely allotted, as it were, to the various groups. This how- 
ever is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it further here. It 
is sufficient to note that hypergamy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the general complexity of the Khatri organization and to its 
endless local variations it is not possible to do more than state those 
results generally. 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons- 
in-law, so that marriage expenses are as the author of the Tawdrikh-i- 
Qaum Khatridn says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the 
Bunjdhis, heavy among the Bdraghars, and very slight among the 
Dhdighars. 

But this was not the only result. In 1852 Sir Herbert Edwardea, 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, described how the Lahoris* 
used to make away with the girl-wives they obtained from the Bunjdihis 
in order that they might obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The 
Bd/ris, as a whole, are to this day in the same position, and however 
poor or distressed a Biiri may be, he is sure of getting a wife with a 
handsome dower from a respectable Bunj^hi family : (Patiala). If a 
Bunjd/hi wife died, when married to a B^ri, it was callously said : — 
^'purdna chula, ghi jadid/ or ^if the hearth be cold, the ghi is fresh/ 
meaning that the dead wife could be easily replaced. 

As might well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to time 
been made by the lower to shake off the social tyranny of the higher 
groups and these have met with some measure of success. The man- 
oeuvres of the various groups concerned are too complicated for de- 
scription here, but it may be said that the results have been, in Gujrd,t, 
to sever all connection between the Bdris and the B‘^ri-Bunjahis, so that 
the latter are now apparently endogamous, while in Patiala and Jul- 
lundur the object seems to be to make the Bdris reciprocate by giving 
wives to the Bunjdhis, and this object is said to have been attained. 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency i# to revolt against the inequit- 
able rule of hypergamy and transform the hypergamous groups into 
endogamous sub-castes. The close resemblances in this system to the 
institution known as E[ulinistxi in Bengal need not be pointed out. 

The Khatri got names, — Folk-etymology would derive Sarin from 
surivy ^ warrior,^ but the derivation already given is more probable. 

It is also said that Khukr^n (Khokhar^n) is derived from Karakhan 
descendants of Krukhak, ^ one of the sons of Manu,* who settled and 
reigned in the North-West Punjab. 


* Meaning, obviously, the B^ti-Lahoria, especially the DMighar. 
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The got names proper are popularly derived from various titles and 
so on^ and are cited as proofs of the ancient military character 
of the caste. Thus Bhalla is derived from hhall, a spear. Bhasin from 
hhasy brilliancy, and ien, master^ i.e., the sun. Bohra from huha, 
a column in military array, and it is said that in the United 
Provinces a buha is still drawn and worshipped on the Dasebra day. 
Dhawan, or Dbavan, is said to mean a messenger on the field of 
battle. Kakkar is said to be originally Karkar, ' strong ^ or ^ powerful*^; 
and Kapur to mean the moon, ^Karpur,’ Khanna is even derived from 
khan^ a mine and said to mean sapper. But another account says it 
means that ‘ half ’ the family became Brahman. Kochar is said fco come 
from kavach^ ^ armour/ Mahendruis naturally derived from Mahendra, 
^ lord of the earth ^ or ^ chief.^ Mehra is also derived from Mihir, 
the sun. The Sahi got declares that its ancestors were once bankers and 
are styled Shd.hji. Sahni, Seni are both said to be corruptions of the 
Sanskr. ‘ Sainani/ the head of an army or general. Seth, fireshta, means 
rich and also a raja. I'andan is also said to be an abbreviation of 
martand and to mean the sun, but it is also said to mean warrior. A 
kahit describes the relations of some of the gots thus : — 

Bade Baderd, Pdri^ pardn^ — Kochar ^ Nandd hhu parwdn, 

8ohnii Mehtdy Hdndd, Saigal, — Bhalld, Kholar, Ddgal, Upal^ 

Tinman Bdnjdhi, Zdt B'Ci7iJahe*^Nand‘ghan^ Hdnddn hardn ihde ; 

Silch-Bhunjdhiy Mol, Dharmdn, — Ndta Kare Tcaro parwdn, 

“ The Bade Buujahis are the highest, the Puris are the like, the Kochars and Nandis are 
Rdjas, the Sohni, etc. (the 12 tribes) and the 300 Bimjfi.hi tribes and the Nandghan are such 
that there is no impediment to contracting marriages with them. ” 

The Khatris have not, as a caste, any distinctive caste customs, but 
many of their sections have special usages on various occasions. 

In Amb^la the Khatris celebrate a wife^s first pregnancy by the 
' custom ’ called riL Her parents send her sweets, clothes and cash. 
Sati is specially worshipped on this occasion, with other deities. 

The Puris of the Bunjdhi group cook a mess of karhiy two and a 
half mais^ full, on this occasion, and also worship a patri or small 
board like a slate. The karhiy which is made of gram flour, is distri- 
buted among the brotherhood. 

In this section again on the birth of a son sMra,t weighing about 
IJ mans kacha or some 40 lbs., is made and distributed among the 
brotherhood. The family barber also make a goat out of it. Taking 
a reed he splits it up into two or four pieces, bleating all the while 
like a goat. For making this idol the barber gets 7 Mansuri pice as 
his fee, and a rupee is also given to the family parohit. 

The popular idea as to the origin of the devkdj is that once a 
Khabr4ni with a child in her arms met the Brahman Pars Rdm and, 
in her terror, fled, leaving the child behind her. A wild cat was about 
to devour it when some kites appeared and spread their wings over 
it. Now Kans, Krishna’s maternal uncle, had been told by his 
astrologers that bis sister’s eighth son would kill him, so when Krishna 
was born he was replaced by a girl-child whom Il4j4 Kans killed. 
She was dashed upon a washerman’s board, but fell in the Himalayas 

* Large earthen vessels. 

t A;kind of pudding, made of flour, sugar and a little 
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Special got customs^ 

where she is worshipped as Bhajan Bashni Deyi,*^' and it is apparently 
in commemoration of that event that the mother of a first-born son 
among the Chopra, Kapnr, Kakkar, Khaiine and Malhotra Khatris 
leaves her husband^s house, after the child^s birth, and takes refuge 
in a relative’s house, but not in her parents’ home. Thence she is 
brought back by her husband as if she were a bride, and a symbolical 
remarriage takes place, hut without the usual Vedic 'tnantras being 
read. 

The Abrola section has a tradition that a snake was once born to 
one of its members. One night it fell into a pot and next night died 
from the blows of the churning-stick. So Abrolas never churn or 
make butter and never kill a serpent. 

The Anand give no alms on a Sankrdint, the first of a solar month. 
Their women tahu ghi for the hair. The Nand appear to be the same 
as the Anand, 

The Bahl will not remain in Delhi at night. They may visit it in 
the day time but must leave it before dark. 

Thf=^ Bejal Seths, a section of the Dilw^H (of Delhi) Khatrfs observe 
the following usage at a tonsure. The rite is always performed at the 
door of the house, and when the family barber prepares to^ shear the 
child’s hair, two persons disguised as Mughals, one having a bow 
and arrow in his hand, andtlit^ other a shoe, stand close to him. They 
remain in this posture until the shearing of the child is over. The 
child then enters the house, and the females of the family, when they 
see him with his hair shorn, begin to beat their breasts and cry hai ! 
hai I merd hin munda, Sethon jay a ‘kin munda : Woe ! woe ! who 

shaved my son, who shaved the son of a S'eth?” They regard, or 
pretend to regard, that day as an unlucky one, and observe a kind of 
pretended mourning for the next 24 hours. The daily food is not cooked 
on that day, and even the lamps of the house are lighted, not by the 
members of the family, but by a neighbour. Curious and laughable as 
this ceremony may appear to be, it has not sprung up without a cause. 
It has its origin in the following story : — 

Once upon a time the son of a poor Setli had on account of the poverty of his parents 
passed the prescribed age of tonsure, and having been not properly looked after, was 
suffering from lice which had grown in abundance over his head. He was one day seen on 
the road, weeping and crying bitterly from the pain they occasioned him, by two Mughals, 
who felt such compassion for him that, having by cbance met a barber, they ordered him to 
cut off the child’s hair then snd there. The barber knowing that the object of their com- 
passion was a Khatri’s son who could not be shorn without the formal ceremony, refused to 
comply with thpir demand. The Mughals seeing that he was obstinate in his refusal 
resolved to use force : one of them beat Mm with Ms shoes and the other pointing his arrow 
threatened Mm mth instant death if he failed to shave the chOd on the spot The terrified 
barber had no alternative left but to cut the child’s hair without further loss of time. 
When this had been done, the Mughals let the barber go and told the child to go his way 
home. The child accordingly returned to his house with Ms hair thus shorn. The females of 
the family were shocked at the child’s appearance^ and thought this unceremonious shearing 
of his hair very unlucky. They all began to beat their breasts and burst into lamentation. 
It was a day of regular mourning for the whole family 


* In the Central Punjab this girl-cMld is supposed to have become the lightning and 
during a thunderstorm the maternal uncle and nephew will not sit or stand or sleep in the 
same room. 

f From bf. I.IH, Q, III, § 4:4:7, 
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The Beri are an offshoot of the Ohopra and ascribe their name to the 
fact that their ancestor was born under a beri tree. 

Among the Bhadw^r the ceremony of putting nn the sacred thread for 
the first time is thus observed: — When the boy is of an age to don 
the Janeo his father^ with his brotherhood and a band of musicians, 
goes on one day to the sweeper’s house to invite a black bitch to the 
feast at the ceremony ; ne^ct day, the family jiriest {parohit) brings 
the black bitch together with the sweeper to his master’s bouse. The 
parohit performs a certain ceremony of worship to the bitch. Then 
all the different dishes cooked for the ceremony are put in a large 
brass dish, and placed before the bitch, and the members of the family 
fold their hands before her and so continue until she eats something 
from the dish. They will even wait sitting till the evening, if she does 
not touch the food. After the bitch has eaten, the remains and a red 
cloth are given to the sweeper. After that Brahmans are feasted, 
and then the members of the family may eat. The origin of this rite 
is said to be that the Bhadw^rs once lived towards Delhi and when the 
Muhammadan rulers tried to convert them to that faith they fled from 
that tract but many were murdered. One of their women who was far 
advanced in pregnancy gave birth to a male child and abandoned it, 
she herself escaping. The child was however carried away by a black 
bitch and suckled by her, so when he grew up he directed his descend- 
ants to adore the black bitch for ever. 

Bhalla, Bahl, Ban^a^ Sidl^ and fSahbarwdl Khatris.^The hhaddan 
ceremony is performed by Sid/ls, Bahls and Bhallas, at the age of five 
in the K^ngrahills, by Hdndas at R^m Tirth near Amritsar and by 
Sabbarwdils at their houses after IB days of the birth of a child. 

Among the Bhand^ris at the birth of a child the mother is made to 
sleep on the ground. Seven thorns of a Mkar ov jan^i tree are buried 
in the earth under her pillow. Bread or anything made of corn is 
avoided for the first three days, only milk being given her for food. 
On the fourth day churma (a mixture of flour, ghi and sugar) is 
prepared and given her to eat and what she cannot eat is buried under 
her bed. On the 13bh day she puts on a barber’s shoes, leaves her 
room and resumes to her household duties. No cause is assigned for 
the burying of the thorns. At the hhadan muna7i ceremony Sbjandi 
tree is cut and a kite feasted. The mother affects displeasure ' and 
goes to a neighbour’s house, but is brought back by her husband who 
gives her some ornament or cash. 

The boy becomes a Sanyasi, or recluse, and begs alms of his brother- 
hood. Out of the alms, which generally comprise flour, churma is 
made and offered =by the boy to his Brahman guru^ and then distributed 
amongst all the brotherhood. 

Among the Bh an dd,ris the janeo is generally performed at 8 or 9 
years of age. On the evening before, the family parohit invites a kite 
to the feast next morning. Before the rite begins bread, hhir^ etc., 
are sent to the kite, then Brahmans are feasted, and lastly the brother- 
hood. Then the boy is shaved, the family parohit shaving first one 
look of hair and receiving Rs. 5-4 as his fee, the remainder being shaved 
by the barber. The janeo is put on after the boy has bathed and he 
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* KhatriSi Bhagre^-^Cha44ci>* 

tlien cuts a branoli of B,jan4^ tree. After him his mother, whom her 
husband kicks, goes away displeased to her parents who, 

if not residents of the same place, Visit it on this occasion. On his 
return from cufeting the jandi, finding his mother gone, the boy, 
together with his father and the brotherhood go to appease and fetch 
her back. Her husband (the boy^s father) pacifies her and brings her 
back home. Sometimes she is given an ornament or some other thing 
to conciliate her. 

This custom also prevails among the Mokol and other Bunjdhi 
Khatris 

The Bhandd,ris, like the Htodas, a:ffect Shaikh Farid who once met 
Sb company of them in a wilderness. They entertained him and in 
return he said : tumhdrd bhan4drd hhaj'd raJie, ^ May your store-houso 
remain full, ' Thenceforth they were called Bhandari, They have 
three sub-sections, the Ber-pdlni ; so called because an orpliau was 
brought up by his sister {her-hahin) ^ the Ptitni, from Piikpattan, and 
the Bhoria, so called because its founder was brought up in an 
underground room, {bhora-tah-hhdna). Weddings are celebrated by 
a visit to Bat^la, in Gurd^spur, as that town is regarded as their 
original settlement. 

The Bhagre do not worship a chil but the ah^ for, they say, this plant 
saved the life of Mumdli, one of their progenitors, by feeding him 

with its juice, when as a new born baby, he wp«s thrown away by his 
mother, who was fleeing for her life, A Jdt maid -servant known as 
^ Bharwain who had accompanied the mother in her flight, rescued 

the child some 20 days after its abandonment, and she is commemorated 
at weddings when 2| females (2 adults and a girl) are fed. The 
Bhagre perform the bhaddan in the Kdngra Hills, and ancestor worship 
at Burj Lattan in Jagraon tahsil, Ludhiana, on 15th Katak. They came 
originally from Sirsa. The name Bhagar means corn of very inferior 
quality, and was given them by a Bhd^t, because he got corn of that 
quality from one of their ancestors, who was distributing grain during 
a famine, the truth being that the Bhd,t only came when the good grain 
was all gone and nothing but bhagar remained. 

The Bhalla in Hoshid,rpur always have a sweeper present at a wed- 
ding because a sweeper protected their female ancestor during Pars 
Rdjm’s persecution. 

The Bhnchar got is said to have been originally Talw^r. One of 
that left a son without any one to protect it3, but a buffalo and a 
kite took care of it. His mother, who had abandoned him owing 
to her poverty, found him again and called him ^ Bhuchar," as he was 
well-fed and developed. This got feeds kites at weddings and it has 
also preserved the buffalo’s horns, one being kept by the Bhuchars of 
Delhi and the other by those of Nawashabr in Jullundur. 

The Ohadda hold the sacred, because they say their forefathers 
once fought with Babar near Emind,bd,d and all fell, save one who hid 
under an ah bush. He refounded the section and it still performss the 
mu'^ncm at Emin^b^d and worships the afc^ 
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The Oham, a got of Bunjdhi status, were really Tannan Kapdrs, but 
one of their ancestors accepted a cham (skin) from a Ohamdr in pay- 
ment of monies due to him, whence the name. Followers of G-ard 
Hdm Kai, the Gham, have satis at Tungaheri in I^udhidna tahsil and at 
Kiratpur in Ambdla. They perform the hhaddam, like a wedding in 
most respects, but they do not worship the chil or afe. One peculiarity 
in connection with the rite is that all the food for it is cooked on a fire 
produced by rubbing two pieces of 'plah wood together. The fire must 
also be kindled by members of the family only and until it is made food 
or drink is avoided. A jparohit may join in the ceremony, but no one 
else can take part in it. The boy too becomes a Sanydsi, but is brought 
back home by his sisters. 

The Ohhotra got is an offshoot of the Dhirs, and worships a serpent 
and a Muhammadan mirasi because once a serpent fed Bdbd Malla, 
their ancestor, with its tail, and a mirasi taking him from the reptile 
nursed him, when he had been abandoned as a child by his mother 
who was fleeing for her life. Ohhotra is derived from chhu^nd to leWe, 
and the section has a sati at Amargarh, in Patidla, where there is an 
image of a serpent also. 

The Ghhdra Kkatris still commemorate Bhdi Ldlu, whose shrine is 
situate at Dalla in Kaplirthala, by an annual fair. By repeating his 
name or legend intermittent fever is cured. His grandson, Saldmat 
Kai, was importuned by Mah^rdia Ranjit Singh to pray for his recovery 
from a mortal sickness. This the Bdbd. refused to do, but he gave three 
years of his own life to prolong that of his master, and in gratitude 
Ranjit Singh spent a crore of rupees on the golden temples at Benares, 
Amritsar, Hard war and Jawdlamukhi. 

The Chopra are also called Chopra Rajdva, Jats^?) and Qdnfingo 
Chopra. They claim descent from one Chaupat Rdi. Once, they say, 
they lived at Benares, but incurring the wrath of Chandragupta went 
to the Deccan, where Chaupat Rai, their ancestor, was slain in battle 
by Sultdn Mahmfid. The Chopra are named after him, but are really 
Surajbansi. 

The Chopra and Kakkar perform a son's hhaddan ceremony in his 
5th year. On this occasion the boy’s father goes away, and the mother 
too goes 'rushe (being displeased) to the house of a relation. Then 
the boy’s father, with some of his relatives, follows her there. They first 
kick her slightly and then appease her and bring her back home after 
tying her garment to her husband’s chddar or dupatta. 

The Chopras give from Re. 1 to Rs. 31 (at most) in cash as the 
bride’s dowry at her marriage. At a girl’s marriage her mother also 
asks alms for her of the women of the got; and at a son’s wedding he is 
given a plough. The Chopras do not use Tehand but gur only at 
w eddings. 

The Dhand got performs the jandi rite about 2 years after the birth 
of a son. Three top-knots are left on the child’s head and until the 
hhaddan is observed no razor may be applied to it, nor may the boy 
wear a shirt. The hhaddan is celebrated with much eclat, many rites 
similar to those observed at weddings being performed. 
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EJutirisg jyhir — Jha/nji. 

The Dhir, or ‘ brave,’ section has a tradition that it once migrated 
from A jndhifli and settled at Kandahar* Expelled thence by the ^rab 
invasions it came to the Punjab- The Dhir of Kapurtliala are descend- 
ed’from Mahya, who was the gui'u of Guru Amar Dds, and is still 

reverenced at Dhir weddings. 

The Dhir, in Ludhidna, feast a woman of the Sindhu Jd.t tribe on the 
birth of a son, because in a fight with daooits, a Dhir fought on even 
after he had lost his head. A Sindhu girl who saw his valour was 
rebuked for standing there to watch the fight and tauntingly asked if it 
was her h usband’s head that she must look at it. She retorted that it 
was indeed her husband’s, and thereupon she became sati. So Dhir 
ELhatris commemorate her to this day. 

The Duggal at the maunan don a tragi (a waist band to which a strip 
of cloth is fastened and carried between the legs) of munj. The strip 
of cloth must be red and the pagri too must be of that colour. The boy 

must also wear wooden sandals and carry a /aZeir’s wallet {hagli). He 

cries Alahh (the mendicant’s cry) and his kinswomen give him alms. 
He then runs away, pretending to be displeased, but his sister or 
brother’s wife or father goes after him to conciliate him and gives him 
something. ■ The rite is performed outside the village. A goat is killed 
and a drop of its blood applied to the bov’s forehead. The flesh is 
cooked and eaten on the spot and what remains is buried there. Till 
the mwiman is performed at the age of 5, 7, or 9, the boy’s head must 
not be shaved with a razor, but his hair may be cut with scissors. 

The Gfindis are a section of the Khairis found in Gajrii.t and said to 
be the only community of the caste found in that District. They say 
that the emperor Bahlol brought them from Sidlkot and established 
them at Bahlolpur in Gujr^t. They are agriculturists and think that to 
relapse into trade would be derogatory. 

The Hd,nda perform the maunan at Pdkpat^an, alleging that Shaikh 
Earid-ud-d£n Shakarganj is their patron. North of Lahore the Hdnda 
resort to a tank near Gujrd,t town to perform the maunan, carrying 
the youngsters about to undergo it in procession with drums and music. 
A brick from Shaikh Farid’s shrine has been thrown into the tank there 
and so made it sacred. The Hdndas will not eat animals slaughtered 
by jhaikd (strikii g off the head at a blow) after the Hindu fashion, but 
cut their throats like the Musalmd.ns. A Hdnda bridegroom has a 
piece of red silk, weighing told (half ounce), tied to the strings of his 
chaphan (coat), and when he reaches the bride’s house he opens it and 
puts it before his mouth with the right hand like a handkerchief. 

Among the Jaidke at the hhaddan the boy becomes a Sanydsi and 
is brought home by his sisters. 

The Jerath or Jaret also venerate the kite {chil) because it saved the 
life of their progenitor. 

The Jhanji section has a peculiar observance called fhengna (lit. a 
tiresome child). The sweeper of the bride’s parents makes a male 
figure of wood, with clothes, and dances it before the bridegroom’s 
party, who give him a rupee. Halwd is thrown to the kites when the 
bride reaches her husband’s house, and after the wedding the party 
goes to worship the gods. 
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The Jiwar are Sikhs and Murg^i* Khatris by origin* One of the 
Mnrg^is called Dari (Dari Chak in Amritsar is called after him), 

was a Sikh o£ Guru Nd.nak. He had a son named Md,nak Ohand, who 
came to Gondwdl where his father-in-laws were and being a Sikh of the 
Gurus, went to the third Guru^ Amar D^s, who lived at Gondw^l. 
The Gurti bade him break the bed of the Mauli Sdhib. A hdoli or 
tank had been dug at Gondwdil, but owing to the hard clay, the water 
level could not be reached, and so Manak Chand was ordered to break 
through the level clay while others were busy in the excavation, 
Ti) rough his exertions the water was reached but he himself was drown- 
ed and for full three days no trace was found of his body. On the 
third duy his mother-in-law went to complain to the third Guru, and 
he came to the spot and called * M^nak Chand,^ whereupon his body 
swam out of the water. The Guru touched it with his feet and Mdiuak 
Chand came to life again. So the Guru bade that his descendants 
should be called Jiwar (from jina which means living’) and none are 
now called Murgdi. 

The Kaura, a got of Bun]5.hi status, are really Kapurs. The name 
means ^bitter ^ and is thus explained: ‘A woman far advanced in 
pregnancy became sati and her child was born near an ah plant. It 
was found on the third day after its birth sucking the tail of a serpent, 
while a kite shadowed it with its wings. As the ah is a bitter plant 
and the kite [cML) is considered poisonous the boy was called Kaui'a. 
And when a twig is out from a jan^i tree, a rite performed at weddings, 
a chil is feasted and food placed near a serpent^s hole and also near an 
afe, round which a thread too is wound when a child is teething, its 
head is shaved clean only four top-knots being left. A confection 
(halwd) cooked on a fire that is produced from stones, is then distri- 
buted to the brotherhood, a he-goat made of halwd having been previ- 
ously slaughtered. The Kaura are followers of Gui^ti Rdm D|»s, at 
whose shrine the hhaddan is performed and all the top-knots are then 
shaved clean off, ^ 

The Khanna Khatris take their sons for the ceremony of maunan, or 
first head-shaving, to Dip^lpur, tahsil Ohunian, in Lahore, owing to a 
belief founded on the following legend : — A Brahman, named Laha, was 
childless and went into the &ar, or wilds of Lahore, to practise austeri- 
ties, which he performed with such success as to draw upon him the 
favour of Cbandika (Durga), the patron goddess of the clan, who 
granted him a son ; but as he was too old to beget one, she gave him 
one ready grown up called Jasr^],t on condition that no abusive epithet 
was to be applied to him. Like all spoilt children he was wayward and 
fretful, and his adoptive mother, forgetting the warning, one day said 
to him : Tu nig gar jd^ sink into the earth because he would not 
heed her call from the door to come into the house. He immediately 
sank into the earth, and the old woman was only just able to save him 

* Mtirgii doubtless means ‘teal.’ 

*j- A variant from Kapiirthala makes the goddess hlihanglaj (? and says the 

boy’s name was a Lal-a Jasrdi. Once he was sent to the hazar for turmerfc but dawdled 
over the errand. When his step-mother scolded him he sank into the earth and the 
Brahman in vain invoked the goddess, who declared that what had been could not be 
undone, but promised that the shrine of X^lu Jasrsi should bp worshipped by the 

Khannas throughout all ages. 
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by Ms top-knot. And so Khanua boys to tMs day never wear a 
top-knot. 

The Kaptir, Malhotra, and Seth Khatrfs may perform the maunan 
ceremony anywhere, provided there is no river or well containingf water 
from DipSlpur. 

At a son^s hhaddan among the Khosla’^'' (Sarin) tho parohit goes on 
the previous evening to invite an eagle to the feast. Next morning 
before the shaving is begun, four loaves, a small quantity of confection- 
ery {sira halwd) and two pice are put on the house for the eagle. When 
these things have been taken away by an eagle the ceremony may be 
performed. The eagle is feasted in the same manner at weddings 
soon after the bride comes to her father-in-law’s house for the first 
time. 

The Kochhar claim to be an offshoot of the Seth and say their founder 
was left an orphan, his father having been slain in battle. He vas 
brought up by his sister and their name is derived from Jcochhar^ ^lap.^ 
The Kochhart have an interesting custom connected with a bride’s first 
pregnancy. Six months after her pregnancy she deliberately feigns 
displeasure with the members of the family and goes to some other 
house. The bridegroom on hearing of her departure goes in search of 
her, after having his head, moustaches and beard clean shaved. 
When he finds out where she is, he collects a few of ]\is brotherhood 
and goes to the place where she is staying. After many entreaties 
he promises to give her an ornament, and then takes her back to his 
own house. 

The Koli or Kohli got whose original home was at Jamsher, a village 
in Jullundur, worship the kite at the hhaddan rite. Tiiey eschew the 
use of dry cotton plants as fuel because a snake once got mixed 
up with them and was burnt to ashes. 

The Likhi got performs the hhaddan in the^Kangra Hills and ancestor 
worship at a sati in Dhaipai, Ijudhi^na tahsil. They cut a jan^i 
tree and worship a cMl in the usual way. 

Among the Mehndru — a section of the BSrhi — and the Ghands a 

section of the Bunj^hi — the head of the boy who is to don the janeo 
is shaved quite clean with a razor, and he is then disguised as a 
faqir with a munj rope {tragi) round his loins, wooden shoes (kharan- 
wan, on his feet, a wooden phdori in his hand, a deerskin under his arm, 

janeo made of munj rope, one jholi or wallet in his right hand and 
another under his left arm, and goes round begging alms of his assembled 
kinsmen and friends. Whatever he gets in his first jholi he gives to his 
guru, who gives him the janeo and whispers the prescribed mantra in 
his ear. This rite is called the guru mantar dend or sanskdr dend. 
The contents of the second jholi he gives to his parohit. Worship 
on this occasion is not restricted to any particular deity. 


* Folk-etymology, of course, derives the name of this section from hhosnd, to rob. Cf the 
Khosa Ja-ts and Baloch. 

t A Kochhar husband shaves his head and face clean — as Hindus do on a father’s 
death — when his wife conceives for the first time. — (Si^lkot.) 
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The Melmdru perforin th.e jan^idn rite, when a child has reached 
the age of 8, 4 or 5, at a pond called Suni^r^nw^la. The kinsmen go 
there in the morning, the father’s priest carrying on his head a 
brass tray full of hhir. The priest walks round the pond until a chil has 
taken away some of the hhir, and if no chil appears for two or even 
three days none of the family will eat or drink. When it has taken some 
of the hhir the father is congratulated, A he-goat is also taken to the 
tank and, if no chil appear, it is slaughtered at sunset. When the 
chil takes away some of its flesh the father is congratulated. Blood 
is then taken from the goat’s ear and a tika made on the boy’s 
forehead with it. The goat’s head and feet are sent by a barber to the 
kinsmen and the flesh and khir that remain are distributed to the 
brotherhood. Once, it is said, the got was all but extinct, all the 
males having died of a plague. But a pregnant woman fled from 
Bhera or Khush^b (the family is still called Bheru or Khush&bi) to her 
father’s house, the family parohit accompanying her. On the way 
she gave birth to a son, and the parohit coming to know of the event 
after they had gone some distance returned and found the boy still alive 
and shadowed by a chil with its feathers. The parohit restored him to 
his mother assuring her that his family would attain greatness. This is 
how chil worship arose in this family. 

The Malhotra got obseiwes the deokdj in the 5th year after the 
birth of the first child, and no Malhotra can marry his eldest son or 
daughter until it has been solemnized.* 

Both at a true wedding and at a deokdj the chil or kite is worshipped 
because, it is said, one of those birds once burnt itself alive in the 
child or pyre in which a Malhotra widow was being burnt with her 
husband. So the got regards the kite as itself a sati and is worshipped 
as such. 

At a wedding when the marriage party reaches the bride’s house a 
goat is demanded from her parents and its ear cut with a knife, a 
drop of the blood being dabbed on the bridegroom’s forehead. 

The Sirhindia Malhotr^s take boys to Dandrata in Pa^idla for the 
muYkdarb rite, as their guru lived there, and after the boy’s head has 
been shaved his representative gives the child a jhunjhund with a 
knot at each end for the first time. No Malhotra will give his son 
such a toy till this has been done, though he may give him one with 
a si ogle knot. There too the guru^s quilt {gudri) is worshipped and 
jhandulde or bachelor Brahmans are fed. 

A Malhotra wife in the seventh month of her first pregnancy sits iu 
th e dehli or portico of the house and there removes her nosering and 
laung which she never puts on again. She also gives up dyeing her 
hands and feet with henna^ saying thrice — 

Nak noth Idhi, sar matti pdi, asi Idhi Idhi, 

Main Idhun, meri bahu Idhe^ meri sat kuli Idhe, 

I take off my nosering, throw earth on my head. As I have taken 
it off so may my son’s bride take her’s off, and seven generations o£ 
my children take it off”. 
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KhairiSy Mengi--^NajJa7*^ 

The Mengi also do not kill the snake. It was, they say, born to 
one of their ancestors and at the shaving {maunan) rito they worship 
a picture of it. At this ceremony they slice uif of a goat^s ear and 
apply smoke to its nose to make ic sneeze. They consider that no good 
luck will come unless the goat sneezes. 

The Merw^lha claim Central Asian origin, and say they came from 
Merv (Marusthal). They belong to the Sarin group, and say they 
entered the south-west Punjab through the Boldn Pass. Their 
earliest traceable settlement is, however’, at GovindwdI or Gondw^l, 
in Amritsar, which they say was made into a largo place by one 
^ Govind R^i, a devotee. This man was graiited lands in jdglr for giving 
food to a Mnsalmaii king, who came to him hungr}^ during a hunting 
expedition. Afterwards one Guru Bhala, with wlioni the Morwd.has 
had quarrelled, cursed them for refusing to allow his followers to drink 
from the same well. Thereupon large numbers of them settled else- 
where. 

The Merwdha perform their maunan ceremony at the shrine of Bjiba 
Thaman, at Ramria, 16 miles west of Jliang, and at Kangra. 

The Mithu are goldsmiths. Ihey have a sati at Talwandi in 

Jagraon tahsil, in ljudjtiij5.na. One of the family, on his way from his 
facher'in-law’s house, with his wile, was killed by a tiger. Bhe became 
sail with him' and so the place is visited, every year in Bh^don, and 
seven times mud is taken out of a pond near by in the neighbourhood 
of Talwandi Nimi. 

Among the Mokol Bunjd.hi when the; rito is performed for the 
first time (generally between 8 and 10 years of age), is a goat slaughtered 
(Jialal harnd) by a Qazi, and the parohit of the family applies {tika 
lagdnd) a drop of its blood to the forehead of the boy who is to don 
the janeo.* The goaPs flesh is then eaten by the brotherhood; but 
they must eat it indoors and no one is allowed to take it outside. Before 
the ceremony is performed the boy is shaved with scissors, and not 
with a razor. At a wedding when the party starts towards the bride's 
village, the bridegroom is required to cut a branch of a jand tree 
ill his own village, females of the brotherhood accompanying him ; and 
he must not -return to his own house but go straight to his father-in- 
law's village with the wedding party. 

Among the Najjar icari tukndiQ prohibited. IVarti^ ai’e made of pulse 
{mungi or mash). The pulse is steeped in water for a whole night. 
Then it is ground fine on a stone with a stone or stick, water being 
sprinkled on it when it begins to dry. It is called piihi (from pisna to 
grind). Spices are then mixed with it, and small cakes made of it by 
hand and spread out on a charpdi^ while they are wet, and allowed to 
dry in the sun ; when dried they are kept and cooked as vegetables 
from time to time. This process is called %vari tuhna. 

The Najjar trace their origin to Uch in Bahawalpur, 

The Nandat worship the ak which must not be touched by the women 
of the section, or mentioned by them : they worship it once a year. 

Mokol Khatris call in the Mullah at the janeo ^dlnd, as Mullahs in old times taught 
their children — (Sialkot). 

f The name Nanda or Nenda is derived from nindvi^ husband’s sister. 
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Amongst the Pasi at a maiinan and a marriage the eagle is worshipped 
in this wise. On the day before the date fixed for the munan or the 
wedding, the family priest invites an eagle to a feast on the following 
morning. Next day, the boy or the girl’s father, together with the parohit, 
goes out taking with him four loaves and a confection (Jcardh 
parshdd) thereon and puts it before the eagle. Standing barefooted 
with folded hands before her, they beg her to eat the meal (hhojan). 
They must stand in the same position until the eagle takes away part 
of it. 

They then come back and perform the marriage or maun an ceremony 
and feast Brahmans. 

The Purls are sub-divided into three sub-sections, the Sidh Gharmals 
of the Bist Bo^b, the Malik Wazlrl of Lahore and Gujranw^la and 
the Kastiri of Lahore, Dharmkot and the Mdlwa. Bdbii Sidh Gharmal 
was a saint who originally came from tbe M^lwa. At a wedding in 
this got the bride’s mother feigns anger and seeks refuge in a 
kinsman’s house, until her husband soothes her displeasure and she is 
brought back amid the songs of the girls of the kindred. In some 
Pfirl families a mother never drinks milk after the birth of a child. 
Others cut off a goaty’s ear with a sword at a birth, siain the child’s 
forehead with its blood, and then kill and eat the goat at a feast of all 
the brotherhood. 

The Rih^n, a got of Bunjd^hi status, perform hhaddan at Nangal, in 
tahsil Nakodar in Jullundur, after catting a jan4i twig, which is 
worshipped on the Janamashtmi day. A he-goat, whose ear has been 
previously pierced near tlae jan^i is taken home and beheaded by the 
oldest male of the family with an iron weapon. The flesh is distributed 
to the brotherhood and the bones and blood buried in the house-yard. 
On Sundays Brahmans are not allowed to see or use milk and curds in 
a Rihdn’s house. The. following tale is told of the origin of this cds- 
tora : — Daring the Muhammadan period all the women of the section, 
and the wife of their parohit determined to save their honour by throw- 
ing themselves into a well, hut the parohitni^s heart failed her, so the 
other women called her a Ohand^lni and thus milk and curds, the best 
of earthly things, have been prohibited to their Brahmans on Sundays 
ever since. The tardgi rite, which consists in putting a thread round 
the loins, is observed at a high mound, said to be the ruins of a village, 
near Ghdlib Kaldn, in Jagraon tahsil, in Ludhiana. The Sirire Khatris 
of Delhi also visit this mound and offer a cloth, etc., there after a wed- 
ding, as it was their original home and was called Kerdriwilla. 

The Saonchi section of the Bunjd/his has a curious rite on the Sth 
8udi of Asauj, The arms of every male, even a new-born boy, are both 
incised with razors until blood oozes from the cuts. Kunga^ a red 
powder, is then sprinkled on them by way of worship, and the blood is 
dabbed on the forehead. An idol shaped like a headless man is also 
made and a knife placed near its right hand. It is then worshipped. 
Nothing but bread and milk may be eaten on this day. 

The Softi got has a sati at Rattowal, a village in Ludhiana. They 
came originally from Lahore. At a tank called JBdh^ Hansu^na named 
after one of their ancestors, children who are supposed to be under evil 
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influences and so grow thin are batlied and cured completely. Corn 
is vowed on recovery. 

The Soi perform tho bhaddan in the Kdngra Hills, and that of cutting 
the jan4i tiee at their own villages. They worship their ancestors at 
Jangpur in Ludhiana tahsil at the Diw^li 

The Tali got is so named because its founder was being carried away 
by a torrent when he caught hold ot a tula, a small toy made of grass 
or reeds and shaped like a boat, in which lamj^s are put. By its aid he 
was saved and so was called Tuli. 

Uppal is said to mean ‘ stone/ and this got perforins tho bhaddan rite 
whenever its gur%is from Aiiandpur, in Hoshiilrpui*, visit them* Each 
giiru gets rupees and gives in return a small A few days 

after a cbild^s birth, its toother takes it to a aati^if place outside the 
village and then to the tomb of Bdw4 Lai, whom Muhammadans call 
Sh^h Kamdl. Offerings of bagar (pounded ric'e) are made at both 
places. The Childs's head is shaved at the first place and a shirt and 
some ornaments put on at the second* 

The Wadhera make offerings of luchis at the shrine of Tomba, 

when a boy at the age of 1 J years dons a shirt for the first time, and 
regard it as a good omen if kites take the offerings ; when a boy first 
dons shoes, at the age of 6, the ear of a he-goat is cut and water 
sprinkled on the animal ; if the goat shivers it is auspicious. Jn either 
case the spirits of deceased ancestors are supposed to be propitiated. 
At 1 1 a boy^s head is shaved, and he declares that he must fox'sake his 
home and study in the forests, but Ms sisters bring him back, and, in 
the case of the eldest sou, the mother leaves her home, going to a re- 
lative’s house, and there she remains until her husband comes with a 
wedding procession and marries her again. 

KHAq:q?AK (Khatak), — A tribe of Path^ns which claims descent from Luq- 
m^n alias Khatak, one of the sons of Kodai. The Kha^aks, as related 
in the article on Path^us, claim themselves to bo Pathdns of the Kar- 
l^mi branch. By his Urmar wife KarMmai had two sons Kodai and 
Kakai. The former had six or seven sons, including Luqmdn, and a 
daughter who married a Sayyid Muhammad, and had by him two 
sons, Honai* and Wardag whom KarMrni adopted. 

The story goes that Luqman, while out hunting* with his brothers, 
met four Afghan damsels of another tribe, Luqmiin chose the best- 
dressed — but she was the worst-favoured, being plain, dark and 
stout. His brothers scoffed at Mm, saying Luqmctn pah khatai Idr^ 

* Luqmdn is in the mud,’ whence he was nick-named Khatak. His bride, 
however, bore him two sons Torment and Bol^q. Tormdn had two sous 
Tarai and Tarakai, but as the former was the abler, Ms descendants and 
those of Tarakai too are styled Taris, Hence the Khataks are divided 
into main branches, Tari and BoMq— and to the latter belongs the 
Bangi Kbel, descendants of Bangai, son of S%hari, son of BoMq, 

^ Honis, descendants of Honai, were to be found round Nll^b dwelling among the 
Khataks two centuries ago. The Kaka Khel are much venerated by the Khataks as 
descended from the Sayyid Muhammad, and are probably Honis. The shrine of the 
Sahib belongs to this family, of which Shaikh Rahim-Yar was a member, 
f The name reminds us of Toramana* 



Burhin.* Wrakzai. Utman.t Usmaii.t Jadran.§ Luqman alias Khatak. Khugiani.H Sulaiman, Shitak.** 
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Thanks to B^Tbar^s Memoirs and Khushhal KMn Kliatak^s history 
o£ the tribe the annals of the Kha^aks are ^singularly complete. 
Many years after B^bar had acquired Kjtbuh the either taking 

advantage of the confusion which prevailed ia the c^uitinos of fcht-i 
Delhi kingdom, or driven from their original seats in the Hhimvalrango 
(in Wazirist^n), separated from their kinsmen the Blutak Karlarnis 
and moved north-west, towards the Liowa-Ghai' range, Karbogha, ih'rait, 
into Ohauntra, to Ild-chi (Ldclii) and the Shakardarra towards the Lidua. 
At this time Kohdt (Lower Bangash) was in the possession of the Orakzai 
Pathans with whom the Kliataks were at feud, and the latter in alliance 
with the tribes of Upper Bangash defeated the Ornkzais in two fights 
at T^pi and Muliammadzai near Kohdt town, coinpoUing thorn to fall 
back towards Tir4h, while the Khataks themselves ]mshed on towards 
Nil^b, Patiala and Suni^la on the Indus. Driving tho xiwdns before 
them the Khataks pushed their inroads as far as Sakosnr, Hhera 
andKhush^b, occupied Makhad and for a considerable period held 
K^h^bagh. In Akbar’s reign Malik Akor or Akorai became a vassal 
of the emperor and in 1587 he founded Akora, on the south bank 
of the Kabul, and his son Yahyit seized upon the territory of tho 
Mandar Pathd.ns which lay nearest to that river. Tliis tract became 
known as Tari-BoMq from the two sections of the Kliataks which' hold 
it. They failed, however, to subjugate the whole Mandar tribe and 
were only able to establish a footing on the northern bank of the Kdbul 
opposite Akora. 

In 1680 the ulus or tribal levy of the Kliataks joined in the 
combined attack by the Path^n tribes round Peshilwar on that fortress, 
although their Arhdh Sh^liMz Khdn was with the Mughals at Peshd^war 
at the time.* The Mughal authority was, however, soon re-established, 
and in 1659 Khushhiil Kh^n, who had now succeeded his father 
Slnlhbdz in the chipffcaiiiahip,t was employed by them in an expedition 
against the Afridis and Orakzais of Tir^b, whence he returned in 1660. 
After Aurangzeb was firmly established on the Delhi throne Khushhdl, 
however, fall into disgrace and was imprisoned at Rantabhur, but he 
was released after more than two years’ captivity in 1666, and was 
with Muhamma<i Amin Khtln, subahddr of Kdbul, at the groat disaster 
which befell the Mughals in the Khaibar in 1672. Disgusted with 
the uagenerous treatment he received at the hands of the Mughals, 
Khushb^l did not accord his loyal support to the Mughal cause and his 
opinion of Aurangzeb is set forth in some spirited verses.!]: The fief of 
Tari Bol^q held by the Khataks, appears to have been now granted by 
the Mughals to Sher Muhammad Bangash and this led to a bitter feud 
with the tribes of Bangash, in the coui’se of which Khushh^Fs son 
Ashraf defeated the Kohd>tis. A second defeat at the Turkai Pass 
followed, § but in 1673 Sher Muhammad Bangash returned from his long 
exile in Hindustd,n and won over the Sini branch of the Khataks. 
Khashhal Kudn though supported by the Afridis was also hampered 

^ Khushhal in his history tries to make out that the Khataks did not join this rebellion 
against the Mughals. 

I H© succeeded his father in 1641 . 
t Raverty’s Poetry of Afghans, p. 18, 

§ Raverty dates the events, which culminated in the second defeat of the Kohatis at 
the Turkai Pass, hack to 1652*54, which appears too early. 
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by the disaffection of the Mtishaks, a clan of the BolSq Khataks, and 
his Afrxdi allies having attacked Koh^t prematurely were repulsed. 
Khashh^l sought refuge in Tir^h and thence wandered into the Tusaf 2 sai 
countr}’, but as he lamented in verse, he failed to rouse them against 
the Mughal power, and Lis son, now nominally chief of the Khataks, 
was sent in charge of a Mughal force against his father^s allies — the 
Afridis. Another Mughal defeat was the result, and Khushh^l was 
enabled to make another attempt on Koh^t, but deserted by the Sinis 
and Mushaks as before he was defeated and wounded in 1675. Two 
years later Ashraf Kh^n was granted Tari-Boldq as sarddr of the tribe, 
and further misunderstanding arose between father and son. The 
latter waged war on the Malik Miri Bangash and took the fort of 
X)od^ from the Sh^di Khel in 1680. Subsequently the Mughal /a 
fell out with the Maliks Miri and Ashraf Kh^n, when called upon 
for aid against them, compelled them to surrender Kohd^t but protected 
them from Mughal vengeance, and thus enabled his brother Bahr^m 
to underminn his influence with the suhahddr of Kabul who treacherous- 
ly seized him when on a visit to Peshawar and deported him to 
Hindustto. 

In 1684 Afzal Khd,n, son of Ashraf Khd,n and now acting chief of 
the Khataks, was in charge of the road from Khair^b4d to Naushahra, 
but the exactions of the Mughal officials, or their legitimate demands 
for revenue, drove him into the Khwarram. He had also to contend 
with Bahr4m, his uncle, whose authority was acceptable to many of 
the Khataks, but on Khnshh4Ps death in 1688 Afzal made his peace 
with the Mughal authorities and Bahr^m having lost their favour, he 
again obtained charge of the Naushahra read in 1692. But Afzal failed 
to completely establish his authority till his father^s death in 1694 
made him chief of the Khataks, although Bahr^m was still active. 
In 1701 Amir Kh^n, suhahddr of K^bul, died and Shdh Alam moved 
from Mnltdn to secure the vacant province. On his return in 1702-03 
via Bannu and Lakki he marched into the Isa Khel country and 
attempted to reach Peshawar by K414b4gh, but was reduced to great 
straits by the Bangi Khel and other Sdghari Khataks until Afzal 
Khan rescued him and escorted him to Lakki. Bahr4m was sub- 
sequently seized and sent to' Kdbul, but he escaped and Afzal Kh4n 
was employed to suppress him and another rebel, Ismail Khdn Bangash, 
After Aurangzeb’s death Sh4h Alam offered Afzal service in Hindn- 
stdn but he declined it, as the emperor was unable to leave any 
suhahddr over the K4bul province, and remained in charge of the 
road from Attook to Peshawar. He also won over Ismail Khdn, while 
Bahrd,m sided with Q4bil Khan, Ismail’s rival for the Bangash chief- 
ship. Eventually the latter was acknowledged by all the ulus of 
Bangash and this secured AfzaPs position, Saif Khdn his son becom- 
ing /htydar of Ldohi, which had been the centre of ‘Bahr4m’s power. 
Q^bil, however, soon broke out again and the next faujddr of L4chi, 
Hijdbat Khdn, had to be sent against him. Qabil secured the Mughals’ 
aid, but Afzal astutely played off AlMhd^d, who held an imperial sanad 
faujddr of Bangash, against the suhahddr of K^bul (Tbrahlm Khto, 
a son of Ali Alard^n Kh4n), and the Mughal forces with Qdbil were 
withdrawn in i708 or 1709. Bahrd»m’s death followed in 1712 but 
the feuds among the Bangash continued and Afzal’s son Said KJi4n, 
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now faujddr of Liohi^* sent B,jirga to arbitrate between tbem, but its 
members were murdered. In x^evenge lie attacked tbe Bangash and 
defeated thenip 

In 1718 Sarbuland Kh&n was appointed suhahddr and sustained a 
defeat by the Afghd-ns in the Khaibar and Afzal toc>k advantage of his 
reverse to refuse to pay peshhash for Tari-BoMq nnd the Mughals with 
their Bangash vassals had to resort to force to collect it. The subah-^ 
ddr also transferred the fief to a brother of Afsial, who retired to 
Ohauntra^ and subsequently declined an offer of the fief made him by 
the faujddr of Bangash. In 1723-24 Sarafrjlz, a descendant of Shaikh 
Bahd»dnr, KhushhdiVs spiritual guide, raised disturbances iu Lticlii and the 
Khwarram, which AsaduMh, AfzaFs son and faujddr of L4chi, was 
unable to suppress. Afzal himself had to seek an asylum among the 
YdiSufzais, but in 1 725 he was able with their aid to defeat the fanatical 
mullahs, tdlihs and darwesh who lost 600 killed, although he had only 
3,000 men and the rebels with their Afridi and other allies number- 
ed 7,000 or 8,000. Here the Khaitak chronicles end. 

The chief seats of the Khatak power were Akora, Sh^hbdzgarh, 
K^i’^bdgh and Makhad. The Khataks vary in physique and dress. 
Those n^ar Upper Mird.nzai resemble their Bang‘ash neighbours, but 
the Barak Khataks are tall, heavily built and stolid with shaggy hair 
cut down to the level of the ear and thick beards a hand-breadth in 
length. Their dress is generally of white cotton, rarely washed, 
and the turban is twisted into a kind of rope. In the fields they 
wear a long shirt, reaching to the ankles, of cotton or wool and 
tied with a bit of rope. Simple but sturdy and independent they aro 
very clannish. The Sd^gharis of Sliakardarra are tall and spare, accus- 
tomed to a hard active life and so smarter and livelier. In still greater 
contrast to the Baraks are the Khataks of Akora, men of medium height, 
who do not clip the beard, though they shave the head. They are wcdl 
able to hold their own against their Afridi neighbours. Khatak wonion 
dress in a blue shift with loose trousers, like the Bangash, and generally 
possess few or no ornaments. 

Khatah wedding customs. 

A young fellow who wants to get married sends a dalldl {who may 
be any one) to the par ents of the girl to sound them as to the price 
that he will have to pay for her. The dallal will return with a mes- 
sage that the would-be bridegroom must pay Rs, 300 (e. g.) in cash to 
the father as the bride-price : that he must, in addition, find Rs. 40 in 
cash, ten mans of wheat], a couple of sheep, Rs. 60 worth of ornaments, 
one rnaund of ghi at the time of the wedding ; and that the haqq mahr 
will be Rs. 200. If the young man can raise the cash down for tho 
betrothal, his with the dalldl, and his father or another relation go 
to the house of the girTa father, who will not, however, appear himself 
but will work through his dum and his muJehtdr. The money will be 
counted out on to the chitdi to the girTs diem who will give it to the 
girVs mother. The two dalldls will then go throus^h what these 

* Sadr Khin had been /aty day of Ldobi, on the part of Bahrim. The date of Said 
Khi&n's appointment is not known. 



Khaitah weddings. S3l 

Bannuchisi call the sharai nihdh^ i. e., the ijdb^qabul, on behalf of their 
clients. Menhdi is applied to the hands of all present with the intima- 
tion that so-and-so’s daughter is betrothed to so-and-so.. 

Neither betrothals nor marriages take place between the two Ids. 
Betrothals take place in RamzdiU but few marriages. This is on ac- 
count of the fast more than anything else. 

When the girl reaches puberty, if she has not already reached it, and 
the bridegroom can raise the value of the ornaments, etc., and the grain 
and ghi which are sent to the girFs people for the wedding banquet, 
he sends his 4dm to ask if the other side is ready. On the date fixed 
at about 8 or 9 p. m. he, with the males and females of his village and 
from among his relations, starts to the house of the girl. The men of 
the girFs village turn out to oppose them, by throwing clods, for some 
time, but at last desist. Among the Wazirs, especially in former times, 
swords were brandished and injury occasionally caused. However the 
boy^s party enters the village, and the boy and the men go to the 
chauky while the women go to the girFs house and sing love songs, 
coming out after a while and singing to the boy to join them. He 
then goes with a party of his men into the girFs courtyard and stands 
in the middle while 8 or 9 men lift him in the air three times, he rais- 
ing his hands to show how tall he is. The girFs intertwines seven 
strings of different colburs, each the height of the boy, and., as the boy 
is lifted up the 4'dm jumps in the air swinging the cord so as to raise it 
above the boy's head if he can in order to show that the girFs famSLy is 
superior. Then the boy is made to stand on a rezdi against the wall, 
while five or six men of his party stand on each end of the rezdi. The 
women of his party gather together at one end of the rezdi and the 
women of the girFs party at the other. Then the women of each party 
sing love songs and abuse each other for several hours, while the boy 
who keeps quiet, stands with his mouth covered with the end of his 
turban. Just before dawn a female relative of the girl places patdsas in 
the middle of the rezdi and these are distributed. Then a younger 
sister or some other young relation of the girl comes out of the house in 
which the bride is, and her sheet and the boy^s patkd are tied together 
by the bride^s 4dm. She holds the knot firm. The women of the boy's 
party then leave the courtyard and go to the nearest water in which 
one of the husband's family dips the blade of a sword letting the wa er 
drip into a ghara. This is repeated thrice and then the ghara is filled 
up in the ordinary manner. Then they return to the house and the 
water is sprinkled in the room where the girl is. The mother of the 
^iri then brings curds and forces the boy to take two mouthfuls after 
which the boy gives the bride^s sister a rupee to untie the kuot. 

The mother of the girl then presents a bed, pillow and sheet, and 
puts on her the ornaments that have been bought after they have be en 
weighed in the presence of all by a goldsmith. The girl is then put on 
a poiiv with the boy's 4dm and the boy's party sets out none of the 
ghl's family going with them. On this day the village is feasted by 
the boy and the girl remains for the night with his women folk. The 
wedding by the mullah takes place the next night and then the pair 
are left alone. The next morning, however, the girl's 4dm takes her 
back to her parents with whom she remains a week or so after which 
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she seeds her (fum to say she wants to be fetched. She is taken to the 
boy’s home by The is throughout an important person and 

is fed on all occasions. 

KhactaEj Kathae, Kah^ae, a tribe of the Attook district. The Khattars 
claim kinship with the Awd.ns, and to be, like them and the western 
Khokhars, descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shdli Qureshi, 
of G-hazni. But the Awans do not alwa} s admit the relafcionship, 
and the Khattars are said often to claim ihl-jput origin. Mr. B. B, 
Steedman, however, accepted their Aw^n ongm, and says that an 
Aw^n admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior section 
of the tribe to wlicm lie will not give his daughters in mariuage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the histoiy of the principal Khattar 
families at pp. 561 — 9 of his Panjdh Chief a, thoughi; that they 
were originally inhabitants of Khor^san who came to India with 
the early Muhammadan invaders. But Oolonol Cracroft noted that the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi still retain marriage customs which point to an 
Indian origin ; and they themselves have a tradition of having been 
driven out of their territory on the Indus near Attock into Afghanistan, 
and returning thence with the armies of Muhammad of Ghori/^* Sir 
Alexander Gunningham, on the other hand, would identify them with 
a branch of the Kator, Cidaritse, or Little Yuchi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended. {Archaeological Survey Reports^ II, p. 80). They 
now hold the tract, known as the Khattar from their name, which ex- 
tends on both sides of the K^la Ohitta Pah^r from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Kd^walpindi tahsil, and from Usmdn Kdtar on the north 
to the Kbair-i-Mtirat hills on the south, and which they are said to 
have taken from Gujars and Awd.ns. Raverty says that their seats of 
authority were Bbatiot or Bbatot and NiMb on the Indus. They still 
hold the latter place which used to bo called Takht-i-Nil^b or Hhe Throne 
of the Blue Water ’ — the Indus. The Khattars sided with the Mughals 
against the Kha^aks, but although their chief Ghairat had been ap- 
pointed /awydar of Attock, they met with more than one reverse at the 
hands of Khushh^l Khdn and Afzal Kh^n, the Kha^ak chiefs in 1673 
and 1718. Colonel Oracroft wrote: ^^The Khattars enjoy an unenvi- 
able notoriety in regard to crime. Their tract has always been one 
in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, ex- 
travagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and ave often back- 
ward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters to 
inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with members of the 
family, and even then only for some special reason/’ On this Mr. 
Steedman noted : Since then they have become more civilised and less 
addicted to deeds of violence. Socially the Khattars hold an inter- 
mediate place, ranking below Gakkhars, Aw^ns, Ghebas, Jodras, and 
other high class Rdjputs/’ 

Mr. T. P. Ellis wrote an interesting account of the tribe which merits 
reproduction here both for itself and because it illustrates the ex- 


*** ACC ording to the Rawalpin^ .of 1883-84 the Khattars claim descent from 

Chohan, yoni^est son of Quth Shah, ■who established himself on the Indus where for many 
years the tribe maintained Position It was at least driven out by a Hindu tribe under 
R4] Heo, an 1175, but its chief. Khattar Kh4n, returning with Muhammad of Ghor, recaptured 
jds name from him, the tribe overran the open co'untry between the Indus 
and the R awalpindi, dispossessing the Aw^ns and Gujars, 
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traoi'dinary divergencies of tradition as to tlie origin of tribes of no 
great antiquity. 

The Khattars are generally credited with a Hindu origin, from 
Khatris ,* but they are themselves divided in belief as to their descent. 
Some admit the Hindu origin, while those who deny it claim an Arab 
descent, alleging they are closely connected with the Aw£,ns. They claim 
3 founders, H^shim, Abdulla and Mustafa, and say that in the time of 
Hartin-ur-Rashfd they came to Baghddd, and that in his jihad they 
reached Hi n^TiHtiS.n via Baluchistan in which latter country there are 
said to be 9,000 Kha^ar SaMna (houses or graves). They allege 
that they joined later in the raids of SuMn Mahmtid Ghaznavi who 
settled them in B^gh Nfl^b whence they spread over the rooky barren 
country of the KdH Ohitta range in Attook, Pindigheb and Pattehjang 
tahsils. 

In order to meet to the generally accepted belief that they were origin- 
ally Hindus, even those who claim a Mussalman origin admit that 
while at Bdgh NiHb they became Hindus and were reconverted. 

The Khattars are sometimes divided into two main branches, though 
theyt themiselves rarely speak of them. These are how the 
Khattars and the Ohitta Khattars. To the former belongs the Dhrek 
family, to the latter the W^h family, though they are closely connected 
by intermarriage. It is possible that in this division lies the true expla- 
nation of the conflicting stories as to origin, the former who are darkish 
in colour being converted Hindus, and the latter of true Mussalman 
descent overpowering and absorbing their predecessors. 

The origin of the name Khattar is ascribed by those who claim an 
Arab descent to a mythical Khattar Khan, the word KhctffctT being 
synonymous with the word zoibT, 

Sub-divisions. 

Khattar Kh&nis supposed to have had seven descendants, who like the 
akkhars and many others founded as many septs with the patronymic 
-dl These were Firozdl, Sirhdl, Isdl, Garh^l, Balwdl, Mittidl and 
Kliaridl t The Khattars generally intermarry, indeed Cracroft attri- 
buted the degeneracy of the Dhrek family to close intermarriage carried 
on for several generations. The W&b. lamily has also taken to it of 
recent times. Awdns both take from and give wives to Khattars, but 
Pathdns, Gakkhars and Sayyids will not give them brides. Very 
strict vardah is maintained. Khattar wedding rites used to closely re- 
semble those of Hindus, Brahmans even being present, but they are 
now solemnised according to strict Muhammadan rules. Till recently 
Khattars were not allowed to eat the hare, ihe Khattars have a tribal 
slirine that of Bhdh Abdul Wah^ib at Barot where both Khattars and 
Ghakkars used to send the bodies of their dead for interment A stone 
near B^^h HiMb was formerly regarded as the shnne of Nun bb£b 


“ ' * But the t is soft in Khatri and haid in Khattar The identification with Kator 

kanga. 

I Other septs are the Jandal and Ean«,l, the former giving Its name to the tract south 

of th.0 OMtta. 
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Abdul Rabm^n, but pilgrimages to this stone have now^ ceased almost 
entirely. The only notable superstition is that if rain fails the women 
o£ the village collect together and fill gharns with water just outside 
the village. The village Kh^n is sent for and he takes hold of the 
plough; and thereupon the women throw the gharas of water over him. 
This is supposed to be efl&cacious in bi'inging on rain. To keep off 
from the thresbincr floor pointed s&icks are stuck on end in the various 
heaps of corn collected on the floor. 

Khawas, a R‘i,jput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomexy. 

Khepai^i, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsai\ 


KobrA; a (agricultural) tribe found in Kabxrw^la tahsil; Multsin district, 

whither they migrated from the Lakki jungle in 
the 13th century. It is also found in Ludhiiina and 
Ami’itsar. It gives the mai’ginal pedigree and thus 
claims Solar Rd^jput origin. Its home was Mathra- 
nagari on the Jumna, whence they migrated to 
Takhar-wind in the MdUva. An attempt to settle 
in Khadur was foiie»l by the Ktfng, but eventually 
the latter tribo was defeated and the Khora settled 
in their present villages in Amritsai*. Khera was 
the son of a Sidhu Jilt’s daughter and treated his 
• relations-in-law harshly — whence the name Khera 
fr. kharwa, ' bitter.^ 


Rai. 

Jado. 

I 

Bashal. 

Angpal, 

Jilmacliha. 

Jai Eas. 

I 

Jatu. 


Beas. 

1 

Manj. 

JanoB. 

Juj. 

Bllor. 

I 

Mai. 

I 

Lakhisan. 

I 

Khera. 


Khb^b, a Kainboh (agricultural) clan found in Amritsar. 

Khetran, a tribe settled in the Loralai District of Balochistd,n. at the back of 
the Laghari, Khosa, and Lund country. Their original settlement was 
at Vahoa in the country of the Kasrd,ni of Dera Ism4il Khd.n, where 
many of them still live and hold land between the Kasrd.ni Baloch 
(with whom they have long been at feud) and the river. But the 
emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe^ and thoy took re- 
fuge in the Barkhdn valley which is still held by the Nd^har sept of the 
Khetrans as inferior proprietors, the Laghd,ris being its supet ior own- 
ers. They are c^^rtainly not pure Baloch, and are held by many to be 
Pathd,ns, descended from Mid.na, brother of Tarin, the ancestor oF the 
Ab'dd.li ; and they do in some oases intermarry with Pathdns. But 
they confessedly lesemble the Baloch in features, habits, and general 
appearance, the names of their septs end in the Baloch patronymic 
termination dm and they are now for all practical purposes a Baloch 
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tribe. It is probable that they are in reality a remnant of the original 
Jdt population ; they speak a dialect of their own called Khetr^ni 
which is an India.n dialect closely allied with Sind hi, and in fact 
probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus. t^hey are 
the least warlike of all the Balooh tribes, capit al cultivators, and in 
consequence verv well-to-do. Their lands are generally divided into 
lar^ye blocks held by numerous sharers, each proprietor holding 
shares in many such blocks scattered about in different villages. The 
tribe, as it now stands, is composed of four clans, of which the 
Ganjui'a represents the original Khetr^n nucleus, while to them are 
affiliated the Dh^riw^l*^ or Ohd.oha who say that they are Dodai Baloch, 
the Hasani, once an important Balooh tribe which was crushed by 
N^.sir Khd.n, Lhe great Khdiii of Kelat, and took refuge with the 
Khetrd,n of whom they are now almost independent, and the N^har 
or B^bar, who are by origin Lodi Pa^h^ns. Th« name, as Dames 
observes, is undoubtedly derived from hhetr ^ field.^ 

Khewa, a boatman. 

Khichae, a sept of in» Jind; see under Jaria. 

Khichi, Khichchi, a Muhammadan tribe of J^t status, found as a compact 
tribe almost exclusively round Mailsi in Multd.n and in the northern part 
of Gngex^a tahsil, Montgomery districb.i" It claims Chanhto origin and 
descent from one Khichi Khdn, a ruler in Ajmer. Driven out of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans his descendants Sisan and Vadnr mig- 
rated to Multan. The Khiohis fought with the Joiyas, then para- 
mount in those parts, and also say that they were sent against the 
rebellions Baloch of Kh^i by the Mughals, in Multd»n. In Montgomery 
the Khichis say they were converted to £sld,m by Bahdwal Haqq, 
wandered up the B^vi,t abandoned agriculture for cattle-breeding and 
joined the Kharrals in robbery, but under the rule of Kamr Singh 
Nakkdji resumed cultivation and are now industrious peasants. 

Khide Khbl (a corruption of Khizr), {!) a section of the Sru Khel Gadaizai, 
Iliaszai, Bunerwdl; (2) a hamsdya section of the Shahozai, Dumnr, 
Sanzar Kakar — Path^ns. 

Khibezat, a section of the Razzar Mandaur Pathd,ns, in Peshd,war. 

KhilohI, a clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur ; see Khilji. 


*** DMriwfil is the name of an important tribe. Mr. Bray says that in Balochistan 
three clans are recognised, viz,, — Isp^ni, Palliat, Dhirewdl or more correctly Dhara. The 
term GanjiSra is occasionally applied to the first two clans, or even to the whole tuman 
(tribe). The Hasani and Ohacha are merely septs afiiliated to the Dhara, while the N^har 
(? hyaenas) are a sept of the Ispani. Folk etymology derives Dhirew&l from dhirw&l, a 
shepherd, and dhara is said to mean * heap.’ 

t They are thus found along the lower and middle Sutlej, and on the Ravi from Multan 
to Lahore, but there are also a few of them on the Chenab, and the^e are considerable 
numbers of them in the Delhi district where they appear to be recognised as a sept of the 
Chauhan. In Shahpur they are also found and in ^ that District they are classed as Jat 
(agricultural), but in Montgomery they are classed as Rajputs. In the OhenUb Colony most 
of them returned themselves as Rajputs, but some as Jats. In the' Sindal Bar they were 
dependents of the Kharrals, although superior to them iu status taking wives from them, 
but refusing to give them brides. They were, however, not counted as belonging to the 
‘ great Rdvi ’ tribes, and it is possible that the Khichi of the Bar and in Shahpur are really , 
KhlLchi or Khilji, not the ChaiQian Khichi of Multan, 
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Kniuf, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. It appeai-s to be 
quite distinct from the Khichi, and is probably the representative of 
the Khalj. 


Ehira, a tribe of Jilts found in the Pasrdr and Daska tahsils of Siilikot. 
Khira was a son of Sanpdl. Like the Ghumniaiis they are Baiwii 
Rdi] puts by descent. 

Khiwa, a clan with some pretensions to Rd,jput origin, and locally ranking 
somewhat above the Jd,ts, found in Jheluni. Like the Bharat and 
Kallas it gives bride to the Jdlap. The Khiwa are also found in 
Shdihpur as an agricultural clan. 


:zR ilHiii,, (i) a clan ot th .0 fconi or bum barwarni Pathdns, accordino- 
to Baverty. Settled in the Khaibar in Bdbar’s time, they were attack^ 
ed by him and driven into the mountains in 1519. They had molested 
him on his march over the pass, and in 1507 had ojiposed his advance 
through it with the Shamil Khel, Khai'lakhi and Khogiilni. I’his elan 
appears to be extinct, absorbed or now divided into septs, iho name 
being forgotten or disused : (2) a minor fraction of the Mintav Khel 
Muhammad Khel, Hassan Khel, Mohmit Khel, Utmitnzai Darwesh 
Khel of the Wazirs.* See under Khidr Khel. 


Khizrzai, a section of the Natozai, Dumar, Sanzar Kakar Pathd,ns. 

Kho, a term applied to the inhabitants of Turikho and Muikho, or Upper 
and Lower Kho, in Ohitriil. The Kho appear to be a mixed i*ace and 
comprise families descended from Badakhshis, Shighnis, Wakhis and 
Gilgitis. Nevertheless they appear to give their nartie to Khow-lr 
or OhitrAli, the language of the great mass of the people in the conntrv 
drained by the Ohitrd,! river and its affluents, as far down as Mirkhanni 
as well as in the Ghisar valley above Pingal. It includes manv 
words from Persian, Pashtu and Urdu. ^ 


Kaon, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KhogiAni, Khugiani, a tribe of the Karldr.i Pathd,ns which at one time 
occupied the whole of Khost, but is now found in Kurram. The name 
has fallen into disuse except in Peshd,war, where a few Pa^hilns of this 
name are found. Both the J4ji and the Turi of Kurram claim to 
be descendants of Khugidni, son of Kakai, but their Path^n orie-iu is 
open to doubt. ' ^ 


Khoja, fern, -i.— The word Khoja is really nothing more than our old friend 
the Khw^ja of the AraUan Nights, and means simply a man of wenlth 
and respectability. In the Punjab it is used in three different senses • 
for a eunuch,t for a scavenger converted to Isldm, and for a Muham' 
madan trader.j; It is only in the last sense that the Khojas can be 


^ A Dictionary of the Pathdn Tribes, 1899, p. 109. 

I Khoja also means bald. For the eunuchs see under Hijr&. For oo « +*+i 

uuuer KhwAja. As a title Khoja appears to be used only by or of Khoias bv iaSfi ^ 

$ The Khojas of Bombay are well known for their w^lth and commerrial k f 

they do not appear to have any connection, as a caste, with thos™of the Pnn^a?, ^ m ^ J 
from orthodox Muhammadanism is howftVAT fiVArxrw>io-r»£» -nn-Qn ...V, ® Unjab. Dissent 


from orthodox Muhammadanism is however everywhere well marked .iJissent 

are thus described in Burton’s Biatory of Sindh, 248-2a9. ® Khojas, who 

“ The Khwajeh (or as the word is generally pronounced Khwaio and ,•= n 

Kdrl fSs! ' “ principally at Karachi, where 'there xna/°^e^ about tS 
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called a ^ caste/ but there does not appear to be any true caste of 
Khojas, any Hindu trader converted to IsMm being known by that 
name. Thus the Khojas of Sh^hpur are almost entirely Khatris, and 
a Khatri now becoming a Musalm^n in that District would be called a 
Khoja. The Khojas of Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be con- 
verted Aroras ; while some at least of the Lahore Khojas claim Bhdtia 
origin, and one section of the Amb^la Khojas are Kdyaths. But in the 
north-west Punjab and the northern districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province, the term Pardcha is preferred by Hindu traders con- 
verted to Isl^m, so that where the Par^chas are a. recognised and 
wealthy caste, Jchoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan traders, 
chiefl^’^ hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derajdt, where the Khojas are commercially 
important, pardcha is used for the Muhammadan pedlar. 

These Muhammadan traders, whether called Khoja or Pardcha, are 
found all along the northern portion of the two Provinces under the 
hills from Amritsar to Peshawar, and have spread southwards into the 
central and eastern districts of the Western Plains, but have not entered 
the Uerajat or Muzaffargarh in any numbers. Their eastern boundary 
is the Sutlej valley, their western the Jhelum-Chenab, and they are 
found throughout the whole of the Salt Range. Probably it is hardly 
correct to say of them that they have spread^' or entered” for they 
apparently include many distinct classes who will have sprung from 
diferenb centres of conversion. They appear to be most numerous in 
Lahore. An interesting account of a trade development by the Khojas 
of Gujrdt and Si^lkot is given in Punjab Government Home Proceed- 
ings No. 10 of March 1879. It appears that these men buy cotton 
piece-goods in Delhi and hawk them about the villages of their own 
Districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and the business has now 
assumed very large proportions. The Khojas of the Jhang district 
were thus described by Mr. Monckton : “ They do not cultivate with 

their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted 
from Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a liti- 
gious /ace, and addicted to fraud and' forgery in the proaecutiou of 
their claims.^^ 


In spite of their conversion to IsMm, the Khojas retain many traces 
of the Khatri caste organization. Thus at Bhera in Shdhpur they have 
the following sub-divisions : — 


1. Sahgal. 

2. Wohra or Bohra. 

3. Sethi. 


4. Kapur. 

5. Duggal. 

6. Rawar or Ror. 


7. Gorawala. 

8. Magun . 

9. Mehndra. 


“ Their own account of their origin is that they emigrat^ed from Persia. Probably they 
fled the country when the Ismailiyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) was so severely 
threatened by Holaku Khan. They differ from the Ismailites in one essential point, viz^^ 
whereas that race believes in only seven Imtos, the Khwajehs continue the line down to 
the present day. They are therefore heterodox Shiahs, as they reject Abubakr, Umar, 
and Usman, Muhammed Bakir and Imam Jafar-i-Sddik. In Sindh they have no mosques, 
but worship in a Tcano or house prepared for that purpose. For marriages and funerals 
they go to file Sunni K^zfs, but their Mukhi or head priest at Karachi settles all their 
religious and civil disputes. Under the Mukhi, who is changed periodically, are several 
officers called Waris, and under these again are others termed Khamriya," 


^g8 Khojah-^Kkohdnra. 

all Khatri sections. A tenth, Matoli, docs nob appear to be a Khatri 

section, but it ranks with the fiist six, and from these seven the last 
three cannot obtain wives, thongh they give brides to them. The 
Khojas of Bhera* claim to bo strictly monogatnous, so much so that, as a 
rule, a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife in tho caste, even though 
his first have died and he is thus driven to tako his second wifo from 
• some other Muhammadan tribe. The Khojas of Loiah have the Khatri 
section-names of Kapur, Puri, Tandan and Gambhir, but as these are 
no longer exogamous and as wives may be taken from other castes, the 
old rules of hypergamy and endogamy are no longer in force. 

The Khojas of Jhang have at least four clans, Magun, Wohra, 
Wadaw^na and Passija. Tho last named is undoubtedly of Arora 
origin. At Chiniot in Jhang tho Khojas are mainly Khatris, rooruited 
by some Arora sections, thus 

Khatri section, 

C Adal, 

I Betirara. Indigenous to Chiniof, 

Cliurra. Tahvar* 

Immigrants from -1 Maggun. Puri, 

the south-west, j Sahgal. Topra. 

I Wadhaun. 

( Wihra. 

The original Khatri classification into Bari and BunJ^ilii groups is said 
to be still preserved. Formerly the Khati'i sections used not to inlei*- 
marry with the Aropas, but this restidction is said to bo no longer ab- 
solute^ though such marriages are not usual. Tho Khojas in Chiniotj 
reverence Pir Gilani, the descendant of Imttm Hassan, and his descend- 
ants live in Kotla, G-ujr^nwd-la district. The Khojas have a cemetery 
of their own at Chiniot called the Hdfi.z Diwdn. 

The Wohra are possibly the same as the Borat of Contra] India. In 
Central India they have a remarkable colony at Ujjain, which is divided 
into four tnahdls under elected Mullahs. MalcolmJ says they belong 
to the Hassani sect and are a progressive community. Tlie Khojas of 
Makhad (a place on the Indus) are more usually called Par^chas. They 
have houses of a peculiar structure — in fact, the Khojas^ enterprise 
seems to be as marked as their high standard of comfort, and in this 
they are somewhat difEerent to the Khatris. 

Kuojah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf. Kohjsi. 

KHOJf, a title of honour given to Kashmiris. 

Khadal, a eJj^t tribe which migrating from Jammu settled in the north of 
Mult da tahsil in Mughal times. 

Khohanba, a tribe of the Sammas, found in Bahdwalpur. The Sang" 
branch of the Sammas has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas 
had two grades, one superior and genuine, the other comprising 13 in- 
ferior septs who were wazirs of the Bam to as. * To these latter belonged 
the Khohdnra. 

* The Khojas of Bhera have a legend that they were expelled from Chak Sano, a 
ruined village in Bhera tahsil, some two or three centuries ago. They have an extensive 
trade with K4bul and beyond, and inhabit ,a remarkably well-built mohalla in Bhera, where 
they take a leading part m municipal affairs. 

on Central India and Malwa, Vol, I, pp. 91-2* 


Arcn-a sections. 
Tar no j a. 
Gorinvala. 
Khurana. 
Dhingra. 
Chawala. 
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Khozhae, -UK.—- (1) a tribe^ found among Jd.ts, Rd,jpufcs, Ardins^^and OHulirda 
(see infra). As a tribe of varying Rdjput and Jdt status tbe Khokhars 
are most numerous along the valleys of the Jhelum and Ohenab, and 
especially in the Jhang and Shdhpur districts. They are also found, 
though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Sutlej, espe- 
cially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the Jhelum 
to the Sutlej. Find Dddan Khdn in the Jhelum is said to have been 
refounded by a Hada Rdjput from Garh Ohitor, named Fateh Chand, 
who on conversion to Islam was re-named Dddan Khdn.t He was Edja 
of those parts in the time of Jahdngir, but the Khokhars had held the 
tract at an earlier period for they are mentioned as its occupiers in the 
Ain-i-A7cbarL They also once ruled an extensive tract in Jhang lying 
east of the Jhelum. The Khokhars of Gujrdt and Sidlkot have a tradi- 
tion that they were originally settled at Garh Kard.na, which they can- 
not identify, J but were ejected by Timur and they went to Jammu, 
whence they spread along the hills, and the concentration of the 
Khokhars of the plains on the Jhelum and Chen^b, and their wide 
diffusion in the sub-montane tract are explained by the history of 
Timur’s invasion. In Akbar’s time they were shown as the principal 
tribe of the Dasuya pargana (in Hoshi^rpur) and they now give their 
name to the Khokharain, a tract which contains some 40 Khokhar 
villages, all but three of which are in Kapdi’thala State on the hordeis 
of Dasfi^ya tahsil,§ In Kapurthala the Khokhars have four eponymous 
septs, Sajrdi, K41u, Ber and Jaich. In Shdhpur the Khokhars are said 
to be split up into numerous septs, among which are the Nissowana. 
The Bhatti and Kudhan are septs found in Montgomery. 

The origins of the Khokhars are as obscure as those of any Punjab 
tribe. Tradition appears invariably to connect them with the Aw4ns, 
making Khokhar one of Qutb Sh4h’s sons and the Khokhar Qutb Sh^his 
his descendants, who would thus be akin to the Juhans also. But this 
pedigree probably merely records the fact that the Aw4nsand Khokhars 
owe their conversion to Isl4m to the saint Qutb Shah or his disciples, or 
that they both accepted his teachings. || However this may be the 
Khokhars in Si4lkot intermarry with other tribes, which the A w^ns will 
not do, and thus in a sense rank below them. In Gujrdt, where they 
hold a compact block of villages about Mung on the Jhelum and own 
some of the richest lands in the District, tlie leading Khokhars are called 
K4j^, as being of R4jpnt status or descent ^ from Bharat and Jasrat/ 
Yet they claim kinship with the Aw4ns and intermarry with them and 
the Bhattis, giving wives to the Chibbs, but not getting brides in re- 
turn.^ Moreover the Khokhar themselves vary in status. In the east 

* Punjabi Dicty,, p. 002. Chuhras and N^is may be added, 
t The history of this family will be found at p. 589 fl. of GrifBn’s Panjah Chiefs. 

% Kirdna Hill in Jhang cannot well be meant. 

§ There are two Khokhar chhatt or leading villages in the Khokharain, Tahli in 
Hoshiarpur and Begowal in Kapurthala. 

11 That the Khokhars were originally Hindus appears hardly open to question. The 
Khokhars in Jhelum say they used to keep up certain Hindu customs, and had parohifs, who 
were Datts, until recent times, hut that this is no longer the case. They do not know 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab, 

^ At births, weddings, etc., they observe Jat usages, but have no rathdchdri like them 
and no dur like the Gujars, Before the wedding procession starts presents^ are given 
to 7 Tcamins ^ — a Ndi, IVEir^si, Tarkhan, Lohar, Kumhiir, Dhoba and Ra(i) or Hindu. And 
when the procession reaches the bride's house her father brings as many presents in a 
thdli and they are also given to these Jcamins. 
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of the Punjab they marry, on more or less equal terms, with other E^lj^ 
puts and so rank as a Rdjput tribe. But in Jullundur they are said to 
intermarry in their own tribe or -with Shaikhs, Awilns and the like, 
rather than with their Rajput neighboui’s. About Find Dadan Khttn 
the Rdjput Khokhars are said to be entirely distinct from the 3{\>t 
Khokhars, though elsewhere in Jhelum the tribe has for the most part 
become merged with the ^ cultivators. Those of Rdjput status, 
however, marry into some of the best Jai^jtSa families. In Bah^iwalpur 
the Khokhars are found in some numbers and many of them return their 
main tribe as Bhatti, They intermarry among themselves, but some- 
times give brides to Joiyas. One well-known sept is called Missan, so 
called because they once gave a mvrdsi a loaf made of missi (gram 
flour) and in revenge he satirised them. 

In an article entitled A History of the GaJcMiars, contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1871, by Mr. J. G, Dolmerick, 
the Khokhars of the Muhammadan historians wore fakon io be the 
Gakkhars. The late Major Raverfcy, however, expressed a strong opin- 
ion that the writer of the article had confused the Gakkhars with the 
Khokhars, a totally distinct tribe, and a full examination of all the evi- 
dence at present readily accessible, has convinced the present writer of 
the correctness of Major Raverty^s position. The Khokhars wore set- 
tled in the Punjab centuries before tlie Gakkhars, and were early spread 
all over the central Districts of the Province before the Gakkhars ac- 
quired their seats in the Salt Range, to wliich they are and always have 
been confined. If this thesis bo correct, it follows that Farishta^s de- 
scription of the customs of polyandry and female infan tici<3o, as practised 
by the tribe, apply not to the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially 
Punjab tribe, the Khokhars. 

The traditional history of the Khokhars.^ 

Beor5sd.hs^,t who succeeded Jaifishid, King of Persia, was called 
DaMk or the 'Ten Calamities/ On his shoulders were two snake-like 
tumours, whence he was nick-named Msirdn or Aydahd by the Persians 
and called Dahdjk (or Zuh^k)j: Md,rd.n, while his descendants were de- 
signated T^k§-bansi, N%-bansi or Takshak. About 1500 B, C. ICilma 
the ironsmith, aided Faridfin, a descendant of Jamshid, to subdue 
Dah&k, who was oast into the well of Koh Damavind, and Faridfin be- 
came King of Persia. One of Dah^k^s descendants, named BusUim 
surnamed Kokrd», was governor of the Punjab and had his capital 
at Kokr^n^, on a hill in the Chinhath Do^b, but * * * § it is now called Koh 
KiT4nd.II At the same time Mihrdb, also a descendant of Zuhdk, held 
Kdbul as a feudatory of Faridfin. 


* By a Kbokhar of Khokharain, in the Hoshiarpur district Puniab 

+ AMsi^b. ' 

^ Zuhak is merely the Arabicised iovm of Dahak. Zuhaka was another name for Zahal 
identified by Rperty with the Maidan-i-Rustam Koh, visited by 
Bibar. It was Rustam s appanage and lies on the sources of the Tochi and the Zunnat 
rivers. 

§ Tak for Dah5,k. 

II A sin^lariy unsuccessful attempt to identify the isolated Kirfin4 Hill, that in the Jhang 
district, 'With. Kokrana by assuming that the syllable 7co- ■was mistaken for the Persian koh 
mountain and dropped in the course of time— an utterly impossible suggestion. ’ 
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After acquiring tlie Persian throne, Paridtin marched against DaMik’s 
descendants. Bastdim fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, west 
of Kandahdr, where his people ruled for generations, being called Ghori 
or Ghoria and all being pagans. 

Some years later Bustdm was murdered and some powerful Rdijdi took 
possession of the Sindh-Sdgar Dodb, where Alexander found Takshail 
(Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), now Dheri Shdhdn in the Attook 
district. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid Rdj, King of 
Mdrwdr, overran the Punjab in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, soon 
after Bustdm’s murder. His capital was Sherd on the Jhelum district 
and he also founded a fort at Jammu, which he entrusted to Virk* * * § 
Khokhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, conquered 
the northern hills, and then, in league with the hillmen of Kohdt and 
the Sulaimdn Hills, drove Kaid Rdj out of the Punjab. The Khokhars, 
under such chiefs as Jot, Sdlbdhan, Jdl, Bdl, Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikram, 
Hodi, Sandd, Askap, Khokhar {sic), Badal and Kob, thenceforward held 
the Punjab. 

A long period after this, Bahrdm, Rdjd of Ghor, left Shordb, which 
lay 100 miles from Qandahdvjt and, regaining the Kokrdnd terrifory, 
his hereditary province, he founded Shordb to the east of the Kokrdnd 
Hill. Another Rdjd of Ghor, named Zamin Udwar, founded yet another 
city 3 hos to the east of Shordb and called it Ddwar, and this was laid 
waste by the Tartars, but the mound still exists. To the west of it lies 
the new town of Ddwar, which is still in possession of the tribe. Shordb 
was destroyed by Sultdn Mahmfid, and its ruins stand at the foot of the 
present Shordbwdli Pahdri Hill. 

Gorid, the Kokrdnd Rdjd of Shardb, was succeeded by his two sons 
Bddalj: and Bharth§ and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Bddal 

succeeded to the upland tracts of Ohiniot and Kokrdnd, II while Bharth 

took those east of the Chendb. The latter, who dwelt in Bharth, a 
city named after himself, which lay 6 hos west of Kankdnd village, 
came, stone in hand, to aid his brother Bddal Khan in battle ; but leam- 
ino- that he had already fallen, he placed the stone on the ground and 
marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, 
and Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. 
South of Ohiniot Bddal founded Mdri Tappd, on a hill still so called. 


* This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in 

Gujranwala. It also seems to connect them with the Khokhars. ^ mi. 

t Eight or ten miles west of Qandahar lies the village of Khokharan. The Jcaliis of the 
hards record a Rafa named Kokr^ of Garh Kokr^n^, now called Kadyana. 

t B^dal would appear to be a Hindu name ; cf, Rai Badal of Chittor ; hut lower down we 
find him called Badal Khan, the latter a Muhammadan title. It is curious to find Hindu 
and Muhammadan names mixed up in this history without apparent sense of incongruity. 
Thus below we have Ratn Pal, undoubtedly a Hindu, descended from S&nda, whose three 
brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if S4nda was himself a Hindu. Among the 
Meos of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisely the same and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lyallpur district is called Jagdeo. ^ 

§ The name Bharth frequently occurs in Punjab legends as the name of the ancestor of a 

tribe, or even as a sept name. -vt t ±r. 

II It is unsafe td identify places like Kola*^n‘t with the Khokhars. Near R^ohtak the 
mounds called Khokra Kot, under which lie ancient cities, hut the word Khokra has no 
connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Rohtak ga^etteer^ 1883-4), p, 16.) 
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In the middle of the ChenSb he commenced a stone fort and a masonry 
bridge which he never completed^ but; a wall of the fort, called the 
Badalgarh, still remains. With Dartt., his beloved kinsman, Rdja Badal 
Kh^n {sic) was assassinated on his way to Msiri 'rappii, some 3 7ws from 
Ohiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal still stands to the west 

of the village of Amirpur, 

Bharth’s territory had e.\tended as far as Gujr^it, and he left 8 sons 
of whom 4 left issue. These were S4nd4, Hassan, Husain and Mahmud. 
Bandd built a city, Sandar, between the Ravi and the Dek streams, the 
ruins of which are still called S^ndar-kil-tibba in the (Pindi) Bhattidn 
tract. He ruled so justly that his dominion is still called the Stindar or 
Sdndal Bdr.^ He left 4 sons, Mand^r, Ratn Pdl, Bdl4, and Jtil. Prom 
Hatn P41 sprang the Rihi^n^t a sept which has two branches, the Nisso- 
w^ndiS, j: and the Bhikhas,§ found in Shdhpar and Jbang,. Kdlowdl was 
head-qnarters of this sept. Sultd^n MandiXr’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashid, and are 
thus called Mandiir (sic) Afglidns. Mandtir himself prospered, kept in 
with the ruler of Kd.bul and conquered the Kohistnn-i-Namak and the 
Koh-i-Nandamf, Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 
these three Rai Singin remained in the KohistiXn-i-Namak and maiTied 
his daughter to SultjXn Jahfl-ud-Dm Khwdrizmi, who made his son 
general of his own forces, with the title of Qutlugh'Kliuni. The second 
son Ichhar founded lohhrii. near Lahore, and the third was Mitehlii 
Kh^n, who became Rd.ja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, 
his sister,, who built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for hor 
father. M&vi Tapp4 was not then populated, but Audheri was flourish- 
ing, and north of it lay the dhaular,\] or abode of Rdni Oliandan, whicli 
was called Ohandniot, now Chiniot. When Andherf was deserted, 
Mdchhi KhanTI shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river, 
Rai Singin had four sons ; Sarpal, Hast,** Vir and D4dan. Some of 
Sarp^Ts sons went to Afghanistan and now trace their descent to Shil»h 


* But a local legend, recorded by Mr. E. D. Maclagan, says this Bar is so named after 
one Sandal, a Ohuhra, who used to commit gi'eat depredations. Another Chuhi;^ used to 
live in the Giia rock, i. e., the rock with the ‘ cavern,’ and eat men. The people ’ sometimes 
called the B^r, Tattar, i.e.^ * the Desert.’ 

t Probably the Rihans, a tribe still found in Jhang district: see the Jhan^ Gazetteer 
1883-4, p, 61, where they are described as rulers in old days of the Kalow^l tract, which’ 
once formed a part of the Sial kingdom ; (but they are not said to be a branch of the 
Khokhars). 

J The Nissow^nas are also still to be found in Jhang— 'in the northern corner of Chiniot 
tahsil ; Jhang Qozetleer, p. 66. 

§ The Bhikhas cannot be traced. 


II DJiaular, in Panjabi == palace (Zti., ‘ white house’). 

ir This Machetoe Khan appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, which records 
the deeds of the Chaddra tribe of the S4ndal B4r : — 

Moda de Chinidt led ne. I (After their victory over the Kharrals the 

Chadra) with a push of the shoulder (i.e., 
with a certain amount of trouble) took 
Chiniot. 

They used more force. 

They killed Malik Machchhe Khan, 
harried and destroyed him. 

T^r IS mentioned in Babar’s Memoirs (Elliott’s mstory of India, Vol 

Eaverty mentions 

him and Sangar Kh^n ns chiefs of the JanjjTias and Juds ,— on ^fghdnisfdun, p, 805. 


Z6r changdra lada ne. 

Malik Machchhe Khan kutthd ne, 
Eagrin rdk rulada ne. 

si: TT i -r-r i • 
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Husain Ghori. Ohuchak or Achu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh 
in descent from Sai’p^l, and the latter founded Shaikha, a fort, and 
Dhankar, a village in the hill of Bhdw^n/^ north of Manglan, he and his 
father holding the hill-country and the tracts west of Gujr^t. Malik 
Shaikha was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat^ his younger brother, opposed Timur's invasion, with only 2,000 
men, on the Beas. 

Malik Jasrat, sou of Shaikha, is a historical personage. In 1442 A.D. 
he was murdered by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, R^ja of 
Jammu, because her father had been put to death by the Malik. His 
descendants are found in M^r£ and Shakd.rpur in Gujr^t, at Malikw^l 
in Sh^hpur, at Jasrat near Ohiniot, and in Dhankar near Khangah 
Dogr^n. 

The Tartars spared the territories of Sarp^Fs descendants. After 
1200 A. D.t they had burnt all the Khokhar settlements on the Befc 
and Sutlej. Raj^ Vir Khdn fled towards Multan, but returned and 
founded Ks^ingra^ 9 hos from Ohiniot, east of the Chenab, but soon moved 
towards the Beas with Kalu, his kinsman , who founded Kdiluwahan, now 
K‘iihnuw^n,J in Gurd^spur, on the right bank of the river. For himself 
Vir chose a tract 32 hos south of Kahnuwan, and. there he founded 
Vairow^l in Tarn T^ran, naming it after his son Vairo. Bharo, another 
tribesman, founded Bhdrow4l in the same tahsil. Kulchandar, another 
Khokhar, founded Mirowdl, Mardd,na, Auliapur, etc.; in Sialkot. R4jd. 
Vir Khdn also founded a new Kd.ngra midway between K^hnuw^n and 
Vairowdl. His territory was 40 hos in length, and the town extended 
5 miles along the bank of the Be4s. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or mdris,^ now occupied by Bhatti Rajputs 1| and Panutin Ja^s- 
On the ruins of this town now stands the small village of K^ngra,T[ just 
opposite to Tahli or Khokharain on the west bank of the Be^s, in 
Hoshi^rpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladaha Kh^n, Khokhar, 
called the Pir Ohdzi^ at which offerings are still made. This glndzVs 
head is said to be buried at Mandi Bohr, a village in Kapurthala, 3 
miles south of Tahli, to which place it was carried by the stream when 
he was killed. Ladahd Kh^n left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descend- 
ants founded Dinamdl, Akalgadh^ and Kotli S^ra Khan in Amritsar, 
close to Bharo w^l and Vairowdl ; (ii) Rup Rai, whose sons founded 
Dand in Ray^ tahsil, Sialkot; (iii) Bego, who founded Begow41 and 16 
villages, now in Kapurthala; (iv) Dasihan, the author’s ancestor, who 
founded Khokharain** as his residence and 12 other villages : Jhan, 
who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son B4lo, with 9 more 
villages. As these three brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Ch^li4 Khokhardn. Bhogr^ migrated to Murdd^bdd. 


* Possibly Bhaun in Jhelum. 

t c, 600 A. H. . , , 7 . . A , 

t Which, place the Khokhars are said to have held in Akbar s time. 

I M6,ri in Panjabi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on the roof 

Of^he* Bucha ^o't, whence the present village is called Mari Buchian. 

IT Kangri is close to Sri Hargobindpnr. 

** Also called Tahli, because one of its quarters was so called from a toMi or shisham 
tree. 
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The Khohhars in the Muharnmadcm Jlistoi'ians of India, 

In 399 A.H, (1009 A.D.) iho Gakkhars^ by whom in all probability 
are meant the Khokliarg, then iufidols, joioed the Hindus who had 
collected under the leadership of Anandpdl to resist tho sixth invasion 
of India by Mahmud. Their number is said to Iiavo amounted to 30,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other 
weapons, penetrated the Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few 
minutos cut down three or four hundred Muhaimxiadans* * * § ** t 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kokars occxirs in the Tdj'-uU 
Ma^dsir, a history written in A. H- 602 (1205 A.D.),t which describes 
the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs Bakan andSarki, 
which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sul tdn Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak B;ik, who seized Mult4)Q.§ 
The Kokars raised the country between the Sodra (Chondb) and the 
Jhelum and defeated the Muhammadan governor of Sangvvi1,n, who held 
a fief within the borders of Multan, but they were defeated by Qutb-ud- 
Dill Aibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in tho 
hill of J ad, which was captured on tho following daj’' by the Sultan.jl 

The next mention of the Khokhars occurs in tho *f ah aqdt-i-'Ndsri^ 
written about 653 A, H. (1259 A. D.).TI It relates that Muiz-ud-Din 
in 581 A, H. ^1185 A. D.) ravaged the territory of Lahore, and on his 
return homeward restored Si4lkot, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusrau, tho last of the 
Ghaznivides, assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the 
Khokhar tribes and laid siege to Si41kot. This account is confirmed and 
amplified by A Sistory of the Rdjde of Jammun, which says: — The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about Mangldn at tho loot of tho 
hills and were subject to the Jammu dynasty, having I’occivod encour- 
agement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusrau), and sure of his sup- 
port, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammu and threw off 
its yoke.^" In return the Khokhars then assisted Malik Khusrau in his 
attempt on Bi41kot, whose garrison was befriended by the Jammu forces.'^'^' 

•The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tahaqut-i-Ndsiri is an im- 
portant one, and confirms the account of the Tdj-uUMa^dsir^ It de- 
scribes the confusion -which arose in the Sult^n^s doiuinions on account 
of the rumour of his death, aud states that the Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jud) broke out in I'ebellion in 602 H. 
and were defeated with great slaughtor.tt In this rebellion the 
Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the E4i Sdl, the ruler 
of the Salt Range, or Koh-i- Jud, but it is not certain that Rai Siil 
himself was a Khokhar. 


* The folio-wing account is extracted from Elliot’s History of India, cited as E. B. I . ; 
from the Tahaq&t-i-Ndsiri, Eaverty’s Translation, cited as T. jW. ; and from tho latter -(Vriter’s 
'Notes on Afghdnistdn, 

t E. H. I., II. p. 447. 

t Ib. p. 209. 

§ Ih. p. 233. 

II 16. p. 235. 

1X6. p. 364. 

** Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 4B5j cf. p. 4S3, note 4 (Raverty suggests that Manglan is 
Mahhi^a). 

tt X, N, p. 481 } cf, 604. 
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In 620 H. (1223 A. D<) the Sultan JaMl-ud-Din, driven from Ghazni 
by the Ohingiz KhSn, who pursued him to the Indus, sought a refuge 
in the Punjab. He occupied Balala and Nikala"^ near. Lahore, and, 
being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
the hillJud. This force defeated the Khokhar chief, and the Sultan 
obtained his daughter in marriage, whereupon the KhokharRait joined 
him with a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Khokhars had a long standing fend with Kub^clm, governor o£ 
Sindh (which then included the whole valley of the Induv'? below the 
Salt Range), and the Saltto’s troops, under the guidance of the son of 
the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon Kub^clia’s 
camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 

The Khokhars, however, do nob appear to have been confined to the 
country between the Jhelum and the Chend,b, but to have also held a 
considerable tract eaat of theBe^s (and the good horses to bo obtained 
in their talwandis or settlements are often mentioned), for in 6 '38 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we 6iid them enli'^ted in the forces of the Sultdna (Queen) 
R^ziyyat and her consort Malik Ikhtiydir-ud-Din, Altunia, but they 
abandoned her after her defeat at Kaitlial.J 


After the sack of Lahore by the Mughals in 1241-42 A. D., “ the 
Khokhars and other Hindu Q-ahrs ” seized it.§ And in 1246-47 A. D., 
the future Sultfin GhiyAs-nd-Din Balban was sent against the Khokhars 
into the Jud Hills and Jhelum. H The Khokhars were apparently 
subjects of Jasp4L Sihrd.^f 

About this time Sher Kh4n reduced the JAts, Khokhars, Bhattis, 
Minis (Min4s), and Manddhars under bis sway,** apparently in or near 
his fief of Snndm. 

Tn 647 A. H. (1250 A. D.) the upper part of the Panjab appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mughals and Khokhars, tt but nothing 
more appears to be beard of them until the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq 
SbAh, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1342-43 A. D. 
they revolted under tbeir chief, Ohandar. The governor of the Punjab, 
1Vf«.bV T4t4r Khdn, had to march against them, and though he was able 
to subdue them for a time, they caused great disorders under the last 
Tughlaq kings of Delhi. 

We now come to the Tdrikh-i-Muhdrah Shdhi, an imperfect manu- 
script, the history in which has had to be completed from the Tahaqnt- 
i-Ahhari which copied from it. According to this history, the Khokhar 
chief Shaikh4§§ seized Lahore in 766 A. H. (1394 A. D.), and Prince 


tcS^dKo^^S^^kl'.'whohad'eibrrM^^ time of Muhammad Ghorf-26.. 

p. 663 ; T. p. 294. 

± T. N., pp. 647-8, notes. 

§/b., p. 656n, 

11 Xb\, p. 678 ; E. H. I., II, p. 347. 

IT T. N., p. 815. 

«* Ib., p. 795. 

1+ u 867. Farishta turns Ohandar into Haidar. —Brigg’s Trans , I, p.425. 
ilsh^WWwi thel'eneralnameby which the chiefs of the tribes styM theinselves, 
beolush'* Wg Hindus bv descent, they had become converts to Islam. Hence J asrath 
is often styled Jasrath ShaiMid,.— Raverty’s Notes, p. 867. 
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Humd.yun^ afterwards Sikandar Shdh I, was to have been sent against 
him"^ but his father^ Muhammad Shah III, dying suddenly, he was too 
occupied in securing the throne to sot out on the expedition. Sikandar 
Shah, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Sultan 
Mahmud Shah II, succeeded him, but it was not for some months that 
Sprang Kh^n could be nominated by him to the fief of Dibsi-lpur and 
entrusted with the war against Shaikhik Sprang Kh^n took possession 
of Dibdlpur in June, and in September he advanced on Lahore with 
the forces of Multiln, and accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Min^) 
chiefs, t crossed the Sutlej at Tihara and the Beiis at Dubitli. On hear- 
ing of Sprang Khan’s advance, Shaikha Kliokhar invaded the teiu'itory 
of Dibdlpur and laid siege to Ajudhan, but hearing that Sarang Khsin 
had passed Hiudupat and was investing Lahore, he retuimed hastily to 
that city and encountered Sarang Kluin at Stimuthalla, 12 kos from it. 
There he was defeated by Sarang Khan and fled to the hills of Jl3d, 
while the victor took joossession of Lahore. Four years later occurred 
the grim interlude of Timur’s invasion. Shaikha, says tlio historian, out 
of enmity .to Sprang Khd.n, early joined Timur and acted as his guide, 
in return for which he received mercy and honour, J but before Timur 
left India he made Shaikhs prisoner, and with him all his wives and 
children. 

According to the histories of Timur, however, the Khokhars played 
a much more important pa»t in the resistance offered to the invading 
armies of Timur than the Tdrikh-i^Mubdrak-ShetM is inclined to admit. 
In October 1398 A. D., Timur halted at Jill on the Beils, opposite 
Sh^hpur, Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of Khokhar was 
established in a fortress on the banks of a lake. He attacked Nusrat, 
and completely routed him, taking immense booty in cattle and burning 
Nusrat’s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Beds, which Timur crossed, mai’ching from Shah 
Nawdz to Janjan, a few days later. § W© next read of Malik Shaikhd or 
Shaikh Kukar, ^ commander of the infldels,^ who was defeated and slain 
by Timur in the valley of Kupila or Hardwdr.j] The Zafarndma, how- 
ever, differs from this account. It mentions Ald-ud-Din as a deputy of 
Shaikh Kukari, who was sent as an envoy to Kupila,^ and describes 
the advance of a Malik Shaikha as being misreported as the advance of 
Shaikh Kukari, one of Timur’s faithful adherents, a mistake which 
enabled Malik Shaikha to attack Timur unawares, though he was 
promptly repulsed and killed. Then we hear of Timur’s arrival at 
Jammu on his homeward march. In its neighbourhood he captured 
seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had formerly 
paid the jizya or poll-tax to the Sultan of Hindustan, but had for a long 
time past cast off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik 
Shaikh Ktikar, but, according to the Zafarndma, the owner of this 


• JB. H. I., IV, p. 272. 

^ t'te ancient Deobalpur and the modern Dipilpur. Aifidhan is 

the modem Pakpattan. r t- • j 

i M. S. I., IV, p. 35. 

§ JB. H. m, pp 415-16. 

II 16., pp. 465-6; cf. p. 510. 
f 16., p. 605. 
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stronghold was Shaikh, a relation o£ Malik Shaikh Kukar^ (or Shaikha 
Kukari), which possibly makes the matter clear Nusrat the Khokhar 
had been killed on the Be^s after which his brother. Shaikhs, submitted 
to Timur, and was employed by him during his advance on Delhi-t 
The Malik Shaikhs killed at Knpila was not a Khokhar at all, but in 
Timur's Autobio gra2ohy he has become confused with Malik Shaikhd the 
Khokhar. Lastly, Malik Shaikhs had a relative, probably a Khokhar, 
who held a little fort near Jammu. J ^ 

After his arrest by Timur, Shaikhs disappears from history; but in 
823 A. He (1420 A. D.), or some 22 years later, Jasrath (the son of) 
Shaikhs makes his entrance on the scene* In that year the king of 
Kashra.fr marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who de- 
feated him, took him prisoner, and captured all his materiel. Elated 
by this success, Jasrath, an independent rustic, began to have visions 
about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khto (whom Timur had left in 
charge of Mult4n as his feudatory, and who had become Sult4n of 
Delhi in all but name) was dead, he crossed the Beas and Sutlej, defeat- 
ed the M£na leaders, and ravaged the country from Ludhiana to Arubar 
(Ilupar).§ Thence he proceeded to Jalandhar, and encamped on the 
Be4s, while Zirak Kh^n, the amir of S4m^na, retired into tbe fort. 
After some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated 
and given up to Tugh^n, the Turk-bacha (Jasrath's ally, who had taken 
refuge in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay tribute ’and return 
home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak Khdn into his camp, he de- 
tained him as a prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to 
Ludhiana, whence he marched to Sirhind. That fortress, however, 
defied all his attempts, and the SulMn Mubarak Sh^h, advancing, com- 
pelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhitoa, whence, having 
released Zirak Kh^n, he crossed the Sutlej. The Sultan's forces then 
advanced as far as Ludhid.na, but were unable to cross the Sutlej, as 
Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased, the Sultd.n 
withdrew to Kabulpur,|| and Jasrath made a similar movement, where- 
upon the Sult4n sent a force to effect a crossing at Rupar. Jasrath 
marched on a line parallel to this force, but it effected a crossing, and 
the Sult4n then passed the river without opposition. Jasrath's followers 
then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, 
and their leader fled hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Be4s, 

^ According to the MalfiXisdt-i-TimMj Malik Shaikha Khokhar was the brother of Nusrat 
Khokhar, formerly governor of Lahore on the part of Sultan Mahmud of Delhi. After 
Nusrat's defeat Shaikha Khokhar had submitted to Timur, and had accompanied him on 
his march to the Jumna, his influence being suflfleient for him to obtain protection for his 
subjects from pillage by Timur’s army. Shaikh^, however, obtained Timur’s leave to 
return to Lahore, where he soon incuried the suspicion of being lukewarm in Tfmiir’s cause 
and Timur sent orders to arrest Shaikha and levy a ransom from Lahore — E, JET. III, 

p. 473. This account is confirmed by the ZafarTidma, which calls Nusrat Kiikari brother 
of Shaikhs Kdkari — 16., p. 485. Kaverty states that some authorities say that Shaikha died 
a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being imprisoned in 
Samarqand. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home. There he put to 
death Shahi, his brother, and, seizing Jalandhar and KaUnaur, began to aspire to the 
sovereignty of Hind. — Notes, p. 368, 
t JE7. H. I., Ill, p. 520. 
i 16., p. 467. 

§ E, B, I., IV, p. 54. Kaverty adds that he attacked Sirhind, but it was defended by 
Suit4n Shah Lodi and he failed to take it in 1421* — Notes, p. 368, 

11 Kahulpur (Kaverty). 
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the E^vi^ and finally, after tlio Sultan liad crossed tbo latter river near 
Bhowa,^ the Jjinhava (Chen^b). Jasrath now took refuge in bis 
strongest place, Tekliart in the liiUs but Rai BhimJ of Jammu guided 
the Sullcin^s forces to the sti’onghold, and it was captured and destroyed, 
Jasrath^s power was, however, undiminished, for as soon as tho Sultsln 
had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he recrosscd Ohendb and 
Eavi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven oft after nearly five wecks^ fighting round tho fort. Ho 
then retreated on Kaldnaur to attack that stronghold, into which Rai 
Bhim had thrown himself in ox^der to relievo Lahore. After protx'actod 
fighting routid Kah^naur, Jasrath patched up a truce with Kai Bhim 
and then went towards the E^vi where he collected all the people of 
the territory of the Khokhars, who were in alliance with him, but on 
the advance of an impoidal army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. Tho united 
foi'ces of the Sultan now marched along the river Rdvi and crossed it 
between Kalananr and Blioh"^ afterwards effecting a junction with 
Edi Bhim on the confines of Jammu. Those foi'ces defeated some 
lOiokhars who had separated from Jasrath on the Chend/b. 

In the following year (826 A. H. or 1423 A. D.) Jasrath defeated 
Rai Bhim and captured most of his horses and materiel. Tho R^i him- 
self was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a Bxnall army of 
Maghals and invaded the territories of Dibttlpur and Lahoi’o, baton the 
advance of the imperial leader he I’etired across the Chendb. 

After this the Khokhars appear to have remained inactive for four 
or five years, but in 831 A. H. (1428 A. D.) Jasrath laid siege to 
Kal4naur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his old 
opponent, Sikanclar Tuhfa, was defeated and had to retreat on Lahore. 
Jasrath then besieged Jalandhar, but he was unable to reduce it, and so 
he reti’eated to EZaldnaur, carrying off the people of the neighbourhood 
as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before they 
arrived, he had ag^ain advanced to Kaldnaur and united his forces with 
those of R4i Ghdlib of that town. These leaders then marched after 
Jasi’ath and completely defeated him at Kdngra on tho Be4s, recovering 
the spoils which he had gained at Jdlaudhar, Jasrath again took refuge 
in Tekhar, 


In 8 d5 a. H. (I4dl-2 A.D.), however, Jasrath descended from Telhar 
(Tekhar) and marched on Jalandhai', Sikandar drew out of Lahore to 
intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small foi’ce to be attacked 
by Jasrath’s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, 
some of his followers escaping to Jalandhar. Jasrath in triumph 
marched on Lahore and laid siege to it, but it was vigorously defended 


^ Not identified ; possibly Bbowa and Bhoh are the same 

this .ffinrfw Raja of Jamimi Rai Bhalfn, but adds that he was son-in-law 

brother, enlisted Jasrath’s aid. 
The Kl^khais and then ally marched from Sialkot against the Sultan Ali Sh41i and 

defeated him prior to 1423 A. D. About this time the Gakkhars tmder M^ik Kad wrealSd 
tleir conquests from Zain-ul-Abidia. wtaKJmais, uuaei fflaiik Kad, wrested 
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by Sikandar’s lieutenants, and on the Sult^n^s advancing to S4m4na to 
its relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity.* 

In 835 A. H. (1432 A. D.) Malik Allahd4d was appointed feudatory 
of Lahore, but iie was promptly attacked on his arrival at Jdlandhar 
by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge in the hills of 
Kothi.t 

In 840 A. H. (1436 A. D.) the Salt4n Muhammad Shdh sent a,n 
expedition against Shaikh^ (sic) Khokhar, which ravaged his 
territories. J 

In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the Sultdn conferred Dib41pur aud Lahore 
on Bahlol Kh4n and sent him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace 
with him and flattered him with hopes of the throne of Delhi.§ After 
this the Khokhar power dsclined, owing to causes of which we know 
nothing. 

In the time of Akhar the Khokhars held 5 out of 52 mahdlls in the 
Lahore sarkdr in the Bdrf Dodb, and 7 out of 21 parganas in tho 
Ohinhath Doab, with one mahdll each in the Bist-Jalandhar and 
Rachna* Do4bs. In the Dib^lpur sarkdr of Multdn they held 3 opt of 
30 nxaJtd‘liis in tho Bist^Jdlandhar I)o4b, and one in the Berun-i-Punjnad, 
west of the Indus. Raverty puts their population then at more 
than 200,000 souls. || 

It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the 
oi’igin of the Khokhars precisely where it stood. In an account of ^ the 
Katil Rajputs from Gurd4spur it is said that some of the (earliest) 
converts to Islam became known as Khokhars, but further on it says : 
“ One of our ancestors settled in the fort of Mangla Devi in the Jammu 
State and then took possession of Kharipur. Hence his descendants 
became known as Khokhars,’' after being converted to IsMm in the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni. And further on it says^ that K4tils 
do not intermarry with Khokhars, because the latter are of their blood, 
and are descendants of Kdtils by Muhammadan wives. 

(2) a section of the Chuhrds which is said to be descended fi’om a 
Khokhar R.4jput whose son was born of his mother in her grave. He 
was rescued, but as he had sucked the breasts of a corpse he was ont- 
casted and married the daughter of a Ghuhra. Out of respect for its 
ancestress the Khokhar Chuhrds.do not eat tho heart of any animal. 

Kho?., a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khorbja, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


• E. a. I., IV., p. 74. 

t li. p. 75. 

1 16., p. 85 : Jasrath must be meant. 

n Vn<«^TiD'^3^6-67 The Khokhars of tho Jalandhar district do not mention Jasrath, 
but only date their settlement there from the time of the Sayyid kings Mr Purser 
(Zl^dur Settlement Bepert. p. 10) says this 18 _ uegaUve evidence that Jprath wm a 
G-xkkhar but he refers to Major Waterfield s Oujrat Settlemcni Report, in whuA the Kho- 
i.'hnvQ flVA nnite correctly put down as descended from Jasrath, ‘ who, with Bharat, took 
Jammi whSiSn Tin^ur’s service,” and afterwards settled in tho Gujrat district.- See 
Notes and p. 
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KhosAj (J) a very important Balocli tribe forming two distinct ttimanS’^ 
one near Jacob^bildin Upper Sindh, the other with its head-quarters at 
Batil near Dera Ghazi Khan. Said to be mainly Hot by descent, they 
occupy the country between the Laghari and the Kasrani, their terri- 
tory being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the terri- 
tory of the Lunds, and stretching from the foot o£ tho hills nearly across 
to the river. They are said to have settled originally in Kech ; but 
with the exception of a certain number in Bahtlwalpur they are, so 
far as the Puniab is concerned, only found in Dera Ghdzi, They hold, 
however, extensive lands in Sindh, which were granted them by 
Hum^un ia return for military service. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes on the border, and very independent uf their chief, 
and are admitted to be among the bravest of tho Balooh.^^ They are 
true Rinds and are divided in Dera Ghdzi into 13 clans, of which tho 
Balel^ni and Isid;ni are the most important, tlia latter being an 
affiliated offshoot of the Khetrtos. The others are the Jangel, Jindani, 
Jr^ni, Jarw^r, Hamalani, Tombiwald, Mihrwani, Haiti, Jajela,'*' Lashiiri 
and Umar^ni. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised 
tribes ; and at the same time the one which next to the Gurchiini bears 
the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock wrote; 

It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattlo- 
stealing, or deserved to be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a 
murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed his neighbour’s 
landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And oven now the 
description is not very much exaggerated. 

There is also a Khosa sub-tomai^ of the Hiads of Shoraa, and a 
Khosa clan of the Lunds of Tibbi. 

(2) a tribe of Jdts, said to be of Tur Riijput origin and to have 
been expelled from Delhi by the Chauhans. The people so plundered 
were called Khosas.t They used to wear \h.Q jaiieoy but after contract- 
ing unions with J^ts they gave it up, except at Rattiar in Moga 
tahsil in Perozepur, where the Khosas still wear it, avoiding social inter- 
course with other Khosas, The Khosas hold the title in reverence 
because in tbe flight from Delhi an eagle saved a new-born child- 
in the usual way. At weddings bread is still thrown to kites. The 
boy’s name was Bhai Randhir and Khosa Randhir in Moga is named 
after him. His pond in this village is the scene of a mela held there 
in M^gh and all Khosas have their wishes fulfilled or fulfil their 
vows there. Another special custom at Khosa weddings is that when 
the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house the Dum conceals the tahhida 
of a spinning wheel in the village dung-heaps, and the pair are made 
to search for it by the common till they find it. 

Khosae, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ehosae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Khostwal, an inhabitant of Khost in Afgh^nistd^n. The Khostwfclls are not 
a tribe but include a number of Pathdn tribes, such as the Jajis. 

Khotru, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

* A small clan, probably aborigines of the Jaj valley, \vhicii they inhabit. 

■f The more usual folk-etymology makes Khosa = plunderer, not plundered. 
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Khudakka, a sept or family of Patlid,ns descended from Khudd. D^d Kh&n, 
son of Kh-izr Klidn (ancestor of tlie Khizr Khet), and grandson of 
Saddu K[bd»n, founder of the Saddozais. Tlie family is chiefly found 
in Multan. 

Khtjduiihel, a branch of the Doozai clan of the Mandaur Path^ns, settled on 
the Indus in Peshawar round Panjtar. 

Kh0CIiani, see Khogiaui. 

Khukhrai^, see Khokhaeain. 

Khtjmra (KuEMRAh — A caste of Hindustan, and found only in the eastern 
parts of the Punjab. His trade is dealing in and chipping the stones 
of the hand-mills used in each family to grind flour ; work which is 
believed to be generally done by Tarkhd,ns in the Punjab proper. 
Every year these men may be seen travelling up the Grand Trunk 
Roadj driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones loosely 
cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a 
small way in buffaloes. They also sing at fairs, and in Karnal work as 
weavers. They are almost all Musalmdin. 

Khunga, one of the principal elans, by position and influence in 

Hoshid.rpur, in which District it is found in and near BudhipincJ. 

Khusra, an eunuch or hermaphrodite : see under Hinjrd^. 

KflUTRfL, a tribe which is found in the Kahtita, Gujar Kh^in and Edwal- 
pindi tahsils of Rawalpindi, and is connected by descent with the 
Dhtinds and Jasgams of the Murree Hills. 

Khwaja, a title, especially affected by Kashmiris. It is the same word, 
as Khoja, but is not used as the name of any caste or otherwise than 
as a title. 

Khwajazada, see Satyid. 

Khyung-po, see Chahzahg. 

Kihtean, Kihtbarn, a sept of the Mi^na Path^ns, descended from Kihtr^n, 
one of the two sons of Shkorn, son of Mi^nai : Raverty distinguishes 
them from the Kihtr^ns or Khetbans, 

Kikan, one of the two main divisions of the Sansis, Also known as 
Bhedkut, the Kikan are cattle-liftOrs, child-stealers, burglars, and some- 
times robbers and dacoits. They pass themselves off as Nats and 
other harmless tribes to escape molestation. They will eat beef and 
buffalo meat. Sometimes they are called rihluwdlas by the people as 
their women dance and sing rilhusj ditties or love-songs. 

Kilchi, a clan of the Manj Rdjputs. 

Killa, a tribe of Ja^s which claims Solar Rajput origin through its 
eponym. It migrated into the Punjab in Humd.yiin^s time and is found 
in Si^lkof. 

Kingab, see Kaugar, 
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Kibar^ fern. -I, a word almost synonymous with coward, and ovon more 
contemptuous than is tho nauio Briri 3 nX in the east of tho Province. 
The term appears to bo applied to all the western or Punjabi traders 
as distinct from tho Bimyds of Hindustdii, and is so used even in 
the Kdngra bills. Put the Aroni- is the person to whom the term is 
most commonly applied^ and Khatris repudiate tlio xinmo altogcjther 
as derogatory. The Kirar appears as a terrible coward in the proverbs 
of the countryside: The tiiieves were four nird wo eighty-four; the 
thieves came on and we i-an away* Damn the thieves ! well done us ! 

• And again : To meet a Eathi armed with a lioo makes a company of 
nine Kird^rs feel alone. Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread of 
the Kirar when in his proper place. Vex not tho dilt in his jungle, 
or the Kirar at his shop, or tho boatman at his ferry ; for if ^ou^^clo, 
they will break your head.^^ Again : Trust not a crow, a dog, or a 

Kirar, even asleep.^^ So again : You canh. make a friend of a 

Kirdr any more than a satti of a prostitute.’^ 

Kibaunk, Karaunk, Kbaunk, Kibawaic, a tnan whoso duty it is to call 
people together for brgdr or forced Jabour ; nlso called Sat\vfi;q or 
^ bearer of burdens.’ LyaU speaks of the Ivirank as one of tlie oiteh or 
inferior castes of Hindus in Kit,ngra, but it is doubtful whether it is 
not rather an occupational tenn, applied to any KoH or Ditgi who 
adopts this calling. In the Simla Hills tho tenn Karawak is generally 
applied to a Koli, but in ihe Koti fief of Keonthal there arc two 
villages where Kardwaks live and form a distinct caste, ranking higher 
than the Kolis. These were originally Kaiiets. Onoo a cow died in a 
cow-shed and there being no Ddgi or Koli pro^*ent, a Kanot dragged 
its carcass out of the house. Tho Kancts outcasted him and his 
descendants are called Kardwaks. Tho Kancts do not intermarry or 
dine with them. They can enter a Kanct’s house but must not go into 
the kitchen. They correspond to the Batwdls, Balahar, etc., of the low 
hills and tho plains. 

Kibd, Kurd, a powerful Brahoi tribe ; found also as a clan in tho Maz4ri 
Baloch tribe. Originally a slave tribe, 

Kibmani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kishtiban, a boat driver, a boatman : see under Mallae* 

Ktzalbass, see Qfzzilbash. 

Kooe,.a people mentioned in the Mascdik-tva-Mamdlik and in the Rifdh of 
I bn Haukal with the Balooh. They are described as inhabitiijo* a 
territory of Irto Zamin bordering on Sind and Hind, and as speakino- 
a language different from the Balocjh. Eaverty identified them with 
the Brahuis, but see Kochi, infra. 

Kochi, a synonym for Powinda, q, v. The word literally means ‘ nomad/ 

Koban, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltd,a. 

Koha?., a Jd,t clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KoH.sxiui, a gauerlo term for the peoples of the Indus' Kohistin : see under 
Ohiiiss, Grabare, 
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KohJAj ^ defective in a member/* more correctly Khoja, 

Kohja. — In the Jullundur tahsil, the first Jdls to become Musalmans would 
seem to have been the Kaujas or Kohjas who hold five villages ; one 
of which is called Kauja, where the Kingra cho enters the District, 
They say their ancestor was a giant who accompanied Sultdn Mahmfid 
of Ghazni in one of his invasions and settled down here as he liked the 
country. His name was Ali Muhammad or Manju, and he was nick- 
named Koh-Cha^ or ^little mountain/ on account of his size. The 
change from Koh-oha to Kauja or Kohja is simple. Six of their 
septs (the Sim, Sadhu, Arak, Sin, Dhauoe, and Khunkliun) claim to 
be of Arab descent, and so were originally Muhammadans. The others 
were converted at various times since the reign of Akbar. The above 
mentioned six septs at least intermarry on equal terms. The Kohjas 
avoid the use of beef and till lately observed Hindu rites, as well as 
the Muhammadan oiiJcdh^ at weddings. They sank to status by 
marrying J&t women. 

Kohui, an agricult ux^al clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kohli, a man, of any caste, who looks after the kuhls or irrigation 
channels in Chambd,. Not to be confused with Koli. 


Kohki, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kok, a small clan of found in B^wal (Nd^bha). It derives its name 
from its first home, Kok^s in the Manddwar tahsil of Alwar. The 
Koks ordinarily worship the goddess Bhairon, and perform the first 
tonsure of their children at Durg^^s shrine in the Dahmi ildqa of 
Alwar# Cf. Kuk. 

Koxarah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf* Kukdra. 


Koxbava, a tribe of Jd<ts. 

KOLi, an inhabitant of Kullu, and, according to Sir Denzil Ibhetson, a 
distinct word from Koii, vide p. 218 The form Kol^ is 

probably correct, just as Ldhuld, is used outside L^hul in Kullu for an 
inhabitant of LAhul. 

The term Koli is used in three distinct senses. First, as a territorial 

term it denotes a resident of Kullu, and Lyall speaks of the Rdjda o£ 
Kullu as Koli He adds that the name Koh is applied, out 

of Kullu, to any Kullu man, but Kola would appear to he the more 
. correct form. Ho observes that they were not of pure Rdjput blood, 

, a fact indicated by their use of the title Singh instead of Sen or 
Pdl, the usual lUiiput affix, and that they were pi-obablyKanets by 
origin, popular tradition making them for some time petty Th^kurs or 
barons of the upper Kullu valley. t Secon^ it denotes ^e Koh§ of the 
Kills, who is practically the same as the^ Daqi, or in Chaika ^as the 
Sim Third, it is used of the Chamdrs in the south-east Pnn3ab who 
have 'taken to weaving. The Koli of the plains belong in all probability 


♦ Punjabi Dicty.t P* 622, 
t B^n^ra BettUment Rep.^ § 79* 

1 Ibid, p. 76. g 

% KoU is often given as a K^jput sept or family. 
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Koli grotipe* 

to the great Kori or Koli tribe of the Gham^rs, the head-quarters 
of which is in Ondh. These men are commonly classed with Chamdra 
in the districts in which they are found, but are distinguished from 
the indigenous Oham&rs by the fact of their weaving only, and doing 
no leather work. Indeed they are commonly known as Ohamfir- JuMh&. 
Mr. Benton wrote : “The Ohamfir-Jal6h&s have no share in the village 
skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very glad to be 
entered among the village Cbam4rs, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation.” I very much doubt 
whether this is generally true. Asa rule the substitution of weaving 
for leather work is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in 
the social scale. The Karndl Kolis do not obtain the services of 
Brahmans. 


It is, however, very possible that the Kolis of the hills are identical 
with those of the plains, or that both are really so named because 
they follow the same callings. Thus in the Simla Hills, the term 
KoU is supposed to bo derived from Kulin, ‘ degraded from a family,' 
i. e., of Sudra status j and the Ddgi caste is said to bo an olSshoot of the 
Kohs, which . got its name from dragging away dead cattle (dangar or 
4aga), so that a Koli who took to removing the carcases of cattle was 
caUed a Ddgi Koli. Neither Kolis nor DAgis may wear a gold ornament* 
or a sihrd (chaplet) at a wedding in those Hills, but in the Siw&liks and 
lower Himalayas Kolis may wear both, though Chamiirs may not. 
Again D^gis and OhamSrs may intermarry, as a D&gi who makes 
shoes becomes a Chamir. Otherwise he remains a D%i. .Yet the 
- Kolis rank above the Cham^rs or Ddgis and in the lower Himalayas 
a Kanet will drink water from a Koli’s brass vessel, but not from 
any earthen vessel of his. These appear to be the Sficha or * pure ' 
Kolis of the following note' 

Once upon a time, -when the Simla Hills were occupied by Kanets, cattle disease carried 
of nearly all the cattle of the villagers. As no shoe-makers (Chamdrs) were available to 
Tfflnove the countless dead kine, and as the villagers could take no food till the carcases 
were removed from their honses, they took counsel to get out of the difficulty they were in 
"and some Kanet families undertook to remove them, but these families were ai'oided by the 
other Kanets, as they were polluted hy touching the dead kine, and were termed Kolis 
Thns the Kolis are degraded Kanets. But they retain their gots, so that the Koli oofs are the 
same as those of the Kanets, and some Kolis of the Shandilya and KAshyap pots are found in 
these hills. Kolis do not tonch beef. But they ^adly eat the flesh of a male bu&lo offered 
to a goddess an sacrifice. They also freely eat the flesh of a black bear There are no 
BaohA KoMs in the Simla HUls.t but only Sucha Kolis. The Pahiri word suchd pure 

or purified, from the Sanskr. Shuchi, pure, purified or clean. They are like the Jhfnwars 
of the plains, and water may he taken from their hands. The KoU deity is called Khathe- 
diar. 


• This prohibition would appear to be due to some old sumptuary law of the E4i4« 
Similarly, at funerals Kolas may use the iAoZki (drum) and sand* (pipe), hut no oth«r« • 
Kanets may use any mimical instruments except the mam-«p?i<j- and evra that mav be 
by permsfflon. In toe higher ranges it is cnstomary to beat a drum at funerals, but to ^ 
lower the dafra, sankh and jhallar are used. ' 

t On the other hand a very careful observer (Mr. W. Coldstream) wrote i— ' “ 

« In the lower Mis (at least I have seen them in Mldspur states thero are Sack A Kolis 
from whose hands E£]pnts and MiAns can ^t and dnnk. The fact is that the necessity of 
having menials ceremonially pure has created these Sacbi Kolis, for Jhtowars aSih 
^ we not everywhere to be got to supply food and drink, especially to the lower iSls 
The_ colomes of Sacha Kohs 1 saw were near forts, anfi they sery^' the garrison (as wSer- 
carxicrSy 
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In the Simla Hills another story about the origin of the Kolfs is that 
a Kanet father had two sons by two wives and divided his property 
between them, it being agreed on that who should be the first to 
plough in the morning should get the first share. The younger brother 
was the first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder waking 
and finding him gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but finding it 
too narrow in a passion killed the bullock with an axe. For this he 
was turned out of his caste. He had two sons, one of whom lived a 
respectable life, while the other was guilty of skinning and eating 
dead oxen. From the first son descended the Kolia, who generally do 
no menial work, the Kanets will drink but not intermarry with them. 
From the second son are descended the Dagolis who skin and eat 
dead cattle. They are further sub-divided into Dagoli and Thd.kur of 
whom the former will not eat with the latter because they eat and 
drink with Muhammadans. And between the Kolis and Dagolis come 
the ptims who are considered below the Kolis and above the Dagolis, 
and though they do not bury or eat cattle the Kanets will not drink 
with them. They are endogamoue. 


In Kumhd.rsain the Kolis appear to be divided into three classes, 
of which two may wear gold and intermarry,* while the third is 
not allowed to do so and forms a separate sub-caste, called Bashirru, 
Karrirti and (or) Shilu, which is very numerous in Kullu. The 
Baahirrti are closely allied with the Jihotra group, but the people of 
Kumh^rsain will not eat anything cooked by them, though the Kolis of 
Sirmdr do not appear to object to doing so. 

But another account divides the Kolis of the Simla Hills into two 
classes ; {i) those who do no menial work, and with whom Kanets 
will drink (but not marry), and {ii) the Dagolis who skin dead kine and 
eat beef. And the latter again have a sub-group called Eahert who 
will eat and drink with Muhammadans and so are out-casted even by 
the Dagolis. The Pums rank between the Kolis and the Dagolis. 

In Kullu the Dagi is commonly styled Koli, or, in Sarj^j, Betu.J 
But those Kolis who have taken to any particular trade are called 
by the trade name, e.gr., bdrdru, basket maker; barhye, carpenter; 
daugriy iron-smelter ; pumbe, wool cleaner ; and these names stick 
to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as have been the^ 
case with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter in 
England.§ So also Chamdrs and Lohte, though they have been 
classed separately, or probably only D&gis (Kolis) who took to those 


^ Only those whose hereditary occupation is tailoring are allowed to wear gold— not even 

those who have recently adopted it. , . .i. t • 

t The Raher in these hills are like the sweepers or Bhangts of the plains. 
IfBethuorW^u, a low-caste (Dagi) attendant on a Kanet (or upper class family: 
Diaok’s'Ki^lw Dialect of Hindi, p. 51.]. On the other hand the majority of the low <»stes 
in Knlln were in 1891 returned as DS,gis in Kullu proper (the Kullu tahsil) as ^Koliii m 
Sarai, and the terms appear to be synonymous though the latter is preferred as^ mpl^g 
no reproach. Besides the derivation from ddg, cattle, Da^ is also said to be derived from 

dagnd to ieU, Neither nor is given by Diaok, op* ^ • 

§ In Kullu the higher castes axe styled Mitarki (derived^ from hhUar-M, of the inner 
circle while the lower are called Barki, ‘ of the outer circle . ^ The latUr include the 
Thawi or carpenter, Dardii, ferryman, Koli or D£gi and Barehr or axeman, Lohar and 
B^rya (or BS1 t 4>, an ironsmelteV ox worker in nirgdl', and OhamSr m the order given : KuUu 
Qmxeti^, 1897, p. 61. 
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trades j but at tie present day other IMgls will not eat with the 
LoMrs, and in some parts they will not eat or intermarry with the 
Ohamdrs. Most Ddgis will eat the flesh of bears, leopards or 
Za«srw monkeys. All except the Lohdrs oat the flesh of cattle Vho 
have died a natural death They stand in a subordinate position to 
tiie Kanefes, though they do not hold their lands of them. Certain 
faraxliea o£ D%is, Olmm^rs^ and Loh^rs are said to be the koHddrs 
t,e., ' the courtyard people/ of certain Kanet families.* When a Kanef 
dies, his heirs call the hondar Ddgfs through their jaiai or headmen • 
they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood fo^ 
torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and do 
other Bervioes,_ in return for which they get food and the Xsina or 
funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite 
of the Ddgis, but they share them with the Ohamdrs : the latter take 
the skin, and all Ai^^e the flesh. The Ddgfs carry palanquins when 
The Lohdrs and Ohamdrs also ^o work in iroS 
and leather for the Kanets, and are paid by certain grain allowanoS 
he dress of the Dd^s does not differ materially from that of the 

Janets, m being generally coarser in material and scantier 

in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. antier 

Sir James Lyafl has the following instructive passage on the 
evolufaon of Koli, hut he frankly acknowledges thS popular 
ethuology, which almost invariably describes a low^as formed from 
a, higher caste by degradation, is nob on his side .— 

From tliG Uftttirdrl g volution of csisto distinctionfi in tTiio t 

once all the lower castes in Kxain ate the flesh of^tt?e bu/as^^indli ^ that 

footing, th® better off refrained and applied to tb^selV th® a firmer 

dition seems, however, to go in the opKe XeS fL PoP^lar tra- 

from Hindustan and gradually fell to their oresent low tne Kolfs came 

called in Eullu the sJZhcha Kolf. or as he is 

There the caste is also very low, but tradition ascribes ^-f^SFa proper, 

now holds. The KoHs of KSngya will nXhSre it 

ter^ ; the latter admit their inferiority and ascribe it to i^olfs of K^lu on equal 

Bn. i. i. .h. -u. Jg .S'Sfe 

marry. The Chanils of Kangja will not, I underst^d together nor inter- 

on equal terms with those that do. There are some will not mix 

sidered inferior to the Kolfs there.” Ohanils in Outer Sarij who are con- 


* The Kullu Qazetter of 1897 gives aTomewhat 

or Bagis as notoriously lazy, ignorant and^thiiftles/ Tn^ version. It describes the Koli# 

differ materiaUy from Kanets, «cept that tW arl'^^n®® they do aS 

^niples. vis attached to a family of “asto 

tom^ menial services on the occasion of a bW a marrSL^? - .1 P®rfo™ the cus- 

the leavings of the ceremonial feasts, and also certain aif^tP receiving in return 

UtionsUpi8 lmownasthatofilasafeXK^etTMd^«rrT^ time*: this 

Diack adds t^t the Dagi family has the sole riSt bhoUddr (the D£gi). 

at a ftmeral, such as can oiy be undeKlby uer^r^vT 

translates dhani as master ’. For the term feaaafn we P- He 

Juaj perhaps compare hasdn in 
\jr ' to and contradictory of this vtaw ■?« 4 v 

Mandi State Gazetteer, p. 30, According tn JtJ? view is the account given in th® 
and say that the offsp4g of a Kt o^ 

perform memal services for Kanet landholder! aTfeati^^® is called a Koli. T&y 
but are all notoriously lazy. The Chanils form I branrf?!^# tl ‘’‘o cultivator^ 

to them m r^ md live by extracting oil and ^rrvinff Kolis, but are infmuor 

Ctaub... mroi. Hhoa., dS^S, 
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Thus the Koli is found as far west as Ohambd, throughout the Hindu 
States of the North-east. Punjab, in EZdngra^ and the Siwiliks. He 
is also found in Sirmfir to the eastward, and in that State he occupies 
a low posiiion, below tlie Lobdr, Bidi and Bdtjgi, but above the 
Ohandl and Dfimrd,. He must not let his shadow fall upon any person 
of high, caste, and cis-Giri Kanets and Bh^ta will not even dnnk 
water touched by him. Xet these two castes and even Eajputs 
drink freely water brought by him in a metal vesseland can prepare ^bmr 
food in his house if it has been fresh plastered with cow-dung. The 
term Koli is almost synonymous with ‘serf* and at weddmga Kolis 
go on foot or on ponies, but not use palanquins or a kettledrum 
(naqdra).* Ritual marriage is indeed not solemnised among some or 
them, the yhq/m form being often used or merely the simple rite 
of patting a nose-ring into the bride’s nose.l" 

Kou, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Koba, the term for a Kobi, said to be in use in^ Simla. 

KoeIi, KA.UDii, Ki5bai. One of the original main sections of the Balooh, but 
not now an organised tuman.t It is found wherever the Balooh have 
spread in the Punjab, and still forms a tribe in Mekrdn. Most of the 
Balooh in Multdn are either Korai or Rind, hut they have long been, 
for practical purposes, J^its, having forgotten their old language, 
disused their old costume and intermarried freely with the neighbour- 
ing population, though they not uncommonly continue to wear their 
hmr long. The Kfirai form one of the five Balooh tribes represented 
in the Ohen&h Colony, , 

Kttbais, -sh, Koraishi, Koraisi, see Qubaish. 

Kobe, a Kamhoh olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KobbshI, an agricultural olan found in Montgomery- See Quraish. 

Kobi. KoheI, (Kwdrf is probably a misspelling for Kori). The Korls are 
Hiudustdni Ohamdrs, hut are looked on more or less as a separate 
caste in the Punjab ; see under Koli. 

KoifTE, a Kamhoh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KoTlsi, see KuiXifi. 

Kotla, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kotwheta, a Rdjput sept of the 1st grade, deriving its name from 
principality of Ko^lehr. 

KbammiB, fr. Pers. or (according to Drew) fr. fcntw, work : a class 

of millers and potters, most numerous in Darel, but also found m the 
fertile vall,ey of Tangir in the Indus Kohistdn. 

Keishni, a Hindu Vaishnava sect. Members of the Krishnf sect properly 
BO callsd. Will" ^ooraineiio0 ©very senteno© of their talk with the word. 
* Krishn.* Othef devotees of this hero salute each other with the words 


th.e 


* Sirmtir Gazetteer, pp. 81, 34 and 36. 

^Tbbetson ^89> spsaks of tha Korai, as Bind bat ia § SSo b6 Quotes an old Balooh Terse 

+ii^ PiTiii »• xii# Korw. nerer 


" ThTSot and korai are joiaed together ; they are equal with the Bind.’ 
appear to have exercised independent rule, 
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jai Sri Viotoiy to the holy Krishna/ inst^di of using the 

ordinary ‘ Rfim, Edna.* Others will ase only the words jai Gopdljij 
‘ Victory to the herdsman.* And there is a sect known as the Jai- 
kishnf who worahip none but Krishn, and are remarkable for the 
combination they present of the extreme Shaiva and Vaishnaya prac- 
tices. ITiey are said to have been founded by Muni Ditatre* to be 
connected closely with the Sanidsis, or even to be a sect of the Bdm- 
mdrgis^ to be recruited from both sexes and to worship nude before the 
image of their god. On the other hand, they are devoted to the holy 
places of the Vaishnavas, to Gobardhan, Mathra^ the Qoddvarf, and all 
that has to do with the history of Krishn : they read the Bhdgavat 
Gita ; they are scmpulons observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they 
are even reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to 
have only gradually adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to 
marriage and the like. In Lahore they are known as Bai ; and their 
priests wear salmon-coloured clothes and white scull-caps, with flaps 
over the ears. They reverence more especially the Narbada and the 
deity Chang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river ; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Krishn and which is made of black 
wood or stone, and on the head of which they keep a small stone 
brought from the Narbada hills. A t the time of prayer males and 
females alike are said to divest themselves of their clothes and to wor- 
ship thus the image which only the initiated know to be that of Chang 
' Dev and not of Krishn. They keep a handkerchief in their temple 
which is called sesh, and with which every one who enters the temple, 
wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of charms 
and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Hindu temple. 

KttbhIb, *. g. Kumhfir, in Jheluni. 

KubeI, a sept of Baloch. (M.). 

Kttchabs, (1) a ffot of MfrSsfs, attached to the Malhi JAfs ; (2) a ffot of the 
Khatris. 

KtTCHBAHU, lib. * brush-binder.’ The term is not a generio name, but 
an occupational one. The Kuchbands settled in Hiss^r say that their 
place of origin is Ohitor in •R43putdna, and that, during some catastro- 
phe, vaguely stated to have occurred some two or three centuri^ 
some tribes migrated north and assumed this designation and calling. 
The Kuchband ffots are— OhauhAn, Punw6r, Gablot, KAchwa, Banins, 
Snlankhi or Solkhi, Sdrhia, Sassand, Badgnjar, and Morwir. They 
learnt brush-making from Ohangar, and their women also acquired 
the art of baking toys of clay. In Hoshiirpur the Kuohbands are 
regarded as Kanjars by others, but say themselves that they are 
GMris ; and in that District their gois axe Sfid, Batwir, Bes, uakayhira, 
SankaJ, BagfiLar and Sonri. No longer nomads they are new more 
or less settled, especially in the suburbs of Delhi, and iu the canton- 
ments of Ambila and Mathra. At Ambila they intermarry with Sinsis 

* The Saaiasis often tra'Je their order to Switni Ditatre, the Manf Dattatreya of Sanskrit 
works, who is somHimes^ s^id to hare bem the precursor of Shankar Achiraj, and all 
Sanlasis, it is said, receive the mintra in the name of Ditatre. There is, however, a 
story of a contest between this Muni and Guru Gorakh Nilth, which would place the former 
r at a date much -later thau Shankar Aoharaj and either this Ditatre or another of the same 
name is looked on as the founder of the Jaikishni sect. 
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and Kanjars from the Phulkidn States, whence they came. They earn a 
living as shikaris, makers of khas-khas screens and even as domestic ser- 
vants in cantonments. Their women also make and sell binnda (onshions 
for carrying loads on the head) and chinkds (nets for banging up food, etc., 
in) and even as prostitutes. But as a tribe they are no longer criminal. 
Calling themselves Hindus, their observances are all like those in 
vogue among Hindus. Sweeper women are employed as midwives, 
at a fee of annas 4 for a boy and 2i for a girl. The birth of a boy 
is celebrated by the distribution of sugar. 

No Kuchband may marry within his own clan, and, as the Punw4r 
and Surankhi stand highest in the social scale, it is considered an 
honour to intermarry with them. Marriage is contracted in this 
way' At betrothal, the parents of the bridegroom present five 
rupees to the bride's family ; this is the whole ceremony.* At the 
wedding, a pole is fixed upright in the ground and a burning coal 
placed at its foot. A brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, of either the 
bride or bridegroom binds the right-hand thumb of the one to the thumb 
of the left hand of the other, and the couple circle round the pole seven 
times and afterwards blow seven times on to the coals. Then the bride- 
groom takes the bride into his thatch or tent, and unties the knot, in- 
forming her at the time that it is his tent and her future shelter. 
The bride return's to her parents. 


The mukldwa, or home-coming, is performed m this "wise. When 
the pakkhis are struck and the tribe starts on a tour, the bndegroom, 
acci^panied by a panch of two men as witnesses, goes to ^e bride s 
TOsSence and there presents Rs. 20 to her ^rente. He is then 
Xwtd to pass one night under his father-in-law's roof and next day 
taSs his bride home, the bridegroom’s two witnesses exhorting the pair, 
on their duty towards each other. A second, or karewa, marriage is 
very rarely resorted to. The bridegroom never mentions the name 

of his mother-in-law. ' * , • t i. 

When a death occurs, the corpse is carried on a hier of bambws, 
shaned Tike a ladder, to the Hindu' burning place. They do not 
collect any of the ashes (phdl) after the body is burnt. Three days 

later the ^ceased’s near relations and those who earned the bier ^ 

to the burning place and convey with them a small quantity of 
The ashes are cSdected in one place and the ^k sprinkled on them. 
On the 12th day the corpse bearers are fed with rice and sugar and 
the remnant is distributed. 

• AUhough these Kuchbands style themselves Hindfls they wm eat 
W cSkf d by almost any caste. Oow’s^flesh alone is aWed by them. 
Of wild animus they catch and snare jackal, Jisiards («anda), lianas, 
foxes, porcupines, pig, hares, deer, and consume the flesh of all of them. 

* In Hoshi&r pur two two ruS*® so‘^n&m 

Hquor. date for the 

the “i- ^tiiwhatnd. The at the wedding are made by the boy’s- 

shampooing^ of the p • _ cirls But the oonple blow on to the fire. When 

sister or sister s daughter j^altine place, the boy*s sister takes him in 

***^^^“ 

and sets a rupee, which IS spent on liquor. -- - - 
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Like other aboriginal tribes, the Kuchbandu extract curative oil from 
sdnda lizard and do blood-letting with leeches or by the cupping process. 

The Kucbband in Hiss^ worship Bdm Deo and Lalta Mas^i. The 
temple of the former is said to lie in the desert tO miles west of 
Bikaner. A fair takes place there twice a year in ^^on and Mfigh 
and on these occasions the Kuchband visit the shrine and make an 
offering of one rupee each. They have no respect for other places 
of pilgrimage, such m Hardwfir, daw^I&ji, eto. They also worship 
the cow. In the event of any one falling sick, it is customary to 
invoke Edm, thus — " Rdm, we will offer one seor of grain to your 
mother cow.” Should the patient recover, a cow is fed. If small-pox 
breaks out the tribe visits the shrine of Lalta Masdni iti Gurgdon. A 
promise is then made to bring up two virgins to her service; food is 
given to two old and to two young women in her name, and a oocoanut 
is offered on the shrine. 


The Kuchband in Hoshidrpur say they are descended from Khizr 
Pdlof AHdhbds in the Aligarh District of the United Provinces 
There is also a Mahardni's shrine at AUdhbds, and at her shrine a 
pig is sacrificed. The animal’s forehead is daubed with vermilion and 
an earring put in its ear. It is then killed by sticking a large needle 
into its ribs, the head used to make a palao, while the r^t of the 
flesh is cooked separately and thrown into the fire with five loaves and 
some liqnor as an offering to Mabdrdni. 

Knchbande have a dialect or at least an argot of their own and 
nicknames for n^ny tribes. Tbe U% is called a Pant, the Mahdian or 
money-lender a Kapma, the Ohamdr a Namoa, the Gujar a Jhomar 
and the Musalmdn a Dela. 


KtTDHAN, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Krai.. . muuU o»te, MohamniKtan,, who work u water- 

r ’ *»»”« <=MeB, in SiMro* 

Kfe, a tribe (agricultural) grouped with the Mughals in Jhelum. 

Ktm,s muhm or sept of the Gil Jd^. Pound in strength in Hoshidrpur 
whore the sept have a haiya or group of originally 22 villages. ^ 


tte 

in 


the Sikhs. To the peaceful order of 
Uddsis belonged one Bdlak Singh, an Arora by caste, of Hazro in 
Attook, who about 1846 inaugurated among the Sikhs a movement 
which was directed against the participation of Brahmans in weddimrs 
and, ^nerally, against their influence over the community. S 
. formed adhments iu the Sikh garrison of the fort, and they became 
known as Sagrdsi or Habids.* On Bdlak Singh^s death in 1 863 his 
nephew Kdhp Smgh succeeded him, retaining in the locality a certain 
' docbi-ines are never divulied. Bdlak 

Singhs teaching was, however, taken up by Bdm Singh,* osrpenter 
of Bbaini Aid m Dndhidn8,t where he built an ex&ve J^and 

• No explanation of these two terms annears to have twnn ’ 

td^ordina to local legwid Rim Singh was huildinc a^Jeat W. wm W » SawriA 

tSlo^nd Saywd^dau^ter bJfe . 

Be did so and found it had. too long. From her he the woidsV^W 
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maintained considerable state. He preached that he was himself an 
incarnation of Gurfi Govind Singh and prophesied the speedy over- 
throw of the British power. In 1872 the Kfikas rose without any 
concerted plan, and a band of about 150 invaded the Mdler Kotla State 
and attacked the capital, but were beaten off. A.t Rurr, a village 
in Patiala, they surrendered and 49 of tliem were executed by tlie 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhidina. Ram Singh who had not 
pe^onally participated in the events was deported to Rangoon where 
•he died in 1888, but his followers believe he is still alive and will 
re appear. His brother Budh Singh inherited the dera. Rdm Smgh 
had divided the Punjab into districts, each under an agent, who bora 
the Muhammadan title of auha* and was under his direct control. His 
followers were called Kukas'f or “ shonters because, imlike other 
Sikhs, they fall into a state of frenzy {waid)t during their devotions 
shaking their heads and shouting their prayers. The latter end with ■ 
&CTJ oi Sat 8rz AMI, “God is True.” Like many other sects they 
have been accused of holding orgiastic rites. Outwardly the is 

often distinguished by the aidhi pag, a special way of tying the turban 
straight, and by a knotted necklace of woollen cord the knots of which 
are used like beads of a rosary. Of recent years the sect has adopted 
the name N^bmdhdria. The Kfikas are not an order, but at the 
edifice erected at Durga (near Naw^hahr in JuRundur) m of 

Guru Teffh BaMdur the niinistrants are said to be Khkas. The Kukas 
revere the Sau Sdhhi, a book which professes to be a conversation 

between Sfihib Singh and Gurbaksh Singh on the saymgs and doings 

of Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru.§ 

KfeiBA, the chief exorcists {d&n den&walds) of the Sdndal B&r. They 
have a semi-sacred position. — See NekokAra. 

KtriACHi, one of the three branches of the Dodai Baloch ^d tobesmen of 
the Pateh 'Kh&n who founded the Dera of that name. The Ku^^i (^e 
held a broad tract, 20 Ms wide by 12 long, in Dera IsmM KMn and 
gave their name to the town of Kuldchi, from which the t^sil of 
Kuldohi takes its name. But at the close 

were described as once subjects of the o 19 nnn 

tributary to Mirza KhAn, the Qizzilb4sh, to whom they paid ^.12,000 
a year in revenue. They appear to have- 

found Dera IsmAil Khdn, in considerable numbers, but settled in that 
tract as cultivating proprietors rather than as a caste and 

Seyhavrno^su^^to the status of J^ts, KuHchi tahsi having ^ 
overrun by the Gandapur Pathfins who are stiU dominant in it. 


" — — T"; 7 ^ -uaQTYi TTim© were wdh gurtbf or according to others, 

the part of the KiiMs who in 1870 perpetrated the oi a nninp 

hutchers at Amritsar in revenge for their slaughter of km . 

t Fr. P, Mfe, a shriek or cry, relieions dances* in which the 

:j:Arab. wajd, ecstasy* ^e i^y Rawing the hand across the 

approaching extirpation of the heathen is symooiis y 

throat. — , . ^ 

Maclagan, §:107i not however mentioii this wotk and 

' ^ Santokh Sihgh, author of the PfrhdsK aoes noj umwovoa 

its authenticity is not established. Macauliffe s 8%J6h Rehgion, To . V, p. . 
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Kutai—Kumhdr. 


'KcLKi, aa agricultural clan found in Sh&hpar. 

potters in the valley below Chitr&l and in the Gilgit and Indus 
valleys j see Ohitrdli. 

KniiAB, a small clan in Jind which has a Si<lh whose samddh is in Kulfir 
Kb^s. He was killed by a carpenter, so they never give or sell ghi 
or beestings to a man of that caste. 

Kuliab, a J&t tribe found in the Lodhr^n tahsil of Multdn. 

Kolya, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KouHia, Ghdmiab, Qhomae, KHtJSAB, Kobhab, Khdhab, KtissIlB ob KobIb, 
fern. -f. The Knmh^ir, or, as he is more often called in the 'Punjab, 
Ghumidir, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. He is moat 
numerous in Hiss^r where he is often a husbandman, and in the sab- 
montane and central districts. On the lower Indtis ho has returned 
himself in some numbers as J&%. He is a true village menial, receiving 
customary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels 
needed for household use, and the earthenware pots used on the Persian- 
wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He also, alone of 
all Punjab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry grain 
within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bonght else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out 
of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages 
and tow^ns, in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, 
fuel, bricks, and the like. His religion appears to follow that of the 
neighbourhood in which he liv^. His social standing is very low, far 
below that of the Lohar and not very much above that of the Ohamd.r ; 

. for his hereditary association with that impure beast the donkey, the 
anim^al sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him j as also his 
readiness tu carry manure and sweepings. He is also the brick-bnmer 
of the Punjab, as he alone understands the working of kilns ; and it is 
in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact with 
manure, which constitutes his fuel. It would appear that he makes 
bricks also when they are moulded ; but the ordinaiy village brick of 
sun-dried earth is generally made by the coolie or Clmmd.r. The 
Kumhdr is called Pazdwagar or Hln-bumer, and Kdzagar (vulg. Knj- 
gar) or potter, the latter term being generally used for those only who 
make the finer sorts of pottery. The Gilgar, Gilsdz and Gilkdr shcmld 
probably be regaled as groups of the Rdj or Tarkhdn, rather than 
of the Kumhdr. Grave-diggers, gorhun or gorhand, are said to be 
generally Kumhdrs. In Peshawar and in Attook and l^walpindi the 
Knmhfir is known as the Kuldl or Kal41. Moltdni in Gurgdon is said 
to denote a Kumhdr, potter’s work being often done there by men from 
Multdn. Phnsrai also appears to be a synonym. On the frontier the 
potter appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The Kumhdrs are both Hindus or Sikhs and. Muhammadans by re- 
ligion. ^ 

The Sindu Eumhdrs, 

Sindu iKIiiixilidii* IS somsMniBs “fcoriiiG^^ iiononficsilly P*ArjiLpjEtti ov 
Prajdpati, after the Vedio Prajdpatis, who were lords and creators of 
the universe, because they make things of earth. In Kapfirthald, how 
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ever, the title is said to bo bestowed un the KumMrs because they trade 
HI grain and transport it. In Ndbha the Kamhslr* claims descent from 
Brahma as in the well-known lines : — 

Ram jdi M Rang fa, Kiahn jdt Jed AMr, 

Brakmmd jdi Kumhdr hat, 8heo Jei jdi faqir. 

** B&ma was by caste a Bdngar^ Kishen an Abir, Brahmma a Kumhdr. 
and Shiva a faqir.’* 

Once, runs the legend, Brahma divided some sugarcane among his sons, 
and each of them ate his piece, except the Kumhdr who put his into a 
pitcher full of earth and water in which it struck loot. When the god 
some days later asked his sons for the cane, they had none to give him, 
bat the Kiunhdr offered his to the god and received from him the iatle 
of Parjdpat or * Glory of the World Bat nine other sons of Brahma, 
ancestors of the Brahmans, also received the title. 

Tradition also points persistently to the bhagat or saint, Kubba, as 
an ancestor of the Komhdrs. In Gurgaon he is said to have had two 
wives, the first of whom ran away from her home and so her children 
were called Uola. The second wife's offspring were called Ma.hf or 
Mahdr bocause she was the sister of the first. Another version is that 
the first wife after forsaking her husband married his servant, gola. 
In these legends the Mahrs claim superior status to the Golas, but the 
latter tell quite another story. Thus in the Bdwal nizamai of Ndbha 
the Golas say that Brahma had 60,000 sons whom he ordered to make 
carthenwax^. To one of them he gave a gola (ball) for a pattern. He 
made vessels like it, and a vessel larger than a pitcher and called gol 
is still made in B&wal by the Knmh&rs. Hence they are called Golas. 
Brahma also gave him a wheel on which to make pottery. For ' this 
reason all Hindus at a wedding go to .a Kumh^r's house to reverence 
the when Brahma is worshipped. 

And yet again the Golas in Ndbha claim Kubd as one of themselves 
and say that he it was who made 20 pitchers a day to give away as 
alms, until one day 80 adhds came to his house ; nevertheless relying 
on God's graco he bade his wife sit behind a curtain and hand each of 
them a pitcher. Miraculously the 20 vessels became 30, as described 
in the following version of the well-known lines - 

Rdhd hhagaJt Kamhar thd, 

JBhdndd ghaftd^ bis. 

Mar Qovina Jtirpd Jeari, 

Mue bis Tee its. 

** KfiM was a potter and made 20 pots a day j but the Almighty was 
gracious and the 20 increased to 30." 

To this incident is due the custom at Hindu weddings of curtaining 
off a room in wWoh sweets are placed, a Brahman, sitting behind the 
curtain, being tmsted to dispense unbounded hospitality. Moreover^ 
Kumh^ still supply ascetics with earthenware gratis. 


• Or GhumMr, as he is termed, except in Biwal nisdmat with a pnn on his vocation, 
which involves * turning.’ „ 

fS symboliseB Ihe aikdarehan chafcfe**- or discus of Sn Krishna. 
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avoid near kin in marriago. Claiming to bo of higher rank 
than the other Kumh^rs^ they wear the Janeo and cook 
their food in a ohauk, 

(ii) The Kun^gar, or makers of kuniis {tronghs or tobs), in M4- 

lerkotla, when they are all of one got, the AggarwSl, and 
say they came from Agra. They claim Kfiiput extraction 
and are often called Panjpire as they worship five pirs— 
PirAn. Pir, Gugd, Khwfij&jf, Devi and NigAhA. 

(iii) The Ktizgar, found in J£nd, N6bho (whore they are also 

called Agaria), KAngra, Sirmdr, MultAn, and MAIer Kotla 
(where they are all Sdlvdhan by got). They make kiizao or 
small vessels and claim Ghhatri origin. [See Agaria (t) 
SMpm] . 

iiv) The Ndngars or salt-workers are found in Jind j and in Maltdn 
where they are known as Nundris and used formerly to 
make salt, but they now deal in charcoal. 

(v) The Pajdwagar or kiln-bumers, found in MAlor Kotla whore 

i^ey make bricks and have two groups— MSrwdrf and 
Desf. 

(w) The Shoragar, found in Jfnd, and in Slidhpnr, are makers of 

saltpetre, but hardly form a distinct group. 

The cults of the Kumhdrs offer many points of interest. Thus in 
Delhi the Kumhdrs worship all the deities, and all, Hindus too appa- 
rently, especially affect Tabar P£r, as well as the KhwAia of Aimer • 
and in the amawaa of Asauj they visit the shrine of Shams KMn at 
Nangal-dewat in Delhi. The goddess is also worshipped, her devotees 
giving chdrun, etc., to the poor in her name. In Mdler Kotla the Hindu 
Kuzegars invoke P£r Dastgfr,* the Pirdn Pir, before beginning work 
making a diva or earthen himp in his name, to ensure the safety of the 
tHngs made. In Ndbha the Kfizegars again invoke Ghuldm Qfidir 
Muhi-ud- Din Jildni and other Muhammadan saints, though they are 
Hindus. At weddmgs too they make offerings to pirs, etc., and di®- 
tributerice cooked with sugar among Muhammadan beggars, the 
brotherhood, and people of their own quarter. ' 

In Dera Gh6zi Khfin the Kumbfirs, who are all Muhammadans, affeofc 
the Taunsa Pir, 


In Lahore the Kumhfirs celebrate the Hol£ with more enthusiasm 
than any other caste, ^eir principal shrines are those of K5m Sahai. 

of Roneo^ in (?) Lahore, and of the pir of Hayar, a village in 
the district of Eincha Ohdranan in the Khetri fief of Jaipur State 


The NararwiM pir also has a shrine in Hateli, a village in (?) Ndbha 
^enoe the KumMrs migrated into the Amloh nizdmat of fJ^bha" 
When a child is li months old they carry it to his shrine, where they 
offer lasers ofwalida and this IS also distributed among the brothel 
h<»d. The mother is then taken to a well to draw water, carrying 
•with her some bakh (boiled gram) for distribution among ohildr^ 

* XXastgfi is also the pir of the Kashmiri (Mahammadan) Kumhars in Gvrdisp^ * 
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When the chJldl ia 6 months old they offer sweets to the goddess at 
K&ngfa. They also worship the chah at the Holi and Diw&li festivals. 

The KumhJlrs in Ndbha, both Golas and Mahra, affect Bhairon and 
Gnga especially. And in the Bdwai m,izdmat they play the tahla or 
drum, an instrument invented by them and used by Rupisar Kumhdr, 
an attendant of Devi, with whom he used to play chess. In an 
assoniblage of Kumhdrs one of the oaste assumes female attire, and dances 
and sings while the others perform music. KnmhSrs sometimes act 
as bards, and as such associate with Bahrupias, though they consider it a 
disgrace to play the drum for prostitutes. Ihe Kumh^rs express joy 
by a curious dance, in Iiahore. 


Tho Knmhdrs, both Gola and Mahr, of Bfiwal worship Bati once a 
year, and also at weddings, by putting rice cooked in milk on a piece of 
plastered ground, where the women bow their heads in reverence. A 
bride is ^ond to ride on an ass at her wedding under penalty of ex- 
oommunication* In Atnloh the Gola Kumhfirs do not wear red clothing 
at w^dings. Those of other mzdmats bring the bride in a cart. 


Tho Knmh&ps of Bdiwal perform a child's first tonsure at Bhairon's 
shrine at B&s in Gorgaon, and to this shrine a bride and bridegroom 
are also takon with their garments tied together, to offer sweets and 
cash in Hen of a he-goat. 

In Ktogra- the Kumh^trs have no saints of their own, except the 
potter's wheel, chak, which originated in Gorakh hT&th’s gift to them of 
his mundar or earring for a wheel. Ever since it has been worshipped 
at the Diw&K, and on that day Kumhfirs cease from work, make offer- 
ing to the chak in fnlfilment of vows, and, if a goat is slaughtered 
sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When a chedo is revolved for the. first 
tune some sweet porridge {kafah) is offered to it. If a man has no 
children or if they die young he vows his next child to ^ 'chah, to 
which solemn offerings are made if Ms prayer be heard. The cJiaJe is 
also worshipped by l^jputs of the higher i^oups. 

Pew Kumh&rs are true Sikhs, but some are followers of NSnak or Ms 
disciples. Thus in Amritsar the Sukhal Kumhars acknowledge the 
authority eff the mahanis of Tejiwfild and E6m DSs, who are ^oiplea 
of Bdb4 Budh&, N&aak's disciple^ and these mahants come to con- 
gratulate them on the birth of a son, receiving presents in retqm. 

(The Iduhammadcvn Ehtnikdrs, 


The Muhammadan Kumhfirs also have two territorial gronpsr— Desi 
and Multdni in Mdler Kotla, Jind and N^bha. The Deai wom^ 
wear a gown ipahan) over the trousers, which hangs from the neck, 
while the MultSnf womeu wear a petticoat. Desi women beheve m 
Sitla, but not so the Multtois. 

In GurdAspur the division is into Panjdbi and Kashmiri : in Sidlko^ 
and GnjrAt into Kashmiri and Desi. 

The Muhammadan Kashmiri sections in Gurdfispur and Sidlkot 


0fX*O * I ~ - 

- Ohang,in Gurddspur i Parar, in Si^lkot ; ^dji, m ^ 

inGurdlspur and in Gujriit, in which latter district all Kashmin 
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KuniMrs claim to be Shaikbs and baye no otlier sections Am tbeso 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Bcsi Knmhfirs for 
the pnrposa. 

The Muhammadan Kumhdrs have no <iconpational groups of import^* 
ance, the only one of interest being the KuMla,’J^ in 0uj3?At, who are 
profesBional singers and dancers by trade, performance at 

Kumhdr weddings. Though looked down upon by the other Kumblln® 
they obtain brides from them. 

In MidnwdK, Leiah tahsil, certain groups are alluded to but not 
defined. These are : — 

1. Argam or p Eaogam ■) 

2, Baryar 5 which intermarry. 

Ilad^am or ? Angam y 

In MIAnwdli the Kumhdrs are cultivators as well as potters, and a 
few are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however, looked down upon. In Leiah the KumhAm claim desoent from 
JaUl Bakrijt the sainb, whom they invoke in beginning work in the 
prayer 

Dadd Jalal BaqH^ Saji Gfilg4^ 

Allah hare, so ho,% 

But in Bhakkar they affect Sh4h Husain Bakhsh of PeshSwan * 


In Amritsar LuqmAn is said to be the ancestor of all the Kumhdrs, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying 

Mi8millah’'uUBahmdn’-uhSah4m hu nstdd Imqmdn Saktfa Huji 
Gilgu^ 

Jaisi Allah hare so ho *, dhar thoha, ydni chald ch^h hOm 

Galg^ is the pir of the Punjabi (Muhammadan) Kumhdrs in Gurdds- 
pur and of the caste in Shdhpur. In Multan HdjJ Qulgu is the ^ priert ' 
of the Kumhdrs, and at weddings they offer Ke. I and 6 yards of red 
cloth to the jhandirs (stanaard-bearei«§) appointed for the purpose, in 
ms name# 


In Guj^n'wfil^ the Mahammadan Elomh^rs ar© said to lielieve 
Jrropliet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing hte name. 


in the 


The Mu^nmadan Mnlt^nfs affect a saint at Sfinodna in Pa^la. 
while the Deals vwit the well-known shrine of SMhaura in 


Oaate Administration. 

Knmhdrs have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govern- 
ment. Thus in the south eastern districts, the Kombfes have cho««- 
tras at each large town or city, e. ff., at Delhi,|l and to this plaoe aU 


r is said to be a contemptuous term for a Kun*Ar in Lahore. The KoM is a 

work^M kS|?s aisl^*® J“e“bets are, mfrdsis to the KumhArs, though th^ semetimeB 

I IsmAU Khin, howeverj they claim descent from Mfr Katal. 

i IS here explamed to be the perfect ssdnt who could fulfil all desiree. 

o*tiieir priests. au aewree. 

=JS Qurgaon. but he is now 

said to have appointed (subordinate ?) in towns and vUlaew 

Tixere la also said to be a chaudhii for each group of villages. 
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«inl0S4 tried on tho epofc, »ro brooglifc for trial before a 
ptinrhtlyat. Kach ehauntra has ita ehattdhri, whose office is not usual- 
ly hereditary, and he presides over the panchdyaL 

The thatulhrl visits any village in his ehauntra at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings. At a wedding he receives a rupee, some ghi 
and a little fruit. If tho chaudhrt of any other ehauntra attends he 
reeeivoR sweets and ghi. If not present in person the ohaudhri gets 
only Ite. 1 in cash. Tim money is earmarks for the expenses of the 
whole community or its panch&yai. A ehaudhri can impe^ a fine of 
R». 100 or oven excommunicate an offender. Among Hindu Kumhfirs 
the ehaudhri goto a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a Jedj. 
in Guxgaun ho receiv<^ Re. I and a turban at a wedding or Jcaj^ j and 
decides disputes relating to contracts of betrothal or marriage, innova- 
tions in custom, and Ju^es co-habitation with a woman of another ■ 
caste. As a punishment ho can fine the offender or compel him to 
entertain the brotherhood. 


In Kdngra tho Kumhltrs had their gaddi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgotten. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panchnaid^ which prescribed the wedding rites ^d 
in wltioh the names of the married pair were registered, the elder 
{^ehaudhri) receiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has falira into 
disuse, ''I’he ehaudhri is elected and his powers are limited. He is 
first consulted in re^rd to questions of betrothal, etc., and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates upon them. 

In Jfod and Ndbha tho office of ehaudhri is either hereditary or elec- 
tive, but in the latter Stale the Kuinhirs have chxudhr^ of their own, 
independent of Hissdr. In Sirmfir, the Mahr Kumbdrs of Ndhan 
have panckdgats, and a ehaudhri at Amb4la, but the Mah^ am Golaa 
of Paonta have a ehaudhri or ehauntra at Bupa, in Am bala District, 
and he is subordinate to the ehaudhri at Kalait. ® t 

oeives a rupee and apoyr®, butat a wedding only the^ hhaj% (sweet- 
meats, etc.), is divided by (? shared with) the nothing etoe 

b.4ng paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by 
fine, the offender being summoned by tbe chaudhr^ b^ore n panehayat. 
The ehaudhri has a wazir, nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panchdyat on the ehaudhri’^ behalf. The panehayat s finding « J?; 
norted by the loazir bo the ehaudhri and if he concurs the mattei is 
Sitled, ^If not, it is again debated by the 

office is usually hereditory, and cannot be given to another family with 
out consulting the chaudhrd and the panch&yat. 

The MnlfeSnf Kumhirs of M4ler Kotla have only a loose system of re- 
ferring dfepntes, especially those relating^to marriages, 

an ancient system of administration. The chaudhr^ 

PatiAla, holds a aamad bestowed on him by some 

Mm autliority to decide disputes witMn the caste. TMs san 

fcS. Sth°r L .ib* At widding. th. <*a»dl.rf sate ^ 

wWoh fa prOTented to biiB personally or sent to him through a mi«^ 

The panch&yat system is found,, more or leas developed m Liahore, 
Amritsar, Gurddspur, and Gnjranw^la- 
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The K'&n^ah'panthia, 

In the south-west of the Punjab tho ckftndhri is called mehtar, and 
is elected from the family in which the office is hereditary. He 
settles petty disputes in the casto and attends weddings and ftinerals, 
receiving a doable share of the hhaji. His son as successor is installed 
by the community by tying a turban on his head. In MMuwilH, 
however, the system seems to be in complete abeyance. 

West of the Indus we find the mektar exercising a largo autiiority 
in IbA Khel. In Peshdwar he is termed kalantar, and ho decides 
disputes, but his chief duty is or was to assign the tasks retjuired of 
the Knmhdrs under the Sikh system of forced labour. 

Kumhar drens. 

In Klingya the Hindu Desf Kumhdr women wear a noso-ring of 
gold. 

In Mdiler Kotla the Muhammadan MuMni ICumhur women wear 
a ghagrd (petticoat) and the ndth, but theso are not worn by tlio 
Desi women, who wear instead an angid or bodice. It> Nllbha the 
Desi women wear over their trousers e. pahan, which hangs from tho 
neck, the upper part forming a bodice. 'Phe Mulbinfs wear a gown. 

In Maler Kotla* the Mahr wives wear the i/idth, whoi’eas those t>f 
the Grola sub-caste do not, and in Ndbha they do not boro tho nose. 
The Malir women in the latter State also wear loose trousers bolow tho 
gown. 

In Multdn the Hindu Utradhf females used to wear a gold ndth. 
The Muhammadan (Mnlt/infs mostly) KumhAr females wear tho 
pairdhan or chola through life, as a rnlo, but some of them, ehiofly 
the Kalai or Kailai, who arfe found in BahAwalpur, replace the chold by 
the choli after marriage. 

In MfAnwAlf tabsil girls assume the chola after marriage. In Ijeiah 
KumhAr women .wear any ornament save the noee-ring and those 
worn on the feet. 

The KumhArs give their name to KnmhArsain, one of the smaller 
Simla Hill States. The State was founded by PahAr Singh, one of 
four Brahman brothers from GayA, who had a pet cat which was 
killed by a mouse that sprang upon t her from beneath one of the 
18 potters’ wheels then at work at KnmhArsain, Ho complained to 
Koteshart MahAdeo, who is said to be the owner of the ohiefship 
(gradd4),and the god promised him redress. So all the KumliAra were 
killed, except a pregnant woman and her descendants still live in the 
State. 


KiJNpXi^PANTHi. ^ A. sect, founded some 40 years ago hy HAkim Singh 
of EAmpur, m PatiAla. HAkim Singh was described as an insignificant 
looking man, bvmg m filth, and possessing a few tracts and a New 
Testament m Paniabi (which he had obtained from American Mis- 


j j n&th is said to be of gold or silver. In this State it is also 

added the Mahrs use waggons at weddings, whereas the Golas, b<rth men and women 
mnst ride asses on such oocasions. Golas themselves beat drums, which Mahrs wll! 
not coadescead to do» at a wedding. * wau 

the Stats and has a temple at MadhoH, s 
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monarios at Tjuilhiitim), from which h© uHod to read to his few followers ; 
hut they siMjn nmnl»ewtl about Sl.OOO aouls, an«l incUuletl several well- 
t« do iuliabitaiitH of It4mpnr. His preaching too ondorwonfe change, 
tiitd he taught tliat the Ilriiish Guverninont would shortly bo replaced 
by his ow«. Giving himmdf up t(» roligioua meditation as a lad, 
H&kini Singh who wim a ddt, watmored about for several years as_^ a 
faqtr visiting shrines in different parts of the country, in the belief 
that, by so doing, he would atone for his past sins and obtain merit 
in the eyes of fJod. 'ITtcn he settled down at his native village and 
i>egan to preach the worship of the Neh Kalank Avatfir* or spotloss 
incarnation of the Deity. Ho obtained some Christian books from 
the littsstonarins at Ludhfdina and declared that Christ was the Hoh 
Kalank, and that lie was himself an incarnation of Christ j the Im&m 
Mahdf expected by Muhammadans, and also the BaghnSth believed 
in by Hindus, ile taught his disuiplos to eat together and oalled his 
sect Kdnddft Pauthi, kthujhik inoaiiitig an earthen vessel, and panth, 
a 8ect).t * ilo onjoinad strict morality, and declared that the Satyng, 
or era of truth, was about to commence. While acknowledging 
Christ was tlie true Curd, he maintained that he himself was an 
iiicarnnttuu of Christ, and tliat It was for him to baptisse. 

Originally a disciple of ono Thartpurf, a sddh of his own village, 
for 20 years Hfikitu Bingh did not come out of his house. He had 
his head shaved and also those of several women. To avoid obeying 
the calls of nature, he used to put a stick down his thr^t after 
eating and so cauao himself to vomit. This was cal!^ nmili karam. 
Ho was believed to possess tho power (called jopa hhids) of being able 
to hold his breath for a longtime without showing any si^ of life. He 
was a greabopium eater and when visitors called on him the first thing 
ho offered them was opium. 

KoNDi.— •(!) A Pathfin tribe of the same descent as the Ni&zL The 
original Knndi country consists of a tract lying along the Sohalt 
stream Itelow the Bhittani range in the T4nk tahsil of Dera Ismail 
Khlln. The tribe is loathe to emigrate and herds together in its old 
villages, and all their oastorn villages have been occupied by immi- 
grants from Marwat. The Kundis are a Pawinda tribe, but settled in the 
district about the same time as the Daulat IChel IjohSni. The Kundi 
are or wero a lawless tribe and groat robbers, and the proverb ran : 

“ Better a dead Kundi than a live one.” (2) See also under Isperfca. 

Kumso, a tribe of descended from Kunda, a BS|pnt, who married a 

widow by atid so lost stsitus. It is found iu Jind tahsil* 

(See under Phogdt.) 

KoNJiiHWAa, a sect oifagirs, said to practise divination by means of keys. 
They appear to come from Si^lkot and are found m Jhelum. They 
are probably B&wals. 

KAsdsa?.!, a hawker of vegetables, kfii^^ is a 
purely occupational term nothing more or less than the Hindustaai, 


*■ There is a prophecy in the Hindu Shistars to the eff^t that 
mh be bom in tbe house of a Khatri in village Sambhal in the Mor adabata district in 


Sambat 1B40 AJ>. 1883-^^. 


f So oalled because they all eat in common. 
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as sahzi-farosh' is the Persian, lor green-grocer. Tho big nion generally 
use the latter term, the small costermongers the former. But in no 
case is it a caste. The Zfinjrd belongs as a rule to one of the castes 
of market gardeners which have been described under minor agri- 
cultural tribes. I do not know why KunjrA should have been returned 
under that name only in tho east. It may bo that in other parts of 
the Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an ArtLin 
or B%hbd,n, as the case may be, and that the word KfioJrA is little 
used. This probably is tho true explanation, as tho figures for Native 
States show tho same peculiarity. 

KupchIni, a Balooh sept, now represented by only a few families in 
Bhakkar tahsil. 

Their tradition is that they fled from Persia into Balocbist&n, 
whence they were expelled by tbe Marri, Bugti and Ktlhiri Baloeh. 
But they also say that they are an offshoot of the QaisarAni tribe 
of Sanghar tahsil in Dera Ghfizi Khfin whose chief is stated to keep 
their genealogical tree. In the east Zacfahi of Balochtst^n tho 
Harris, Bugtis and Kdhiris all say that prior to their advent into 
that tract it was held by a people called Kupchdni of origin 
or status. This tradition lends support to the theory that Baloeh istdn 
was once occupied by Jd^s, who were driven out by the l^i^hdn, Brahai 
and Baloeh. 

KtittAt, see Korai. Kdrai is also a Teli got. 

KuEiN, Koeam, a group of Kakbts found in the Simla Hill States of 
Bashahr, Jubbal, Balsan, etc., and comprising numerous septs. Kurdns 
give daughters in marriage to the Khash ICanets. In Bashahr tho 
Kurdn is also called Bahfi, q. v. 

Kueab, an agrioultui’al clan found in Shdhpur, 

KuBESHi, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, see Qubaish. 

KcemI, ZuubhI (EanbI, KiJii).— A great caste of cultivators very widely 
spread over the eastern parts of Hindusidn and the Deccan. * Of 
good caste is the Kunbin, with hoe in hand she weeds the fields 
together with her husband.' But in the cantonments of tho Punjab 
the Kurmis are generally occupied, like other Pfirbias, in catting 
grass, weaving and serving as grooms ; and they are even said to 
keep pigs. They are, of course, a very low caste ; lower fer in social 
standing than the indigenous agricultural castes of the Punjab. 

Kuepalka, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

KuetanI, see Eutdud. 

Kubtana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kuebxanah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kubonx^ia, see under Kupjra. A green-grocer. 

KtrsAN (? Zasda', 'those, generally, who derive their livelihood direofcly 
from the soil,’ as opposed to zAMtNOAE : H. D-tvidaou ; Ij idhidna 

, SettUment Report, 1859, p. 29, 
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K6t, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

KotAna, for Kart&na or KurutSna. — ^The term for a Muhammadan CMhya 
in the soath-wost Punjab and equivalent to Musalli in the north-'west. 
The Kurtfina aro a class of sweepers, converted to IsMm, who are 
aottled on the bank of tlie lower Indus and have given up scavenging 
and eating carrion and taken to making ropes and working in 
grass and reeds. The word is sometimes applied to any Muhammadan 
sweeper, but, strictly speaking, only a convert who has become a 
haldl-khor or eater of things permitted by the Muhammadan law, is 
a Kurtdna. Some Kurtinas even cultivate land on their own account ; 
and, so long as they do no soavengering, the Kartd.aas are admitted 
to religions equality by other Mnsalm^ins. Possibly the Kurt&uas of 
the X 33 das banks are a distinct caste or people from the Ohdbras, but 
they return no large tribes and appear to be a caste formed from the 
of numerous tribes degraded by function. In the south-west 
the term K^hoja is also applied to a converted sweeper and is thus 
synonymous with Kurtdnas, which literally means ‘ flogger * or exe- 
cutioner : see foot-note to p. 183, supra. 

EIutebIlo, a sept of the Bhattis, descended from Kuthr^, son of Bhoni, 
and found in SiSlkot. 


EInD of VoLUMti II. 





